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TO 


BIGHABD  K.  HAI6HT, 

NEW  YORK. 

I  HATi  presumed  on  our  long  friendship,  and  the  associations  arising 
from  our  joint  arohsBological  and  ethnological  pursuits — as  well  as  on 
mj  hftfing  been  yoor  ooUeagoe  in  nnmeroos  scientiiio  societies  in 
Ttrioos  parts  of  the  world,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years— 
to  dedioate  tlus  Tolnme  to  yon. 

G.  B.  Q. 


FITBtrSHBRS*  ANNOUNCEMBinr. 


W^*»WW»^t>WWW^WW^^^«»W^«M»*»<«W»»^»W»«»H» 


TffiOTOH  ti&e  medinm  of  a  I^vepectusy  we  haTe  again:  inyited 
puUic  oo-operation  in  bringing  out  a  second  work  on  Anthro- 
pology ;  and  it  is  with  no  slight  satis&ction^  that  we  now 
]^nblish  a  larger  list  of  Subscribers  than  even  that  received  for 
«  T^pes  of  Mankind." 

Such  testimonials  of  the  interest  taken  by  our  fellow-citisens 
in  scientific  researches,  are  regarded  by  ourselves,  as  they  will 
doubtless  be  by  others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  love  of  knowledge  developed  in  the  United 
States  through  our  educational  institutions. 

Under  this  conviction,  we  have  endeavored  to  augment  the 
value  of  ^^  Indigenous  Baces  of  the  Earth,'*  by  sparing  neither 
exertion  nor  outlay  to  make  the  book  itself  worthy  of  the 
^latronage  bestowed  upon  it.  Whether  in  the  number  of  the 
wood-cuts  and  the  lithographic  plates,  or  as  regards  the  amount 
of  letter-press,  it  will  be  found,  by  those  who  may  choose  to 
ccmipaie  the  promises  made  in  our  Prospectus  with  their  fulfil- 
ment- in  the  present  volume,  that  we  have  really  given  much 
more  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  a  book  the  cost  of 
which,  to  the  American  Subscriber,  is  only  JF^  Dollars  per  copy. 


vi  publishers'  akkoukcemekt. 

It  is  to  this  practical  consideration  alone  that  we  appeal, 
should  criticism  allege  that  any  of  the  mechanical  part  of  this 
work  might  have  been  more  skilfully  executed.  Had  the  price 
been  higher,  the  performance  would  assuredly  have  been 
superior 

In  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  Authors  and  the  Contributors, 
we  will  state,  that  no  monetary  compensation  is  equal  to  the 
pains  bestowed  by  each  upon  his  part;  and  several  of  the 
above  have  kindly  furnished  their  quota  without  the  remotest 
pecuniary  object;  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  noted,  that  the 
accomplished  lady  to  whose  single  pencil  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  series  of  illustrations  herein  contained  are  due,  e^nta- 
neously  volunteered,  and  for  two  years  has  employed  it>  in 
behalf  of  her  husband's  literary  interests. 

Aside,  also,  from  the  communications  made  by  Professors 
Joseph  LEmy  and  L.  Agassiz,  as  well  as  by  Lieut.  Haber- 
sham, U.  S.  N.,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  several 
items  of  novelty, — altogether  uncontemplated  by  us  when 
the  first  Prospecttis  was  issued  last  autumn. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inedited  I^Jdmo-cranium 
derived  from  the  late  Dr.  Kane's  first  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
the  equally  inedited  TkhvJctchircranium  and  portrait  presented 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ejbrn,  —  artist  in  the  recent  North  Pacific  Expe- 
dition of  the  "  Vincennes,"  under  Captain  Bodgers,  U.  S.  N. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  every  Subscriber  will  feel  satisfied 
that  we  have  fully  redeemed  our  engagements  in  the  premises. 

J.'B.  LiPPINCOTT  k  Co., 

PubliBher9^ 


PREFATORY   REMARKS. 


BT  010.  B.  OLIDDON. 


Thb  title  of  the  present  yolume, — ^^  Indigenous  Baces  of  the 
Earth,"  as  well  as  that  of  our  former  work, — ^^  Types  of  Mankind," 
are  due  to  my  colleague. 

Db.  Nott  possesses,  beyond  most  men,  the  fiu^ulty  of  epitomizing 
the  gist  of  an  argument  in  the  fewest  words.  It  is  on  that  account, 
and  more  especially  for  the  disappointment  readers  may  feel  upon 
finding  my  name  substituted  for  my  colleague's,  in  this  part  of  our 
joint  book,  that  its  opening  page  must  contain  an  expression  of  my 
i^ret  at  the  only  untoward  event  which,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
encountered  in  the  literary  undertaking  now  brought  iGAvorably  to 
an  end. 

Being  unavoidable,  however,  such  issue — unforeseen  but  a  few 
days  ago — requires  some  brief  explanation. 

On  my  return  from  Europe  last  May,  M.  Alfbed  Maxjrt's  manu- 
script for  Chapter  L  was  the  only  part  of  this  book  in  a  state  of  com- 
pletion. Mb.  Francis  Pulszky's,  for  Chapter  IL,  arrived  in  consecu- 
tive portions  by  the  mails  from  London;  Db.  J.  ArrEEK  Meigs's,  for 
Chapter  lEL,  and  mine  for  Chapters  V.  and  VL,  were  written  here, 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn ;  while  Db.  Kott,  in  the  same 
interval,  prepared  his  for  Chapter  IV.  at  Mobile. 

It  having -been  deemed  inexpedient  to  incur  the  risks  of  loss  of 
these  manuscripts  by  sending  them  hence  to  Mobile,  Db.  Kott,  except 
through  private  correspondence  and  my  oral  report  to  hin.  ^^chez 
lui"  last  November,  was  necessarily  unacquainted  with  theii  several 
tenor :  but,  when  receiving  ftoia  his  hands  the  manuscript  for  Chap- 

(Tii) 
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ter  IV.,  I  antidpated  no  difficulty  in  supplying  him  with  the  ^^proof- 
sheets"  of  our  volume  quite  in  time  for  one— to  whom  the  subjects 
developed  in  it  are  so  familiar — ^to  write  the  few  pages  of  synopsis 
desirable  for  its  "  PrejEatory  Remarks." 

Under  this  expectation,  the  ^^  proof-sheets "  have  been  punctually 
forwarded  hence  to  Mobile  by  our  Publishers ;  and  I  took  for  granted 
that,  by  the  15th  February,  at  furthest,  Dr.  I^ott's  second  manuscript 
would  have  reached  me  here  for  the  press.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
all  ^^  reckoned  without  our  host."  Fiom  tiie  latter  pant  of  December 
until,  I  may  say,  this  moment,  the  wintry  condition  of  the  roads  has 
been  such  as  to  compel  my  colleague  to  write  me,  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  that,  having  receiv^di  but  few  of  the  ^'proof-sheets,"  and 
these  in  no  connected  series,  he  must  abandon  the  hope  of  editing 
our  "Pre&toiy  Remarks." 

My  individual  chagrin  2i,titiise(>ntre-timp8  is  so  great  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  offer  any  substitute  for  Dr.  Kott's  frustrated  intentions. 
At  a  more  propitious  time,  and  through  some  other  vehicle,  I  hope 
that  my  colleague  may  publish  his  own  commentary  upon  ^'  Indige- 
nous Baces  of  tiie  Earth/' — which  owes  far  more  to  his  personal 
science  and  propulsion  than  appears  on  its  &ce.  In  consequence, 
my  part  reduces  itself  to  the  editorship  of  three  additional  contribu- 
tions,— to  three  paragraphs  about  Egyptian  ethnography — and  to 
succinct  observations  concerning  my  own  Chapters  Y.  and  VX 

The  gratifying  communications  now  presented  afford  much  scien- 
tific novelty  and  food  for  the  reader's  reflections.  I  append  each  in 
its  order  of  date. 

"  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  20thy  185T. 
<<Mb8Sbs.  Nott  &  Geiddok, 

"Dear  Sirs: — Tour  communication  in  regard  to  the  haiiy  race 
who  inhabit  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the  red  men  of  Formosa,  has 
been  received. 

**I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  two  ^  heads '  of  the  former,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hartman,  the  able  artist  of  the  United  States 
Surveying  Steamer  *John  Hancock,'  and  only  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  ftimish  you  with  similar  sketches  of  the  latter,  our  opportu- 
nities of  examining  them  having  been  veiy  limited.  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  in  regard  to  these  slightiy  known  races  from  a  nar- 
rative of  our  Cruise  which  I  have  now  in  press : — 

«THB  BID  MBH  OF  TBI  ISLAKD  OF  FORMOSA. 

«<  I  will  Bay  nothing  more  abont  Formosa  for  the  present  We  left  its  shores  about  as 
wise  as  we  were  upon  onr  arrival,  and  it  was  not  nntil  our  second  visit  that  we  picked  np 
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wKftt  little  informatioB  now  exists  npon  the  filee  of  the  Expedition  in  regiurd  to  it  Upon 
iSttving  Keilnng  (the  port  of  the  ielsnd  <^  FonnoM),  for  Hong-Kong,  we  kept  along  the 
•Mt  ooMt  of  the  island,  in  the  Tain  search  for  a  reported  harbor.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
MSA  bni  an  iron-bowid  coast  with  range  after  range  of  loiiy  mountains  lifting  themseWea 
tbsf  the  heaTj  suf  that  broke  along  the  enlure  beach.  One  day  we  thought  we  had  dis- 
%tfwvn4  it:  we  saw  ahead  the  smoke  of  distant  Tillages  rising  back  of  a  bight  in  the  coast 
irtuch  looked  Tsry  much  like  a  harbor ;  bnt,  npon  approaching  it,  we  found  ourselTcs  mis- 
laksiL  We,  howcTer,  lowered  a  boat  and  attempted  to  land,  but  the  surf  was  breaking  so 
fwionnlj  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  hsTO  entered  it  Bemdes,  the  beach  was 
swwdad  bj  naked  and  excited  saTages,  who  it  was  generally  reported  were  cannibals,  and 
!»!•  wliose  company  we  should  consequently  hsTC  prefnred  bmng  thrown  with  reliable  aims 
im  o«r  hands.  The  two  oouTicts,  whom  the  captain  had  taken  in  the  boat  to  interpret  in 
ease  of  his  being  able  to  land,  became  so  frightened  at  the  saTage  appearance  of  those 
vaported  man-eaters,  that  they  went  on  their  knees  to  him,  protesting,  through  the  steward, 
that  the  islanders^  had  eaten  many  of  their  coimtrymen,  and  that  if  he  went  any  nearer  they 
wovld  do  the  same  by  him  and  the  boat's  crew.    Finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  surf,  the 

•        _ 

boat  returned  on  board,  and  we  squared  away  for  Hong-Kong."  «  »  »  »  «  And  now,  be- 
tee  I  tarn  to  my  journal  for  a  few  pages  in  regard  to  our  experience  while  coasting  around 
iMM  island,  let  me  enlighten  the  reader  as  much  as  posnble  in  regard  to  it  from  other 
asaureea.    The  Bm^dopmdia-Brltaniiiea  says,— > 

**  *  The  Dutch  at  an  early  period  established  a  settlement  on  this  island. 

«<  <  Ib  1626,  the  Tieeroy  of  the  Philippine  Islands  sent  an  expedition  against  Formosa, 
with  a  Tiew  of  expelling  the  Dutch*  It  was  unsuecessAil.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  the 
asfeateenth  century,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Chinese  from  the 
ftuy  of  the  Tartar  conquest  ...  In  165S,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Chinese  against  the  Dutch 
was  diseoTered  and  suppressed ;  and,  soon  after  this,  Coxinga,  the  goTemor  of  the  maritime 
C?h?*MW»  proTince  of  Tehichiang,  applied  for  permission  to  retire  to  the  island,  which  was 
leftised  by  the  Dutch  goTcmor ;  on  which  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of  six  hun- 
dred Tcssels,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Formosa  and  the  adjacent  country 
The  Dutch  were  then  allowed  to  embark  and  leaTC  the  island.  .  .  ,  Coxinga  afterward  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  But  they 
were  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  which  was  brsTcly  defended  by  the  posterity 
of  Coxinga;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1688  that  the  island  was  Toluntarilj  surrendered 
by  the  reigning  prince  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  ...  In  1805,  through  the  weakness  of 
the  Chinese  goTemment,  the  Ladrone  pirates  had  acquired  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
southwest  coast' 

**  The  Encyclopssdia  Americana  says, — 

*«  'The  island  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
mxty  from  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  part,  but  greatly  contracted  at  each  extremity. 
That  part  of  the  island  which  the  Chinese  possess  presents  extensiTe  and  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  riTulets  that  fall  from  the  eastern  mountains.  Its  air  is 
pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  earth  produces  in  abundance  com,  rice,  and  most  other  kinds 
of  gndn.  Most  of  the  India  frnits  are  found  here,  —  such  as  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,. 
gusTas,  cocoanuts, — and  part  of  those  of  Europe,  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes, 
eheetnnts,  pomegranates,  watermelons,  &c.  Tobacco,  sugar,  pepper,  camphor,  and  cin- 
namon, are  also  common.  The  capital  of  Formosa  is  Taiouan,  —  a  name  which  the  Chi- 
iisse  giTc  to  the  whole  island.' 

**  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  extracts  from  standard  authority,  we  haTC  a  most  marrel- 
lous  account  of  this  island  from  the  pen  of  Mauritius  Augustus,  Count  de  Benyowsky,  a 
Polish  reftigee  fttmi  Siberian  exile,  who  Tisited  its  east  coast,  in  1700,  in  a  small  armed  tcs- 
ael  containing  about  one  hundred  men.  The  account  by  this  nobleman  is  interesting  in  the 
axtreme,  but  unfortunately  he  is  guilty  of  one  gross  and  palpable  ftdsehood,  which  necoesa 
ri]|y  throws  a  shade  of  distrust  on  his-entire  narratiTc.    He  speaks  *  of  anchoring  in  sereral 
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fine  harbors  on  the  east  coast;'  whereas  ire  of  the  Hancoek  searehed  in  Tain  for  any  siieh 
place  of  reftige  along  that  entire  shore.  On  the  north  and  west  coasts  they  are  quite 
plentifU. 

<<  Aiter  anchoring  in  one  of  these  <  fine  harbors,*  the  Coont  goes  on  to  giTC  ns  an  idea  of 
the  people  who  receiTed  him:  they  were  Indians,  sayages,  and  mj  fieroe, — so  mndi  so 
that  they  soon  attempted  the  mnrder  of  a  party  that  had  Tisited  their  Tillage.  He  now 
killed  a  great  many  of  them,  got  np  his  anchor,  and  went  to  an  acUoining  harbor,  where  hto 
was  most  graciously  receiTed  for  hsTing  slain  so  many  of  their  enemies  of  the  place  th^ 
had  just  left.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  prince,  who  persuaded  him  into  an  alliance  against 
another  prince,  and  thus  they  fought  for  some  time,  finally,  he  drags  himself  from  the 
island,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  prince  his  ally,  who  loads  him  down  with  gold  and  sihrer. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Count's  nairatiTe  and  say  what  he  <fttf  mc  He  was  CTidenHy  % 
blood-relatiTe  of  the  Munchausen  family. 

"And  now,  haTing  shown  what  others  say  in  regard  to  Formosa,  let  us  return  to  the 
*  old  John,'  whom  we  left  at  anchor  under  shelter  of  its  west  coast,  at  the  close  of  a  stormy 
day.  Here  is  what  my  Journal  says  in  regard  to  our  arriTal,  and  to  what  we  saw  and  cBd 
upon  the  following  days  :— 

•*  •  We  could  see  nothing  that  night  saTe  an  eztensiTe  stretch  of  white  sand-beach  backed 
by  a  sloping  green,  in  the  rear  of  which  we  imagined  we  saw  a  Tillage  slumbering  under  the 
deepening  shadows  of  a  high  range  of  mountains.  But  this  Tillage  existed,  many  said,  only 
in  the  riTid  ima^nations  of  a  few,  and  it  was  not  until  darkness  had  become  sufficiently 
dense  to  reflect  its  many  Ugfats,  that  the  fiMt  was  generally  admitted.  The  next  morning, 
howcTcr,  we  had  a  most  refreshing  Tiew  spread  out  before  us, —green  slopes  and  waTing 
flelds  of  grain,  broken  here  and  there  by  extensiTe  tracts  of  table-land,  oTcr  which  we  could 
see  the  cattle  roTing  in  their  lasy  search  for  the  more  tender  mouthfrils  of  the  abundant 
grass.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'<  < During  the  night  the  gale  fortunately  abated,  and  the  next  morning  'bust-proof  and 
his  master,  seTcral  others  of  the  mess,  and  myself,  Tcntured  into  our  best-pulling  boat  and 
struck  out  boldly  for  the  beach.  It  was  a  hard  and  wet  pull ;  but  something  oyer  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  cross  the  stormy  half  mile  that  separated  us,  and,  as  the 
keel  grated  with  welcome  harshness  on  the  sand,  we  felt  ourseWes  once  more  on  shore. 
What  if  the  boat  im«  half  frill  of  water,  and  we  like  half-drowned  ratsT  we  were  still  on 
ihore. 

*<  <  We  landed  upon  this  strange  and  crowded  beach  without  fear,  simply  from  the  fkct 
that,  while  yet  some  distance  oiT,  we  had  readily  recognised  the  natiTes  as  Chinese,  and, 
although  they  were  all  armed  with  either  the  matchlock  or  bow  and  arrow,  we  knew  too 
much  of  their  race  to  anticipate  Tiolenoe.  This  crowd,  which  receiTed  us  in  a  most  noisy 
manner,  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children, — ^the  males  of  almost  CTery  age  being 
armed.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  one  of  our  Chinese  mess-boys  with  us ;  but, 
their  language  being  neither  the  Mandarin,  Canton,  or  ShanghsB  dialect,  he  at  first  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood.  After  a  while,  howcTer,  by  the  aid  of  the 
few  words  common  to  each,  and  a  fsarfiil  amount  of  Tiolent  pantomime  on  our  part,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  exchanging  ideas  with  tolerable  freedom. 

**  *  From  all  that  we  could  learn  from  them  in  this  way,  it  seems  that  they  exist  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  warfkre  with  their  iwaffe  neiffhbart  of  the  east  eoaet.  The  island  being  Tory 
narrow  there,  the  latter  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  mountain-ridge  which,  like  a  huge 
back-bone,  dirides  the  two  territories,  capturing  cattle,  making  prisoners,  burning  isolated 
habitations,  and  then  retreating  into  their  mountain-fastnesses,  where  they  are  neyer  fol- 
lowed by  their  unwarlike  rictims.  Thus  we  always  found  the  latter  armed  with  sword, 
matchlock,  or  bow  and  arrow,  and  confining  themselTes  strictly  to  their  fields  and  pasture- 
grounds.  WhencTer  we  cTinced  a  disposition  to  ascend  the  bushy  sides  of  the  neighboring 
hDls,  they  became  greatly  alarmed,  caught  hold  of  our  clothes,  threw  themseWes  in  our 
paths,  and  made  signs  to  us  that  our  throats  would  be  certain^  cut  and  we  roasted  for 
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upper  by  ImmI  men  who  were  Terj  strong  end  fierce,  and  who  wore  Urge  rings  in  their  ears. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this  at  first;  but  Hartman,  who  had  wandered  off  by 
MjBself  in  eeareh  of  snipe,  rtjoined  ns  shortly  before  dark,  and  opened  onr  eyes. 

**  *  Having  nneonscionsly  wandered  over  the  bw  land  and  asoended  a  neighboring  eloTia- 
lion,  he  had  seated  himself  npon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  was  admiring  the  view  which 
optaed  before  htm,  when  his  ear  suddenly  caught  a  sound  as  of  some  animal  making  its 
way  eantioasly  through  the  bushes.  He  turned  quickly,  and  saw  a  party  of  three,  whom 
hs  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  *  bad  men  who  wore  large  rings  in  their  ears.' 

*'*Here  was  a  fix  for  our  innocent  sportsman:  he  must  either  redre  with  an  imaginary 
lul  between  his  legi,  or  face  boldly  the  unlooked-for  danger.  Fortunately,  he  was  a  man 
of  nerre,  and  was  moreoTer  armed  with  a  shot-gun,  bowie-knife,  and  rcTolrer.  Choosing, 
therefore,  the  latter  altematiTe,  he  arose  with  a  great  air  of  non-she-lan-cy  (as  I  once 
heard  the  word  pronounced  by  an  American  who  had  been  to  Paris),  and  adranced  to  the 
aeveet,  a  tall,  fine-looking  fellow,  who  rested  upon  his  bow  and  fixed  his  gace  curiously 
vpon  him.  Hartman  says  that  he  whistled  with  considerable  success  portions  of  a  popular 
sir  as  he  thus  went,  as  it  were,  into  the  lion's  mouth,  but  never  before  felt  such  a  longing 
to  be  safely  on  the  distant  decks  of  the  much-abused  <  old  John.'  He  soon  joined  this 
princely-looking  savage,  and  as  the  others  drew  near  he  made  a  careful  but  hurried  surrey 
of  their  personal  appearance,  exchanged  a  Mexican  dollar  for  the  bow  and  arrow  of  one  of 
diem,  evidently  against  the  will  of  the  surprised  owner,  and  then  leisurely  retraced  his  way 
until  an  intervening  clump  of  trees  enabled  him  with  safely  to  call  upon  his  legs  to  do  their 
&atj.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  vocal  music  and  the  air  of  *  non-she-lan-cy '  expired 
in  each  other's  arms  at  this  point  He  ran  for  a  mile  or  more  before  evincing  the  slightest 
earioeity  to  know  if  he  was  followed.' 

*'  He  described  them  as  b^g  of  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper-colored,  high  cheek-bones, 
heavy  jaws,  coarse  black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  boasting  no  clothing  save  the 
naro,  and  a  light  cotton  doth  over  the  shoulders, — verp  much  kite  our  North  American  Indi- 
eat,  he  thought  No  wonder  that  such  a  miserable  race  as  the  Chinese  should  hold  them 
in  dread :  in  fMt  the  only  wonder  Se  that  they  have  the  courage  to  remain  on  the  same 
island.  I  suppose  that  our  innocent  sportsman  is  the  first  member  of  civilization  who  has 
had  a  dose  view  of  these  reputed  cannibals  since  Benyowsky,  the  Polish  Count,  cruised 
akng  their  shdterless  shores  in  1790,  since  which  time  they  have  been  more  out  of  the 
world  even  than  the  Japanese.  These  singularly-captured  bow  and  arrows  are  now  in  the 
eoUecdon  of  the  Expedition.  *  «  «  «  * 

"  More  than  once,  however,  impelled  by  our  excessive  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  these 
unknown  people,  did  we  attempt  to  land ;  and  more  exdtlng  attempts  at  shore-going  I  never 
participated  in.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  we  entered  upon  the  dangerous  trial  with  two 
of  our  best  boats ;  but,  upon  nearly  losing  the  Inner  one,  with  all  who  were  in  her,  we 
wisely  returned  on  board.  We  got  more  than  one  near  view  of  the  savages,  however,  beard 
their  voices,  and  answered  their  signs ;  but  all  this  only  increased  our  desire  to  know  more 
of  them,  for  now  we  saw  that  they  were  veritable  red  men ;  and  what  were  red  men  doing 
on  the  island  of  Formosa? 

*<  From  what  I  could  see  over  the  distance  which  separated  our  boat  from  the  crowded 
beach,  I  found  the  previous  description  of  our  '  innocent  sportsman '  substantiated  by  my 
own  eyes  and  those  of  others.  We  saw  an  excited  crowd  of  fine-looking  men  and  women, 
copper -colored,  and  possessed  of  the  slightest  possible  amount  of  clothing, — the  former 
boasting  only  a  cloth  tied  around  the  head,  while  the  latter  had  but  a  thin  loose  garment 
that  seemed  to  gather  around  the  throat  and  extended  no  farther  than  the  knee.  Some  of 
the  men  were  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  others  with  very  serviceable-looking  matchlocks ; 
the  women  hekl  various  articles  in  their  hands,  probably  for  barter,  and,  as  we  pulled 
away  alter  our  narrow  escape,  they  evinced  their  sorrow  and  desire  to  trade  by  loud  cries 
and  the  most  violent  gestures.    Our  Chinese  boy  had  almost  fainted  from  fright  as  the  inner 
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^^Oambridob,  Feb.  1, 1867. 

"  Mt  Vfkkk  Sirs. — ^Di  aitewer  to  your  queiies  respecting  my  latest 
mToetigations  upon  the  questioii  of  the  primitive  diversity  of  the 
raeea  of  man,  I  have  only  a  fi^w  ^teeral  remarks  to  make.  Most 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  more  speedy 
8olati<Mi  of  tiiat  perplexing  question,  have  arisen  from  the  circum« 
fltaaoe,  that  it  has  been  considered  too  isolately,  and  without  due 
reftrenee  to  the  progress  made  in  Other  branches  of  Zoology.  I  have 
already  shown,  in  thO  ^  Sketch  of  the  natural  provinces  of  Ihe  animal 
worid^  and  theii^  relation  to  the  different  types  of  man/  which  you 
have  ixiieitod  in  *  Types  of  Mankind,'  tha^  so  far  as  their  geogra^ 
phical  distribution  uj^on  the  sui^e  of  the  globe  is  concerned,  the 
races  of  inan  follow  the  same  laws  which  obtain  in  the  circumscrip^ 
lion  of  tiie  niattiral  provinces  of  the  animal  Mngdom.  tlv^n  if  this 
fiust  stood  isolated,  it  would  show  how  intimately  the  plan  of  the 
animal  creation  is  liiik^d  With  that  of  mankind.  But  this  is  not  all : 
there  are  other  feattires  occurHng  among  animals,  which  require  the 
most  careful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  precisely  upon  thO 
question  at  issue,  whether  mankind  originated  from  one  stock,  or  from 
several  stocks,  or  by  nations.  These  features,  well  known  to  every 
zoologist^  have  led  to  as  conflicting  views  respecting  the  unity  or 
plurality  bf  certain  lypes  of  animals,  as  ietre  prevailing  irespecting 
the  unify  olr  jpltirality  of  origin  of  the  human  rietces.  The  cohtro- 
versy  #hich  has  been  carried  on  among  zoologists,  upon  this  pointy 
shows  that  the  difficulties  i*especting  the  races  of  men  are  hot  pecu- 
liar to  the  question  of  man,  but  involve  the  investigation  of  th^ 
whole  iEmimal  kingdom — ^though,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they 
have  always  been  considered  without  the  least  reference  to  on4 
another. 

<*  I  need  not  extehd  my  remarks  beyond  the  class  to  which  inah 
himself  belongs,  iii  Order  to  show  how  much  light  might  bi^  derived, 
for  the  study  of  tho  rac^  from  a  carefril  comparison  of  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  With  those  of  iEtnimals.  The  monkeys  most  hearly 
allied  to  man  atford  even  the  best  examples.  The  orang-outans  of 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  are  considered  by  some  of  th^  inost 
eminent  zoologists  as  constituting  only  one  single  species.  This  is 
the  opinion  Of  Andreas  Wagner,  who,  by  universal  cOhsOnt,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  questions  relating  to  the  natural 
history  of  milmmaUa;  while  Richard  Owen,  than  whom  ho  man, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own  Jeffi^eys  Wjnnan,  has  studied  mord 
carefully  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  considers  them  as  belonging  to 
at  least  three  distinct  species.  A  comparison  Of  the  full  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  descriptions  which  Owen  has  published,  of  the 
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skeleton  and  especially  of  the  skullB  of  these  species  of  orangs,  with 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  different  races  of  man,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  work  on  this  subject,  shows  that  the  orange 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  races  of  man  do; 
so  much  so,  that,  if  these  orangs  are  different  species,  the  different 
races  of  men  which  inhabit  the  same  countries,  the  Malays  and  the 
Kegrillos,  nmst  be  considered  also  as  distinct  species.  This  conclu- 
sion acquires  still  greater  strength,  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to 
the  long-armed  monkeys,  the  Hylobates  of  the  Sunda  islands  and 
of  the  peninsulas  of  Malacca  and  Deckan,  which  extend  over  regions 
inhabited  by  the  Telingans,  the  Malays,  and  the  Negrillos;  for  there 
exists  even  a  greater  diversity  of  opinions  among  zoologists  respect^ 
ing  the  natural  limits  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  than 
respecting  those  of  the  orangs,  which  constitute  the  genus  Pithecus. 
I  have  already  alluded,  on  another  occasion,  to  the  identity  of  color 
of  the  Malays  and  orangs:  may  we  not  now  remember,  also,  a 
similar  resemblance  between  some  of  the  species  of  Hylobates  with 
the  Negrillos  and  Telingans  ? 

^^  The  monkeys  of  South  America  are  also  veiy  instructive  in  this 
respect,  especially  the  genus  Cebus.  While  some  zoologists  distin- 
guish as  many  as  ten  different  species,  others  consider  them  all  as 
one,  and  others  acknowledge  two  or  three  species.  Here  we  have 
again,  with  reference  to  one  genus  of  monkeys,  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion  as  exists  among  naturalists  respecting  the  races  of  man. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  question  assumes  a  peculiar  interest^  fix>m  the 
circumstance  that  the  genus  Cebus  is  exclusively  American;  for  that 
discloses  the  same  indefinite  limitation  between  its  species  which 
we  observe  also  among  the  tribes  of  Indians,  or  the  same  tendency 
to  splitting  into  minor  groups,  running  really  one  into  the  other, 
notwithstanding  some  few  marked  differences, — in  the  same 
manner,  as  Morton  has  shown,  that  all  the  TndianH  constitute  but 
one  race,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  This  differen- 
tiation of  our  animals  into  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  varietiea, 
in  species  which  have,  as  a  whole,  a  wide  geognq^hical  distribution, 
is  a  feature  which  prevails  very  extensively  upon  the  two  oontinents 
of  America.  It  may  be  observed  among  our  squirrels,  our  rabbits 
and  hares,  our  turtles,  and  even  among  our  fishes ;  while,  in  the  Old 
World,  notwithstanding  the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena,  the 
range  of  variation  of  species  seems  less  extenrive  and  the  range  of 
their  geographical  distribution  more  limited.  In  accordance  with 
this  general  character  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  likewise  that, 
among  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arctic  Esquimaux,  there  is 
only  one  single  race  of  men  extending  over  the  whole  range  of 
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North  and  South  America,  but  dividing  into  innumerable  tribes; 
whilst,  in  the  Old  World,  there  are  a  great  many  well-defined  anil 
easily  distinguished  races,  which  are  circumscribed  within  compara- 
tively much  narrower  boundaries. 

*^  This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  plain  that,  unless  we  compare  con 
itantly  the  results  of  our  ethnological  investigations  with  the  daily 
increasing  information  we  possess  respecting  the  relations  of  animals 
to  one  another  and  their  geographical  distribution,  light  will  never 
done  upon  the  question  of  the  races  of  man  ? 

^  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  simply  allude.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  affinity  of  languages — ^by  those  who 
inust  upon  the  primitive  unity  of  man — as  exhibiting,  in  their 
q>inion,  the  necessity  of  a  direct  affiliation  between  all  men.  But 
the  very  same  thing  might  be  shown  of  any  natural  family  of  ani- 
mals,— even  of  such  &milies  as  contain  a  lai*ge  number  of  distinct 
genera  and  species.  Let  any  one  follow  upon  a  map  exhibiting  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  bears,  the  cats,  the  hollow-homed 
rominants,  the  gallinaceous  birds,  the  ducks,  or  of  any  other  &milie8, 
and  he  may  trace,  as  satisfietctorily  as  any  philological  evidence  can 
prove  it  for  the  human  language,  and  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  that' 
the  bmmming  of  the  bears  of  Eiamtschatka  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
bears  of  Thibet,  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  Sunda  islands,  of  Nepal, 
of  Syria,  of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  of  the  Andes ;  though  all  these  bears  are  considered 
as  distinct  species,  who  have  not  any  more  inherited  their  voice  one 
fix>m  the  other,  than  the  different  races  of  men.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  roaring  and  miawing  of  the  cats  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America ;  or  of  the  lowing  of  the  bulls,  the  species  of  which 
are  so  widely  distributed  nearly  over  the  whole  globe.  The  same  is 
trae  of  the  ^Uikeling  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  of  the  quacking  of 
the  dncks,  as  well  as  of  the  song  of  the  thrushes, — ^all  of  which  pour 
forth  their  gay  and  harmonious  notes  in  a  distinct  and  independent 
dialect,  neither  derived  nor  inherited  one  from  the  other,  even  though 
all  sing  thrushuA.  Let  any  philolo^st  study  these  feicts,  and  learn,  at 
the  same  time,  how  independent  the  animals  are,  one  from  the  other, 
which  ntter  such  closely  allied  systems  of  intonations,  and,  if  he  be 
not  altogether  blind  to  the  significance  of  analogies  in  nature,  he 
must  begin  himself  to  question  the  reliability  of  philological  evi* 
dence  as  proving  genetic  derivation.  • 

<^  Ls.  Agassiz.'* 
Messrs.  Nott  k  Gliddon. 
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^     ^^  ,,     ^  Phuwdtophu,  Feb.  10th,  186T. 

Db.  Nott  and  M^,  OlibdoN; 

Dear  Sirs : — ^You  have  frequently  ^xpr^ased  the  denize  that  I  ehoiili 
give  to  you  a  Chapter  on  8(H)ie  ethnographic  «ubJ6et»  which  Z  would 
gladly  have  doue  had  I  made  ^tbiqography  an  espedal  study.  ASUsat 
tib^  death  of  D&.  Morton,  it  wan  propoa^  to  m»  to  teke  op  die  'mwm^ 
tigatlon  of  the  craiiial  characteri9tic«  of  Ijie  hiiinaa  races,  where  ha 
had  left  it,  which  I  omitted,  not  j^m  a  want  of  interest  in  ethnogm^ 
phic  science,  but  because  other  studies  ocenpled  my  time.  Having, 
as  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  the  <^rge  of  Dr.  Mor* 
ton*s  extensive  (^inet  of  humai^  crania,  I  oonfided  the  undertaJdng 
to  Dr.  Msios,  who  has  shown  his  capability  for  investigating  the  intri- 
cate subject  of  Ethnography  m  the  excellent  Chapter  he  presents 
a9  R  contribution  to  your  work.  To  the  paper  of  Dn  Meigs  it  wm 
proposed  that  I  should  add  notes ;  but  after  a  diligwt  perusal  it 
Appeared  to  me  so  complete,  tbat  I  think  I  could  not  add  anything 
to  fanhanoe  its  value. 

While  engaged  in  palseontological  researches,  I  sought  for  earliar 
records  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  man  than  have  reached  us  throng^ 
vague  traditions  or  through  later  authentic  history,  but  without  being 
able  to  discover  any  positive  evidences  of  the  exact  geological  period 
of  the  advent  of  man  in  the  fituna  of  the  earth. 

The  numerous  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  tond^ 
ing  the  discpvery  of  human  bones,  and  rude  implements  of  ari^  in 
association  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  the  earlier  pliocona 
deposits,  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  oontemporaneona 
existence. 

It  is  not  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  upon  which  they  moved 
and  died,  that  we  learn  the  history  of  lost  races  of  terrestrial  animals ; 
it  is  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  and  in  the  deltas  of  riven^ 
at  the  boundaries  of  their  habitation.  In  reflecting  upon  the  pres^it 
condition  of  the  habitable  earth,  with  its  teeming  population  and  tha 
rapid  succession  of  births  and  deaths,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
the  surfisu^e  of  the  earth  had  become  thickly  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  animals.  It  is,  however,  no  less  true  than  astcmishing,  that,  witli 
comparatively  trifling  exceptions,  the  remains  of  each  generation  of 
animals  are  completely  obliterated.  Penetrate  the  forests,  traverM 
the  prairies,  and  explorejlie  mountain  chains  and  valleys  of  AmerioRy 
and  seek  for  the  bones  of  the  generations  of  red-men,  of  the  herds  of 
bison,  and  of  other  animals,  which  have  lived  and  died  in  past  ages. 
Neither  upon  nor  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  eartii  are  tiiey  to  be 
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found ;  for  deyonring  saccessors,  and  the  combined  influence  of  air 
and  moisture,  liave  completely  extinguished  their  traces.  An  occa- 
sional swollen  carcase,  borne  by  a  river  current,  and  escaping  the 
jaws  of  crocodiles  and  fishes,  leaves  its  remains  in  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
or  in  a  delta,  to  represent  in  future  time  the  era  of  its  existence. 

Since  the  Glacial  Period,  or  rather  since  the  subsequent  emergence 
of  the  northern  zones  of  America  and  Europe  from  the  Great  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  general  configuration  of  the  continents  has  remained 
nearly  unchanged  down  to  the  present  time.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance  the  deposits  or  geological  formations  in  which  we 
could  most  advantageously  study  the  earliest  traces  of  primitive 
man,  are,  in  the  greatest  degree,  inaccessible  to  our  investigations. 
These  deposits  are  the  beds  of  modem  lakes  and  inland  seas,  and 
fluviatile  accumulations  or  deltas.  Marshes,  in  many  instances, 
have  served  as  the  depository  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  which  have 
perished  in  the  mire ;  but  these  are  places  in  which  the  remains  of 
man  would  be  rarely  found,  because  they  are  naturally  avoided. 

Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  Glacial  Period  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  at  the  present  time  exhibits  its  similitude  in  the 
Great  Antarctic  Ocean,  primitive  races  of  man  may  have  already 
inhabited  the  intertropical  regions ;  and  in  the  gradual  emergence 
of  the  northern  zones  of  the  earth  he  may  have  followed  the  receding 
waters — traditions  of  which,  in  after  ages,  when  conjoined  with  the 
view  of  the  accumulations  of  drift  material,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  western  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  world. 
No  satisfEu^ry  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  this  early 
appearance  of  man  ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  such 
evidence  will  yet  be  discovered. 

Many  animals,  which  we  may  infer  to  have  existed  in  association 
with  the  Mastodon  and  Megalonyx,  have  so  thoroughly  disappeared 
from  the  &ce  of  nature  that  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  discovered. 
Near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  there  have  been  found  together  in  the 
same  deposit,  the  remains  of  the  Elephant,  Mastodon,  Mylodon, 
Megalonyx,  Ereptodon,  Bison,  Cervus,  Equus,  Ursus,  Canis,  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  lion,  and  the  hip  bone  of  a  man.  All  the  bones  are 
infiltrated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  present  the  same  appearance. 
The  lower  jaw  of  the  lion,  the  type  of  the  Felis  atroxj  is  the  only 
relic  of  the  species  yet  discovered,  though  the  animal  most  probably 
at  one  period  ranged  America  as  freely  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  its 
present  congener  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  human  hip-bone  alluded 
to,  has  been  supposed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  have  been  subsequentiy 
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introduced  among  the  remains  of  the  other  animals  mentioned ;  and 
this  supposition  I  deem  highly  probable,  although  the  bone  doea 
present  the  same  appearance  as  the  others  ^th  which  it  was  foond.^ 
We  cannot,  however,  positively  deny  that  it  was  oontemporaneona 
with  those  of  the  extinct  animals. 

When  America  was  discovered  by  Europeans  it  was  thickly  popu- 
lated by  a  race  of  man,  which  appears  already  to  have  existed  tor 
many  ages,  and  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  had  his  origin  on  this 
continent  as  that  men  originated  elsewhere;*  and  further,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Red-man  witnessed  the  declining  existence  of 
the  Mastodon  and  Megalonyx,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  glacial 
period. 

The  early  existence  of  the  genera  to  which  our  domestic  animals 
belong,  has  been  adduced  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  advent  of 
man, at  a  more  remote  period  than  is  usually  assigned.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  even  at  the  present  time,  that  of  some  of 
these  genera  only  a  few  species  are  domesticated:  thus  of  the  exists 
ing  six  species  of  Equus,  only  two  have  ever  been  fieely  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man. 

The  horse  did  not  exist  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
Europeans;  but  its  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  molar  teeth,  have 
now  been  so  frequently  found  in  association  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  that  it  is  generally  admitted  once  to  have  been  an  aborigi- 
nal inhabitant    When  I  first  saw  examples  of  these  remains  I  was 

not  disposed  to  view  them  as  relics  of  an  extinct  species;  for 

■  _ ■  —  -^ — ^-       . — - — —■ ■ — .  ■■  ■  ■ — ^ — — ^ -  ^^ ^ — 

1  Bones  of  recent  animalB,  when  introduced  into  older  depositB,  mi^  in  muij  oases  tery 
soon  assume  the  condition  of  tlie  fbssils  belonging  to  those  deposits.  Fossilisation,  petri- 
faction, or  lapidification,  is  no  positiye  indication  of  the  relatiTe  age  of  organic  remains. 
The  miocene  Tertebrate  remains  of  the  Himalayas  are  ftir  more  completely  fbssiHsed  than 
the  like  remains  of  the  eooene  deposits  of  the  Paris  barin;  and  the  remains  of  the  tertiary 
tertebrata  of  Nebraska  are  more  fossilised  than  those  of  the  secondary  deposits  beneatli. 
The  Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  oontains  bones  of  Um 
Megalonyz  and  of  the  extinct  peccary,  that  are  entirely  unchanged ;  not  a  particle  of  gelatin 
has  been  lost,  nor  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  added,  and  indeed  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
former  OTsn  have  portions  of  artieular  cartilage  and  tendinous  attachments  wdl  preserieiL 

s  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  man  (striotiy  the  genus  Homo)  may  haTc  first  originated 
in  central  Asia.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  gradual  advance  in  intelligence  in  the  scale  of 
living  beings,  through  successive  geological  periods,  may  we  not  infer  that  the  apparently 
earlier  civilisation  of  the  human  race  in  Asia  is  indicative  of  its  earliest  advent  in  that 
portion  of  the  world  t  Various  raoes  of  man,  in  different  geographical  positiOtts»  may  hate 
acquired  their  peculiar  characteristies  (their  8pe<afio  origin)  at  suooessive  periods  long  dia» 
tant  from  each  other.  Perhaps  when  the  aboriginal  progenitors  of  the  oiviHsed  Mexicans 
and  Perurians  roamed  as  savage  hordes  through  intertropical  America,  the  great  Arctic 
Ocean  yet  concealed  the  present  northern  United  States  in  its  depths,  and  Asiatic  civiliia^ 
lioa  was  than  Just  dawning  from  ages  of  night 
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although  some  presented  characteristic  differences  from  those  of  pre- 
viously known  species,  others  were  undistinguishable  from  the  cor> 
responding  parts  of  the  domestic  horse,  and  among  them  were 
intermediate  varieties  of  form  and  size.  The  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  two  species  of  the  closely  allied  extinct  genus 
Hipparion,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  remains  of  two  extinct 
equine  genera  (Anchitherium  and  Meiychippus)  of  an  earlier  geolo- 
gical period,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  former  existence  of  the 
horse  on  the  American  continent,  contemporaneously  with  the  Mas- 
todon and  Megalonyx ;  and  man  probably  was  his  companion. 

Some  time  since,  Prof.  F.  8.  Holmbs,  of  Charleston,  submitted 
for  my  examination  a  collection  of  fossil  bones  fix>m  a  poet-pleiocene 
deposit  on  Ashley  River,  S.  C.  Among  remains  of  the  extinct  horse, 
the  peccary,  Mylodon,  Megatherium,  Mastodon,  Hipparion,  the  tapir, 
the  capybara,  the  beaver,  the  musk-rat,  &;c.,  were  some  which  I  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  dog,  the  domestic  ox,  the  sheep  and  the 
bog.  Prof  Holmes  observes  that  these  remains  were  taken'  fit>m  an 
extensive  deposit,  in  which  similar  ones  exist  abundantiy;  and  he 
further  adds,  that  he  cannot  conceive  that  the  latter  should  have 
become  mingled  with  the  former  since  the  introduction  of  domestic 
animals  into  America  by  Europeans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
American  continent  once  had,  as  part  of  its  fauna,  representatives 
of  our  domestic  animals  which  subsequently  became  extinct — ^though 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it ;  but  what  we  have  learned  of  the  extinct 
American  horse  will  lead  me  carefrilly  to  investigate  the  subject. 

My  letter  is  much  extended  beyond  what  I  designed,  but  I  hope  its 
&cts  and  suggestions  will  have  sufB.cient  interest  with  you  to  relieve 
its  tediousness. 

I  remain  with  respect, 

at  your  further  service, 

Joseph  Leidt. 

Mr.  Pulszkt  (tn/ro.  Chapter  IL,  p.  109)  has  referred  to  Dr.  Nott's 
experienced  consideration  some  very  interesting  points  of  Egyptian 
ethnology,  based  upon  fresher  discoveries  than  any  with  which  we 
were  acquainted  on  the  publication  of  our  last  work  in  1854.  I 
have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  latter's  specialty  of  research,  in 
which  I  trust  the  future  may  rank  me  also  among  the  taught:  but, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  can  verify  accuracy  in  Egyptolo- 
gical works  (abundantly  cited  in  this  as  in  our  preceding  publica- 
tion), I  may  here  sketch  some  arehseological  facts  as  preliminary 
headings  for  my  colleague's  elaboration  hereafter, — >  being  general 
results  in  which  he  and  myself  coincide. 
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The  Sffyptiansj  eldest  historical  branch  of  the  Hamitic  group  of 
races,  now  appear  to  science  as  terrse  geniti^  or  autochthones,  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Nile, — and  this,  of  course,  from  a  period  incalcu- 
lably beyond  all  "  chronology."  Upon  them,  at  a  secondary  phase 
of  the  existence  of  the  former,  but  prior  even  to  the  erection  of  the 
earliest  pyramid  of  the  Hid  Dynasty,  Semitic  races  by  degrees 
became  infiltrated  and,  at  a  later  period — Xilth  to XXIId  Dynasties 
— superposed.  From  about  the  twenty-second  century  b.  c,  down  to 
the  seventh,  Hyh909  invasions,  Israelitish  sojourn,  PhoBnician  com- 
merce, Assyrian  and  Babylonish  relations,  greatly  Semiticized  the 
people ;  at  the  same  time  that  frequent  intermarriages  of  the  phara- 
onic  and  hierogrammatic  families  with  princesses  and  noblesse  of  the 
Semitic  stock  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  mate- 
rially affected  the  original  type  of  the  ruling  class  of  Egyptians. 
About  B.  0,  650,  PsAMMETiOHUS  L,  by  throwing  open  the  army  and 
the  ports  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  introduced  a  third  element  of 
amalgaitiation,  viz :  the  Indo-European ;  which  received  still  stronger 
impetus  after  Cambtses  (b.  c.  525)  and  his  successors  held  Egypt 
prostrate  under  Arian  subjection.  Alexander  (b.  o.  332),  and  the 
Ptolemies,  then  overwhelmed  Lower  Egypt  with  Macedonians  and 
other  Grecians ;  C-ssar  (b.  c.  39-30),  and  the  Roman  emperors,  in- 
jected streams  of  Indo-Germanic,  .Celtic,  and  some  Sarmatian  blood, 
through  legionaries  drawn  even  from  Britannia  et  Dacia  antiqumy 
into  the  already-altered  Egyptian  veins.  Lastly,  b.  o.  641,  Arabia 
sent  her  wild  dromedary-riders  along  the  Nile  from  its  mouths  to  its 
Abyssinian  sources. 

Now,  at  this  period  of  Egyptian  life,  about  twelve  centuries  ago, 
no  population,  in  the  world  perhaps,  had  undergone  such  transforma- 
tions (individually  speaking)  of  type  as  had  these  Hamites  through 
Semitic  and  Lido-European  amalgamation  with  their  females, — never 
famous  for  continence  at  any  time.  Besides,  a  certain  but  really 
infinitesimal  and  ephemeral  quantum  of  Ethiopian  and  Nigritian 
blood  had,  through  importation  of  concubines,  all  along,  fiK)m  the 
Xnth  Dynasty,  been  flowing  in  upon  this  corrupted  mass  from  the 
south.  Preceded,  under  the  Ehalifates,  by  occasional  Turanian 
captives ;  increased  during  the  period  of  the  "  Ghuz  "  through  contact 
with  the  Mongolian  offshoots  of  Hulagou;  and  stimulated  daily  by 
fresh  accessions  of  "Caucasian"  MemlookSj — the  Ottomans,  about 
A.  D.  1517,  commenced  despoiling  the  fairest  land  amidst  all  those 
doomed  to  their  now-evanescent  dominion.  But, — and  here  is  the 
new  point  in  ethnology  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  solicited — 
from  and  after  the  era  of  the  Saracenic  conquest,  a  revulsion  in  the 
order  of  these  conflicting  amalgamations  began  to  take  effect.     On 
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the  advent  of  Islim  and  its  institutions,  which  were  received  with 
raptare  by  the  Egyptian  masses,  anions  between  the  Mohammedan- 
ized  Fellih  women  and  any  males  but  Mussulmans  became  unlawful 
It  will  also  be  noted,  too,  that  neither  the  ^^  Caucasian"  Memlooks, 
Dor  the  Turanian  Turks,  could  or  can  raise  hybrid  o£&pring  (perma-' 
nent,  I  mean  to  say),  in  Egypt:  and  again,  that  all  these  importations 
of  foreign  rulers,  since  the  time  of  Cambyses,  consisted  in  soldiery ^--^ 
veiy  disproportionate  in  numerical  amount  to  the  gross  bulk  of  the 
bdigenouB  agricultural  population. 

Hence,  under  Islamism,  the  people  began  to  pause,  as  regards 
any  important  effects,  in  this  promiscuous  intermixture  with  alien 
races;  except  (in  cities  chiefly)  with  their  congeners  the  Arabs. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  decaying  mongrels  termed 
"Copts**  (Christian  Jacobites)  —  no  Muslim  law  forbidding  their 
intercourse  with  any  nation — the  action  of  hybridity  has  never 
stopped  fiom  that  day  to  this :  which  is  the  simple  rationale  of  the 
discrepant  accounts  of  tourists  in  reject  to  the  multiform  varieties 
beheld  in  this  small  section  of  the  Egyptians.  Now,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  pause,  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  down  to 
the  present  time,  some  thirty-six  generations  have  elapsed ;  during 
which  the  Muslim  peasant  population — that  is,  between  two  and 
three  millions — intermarrying  among  themselves,  have  really  ab- 
sorbed, or  thrown  o£^  those  alien  elements  previously  injected  into 
iheir  blood, — and  thus,  the  FeMhs  of  the  present  ^y  have,  to  an 
amazing  degree,  and  after  some  fifty  centuries,  actually  recovered 
the  type  of  the  old  IVth  dynasty.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  assert 
that,  from  blank  centuries  before  Christ  down  to  the  XEKth  century 
after,  the  greatest  changes  which  time  has  wrought  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  indigenous  Egyptian  race  reduce  themselves, — in  religion,  to 
Mohammed  for  Osiris ;  in  language,  to  Semitic  for  Hamitic ;  in  insti- 
tutions, to  the  musket  for  the  bow;  but,  in  blood,  to  littie  if  any. 
See  again  Mb.  Pulszet's  Chapter  (I,  pp.  107-122),  and  our  plates 
(I  and  n,  infruL). 

One  word  more«  as  concerns  my  individual  contributions  in 
Chapters  V  and  VL 

With  the  exception  of  Chapter  m,  whu^h  Dr.  Mkios  has  been  so 
good  as  to  revise  himself  the  entire  labor  of  editorship  has  fi^Uen 
upon  me ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  I  have  not  had  the 
time,  even  supposing  possession  of  the  ability,  to  bestow  upon  my 
own  contributions  the  verbal  criticism  they  might,  otherwise,  have 
received.  Furthermore,  apart  from  a  few  pages  of  my  manuscripts 
regarding  the  natural  history  of  monkeys  submitted  last  summer  to 
the  obliging  perusal  of  my  friends,  Pbov.  Leidt  and  Db.  Msigb,  I 
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SECTION  L 


Authors  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  comparison  of 
languages  have  heen  inclined  sometimes  not  to  distinguish,  in  the 
grammar,  that  which  belongs  to  the  very  constitution  of  speech  (itself 
notiiing  else  than  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind),  and  that 
which  appertains  to  such  or  to  such  another  ^ven  form  of  utterance. 
It  is  here,  however,  that  an  important  distinction  should  be  made : 
because,  if  the  difference  between  generic  and  specific  characters  be 
not  perceived,  a  man  is  incapable  of  analysis ;  and  instead  of  making 
a  classification  he  loses  himself  in  a  synthesis  vague  and  ihdefinite. 

Languages  are  organisms  that  are  all  conceived  upon  the  same 
plan,-— one  might  almost  say,  upon  the  same  skeletoHj  which,  in  their 
development  and  their  composition,  follow  fixed  laws :  inasmuch  as 
these  laws  are  the  consequence  of  this  organism  itself.  But,  along- 
side of  this  identity  in  the  procedure,  each  fiimily  of  tongues  has  its 
own  special  evolution,  and  its  own  destinies.    They  all  possess  among 

(25) 
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themselves  some  particular  analogies,  which  are  made  evident  upon 
comparing  these  &milie8  one  with  another ;  but  such  resemblances 
are  never  the  same  amongst  many  &milies ;  and  two  groups,  that 
have  a  given  characteristic  in  common,  differ  through  some  other 
which,  notwithstanding,  links  one  of  them  to  a  group  more  remote. 
In  brief,  the  specific  characters  of  languages  are  like  those  of  ani- 
mals; no  oharacteriotie  taken  singly  possesses  an  absolute  value, 
being  merely  a  true  indication  of  lineage  or  of  relationship.  It  is 
their  multiplicity,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  grammatical  forms  alto- 
gether special,  which  really  constitutes  &milies.  The  closer  affinity 
becomes  grasped  when  words  are  discovered,  either  in  their  ^'  ensem- 
ble," or  for  uses  the  most  customary  and  most  ancient,  to  be  iden- 
tically the  same. 

Thus,  then,  we  recognise  two  degrees  of  relationship  among  the 
idioms  spoken  by  mankind,  viz :  the  relationship  of  words  coupled 
with  a  conformity  of  the  general  grammatical  system ;  or,  this  con- 
formity without  similitude  of  vocabulary.  Languages  may  be  termed 
daughters  or  sisters  when  they  offer  the  former  degree  of  relationship, 
and  allied  when  they  are  connected  through  the  latter. 

Do  all  languages  proceed  from  a  common  stock— from  one  primitive 
tongue,  which  has  been  the  (souehe)  trunk  of  the  branches  now-a- 
days  living  isolately  ? 

This,  for  a  long  time,  was  believed.  Nevertheless,  such  belief  was 
not  based  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of  tongues  that  had  either 
not  yet  been  attempted,  or  which  was  hardly  even  sketched  out :  but 
it  arose  simply  from  confidence  reposing  upon  tlie  recital  of  Genesis, 
and  owing  to  the  servile  interpretation  that  had  been  foisted  upon 
its  text.  Genesis,  indeed,  tells  us,  at  the  beginning  of  its  Xlth  chap- 
ter,'— ^^  There  toere  then  upon  all  the  earth  one  single  language  and  the 
same  wards.** 

This  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  has  for  its  object  to  explain 
the  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon.  The  nature  of  his  narrative 
cannot  occasion  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  criticism  the  least  practised. 
We  have  here  a  myth  that  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  which  the 
Uebrews  had  brought  back  again  (after  the  Captivity)  from  their 
mother-country.  But  it  is  impossible  to  behold  in  it  an  exposi  really 
historical.  The  motive  given  for  the  construction  of  the  tower  is 
that  which  would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  simple  and  ignorant 
population,  unable  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Assyrians 
should  erect  this  tower  destined  for  astronomical  observations,  inti- 

>  Verte  1 ;  Hebrew  Text  (Cahbn,  La  Bible,  Traduction  nouvdk,  Paris,  1831,  i.  p.  28)  — 
«  And  now  [KuL— H-AReT«]  the  wKoU  earth  was  of  [SAePAeH  AKAaTi]  one  lip  and  of 
[Df BeBIM  AKAaDIM]  ona  (set  of)  worda.*' 
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mately  woven  with  their  reli^on.  And  the  explanation  of  the  name 
of  BaBeL  (Babylon)  itself  completes  the  evidence  that  the  recital  had 
been  written  ex  pa$t  faeto ;  and,  like  so  many  myths,  suggested  by 
the  doable  acceptation  of  a  word.' 

The  confounding  of  the  speech  of  the  whole  earth,  could  have  been 
but  the  work  of  time,  and  of  time  very  prolonged ;  because  we  now 
know  what  lengthened  persistency,  what  vitality,  is  the  property  of 
tongues !  One  perceives  in  this  antique  legend  a  remembrance  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  divers  peoples,  and  amid 
the  different  races,  who  visited  Babylon  for  political  or  commercial 
interests.  As  these  populations  must  have  been  already  very  divided, 
their  languages  were  j^^elled  out,  at  the  period  of  the  narrative, 
into  a  great  number  of  dialects ;  and  the  simultaneous  employment 
of  all  these  idioms  in  one  and  the  same  city  appropriately  gave  it  the 
name  of  City  of  eanfusion,  Babylon,  moreover  (like  its  modem  suc- 
cessor, Bagdad  of  the  present  day),  was  situate  almost  at  the  point  of 
partition  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  white  race,  viz :  the  Shs- 
1CITB8,  or  Syro-Arabians,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  jAPETiBiB,  or 
IrtUio-Arians,  on  the  other.  The  valley  of  Shindr  was  then,  there- 
fore, as  the  frontier-line  betwixt  two  races  who  possessed  some  tradi«>. 
tions  of  a  common  origin ;  and  the  Biblical  mythos  of  the  ^^  Tower  '* 
had  for  its  object  an  explanation  of  the  forgotten  motives  of  their 
separation. 

Certainly,  if  one  were  to  take  the  account  of  Genesis  to  the  letter, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  first  men  had  not  yet 
attained  more  than  the  first  degrees  of  speech,  and  that  their  idiom 
was  then  of  great  simplicity.    K ow,  this  primitive  idiom  ought  to 

'  [It  18  an  ABiiiting  ooineideiioe  that,  while  the  above  edentifio  passagei  by  my  eradite 
IHead,  M.  Maubt,  are  in  the  stereotyper's  hands,  the  religions  and  profane  press  of 
tlM  United  States  should  be  ringing  with  the  joyftd  news  of  the  actual  discoyery,  on  the 
dasrie  plain  of  Arbela  too,  of  **that  TUanie  stmctnre"  (as  the  enthnsiastic  penny-a-liner 
veil  terms  it),  the  '*  7bw«r  of  Babd**  I  "  Sarprising,**  indeed,  would  it  be  were  such  disee- 
wrj  anthentie.  It  beoomee  still  more  *'  surprising  "  in  Tiew  of  the  palpable  anachronisms 
\sj  whieh  this  pious  writer  betrays  his  total  ignorance  of  the  nature,  epochas,  and  results, 
of  cuneiform  researohee:  but,  what  seems  most  **  surprising"  is,  that  this  newest  canard  of 
aome  adolescent  missionary  writing  to  Boston  (the  "modem  Athens")  from  "Beirut,  Dec. 
8,  ISM,**  should  traTcl  the  rounds  of  the  whole  press  of  America  without  (so  far  as  I  ean 
learn)  one  word  of  critical  commentary,  or  exposure  of  its  preposterous  fsllacies.  Those 
who,  even  in  this  country,  follow  step  by  step  each  discoTery  made  in  Assyria,  for  account 
of  the  Imperial  Goyemment,  by  the  erudite  and  indefatigable  MoysiBum  Place,  as  it  is 
announced  at  Paris,  are  perfectly  aware  that  eyery  newly-examined  **  tower"  in  that  region 
(besides  being  long  poeterier  in  age  to  the  Uut  built  of  67  Egyptian  pyramids)  only  affords 
additional  '^eonftrmattoaa"  of  the  medba  through  which,— during  the  Babylonish  captiyity, 
and  duly  regbtered  in  passages  of  Hebrew  literature  written  tj^fUr  the  **  school  of  Esdras  " 
established  itself  at  Jerusalem — ^this  myth  of  the  "  Tower  of  BaB6eL,"  as  shown  aboye,  arose 
In  ttie  Uraetitish  mind.    Oompaio  Typst  ofMmtkmd,  1864,  pp.  297, 606,  669-60:.--Q.  B.  G.] 
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have  preserved  itself  the  least  altered  in  that  very  countiy  where  lan- 
guages had  been  one  at  the  beginning.  And  yet,  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldsean  tongues,  which  were  those  of  these  countries,  are  very  &r 
from  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  first  floor  in  the  formation 
of  language.  The  Chinese,  and  the  languages  of  Thibet  as  well  as 
of  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  have  held  to  much  more  of  the  type 
of  primitive  tongues,  than  have  those  of  the  Semitic  stock.  Analo- 
gies infinitely  greater  ought  to  be  perceived  among  the  most  ancient 
languages — ^Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Sanscrit,  Chinese ;  inasmuch  as  they 
should  be  much  nearer  to  the  source.  Albeit  we  meet  with  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  and  the  style  of  Genesis  no  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Chinese  ^^  Kings j*'  than  the  language  of  the  Hig-veda  approaches  that 
which  the  hieroglyphics  have  preserved  for  us.  Amidst  these  idioms 
there  exists  nothing  but  those  identities  that  are  due  to  the  use  of 
onomatopees,  which  waa  more  frequent  in  primitive  times  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  grammatical  forms  are  dififerent.  K ow,  let  us 
note  that — such  is  the  persistency  of  these  forms  in  languages — ^the 
Greek  and  the  German,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  San- 
scritic  stem  for  more  than  8000  years,  have  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  common  stock  of  grammar.  How  much  richer  should  not 
this  stock  have  been  amongst  those  languages  of  which  we  cited  the 
names  above. 

Besides,  even  were  the  similar  words  of  these  primitive  idioms 
much  more  numerous  than  a  few  biliteral  and  monosyllabic  onoma- 
topees, this  would  be  &r  from  sufiicing  to  establish  unity.  Many 
smiilar  words  result,  in  tongues  the  most  diverse,  frt)m  the  natural 
{liaisons)  connections  that  certain  sounds  have  with  such  or  such 
another  sensation.  Between  the  word  and  the  perception,  there  are 
very  many  secret  analogies  that  escape  us,  and  which  were  more  de- 
cided when  man  lived  in  closer  contact  with  nature.  This  is  what 
the  learned  historian  of  Semitic  tongues,  M.  Ernest  Renan,^  has  judi- 
ciously remarked.  Primitive  man  endeavored  to  imitate  everything 
that  surrounded  him ;  because  he  lived  altogether  externally.  Other 
verbal  resemblances  are  the  efiTect  of  chance.  The  scale  of  sounds  in 
human  speech  is  too  little  extended,  and  the  sounds  themselves  merge 
too  easily  one  into  another,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fortuitous  affinity  in  a  given  case. 

Similitudes,  to  be  veritable,  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  principles 
more  solid  than  a  few  rare  analogies.  And  these  resemblances  do 
not  exist  among  those  languages  carried,  according  to  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  slavish  inteipreters  of  Genesis,  troxa  the  valley  of  Shiner  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  world.    The  constitution  of  the  tongues  of 

*  J2iilotr«  $i  8ff9ikm%  eompari  da  Langtisi  SimUiquUt  Parit,  Sro.,  \xt  partie»  1866. 
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each  fiftmily  appears  as  a  primitive  &ct,  of  which  we  can  no  more 
pierce  the  origins  than  we  can  seize  those  of  the  animal  species.  In 
the  same  manner  that  creation  has  sported  amid  the  infinite  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  type,  so  hnman  intelligence  has  manifested 
itself  through  a  maltitnde  of  idioms  which  have  differently  rendered 
its  conceptions  and  its  ideas. 


SECTION  n. 

The  ancient  grammarians,  who  submitted  speech  to  a  lo^cal  and 
reasoned  analysis,  had  figured  to  themselves  that,  in  its  formation,  the 
human  mind  must  have  followed  the  rational  march  indicated  by 
reason.  An  examination  of  the  facts  has  proved  that  there  happened 
nothing  of  the  sort 

Upon  studying  a  tongue  at  the  divers  epochs  of  its  grammatical 
existence,  it  has  become  settled  that  our  processes  of  logic  and  of 
analysis  were  unknown  to  the  first  men.  Thought  presented  itself 
at  first  under  a  form  at  one  and  the  same  time  confused  and  complex, 
in  which  the  mind  had  no  consciousness  of  the  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Sensations  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
memory  and  speech,  in  lieu  of  reproducing  their  signs  separately, 
reflected  them  all  together  in  their  simultaneous  action.  Thought 
was  wholly  sympathetic.  That  which  demonstrates  it  is,  that  the 
most  ancient  languages  offer  this  character  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  them  the  word  is  not  distinguishable  firom  the  phrase,— otherwise 
speaking,  they  talked  by  phrases,  and  not  by  words.  Each  expres- 
sion is  the  complete  organism,  of  which  the  parts  are  not  only 
appendices  one  of  another,  but  are  inclosed  within  each  other,  or  are 
tightly  interlocked.  This  is  what  philolo^sts  have  termed  aggluti- 
nation^  polysynthetism.  Such  manner  of  expressing  oneself  is  doubt- 
less little  &vorable  to  perspicuity ;  but,  besides  that  the  first  men  were 
fisur  from  possessing  the  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  our  time,  their 
conception  was  sufficiently  simple  to  be  seized  without  great  labor 
of  reflection.  Furthermore,  men,  without  doubt,  then  imderstood 
each  other  rather  by  intuition  than  through  reasoning.  What  they 
sought  for  was  an  intimate  relation  between  their  sentiments  and 
those  vocal  signs,  by  the  help  of  which  the  former  could  be  manifested ; 
and  these  relations  once  established,  they  were  perceived  and  com- 
prehended like  the  play  of  the  features,  like  the  meaning  of  a  gesture, 
rather  spontaneously  than  through  analysis  of  their  parts. 

In  whatever  method  we  would  explain  to  ourselves,  however,  this 
P'.lmitive  characteristic  of  human  speech,  it  is  now-a-days  not  the 
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less  determined.  The  history  of  languages  is  but  the  continual 
march  fix)m  synthesis  towards  analysis.  Everywhere  one  beholds  a 
first  idiom  giving  place  to  a  vulgar  tongue,  that  does  not  constitute^ 
to  speak  correctly,  a  different  idiom,  but  which  is  a  vernacular  in  its 
second  phasis,  tiiat  is,  at  a  period  more  analytical.  Whilst  th^ 
primitive  tongue  is  overloaded  with  flexions  in  order  to  express  th* 
more  delicate  relations  of  thought,  richer  in  images  if  perhaps  poorer 
in  ideas,  the  modem  dialect  is  clearer,  more  explicit, — separating 
that  which  the  ancients  crowded  together ;  breaking  up  the  mechan- 
isms of  the  ancient  tongue  so  as  to  give  to  each  idea,  and  to  each 
relation,  its  isolated  expression. 

And  here  let  not  the  expressions  be  confounded  with  the  words^ 
The  tvord$y  otherwise  called  the  elements,  that  enter  into  the  expres- 
sion, are  short,  generally  monosyllabic,  furnished  nearly  all  with 
short  vowels  or  with  simple  consonants ;  but  these  words  disappear 
in  the  expressiam  within  which  they  enter ;— one  does  not  seize  them 
more  than  can  the  eye,  in  the  color  green,  distinguish  the  blue  and 
yellow.  The  composing  words  are  pressed  {imbrieatedy  to  speak  with 
botanists),  to  such  degree,  that  one  might  call  them,  according  to 
the  comparison  of  Jacob  Grimm,  blades  of  herbage  in  a  grass-plot. 
And  that  which  takes  place,  for  the  composition  of  the  expressions^ 
happens  also  as  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  so  strin- 
gently cling  to  them,  viz :  the  same  simplicity  of  sounds,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  must  nevertheless  allow  all  the  parts  of  its  organ- 
ism to  be  seized.  "No  primitive  tongue,"  writes  M.  Jacob  Grimm, 
in  his  memoir  on  the  origin  of  speech,  "possesses  a  duplication  of 
consonant.  This  doubling  arises  solely  from  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  different  consonants.*'  At  the  secondary  epoch  there  appear  the 
diphthongs  and  breakages  {brisements) ;  whereas  the  tertiary  is  char* 
acterized  by  softenings  and  by  other  alterations  in  the  vowels. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  Sanscrit  which  has  made  evident  these  curious 
laws  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  languages^^  The  Sanscrit,  with 
its  admirable  richness  of  grammatical  forms,  its  eight  cases,  its  six 
moods, — its  numerous  terminations  and  its  varied  forms  enouncing, 
alongside  of  the  principal  idea,  a  host  of  accessoiy  notions — ^was  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  study  of  the  growth  and  decline  of  a  tongue.  At 
its  dibut,  in  the  Rig-vcda,  the  language  appears  with  this  synthetic 
character;  these  continual  inversions,  these  complex  expressions  that 
we  just  now  signalized  as  conditions  in  the  primordial  exercise  of 
thought.  Afterwards  follows  the  Sanscrit  of  the  grand  epopees  of 
India.  The  language  had  then  acquired  more  suppleness,  whilst 
preserving,  nevertheless,  the  rigidity  of  its  pristine  processes :  but 
soon  the  grammatical  edifice  becomes  decomposed.  The  Pali^  which 
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oorreHponds  to  its  first  age  of  alteration,  is  stamped  with  a  remark- 
able spirit  of  analysis.  ^^  The  laws  that  presided  over  the  formation 
of  this  tongue,"  writes  EuoiNS  Burnouf/  ''are  those  of  which  the 
application  is  discernible  in  other  idioms,  at  diverse  epochas  and  in 
veiy  different  countries.  These  laws  are  general,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  necessary*  Let  the  Latin,  in  &ct,  be  compared  with  the  Ian* 
goages  which  are  derived  from  it;  the  ancient  Teutonic  dialects 
with  the  tongues  of  the  same  origin ;  the  ancient  Greek  with  the 
modem ;  the  Sanscrit  with  the  numerous  popular  dialects  of  India ; 
and  the  same  principles  will  be  seen  to  develop  themselves,  the  same 
laws  to  be  applicable.  The  organic  inflections  of  the  mother  tongues 
•absist  in  part,  but  in  an  evident  state  of  alteration.  More  generally 
they  disappear,  and  are  replaced ;  the  cases  by  particles,  the  tenses 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  These  processes  vary  from  one  tongue  to 
another,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  It  is  always  analysis, 
whether  a  synthetical  language  finds  itself  suddenly  spoken  by  bar> 
barians  who,  not  understanding  the  structure,  suppress  and  replace 
its  inflexions ;  or  whether,  abandoned  to  its  own  course,  and  by  dint 
of  being  cultivated,  it  tends  towards  decomposition,  and  to  subdi- 
vide the  signs  representative  of  ideas  and  of  the  relations  them- 
selves." 

The  Prakritj  which  represents  the  secondary  age  of  alteration  in 
ancient  tongues,  is  submitted  to  the  same  analogies.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  less  rich ;  on  the  other,  simple  and  more  facile.  Finally, 
the  Kawif  ancient  idiom  of  Java,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit ; 
wherein  this  language,  deprived  of  its  inflexions,  has  taken  in  their 
place  the  prepositions  and  the  vernacular  dialects  of  that  island. 
These  three  tongues,  themselves  formed  through  derivation  from  the 
Sanscrit,  soon  undergo  the  same  lot  as  their  mother :  they  become, 
€ach  in  its  turn,  dead,  learned,  and  sacred  languages, — the  Pali,  in 
the  isle  of  Ceylon  and  in  Indo-China ;  the  Prakrit  among  the  Djainas ; 
the  Kawi  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Bali  and  Madoura ;  and  in  their 
place  arise  in  India  dialects  more  popular  still,  the  tongues  Qour$^ 
Sindee^  Cashmerianj  Bengaleey  the  dialect  of  Guzerat,  the  Mahratfa, 
kc^  together  with  the  other  vulgar  idioms  of  Hindoststn,  of  which 
the  system  is  £ar  less  learned.^ 

Languages  of  the  regions  intermediary  between  India  and  the 
CSaucasus  offer,  in  their  relation  and  affiliation,  differences  of  the 
lame  order.  At  the  more  ancient  periods  appear  the  Zend  and  the 
Parsi,  bound  together  through  a  dose  relationship  with  the  Sanscrit, 
but  corresponding  to  two  different  developments  of  the  &culty  of 

*  Bt9a\  tur  le  Pali,  par  E.  Bvutouf  et  Chr.  Lassin. 

*  foirstr  RbvaX)  Op,  eU.,  **d«  Porigfne  da  Isngftge,**  p.  22. 
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speech.  The  Zend,  notwithstanding  its  traits  of  resemblance  with 
the  Yedic  Sanscrit,  allows  oar  perceiving,  as  it  were,  the  first  symp- 
toms of  a  labor  of  condensation  in  the  pronnnciation,  and  of  analysis 
in  the  expression.  It  wears  all  the  external  guise  of  a  tongue  with 
flexions  {langue  d  jUxum) ;  bnt  at  the  epoch  of  the  Sassanides  [a.  d. 
224  to  644]  as  M.  Spiegel  remarks,  it  already  commences  to  dis- 
robe itself  of  them.  The  tendency  to  analysis  makes  itself  by  &r  more 
felt  in  the  old  Persic,  or  Parsi ;  and,  in  modem  Periian^  decomposi- 
tion has  attained  itB  ultimate  term. 

We  might  reproduce  the  same  observations  for  the  languages  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Armenian  and  the  Georgian;  for  Semitic  tongues, 
by  comparing  the  Rahlinieal  with  the  ancient  Hebrew;  but  what  has 
been  already  said  suffices  for  the  comprehension  of  the  fiict. 

The  cause  of  these  transformations  is  found  in  the  very  condition 
of  a  tongue,  in  the  method  through  which  it  moulds  itself  upon  the 
impressions  and  wants  of  the  mind, — it  proceeds  fix>m  its  own  mode 
of  generation.  An  idiom  is  an  organism  subject,  like  every  organ- 
ism, to  the  laws  of  development.  One  must  not,  writes  Wilhelm 
VON  HuLMBOLDT,  cousidcr  a  language  as  a  product  dead  and  formed 
but  once ;  it  is  an  animate  being  and  ever  creative.  Human  thought 
/  elaborates  itself  with  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  and  of  this  thought, 
language  is  a  manifestation.  An  idiom  cannot,  therefore,  remain 
stationary ;  it  walks,  it  develops  itself,  it  grows  up,  it  fortifies  itself 
it  becomes  old,  and  it  reaches  decrepitude. 

The  tongue  sets  forth  with  a  first  phonetic  radical,  which  renders 
the  sensation  in  all  its  simplicity  and  its  generality.  This  is  not  yet 
a  verb,  nor  an  adjective,  nor  a  substantive ;  it  is  a  word  that  expresses 
the  common  sensation  that  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  gramma- ' 
tical  categories ;  which  translates  the  sentiment  of  weL&re,  of  plea- 
sure, of  pain,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  light,  or  of  heat.  In  the  use  that 
is  made  of  speech,  there  is  doubtiess  by  turns  a  sense  verbal  or 
nominal,  adverbial  or  qualifying ;  but  nothing,  however,  in  its  form 
indicates  or  specifies  such  a  part  {rSU).  Very  simple  languages  are 
still  nearly  all  at  this  elementary  stage.  It  is  at  a  later  day  only  that 
the  mind  creates  those  formswhich  are  called  members  of  a  discourse. 
These  had  existed  without  doubt  virtually,  but  the  intelligence  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  distinguishing  them  profoundly  by  an  essential 
form.  Subsequently  there  forms  went  on  multiplying  themselves ; 
but  their  abundance  no  less  than  their  nature  has  varied  according 
to  countries  and  to  races.  Sometimes  it  is  upon  the  verb  that 
imagination  has  exhausted  all  the  shades  of  expression ;  at  others  it 
]s  to  the  substantive  that  it  has  attributed  these  modifications.  Mind 
has  been  more  or  less  inventive,  and  more  or  less  rational :  it  has 
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■eised  here  upon  delicacies  which  completely  escaped  it  tnere ;  and 
in  the  clumsiest  tongues  one  remarks  shadowings,  or  gradations, 
that  are  wanting  to  the  most  refined.  Of  this  let  us  give  an  example : 
— the  Sanscrit  is  a  great  deal  richer  than  Greek  in  the  manner  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  expresses  the  relationship  of  the  noun  to  a  phrase, 
and  the  relations  of  words  between  themselves.  It  possesses  a  fitr 
deeper  and  much  purer  sentiment  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  of 
its  intrinsic  value :  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  conception  of  the  mood 
in  a  verb,  considered  as  distinct  from  time,  escaped  it, — the  verbal 
nature  of  the  infinitive  remained  to  it  unknown.  Sanscrit  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  yields  to  Greek,  which,  moreover,  is  united  to  it 
by  very  tight  bands. 

Thus  then,  human  intelligence  did  not  arrive  in  every  language 
to  the  same  degree,  and  consequently  it  did  not  create  the  same 
secondaiy  wheel-work.  The  general  mechanism  presented  itself 
eveiywhere  the  same ;  because  this  mechanism  proceeds  from  the 
internal  nature  of  our  mind,  and  this  nature  is  the  same  for  aU 
mankind. 

The  genius  of  each  tongue,  then,  marked  out  its  pattern ;  and  this 
genius  has  been  mare  or  less  fecund,  exhibits  more  or  less  of  mobility. 
Words  have  constantly  represented  the  same  order  of  objects,  because 
these  objects  do  not  change  according  to  countries  or  according  to 
races ;  but  they  are  offered  under  aspects  the  most  varied,  and  these 
aspects  have  not  always  been  identical  under  different  skies  and 
amid  diverse  societies.  Hence  the  creation  of  words  in  unequal 
number  to  represent  the  same  sum-total  of  known  objects.  The 
brilliant  ima^nation  of  one  people  has  been  a  never-failing  source 
of  new  words,  of  novel  forms ;  at  the  same  time  that,  amongst 
others,  the  idea  has  remained  almost  embryonic,  and  the  object  ever 
presented  itself  under  the  same  aspect  If  given  impressions  were 
paramount,  the  words  by  which  they  were  translated  became  greatiy 
multiplied. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  there  was  a  host  of  expressions  to  render 
the  idea  of  horse.  In  Sanscrit,  the  language  of  Hindostd^n,  where  the 
dephant  plays  a  part  as  important  as  the  horse  among  ourselves, 
words  abound  to  designate  this  pachyderm.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
nominated as  ^^the  twice-drinldng  animal,"  sometimes  as  ^^he  who 
has  two  teeth;"  sometimes  as  ^Hhe  animal  with  proboscis."  And 
that  which  happens  for  substantives  occurs  also  for  verbs.  Among 
the  American  tongues,  spoken  by  populations  who  had  few  objects 
before  their  sight,  but  whose  life  consisted  altogether  in  action  and 
feeling,  verbal  forms  are  singularly  multitudinous.  On  the  opposite 
hand,  in  Sanscrit  and  in  Greek,  which  were  spoken  in  the  presence 
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of  a  civilization  already  advanced,  amid  an  infinitude  of  productions 
of  nature  or  of  industry,  the  nouns  take  precedence  over  the  verbs. 
Here  the  richness  of  the  cases  dispenses  with  the  rigorous  sense  of 
prepositions,  as  occurs  in  Greek ;  whereas  among  ourselves,  who  in 
French  possess  no  longer  any  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  exacts 
that  our  prepositions  should  be  well  defined*  Hence,  then,  the  life 
itself  of  a  people  has  been  the  source  of  the  modifications  operated 
in  its  tongue,  and  each  idiom  has  pursued  its  development  after  its 
own  fashion. 

Two  causes  combine  towards  effecting  an  alteration  of  langoages, 
viz :  their  development  within  themselves,  and  their  contact  with 
foreign  idioms, — above  all  with  such  as  belong  to  families  altogether 
distinct ;  but  the  second,  compared  to  the  first,  is  of  small  account. 
The  influence  of  neighboring  foreign  tongues  introduces  some  new 
words  and  simdry  locutions,  certain  "  idiotisms ;"  but  it  cannot,  witiiout 
difiSlculty,  inject  into  alien  speech  those  grammatical  forms  which  are 
its  own  heritage.  Its  influence  re-acts  much  more  upon  the  style  than 
on  the  grammar.  If  two  languages  of  distinct  families  are  spoken  by 
neighboring  populations,  or  by  those  living  in  pe^etual  contact,  it  or- 
dinarily happens  that  the  most  analytical  tongue  forces  its  processes  to 
penetrate  into  that  which  is  the  less  so.  Thence  it  is  that  the  Gtorman, 
brought  into  contact  with  the  French,  loses  a  portion  of  its  syntheti- 
cal expressions,  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  those  compound 
phrases  which  it  received  from  the  Asiatic  speech  whence  it  issued ; 
and  that  the  French,  when  spoken  by  ITegroes,  is  stripped  of  its 
grammatical  richness,  and  becomes  simplified  almost  to  the  level  of 
an  African  tongue.  In  the  same  manner  the  Armorican,  or  £(u-^ 
BretoHj  whilst  preserving  the  ground-work  of  Celtic  grammar,  is 
now-a-days  spoken  under  a  form  that  recalls  more  of  French  than  of 
the  ancient  Armorican. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  the  crossing  of  languages,  like  that  of 
races,  has  really  not  been  very  deep.  Once  invaded  by  a  strangep- 
tongue,  one  of  a  nature  more  logical  in  its  processes,  the  old  lan- 
guage either  has  not  undergone  more  than  superficial  alterations,  or 
has  disappeared  entirely,  without  bequeathing  to  the  idiom  which 
followed  it  any  inheritance  but  that  of  a  few  words.  Such  is  what 
happened  to  Latin  as  regards  the  Gallic  (Qaulois).  This  Celtic 
tx>ngue  is  completely  supplanted  by  the  idiom  of  the  Romans,  and  has 
left  no  other  vestiges  of  its  existence  than  a  few  words,  together  with, 
doubtless,  some  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  also  that  have  passed 
into  the  French.  One  perceives  equally  well  in  English,  here  and 
thAre,  words  and  locutions  that  appertain  to  the  Welsh ;  and  which^ 
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in  consequence,  must  be  a  heritage  of  the  tongue  whilom  spoken  by 
the  Kelta  of  Albion. 

If  the  grammatical  dispossession  of  a  language  could  have  been 
wrought  gradually,  one  ought  to  find  some  mixed  phrases  at  the 
living  period  of  those  tongues  that  have  been  driven  out  by  others. 
Now,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Basque^  for  example,  foreign  in 
origin  both  tor  French  and  Spanish,  has  indeed  been  altered  through 
the  adoption  of  a  few  words  and  a  few  locutions  borrowed  from  these 
languages,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and,  as  it  were,  invested ;  but 
it  evermore  clings  to  the  basis  of  its  structure,  the  vital  principle 
of  its  organism ;  and  a  Franco-Basque,  or  a  Basco-Spanish,  is  not 
spoken,  nowhere  has  ever  been  spoken.  Modem  Greek  has  appro- 
priated many  words  from  Turkish,  no  less  than  from  Italian,  as  well 
as  some  expressions  of  both  tongues;  but  its  entire  construction 
remains  fundamentally  Hellenic,  notwithstanding  that  it 'belongs 
to  the  analytical  period,  and  that  the  ancient  Greek  was  still 
emei^ng  from  the  synthetic.  Again,  the  Persian,  which  is  so 
imbued  with  Arabic  words  that  writers  of  this  language  often  inter- 
calate sentences  wholly  Arabic  in  their  discourses,  remains,  never- 
theless, completely  Indo-Germanic  as  concerns  its  grammar.  But 
we  have  not  seen  that  this  tongue  has  ever  associated  the  Persian 
declension  with  the  Arabic  conjugation,  or  yoked  the  Persian  pre- 
positions to  Semitic  affixes  and  suffixes.  Finally,  the  Osm&nlee 
Turkish,  besides  incorporating  words  of  every  language  with  which 
the  Turks  have  been  in  contact  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  has 
purloined  all  its  scientific  nomenclature  from  the  Arabs,  most  of  its 
polite  diplomatic  phrases  from  the  Persians;  but,  whilst  fusing 
Semitic  as  well  as  Indo-European  exotic  words  into  its  eopia  ver- 
horum,  the  radical  structure  of  its  so-called  Tartarian  [or,  Turanian] 
grammar,  no  less  than  its  original  vocabulary,  is  still  so  tenaciously 
preserved,  that  a  coarse  Siberian  Yakut  can  even  now,  after  ages  of 
ancestral  separation,  communicate  his  simple  ideas  to  the  intelligence 
of  a  Constantinopolitan  Turko-Sybarite. 

All  these  considerations  show  us,  therefore,  that  the  &milies  of 
tongues  are  assemblages  {de9  ensembles)  very  distinct,  and  the  results 
of  a  diversified  order  of  the  creative  faculty  of  speech.  This  faculty 
does  not,  then,  appear  to  us  as  absolutely  identical  in  its  action ;  and 
we  must  necessarily  admit  that  it  corresponds,  under  its  different 
forms,  to  races  of  mankind  possessing  different  faculties,  as  well  for 
speech  as  for  ideas.  This  is  what  the  study  of  the  principal  classes 
or  fiimiliee  of  tongues  will  make  still  more  evident ;  seeing  that  we 
shall  find  them  in  a  relation  sufficiently  striking  to  the  different 
human  races. 
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One  of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  Germany,  M.  A,  P.  Pott, 
Professor  of  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Halle,  has  recently 
combated  (in  a  work  entitled,  ^^  The  Inequality  of  Human  RaceSj 
viewed  efpeeiaUy  as  regards  the  Constitution  of  their  Speeehj')  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  unique  primitive  language,  whence  all  others  are  supposed 
to  have  issued ;  and  he  has  shown  that  it  has  no  more  foundation  than 
that  which  would  make  all  the  species  of  one  and  tBe  same  genus 
issue  from  a  single  individual,  and  all  varieties  from  one  primitive 
type.    He  has  claimed  for  languages  an  ethnological  character,  suited 
to  the  classification  of  races,  not  less  certain  than  the  physical  type 
and  the  corporeal  forms.    Perhaps  even,  he  observes,  the  idiom 
is  a  criterion  more  certain  than  the  physical  constitution.    Does  not 
speech,  in  fact,  reflect  the  intelligence  better,  —  is  not  language 
more  competent  to  give  the  latter's  measurement,  than  can  be  gatli- 
ered  from  the  dimensions  of  the  facial  angle,  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  cranium  ?    A  powerful  mind  may  inhabit  a  slender  and  mis- 
shapen body,  whilst  a  well-made  tongue,  rich  in  forms  and  nuaneeSy 
could  not  take  its  birth  among  intellects  infirm  or  degenerate.    This 
observation  of  M.  Pott  is  just ;  but  it  ought  likewise  to  be  allowed 
that  the  classification  of  languages  offers,  perhaps,  more  uncertainty 
than  that  of  races  considered  physiologically.     The  truth  of  this 
remark  of  M.  Pott  must,  nevertheless,  be  restricted ;  because  speech 
is  not  the  complete  measure  of  intelligence,  taken  in  the  aggregate. 
It  is  merely  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  perception  of  relationships, 
of  sensibility,  and  of  memory :  because  we  shall  see,  further  on,  that 
some  peoples,  very  far  advanced  in  civilization,  could  have  a  language 
very  imperfect  in  its  forms;  at  the  same  time  that  some  savage  tribes 
do  speak  an  idiom  possessing  a  certain  grammatical  richness. 

SECTION  m. 

Philologists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  comparative  study 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  MM.  P.  Bopp  and  Pott,  in  particular, 
have  established  the  more  or  less  close  relationship  of  these  tongues 
amongst  each  other.  All,  with  the  exception  of  some  idioms,  of 
which  we  shall  treat  anon,  offer  the  same  grammatical  system,  and 
a  vocabulary  whose  words  can  be  attached  one  to  another  through 
the  rules  of  etymology.  I  say  the  rules^  because  etymology  now-a- 
days  possesses  its  own,  and  is  no  longer  governed  by  arbitrary,  often 
ingenious,  but  chimerical  distinctions.     Through  the  attentive  com- 

*  Die  Ungletehheit  memchUeher  Rasaen  hauptachlieh  vom  Spraehwiuemchaftliekm  Stanipunktt^ 
unter  haonderer  BeriUhakhtigung  von  det  Orafen  yon  Gobiubav  gleiehnamigen  Wirke;  Lemg» 
&  Detmold,  8to.,  1856. 
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pariflon  of  the  changes  that  well-known  words  have  undergone  in 
passing  fix)m  one  language  into  another,  modem  philology  has  be- 
come enabled  to  grasp  the  laws  of  permutation  as  regards  the  letters, 
and  the  regular  processes  for  the  exchange  of  sounds.  These  facts 
once  settled,  it  has  become  possible  to  trace  backward  words,  in  appear- 
ance strangely  dissimilar,  to  a  common  root  which  stands  forth  as  the 
type  whence  modifications  have  produced  all  these  derivative  words. 

It  is  in  the  Samerit  that  this  type  has  been  discovered ;  or,  at  the 
very  leasts  the  Sanscrit  presents  itself  under  a  form  much  more 
ancient  than  the  European  formations ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  that  type  of  which  we  can  no  longer  grasp  any 
but  the  diversified  derivatives. 

In  like  manner,  the  grammar  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  in  its 
fundamental  forms,  is  recognized  in  the  Sanscrit  grammar.  This 
grammar,  of  which  we  specified  above  the  character  and  richness, 
incloses,  so  to  speak,  in  substance,  those  of  all  the  European  idioms. 
The  elements  which  compose  these  idioms  are  like  so  many  dibru  of 
a  more  ancient  tongue,  whose  model  singularly  approximates  to  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
each  their  own  riches  and  their  individual  genius  besides.  In  cer- 
tain points  they  are  often  more  developed  than  the  Sanscrit  But, 
taken  in  their  collective  amplitude,  they  are  certainly  branches  more 
impoverished  than  that  which  constitutes  the  Sanscrit.  These 
branches  appertain  to  a  common  source  that  is  called  Indo-JEurepean 
or  Indo-Q-ermanie.  The  sap  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  exhausted 
itself  little  by  little ;  and  those  branches  most  distant  from  the  trunk 
have  no  longer  anything  like  the  youth,  fulness,  and  life,  which  flow 
in  the  vessels  of  the  branches  of  primary  formation. 

Hence  the  languages  of  Europe  belong  to  a  great  family,  that,  at 
an  early  hour,  divided  itself  into  many  branches,  of  whose  common 
ancestor  we  are  ignorant,  but  of  whom  we  encounter  in  the  Sanscrit 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  collateral  lines.  We  have  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  Persic  {Parst)  and  the  Zend  were  two  tongues 
very  intimately  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  They  are  consequently  sisters: 
and,  whilst  certain  tongues  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Greek  and  the 
Shlavic  languages,  recall,  in  a  sufficiently  striking  manner,  the  Sans- 
crit ;  others,  the  Germanic  tongues,  hold  more  closely  to  the  Persic 
and  the  Zend. 

Comparison  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  caused  them  to  be 
grouped  into  four  great  classes,  representing^  as  it  were,  so  many  sis- 
ters finom  the  same  mother,  but  sisters  who  have  not  been  called  to  an 
equality  of  partition.  The  more  one  advances  toward  the  East,  the 
more  are  found  those  tongues  that  have  partaken  of  the  inheritance. 
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Whilst  the  Bclavonic  idioms,  and  in  particular  the  Lithuanian  family, 
have  preserved,  almost  without  alteration,  the  mould  of  which  Sans- 
crit yields  us  the  most  ancient  product^  the  Celtic  languages,  driven 
away  to  the  West,  remind  us  only  in  a  sufficiently-remote  manner  of 
the  mother-tongue ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  that  they 
constituted  a  group  apart 

This  distribution  of  languages  in  Eurox>e,  co-relative  in  their  affi- 
nity with  the  antique  idioms  once  spoken  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is  an  incontestable  index  to  the 
Asiatic  ori^n  of  the  peoples  who  speak  them.  One  cannot  here  sup- 
pose a  fortuitous  circumstance.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  these  tribes 
issuing  from  Asia  had  impinged  one  against  another;  and  the  Celts, 
as  the  most  ancient  immigrants  on  the  European  continent,  have 
ended  by  becoming  its  most  occidental  inhabitants. 

We  have  been  saying  that  the  European  languages  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic  stock  are  referred  to  four  families.  We  have  already  enume- 
rated the  Celtic,  the  Indo-Qermanic,  and  the  Shlavic  tongues.  The 
fourth  family,  which  may  be  called  Pelasgicy  comprehends  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  all  the  languages  that  have  issued  from  theni.  Let 
us  examine  separately  the  characteristics  of  these  linguistic  £iimilies, 
whose  destinies,  posteriorly  to  the  populations  which  spoke  them, 
have  exercised  such  influence  upon  those  of  humanity. 

The  Greco-Latin  group  has  received  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  Greece 
and  Italy  having  been  peopled  originally  by  a  common  race,  the  Pe- 
lasgij  whose  idiom  may  be  considered  as  the  (sotiehe)  source  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  The  first  of  these  tongues  is  not,  in  fact,  as 
had  been  formerly  ima^ned,  the  "mother"  of  the  other.  They  aro 
simply  two  sisters :  and  if  a  different  age  is  to  be  assigned  to  them, 
the  Latin  possesses  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  elder.  Indeed,  this 
language  presents  a  more  archaic  character  than  the  classical  Greek. 
The  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Hellenic  idiom,  that  of  the  ^^£olians, 
resembles  the  Latin  much  more  than  the  later  dialects  of  Greek. 
Whilst,  in  this  last  tongue,  the  presence  of  the  article  announces  the 
secondaiy  period,  at  the  same  time  that  contractions  are  already  nu- 
merous, the  synthetical  character  is  more  pronounced  in  Latin ;  its 
grammatical  elements  have  not  yet  been  separated  into  so  many  dit 
ferent  words ;  and  the  phraseology,  as  well  as  the  conjugation  and  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  declensions,  possess  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  which  we  encounter  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  Latin  vocabu- 
lary contains,  over  and  above,  a  multitude  of  words  whose  archaic 
form  is  altogether  Sanscrit  This  language  has  moreover  passed,  in 
its  grammatical  forms  and  its  syntax,  through  a  series  of  transforma- 
tions that  we  can  follow  from  the  most  ancient  epigraphic  and  poeti- 
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cal  monuments  back  to  the  authors  of  the  IVth  and  Vth  century  before 
our  era.  Latin  itself  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  ancient  &mily  of  Italic  tongues,  and  which  comprehended  three 
branches, — ^the  Japygian^  the  Etru8can^  and  the  ItalioU  These  again, 
in  their  turn,  subdivide  themselves  into  two  branches :  the  fii^t  con- 
stituting the  Latin  proper,  and  the  second  comprising  the  dialects  of 
the  Ombrians,  the  Marses,  the  Volsciaus,  and  the  Samnites. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  Japygian  tongue  solely  through  some 
inscriptions  found  in  Calabria,  and  belonging  to  the  Messaprine  dia- 
lect Their  decipherment  is  as  yet  little  advanced ;  notwithstanding 
the  labors  that  comparative  philology  has  undertaken  in  these  latter 
days  :^  but,  what  of  it  is  understood  suffices  to  exhibit  to  us  an  Indo- 
European  tongue,  which  becomes  recognizable  in  a  much  more  certain 
manner  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Italiot  languages ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
tongues  somewhat-closely  allied  to  the  Latin,  and  whose  forms 
approximate  already,  in  sundry  respects,  more  to  the  Sanscrit. 

The  comparison  of  these  last  idioms  to  tlieir  Asiatic  prototype  per- 
mits us  not  merely  to  seize  the  relationship  of  the  tribes  that  spoke 
them.  It  enables  us  to  judge,  also,  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
they  had  attu.ned  when  they  penetrated  into  Europe.  In  fact,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  philologues  of  Ger- 
many, M.  Th.  Momhsen,  those  words  that  we  discover  at  once  with  the 
same  signification,  in  the  difierent  Indo-European  tongues, — except, 
be  it  well  understood,  the  modifications  which  became  elaborated  ac- 
cording to  the  inherent  genius  and  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  these 
languages — ^give  us  the  measure  of  the  social  state  of  the  emigrant 
race  at  the  moment  of  its  departure.  Now,  all  the  names  of  cattie, 
of  domestic  animals,  for  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  goose,®  are  the  same 
in  Sanscrit,  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  German.  Hence,  the  Indo- 
European  population  knew,  upon  entering  Europe,  how  to  rear  cattle. 
We  see  also  that  they  understood  the  art  of  constructing  carts,  yokes, 
and  fixed  habitations  ;*  that  the  use  of  salt^^  was  common  with  them ; 

*  See  on  this  sabjeet  the  learned  works  of  F.  G.  OBorxrEND,  entitled, — Rudimenta  lingucB 
Umbrka  ex  m»enptianibut  antiguit  enodata  (HanoTer,  1835) ;— of  S.  Th.  AursBOHT,  and  A. 
KuLCBHOFF,  Dii  Umblitehen  Sprachdenkmaler  (Berlin,  1889) ;— and  of  Til  Mommsbn,  DU  Un* 
teritaU$ehm  2>M2Mle  (Leipzig,  1850). 

*  SanMsrit  ^atw,  Latin  6off,  Greek  fioU,  French  bceuf,  English  beef: — Sanscrit  avit,  Latin 
mm^  Greek  •<;,  English  thup : — Sanscrit  etvat,  Latin  equw,  Greek  Ztm; ,  English  horte.  The 
nutation  of  P  into  Q  is  again  met  with  in  passing  from  the  Umbrian  and  the  Sanscrit  into 
lAtin;  for  example,  pif  for  quit;  Sanscrit  hantas,  Latin  anter,  Greek  j^/^;  and  the  same  for 
jMOW,  tovnit,  canitf  &c, 

*  Sanscrit jTv^am,  Latin /n^ni,  Greek  ^Cyovt  French  jouff,  English  yoke: — Sanscrit  akthat, 
Latin  atit,  Greek  i(up  whence  inai^aj  French  char,  English  ear: — Sanscrit  damat,  Latin 

r,  Greek  j^^ : — Sanscrit  vicat,  Latin  vieus,  Greek  ^kos  ;  English  hoiue. 

*  Sanaorit  Mrot,  Latin  ml,  Greek  jAac,  French  ttl,  English  moU, 
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that  they  all  divided  the  year  into  lunar  monthBy  and  counted  regu- 
larly up  to  more  than  100/^  according  to  the  decimal  system ;  and 
that  they  professed  a  worship  similar  to  that  depicted  for  us  in  the 
Kig-veda. 

Buty  as  a  counter-proof, — ^the  words  that  we  simply  encounter  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  l)ut  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Sanscrit  in  their 
proper  sense,  and  of  which  only  a  remote  etymolo^cal  radical  can 
be  discovered,  become  witnesses,  in  their  own  turn,  for  the  progres- 
sions that  had  been  accomplished  in  Europe.  They  unfold  to  us 
what  had  been  the  acquirements  in  common,  which  the  Pelasgi  pos- 
sessed prior  to  their  complete  separation  into  Hellenic  and  into 
Italic  populations."  We  thence  learn  how  it  is  that  from  this  Pe- 
lasgic  epoch  dates  the  establishment  of  regular  agriculture, — the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals,  of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Finally,  those 
words  possessed  by  the  Latin  alone,  but  which  the  Greek  has  not 
yet  acquired,  .display  the  progi^ss  accomplished  by  the  Italic  popula- 
tions after  they  had  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula.  For  instance, 
the  word  expressing  the  idea  of  ^'boat"  {navi$^  Sanscrit  itdu#),  and 
which  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  "  ship"  (French  navirey  and  by 
us  preserved  in  navy^  &c.),  belongs  to  the  three  languages  as  well  as 
that  which  renders  the  idea  of  "  oar."  The  Pelasgi  had,  therefore, 
imported  with  them  fi^m  Asia,  acquaintance  with  transportations 
by  water;  but  the  words  for  saily  mast,  and  yardy  are  exclusively 
Latin.  It  was,  consequently,  the  Italic  people  who  invented  (for 
themselves)  navigation  by  sails;  and  this  circumstance  completes 
the  demonstration,  that  it  was  through  the  north  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  that  the  Pelasgi  must  have  penetrated  into  if 

We  are,  unfortunately,  still  perplexed  as  to  what  was  the  precise 
idiom  of  these  Pelasgi.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  living  tongue  of  the 
Albanians,  or  Skippetar9j  that  the  least  adulterated  descendant  of 


u  The  names  of  niimb«n  are  the  same  up  to  a  hundred,  and  the  nuneral  qrttABi  is  idan- 


u  [Mj  eoOeagne,  M.  Maubt,  writes  me  that  his  Etkioire  da  RdigiMu  it  Is  (7rk«  Antifm 
(2  v^  8to^  publishing  by  Ladrange,  Paris),  is  on  the  point  of  issae — Feb.  1857.  It  is 
the  frait  of  long  yean  of  research,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  great  light  npon  ante-HeOcnie 
erents.  In  another  eqoaDy- interesting  field,  the  MHamgu  Hutorifuet  of  our  friend  II 
Ebwt  Bbxas  (now  in  press)  will  explore  many  points  of  contaet,  or  of  disvnioB,  bsiwaf 
Saaseritie  and  Sositie  langoages  and  history.  —  G.  R.  G.] 

s  [TUs  interesting  method  of  resosdtating  facts  long  entombed  in  the  aakca  of  aBt»» 
history,  eonfirms  tiw  aeeoraey  of  Db.  Datid  F.  Wbixlavd's  riews,  «<0is  the  naiMS  of 
«^;— ^1.  with  reference  to  Ethnology,**  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Assoriatioa  Ibr 
the  AdvBMcment  of  Science,  Ust  August.  But  I  know  of  it  only  throof^  a  Tcty 
report  {Xat  Fwk  EtnU,  Aug.  26,  1856).  —  G.  R.  G.] 
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this  idiom  must  be  sought  for,"  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  suf- 
ficiently noteworthy  of  Greek  and  Shlavic  woids  that  has  penetrated 
into  the  Albanian,  a  grammatical  system,  nearer  to  Sanscrit  than  the 
Qreek  affords,  is  encountered  in  it  Such,  for  example,  is  the  de- 
clension of  the  determinate  adjective  through  a  pronominal  appendix, 
— which  is  observed  likewise  in  Sclavonic  tongues,  so  approximate, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Sanscrit.  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  very 
distinct  from  that  in  Greek,  and  denotes  a  system  of  flexion  less 
developed. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  ne<hLatin  tongues,  bom  from  the 
decomposition  of  Latin,  and  which  lost  little  by  little  the  synthetical 
character  and  the  flexions  of  their  mother.  I  will  but  remark,  that 
it  is  very  curious  to  establish  how  the  languages  issued  from  this 
stock  that  have  been  spoken  by  populations  whose  national  life  is 
very  slightly  developed,  are  those  which  present  an  analytical  con- 
stitution the  least  pronounced,  and  wherein  the  flexions  have  not 
became  so  greatly  impoverished.  The  Valaq  or  Boumanicy  the 
Rketo-Romain  or  dialect  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  are  certainly 
more  synthetic,  and  grammatically  less  impoverished  than  French  or 
Spanish.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  these  tongues  have  preserved 
their  more  complex  character,  they  have  become  Btill  more  altered 
in  respect  to  their  vocabulary ;  and  one  feels  in  them  very  strongly 
the  influence  which  intermixture  of  races  exerts  upon  languages ; 
otherwise  called,  the  mingling  of  different  tongues.  The  verb  in  the 
Bheto-Bomain,  for  instance,  is  conjugated  now-a-days  in  the  friture 
tense  and  in  the  passive  form  like  a  German  verb. 

The  Sclavonic,  or  Letto-Shlavej  tongues  decompose  themselves  into 
several  groups  that  correspond  to  different  degrees  of  linguistic 
development.  The  Lettish  group,  or  Lithuanian  (which  comprehends 
the  Lithuanian,  properly  so  called,  the  Barmtsian  or  ancient  Prus- 
sian, and  the  Lettic  or  Livonian),  answers  to  a  period  less  advanced 
than  the  Shlavic  branch ;  for  example,  the  Lithuanian  substantive 
has  but  two  genders,  whilst  the  Shlave  recognizes  three.  The  Lithu- 
anian conjugation  does  not  distinguish  the  third  persons  of  the 
angular,  of  the  dual  and  the  plural.  The  Shlavic  conjugation,  on  the 
contrary,  clearly  distinguishes  seven  persons  in  the  plural  and  in  the 
singular.  But,* by  way  of  amends,  the  Lithuanian  keeps  in  its 
declension  the  seven  cases  and  the  dual,  so  characteristic  in  Sanscrit. 


M  See  on  this  subjeot  the  Sludei  Albanmuu  of  M.  J.  von  Ha.hn  published  at  Vienna  in 
1S54.  M.  A.  F.  Pott  has  made  the  obserration,  that  the  Valaq  idiom  preserves  probably 
•ome  veetiges  of  this  antique  language  of  Dlyria;  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  notab^, 
seems  in  WaHaehian  to  proceed  from  sources  foreign  to  Latin. 
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These  cases  are  even  occasionally  identical  with  those  of  this  last 
tongue.  The  Sclavonic,  or  Shlave,  idioms  properly  so  denominated, 
subdivide  themselves  into  two  branches,  that  of  the  south-west  and 
that  of  the  west.  The  first  comprises  the  /iiiman,  the  Bulgarian  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  most  ancient  Shlavic  form  (approximating  very 
much  to  the  idiom  termed  Cyrillie  or  ecclesiastical,  in  which  are 
composed  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Christian  literature  of 
this  race),  the  Illyrian^  the  Serhe  or  Servian^  the  Croat,  and  the  Slovine 
spoken  in  Carinthia,  in  Carniola,  a  part  of  Styria,  and  in  a  canton 
of  western  Hungary.  The  Shlavic  tongues  of  the  west  embrace  the 
Lekh  or  Polish,  the  Tckeq  or  Bohemian,  the  Sotah  or  Wendic  (popu- 
lar dialect  of  Lusace),  and  the  Polabj — ^that  has  disappeared  like  the 
ancient  Prussian,  and  which  was  spoken  by  the  Sclavonic  tribes  who 
of  yore  were  spread  along  both  banks  of  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  Germanic  languages  attach  themselves  (we  have  already  said), 
more  to  the  Zend  and  the  Persic  than  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  Perric 
and  Zend  are  part  of  a  group  of  tongues  that  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Iranian  languages.  It  embraces  again  many  other  idioms, 
of  which  several  have  disappeared.  To  it  are  attached  notably  the 
Affghd,n  or  Pushtu,  the  Beloodehi  spoken  in  Beloodchist^n,  the  Kurd, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Ossete — ^which  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than 
the  language  of  those  people  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Albanian,  the  Aghopdm  of  Armenian  authors.  This  narrow  bond 
between  the  Germanic  and  the  Iranian  languages  tells  us  plainly 
whence  issued  the  populations  which  spread  themselves  over  central 
Europe,  and  that  very  likely  drove  before  them  the  Celts.  The 
afiinity  that  binds  these  Germanic  tongues  amongst  ^ach  other, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  ancient  Gothic,  or  dialects  of  the  German  properly 
so  called,  to  which  cling  the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch,  the  Frison  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lastly  the  old  Icelandic  and  its  younger  sisters 
the  Banish  and  Swedish — is  much  closer  than  that  observable  between 
the  Shlavic  and  amongst  the  Pelas^c  languages.  Four  traits  in  com- 
mon, as  Mr.  Jacob  Grimm  has  noticed,  attach  them  together,  viz: 
variation  of  sound,  which  the  Germans  call  "ablaut;"  metathesis,  or 
transposition ;  and  finally,  the  existence  of  two  diflferent  forms  of 
verbs  and  of  nouns,  that  are  denominated  "strong  declension  or  con- 
jugation," and  "weak  declension  or  conjugation." 

An  attentive  comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  Sanscrit  grammar  and 
vocalization,  with  those  of  German  grammar  and  vocalization,  has 
revealed  some  curious  analogies  which  explain  those  resemblances 
that  had  been,  even  anciently,  perceived  between  German  and 
Greek. 

Celtic  languages  are  known  to  us,  unhappily,  only  through  some 
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donbtless  very  degenerate  representatives  of  that  powerful  family, 
viz-,  the  Ocelie  or  Welsh,  and  the  Armoriean  or  Btu-breton  (which  are 
in  reality  no  more  than  dialects  of  the  Kimrie  tongue),  the  Irish, 
the  £r8e  or  Gadhelic  idiom  spread  over  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
the  Manx  or  idiom  of  the  little  isle  of  Man, — not  forgetting  the  lost 
CSomish  dialect.  We  hardly  know  anything  of  the  tongue  spoken 
of  erst  by  our  fethers,  the  Gauls  {GauIaU  or  Qalh);  except  that  the 
small  number  of  words  remaining  to  us  suflSces  to  classify  it  with  the 
same  family.  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  this 
Celtic  is,  in  fact,  the  one  whose  destinies  have  been  the  least  happy, 
and  the  most  confined.  Its  tongues  have  come  to  die  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean  that  opposed  an  impassable  barrier  to  renewed 
emigration  of  those  who  spoke  them.  Invaded  by  the  Latin  or 
German  populations,  the  Keltic  races  have  lost,  for  the  most  part, 
the  language  that  distinguished  them,  without,  on  that  account, 
losing  altogether  the  imprint  of  their  individuality. 

The  history  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is,  therefore,  the  surest 
guide  we  can  follow  in  endeavoring  to  re-construct  the  order  of  those 
migrations  that  have  peopled  Europe.  This  community  of  language 
that  unveils  itself  beneath  an  apparent  diversity,  can  it  be  simply  the 
effect  of  a  commonality  of  organization  physical  and  intellectual  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe, — do  they  belong  solely  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  same  formation  ?  It  would,  if  so,  become  useless  to 
go  searching  in  Asia  for  their  common  cradle.  The  fact  is  in  itself 
but  little  verisimilar ;  but,  here  are  some  comparative  connections  of 
another  order  that  come  to  add  themselves  to  those  which  languages 
have  offered  us,  and  to  confirm  the  inductions  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding data. 

On  studying  the  mythological  traditions  contained  in  the  Vedas,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  ancient  reli^ous  monuments  of  India  and  Persia, 
there  has  been  found  a  multitude  of  fables,  of  beliefe,  of  surnames  of 
gods  and  some  sacred  rites,  some  variants  of  which,  slightly  altered, 
are  re-encountered  in  the  legends  and  myths  of  antique  Greece,  of 
old  Italy,  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  even  of  England. 
It  is  only  since  a  few  years  that  these  new  analogies  have  been 
brought  to  light;  and  the  Journal  directed  by  two  distinguished 
Orientalists  of  Berlin,  MM.  Th.  Aufrecht  and  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
has  been  the  chief  vehicle  for  their  exposition.  One  of  the  first 
Indianists  of  Germany,  M.  Albert  Weber,  has  also  contributed  his 
portion  to  this  labor  of  {rapproehement)  comparison ;  of  which,  in 
France,  the  Baron  d'Eckstein  learnedly  pursues  the  application. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  names  of  gods  met  with  in  Greek  and 
Latin  indicate  to  us  a  worship  {culte)  among  the  Pelasgi  altogether 
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Bimilar  to  that  of  which  the  Big-veda  is  the  most  ancient  monument 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  I  should  here  enumerate  all 
these  names.  I  will,  however,  select  out  of  their  multitude,  some  of 
a  nature  suited  to  cause  these  analogies  to  be  understood. 

The  God  of  Heaven  (or  of  the  sky)  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Zeu$ 
Pater;  and  let  us  here  notice  that  the  pronunciation  of  Z  resembles 
very  much  that  of  D,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zeus  becomes  in  the  geni- 
tive Dice.  The  Latins  termed  the  same  god  Dtes-piter  or  Jupiter. 
Now,  in  the  Veda,  the  God  of  Heaven  is  called  Dyaushpitar.  The  . 
Greeks  designated  the  sky  as  Ouranoe^  and  invoked  it  aa  a  supreme 
god.  And,  it  must  again  be  noted  that,  in  their  tongue,  the  Y  does 
not  exist,  but  is  always  rendered  by  OU.  In  the  Veda,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  termed  Varouna.  The  Earth  always  receives — among 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and  the  Germans, — ^the  epithet  of  "  mother ;" 
and  likewise  under  ^his  surname  is  it  invoked  in  the  Yedic  hymns. 

But  these  are,  after  all,  only  similitudes  of  names :  some  complete 
myths  connect  amongst  each  other  all  the  Germanic  populations. 
These  myths,  too,  have  become  invested,  amid  each  one  of  the  latter, 
with  a  physiognomy  slightly  distinct;  because  every  thing  in 
mjfthos  is  shifting  and  changeable :  and,  even  among  the  same  people, 
myths  modify  and  transform  themselves  according  to  times  and 
according  to  places ;  but,  a  basis, — ^a  substratum,  of  ideas  in  common 
remains ;  and  it  is  this  residue  which  permits  us  to  grasp  the  original 
relationship  of  beliefs.  Well, — ^we  might  cite  a  host  of  these  fiftbles 
that  have  run  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  ever  preserving  the 
same  traits.     I  will  give  one  of  them,  just  by  way  of  specimen :  — 

Grecian  antiquity  has  recorded  various  legends  concerning  a  mar- 
vellous artisan  yclept  £iai6a\os  (the  "inventive'*)  who  occasionally 
becomes  confounded  with  the  God  of  fire,  personification  of  light- 
ning (and  the  thunderbolt),  Hephaestoa ;  whom  we  call,  after  the  Latins, 
Vulcan.  The  Aryas  (proper  name  of  those  Arians  who  composed  the 
Sanscrit  Yedas)  also  adored,  as  a  blacksmith-god,  the  personified 
thunderbolt.  They  termed  him  Twachtrei;  and  the  physiognomy  of 
this  personage  possesses  the  greatest  analogies  with  that  of  Yulcan. 
Twachtrei  is  called  the  "  author  of  all  works  ;**  because  fire  is  the 
grand  agent  of  human  industry ;  and  he  is  Ignipotensy  as  says  Yirgil 
speaking  of  Vulcan.  And,  in  the  same  manner  that  this  divinity  had 
forged  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  executed  the  cup  out  of  which 
immortals  quafted  ambrosia,  Twachter*  had  forged  the  thunderbolt 
of  Indra,  god  of  the  sky  (or  Heaven)  in  the  Yedic  pantheon ;  and 
waa  the  maker  of  that  divine  cup  whence  was  poured  out  the  somoj 
— ^which  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ambrosia  and  the  libation. 
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Twachter*  has  for  assistants,  or  for  rivals,  the  Ribhavas,^ — other 
divine  artists,  who  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  songs  of  the  Yeda 
and  in  Hindostanic  history;  wherein  one  recognizes  numberless 
tndts  common  to  the  Hellenic  legend  of  the  Cyclopians,  the  Cabin, 
the  Telchines,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  Dsedalus.  Now,  these  same 
legends  are  picked  up  here  and  there  from  different  points  of  Europe, 
m  localities  the  most  distant,  and  between  which  no  interchange  of 
ideas  could  anciently  have  occurred.  The  celebrated  blacksmith 
"Wieland,"  or  Velanty  so  famous  in  the  traditions  of  northern  Ger- 
many,— who,  in  Scandinavia,  is  terme^  Volund — ^is  a  compound  of 
Vulcan  and  Dsedalusj  no  less  than  another  heir  to  the  Yedic  tradi- 
tions about  Twachter\ 

The  adventure  so  classically-renowned  of  the  Cretan  hero,  and  of 
his  son  IcaruSy  reproduces  itself,  with  but  trifling  variations,  in  that 
of  Volund.  He  is  also  shut  up  within  the  labyrinth ;  but  Scandi- 
navian tradition  no  longer  places  in  Crete  (Candia)  this  marvellous 
edifice.  It  is  on  an  island  named  ^^  Savarstadr."  The  Greek  fable 
gives  to  Dsedalus  wings,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  from  his 
prison.  In  the  story  .of  the  people  of  the  north,  it  is  a  shirt  of 
feathers  with  which  he  clothes  himself.  His  brother  Eigil^  here 
sabfitituted  for  Icarus,  wishes  to  try  the  power  of  this  feathery  dress; 
and  perishes  like  the  son  of  Daedalus — victim  of  his  rashness. 

A  scholiast  teaches  us,  that  the  celebrated  Greek  voyager  Pytheas 
had  found  at  the  islands  of -^olus,  now  the  Lipari-isles,  the  singular 
custom  of  exposing,  near  the  volcano  (Stromboli)  in  which  it  was 
believed  that  Vulcan  made  his  residence,  the  iron  that  one  desired 
to  see  fashioned  into  some  weapon  or  instrument.  The  rough  metal 
was  left  during  the  night  thus  disposed,  and  upon  returning  on  the 
morrow,  the  sword,  or  other  implement,  was  found  newly  manufac- 
tured. An  usage  of  this  kind,  founded  upon  a  similar  credence,  is 
qpread  through  a  number  of  Gtermanic  countries.  It  is  no  longer 
Vulcan,  but  Wielandy  a  cripple  like  him  moreover,  who  becomes  the 
mysterious  blacksmith.  In  Berkshire  (England)  they  used  formerly 
to  show,  near  a  place  called  White-Horse  hill,  a  stone,  whereupon, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  it  was  enough  to  deposit  a  horse- 
shoe with  a  piece  of  silver,  and  to  tie  near  it  the  animal  to  be  shod ; 
and,  on  coming  back,  the  operation  was  found  done.  The  marvel- 
lous fiarrier  Wayland-Smithy  as  he  was  called,  had  paid  himself  with 
the  silver  money ;  and  the  shodden  brute  was  ready  to  be  led  away. 
In  many  cantons  of  Germany,  analogous  stories  used  to  be  told :  only, 

>*  ^Q  this  point  consult  the  learned  work  of  M.  F.  Nivi,  entitled  Ei$ai  aw  le  myiht  da 
I,  Puis,  1S47. 
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the  name  of  the  invisible  blacksmith  underwent  changes,  and  imagi- 
nation embroidered  upon  the  common  web  some  particular  details. 

Wieland,  who  is  also  named  ^'  G^inkenschmid;"  is  associated  in 
certain  localities,  with  a  bull ;  which  recalls  to  mind  that  one  manu- 
factured by  DsedaluSy  to  satisfy  the  immodest  passion  of  Pasiphae, 
the  '<  all-illumining"  spouse  of  Minos — whom  Hellenic  tradition 
makes  a  king  of  Crete,  but  who  is  encountered  both  amidst  ihm 
Arians  and  the  GeiTnans.  Among  the  Aryas  he  bears  the  name  of 
Manou,  or  rather  of  Manus.  He  is  a  legislator-king ;  having  for  his 
brother  Fama,  the  god  of  ^e  dead ;  just  as  Minos's  brother  was 
Rhadamanthus  (Rhada-tnan-thus).  This  last,  as  well  as  Yama,  is  re- 
presented with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  and  judging  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Among  the  Germans,  Manus  is  called  Mannus.  He  is 
also  (a  man  and)  an  ancient  king,  who,  like  the  Indian  MantUj  is  an 
Adam,  the  first  author  of  mankind. 

I  must  refer  to  the  learned  work  of  M.  A.  Kuhn  those  who  wish 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  these  curious  comparisons.  The  glimpse  I 
iave  just  given,  shows  how  much  of  authority  they  add  to  those 
analogies  that  the  comparative  study  of  languages  has  furnished  ub. 
Our  German  philologists  have  felt  this,  inasmuch  as  they  insert,  in 
the  same  periodical  repertory,  mythological  researches  of  this  kind, 
purely  linguistic.  I  would  add,  that  such  comparative  examinations 
enable  us  to  comprehend  better  the  nature  and  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  religion  in  particular,  and  the  religions  of  antiquity  in 
general.  This  method  yields  us  the  key  to  a  multitude  of  myths 
which  we  could  not  decipher  did  we  not  mount  up  to  their  Asiatic 
engines.     Allow  me  yet  again  to  offer  a  short  example. 

According  to  the  Grecian  fable,  Acmon  was  the  father  of  Ouranos. 
The  motive  for  this  filiation  had  not  until  now  been  pierced  through. 
Why  should  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  their  supreme  father, 
have  had  an  "anvil"  for  his  own  father?  such  being  the  Greek 
signification  of  this  word.  Sanscrit  can  alone  tell  us,  —  as  M.  IL 
Roth,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  skilful  Orientalists  of  Germany, 
has  remarked.  The  Sanscrit  form  of  this  Greek  name  is  Afman^ 
and  tlie  word  signifies,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  "anvil"  and  "sky^ 
(or  heaven).  The  myth  becomes  intelligible.  Here,  as  in  innumer- 
able other  cases,  the  god  receives  for  his  progenitor  another  personi- 
fication, from  the  same  part  of  nature  that  he  represents.  And,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Rhea  has  engendered  Demeterj — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  "mother-earth,"  because  Rhea  (as  the  meaning  of  her  name 
indicates)  is  a  personification  of  the  Earth ;  so,  likewise,  as  Helios 
(the  sun)  had  for  his  father  Hyperion^  that  is  to  say,  again  the  sun, — 
did  Ouranos  (the  sky)  receive  birth  from  Acmony — whose  name 
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tbe  aame  acceptation.  But,  whilst  the  word  Aomon  passed  into 
Greek  with  tbe  sense  of  •■  hammer," — against  which  that  of  "  anvil " 
was  easily  interchangeable — it  lost,  among  the  Hellenes,  the  meaning 
of  "sky,"  and  thus  the  mv-th,  transported  into  Europe,  ceased  to 
possess  significance  any  more. 

Ill  tbe  presence  of  analogies  and  connectiouB  bo  conclusive,  it  is 
^possible  to  suppose  simply  that  a  population  of  the  same  race,  and 

itb  the  same  fundamental  stock  of  language,  was  spread  from  India 

Persia  to  Britain  and  Erin :  we  must  necessarily  snppose  that  the 

iples  coming  from  Asia  had  imported  into  Europe  their  idiom  and 

their  traditions.     Must  it  hence  be  admitted  that  this  portion  of  the 

earth  bad  not  then  been  already  populated;  and  that  those  Asiatic 

ibes,  which  took  the  leadership  of  this  long  defile  of  conquerors, 

nd  nothing  before  them  but  eolitudea  ? 

It  is  again  the  study  of  languages  that  will  fiimish  us  with  the 
ily. 

I  have  stated  that  all  the  idioms  of  Europe  belong  to  the  Indo- 

iropean  stem;  three  groups  (or  if  you  will,  three  languages),  form- 
ing the  only  exception ;  without  speaking,  be  it  well  underetood,  of 
the  Turkish,  scarcely  implanted  on  this  side  of  tbe  Bospborus,  and 
whose  introduction  dates  hut  from  a  few  centuries;  nor  comprising, 
either,  the  Maltese, — solitary  vestige  of  Saracenic  dominion  in  Italian 
lands. 

The  first  group  is  represented  by  the  Batque  tongue,  or  the  EUkari, 
which  embraces  but  two  dialects.  The  second  is  the  Finnuh  group, 
oomprieing  tbe  LapponiCf  the  Finnic  or  Suomi,  and  tbe  Esthonian 
spoken  in  the  northern  part  of  Livonia,  aa  also  at  the  islands  of  CEeil 
and  Dago.  Lastly,  the  third  group  reduces  itself  to  the  Magyar,  or 
Hungarian,  which  links  itself  to  the  Finnish  group  through  an  indi- 
rect relationabip. 

We  know  how  tbe  Magyar  introduced  itself  into  Europe.  It  ia 
"the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Huns,  who,  mingling  with  tbe  populations 
of  Dacia  and  Pannouia,  gave  birth  to  tbe  Hungarians ;  but  we  are 
less  advanced  as  regards  what  concerns  the  history  of  the  Finnish 
and  tbe  Basqne  languages, 

"WiLHELM  VON  Humboldt,  who  devoted  himself  to  researches  of 
great  interest  upon  the  Basque  tongue,  baa  shown  that  this  langnage 
had  of  yore  a  much  more  extensive  domain  than  the  little  comer  of 
land  by  which  it  is  now  confined.  Names  of  places  belonging  to 
the  whole  of  southern  France,  and  even  to  Liguria,  prove  thirt  a 
population  of  Euscarian  idiom  was  anciently  spread  from  the  Alps 

lie  occidental  extremity  of  Spain.  These  people  ^^ere  tlie  Ibertt, 
laiw,  gondertn  ;  and  the  Basque  ia  the  last  telie  of  their  tonjfue. 
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The  labors  of  the  skilful  philologue  of  Beziers,  M.  Boudard,  have 
pat  the  finishing  stroke  in  bringing  this  fact  to  light 

The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  encountered  before  them,  therefore,  the  Iberes; 
whom  they  pushed  onward  into  the  south  of  Gaul,  where  we  find 
them  established  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  They  amalgamated  with 
them,  aa  the  name  of  OeU-Iberia  teaches ;  and  very  certainly  in  Lan- 
guedoc  also,  no  less  than  in  Aquitania.  These  Iberians — a  nation 
lively  and  impressionable,  vain  and  stirring — ^may  well  have  infused 
into  the  Keltic  blood  that  element  of  restlessness  and  levity  which 
one  perceives  in  the  Gauls,  but  which  is  alien,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  true  Kelt, — at  once  so  attached  to  his  traditions,  and  ever  so 
headstrong  in  his  ideas. 

The  Basque  tongue,  otherwise  called  Iberian,  resembles  in  nothing 
the  Indo-European  idioms.  It  is  "par  excellence"  a  polysynthetical 
language, — a  tongue  that,  in  its  organism,  reminds  one,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently-striking manner,  of  the  languages  of  America.  It  composes  "  de 
toutes  pieces"  the  idea-word;  suppresses  often  entire  syllables;  and,  in 
this  work  of  composition,  preserving  sometimes  but  a  single  letter  of 
the  primitive  word,  it  presents  those  adjunctive  particles  that  by  phi- 
lologists are  termed  postpositions — ^as  opposed  to  prepositions — ^which 
serve  to  distinguish  cases.  In  this  manner  is  it  that  the  Basque 
constructs  its  declension.  This  new  characteristic  re-appears  in 
another  great  family  of  languages  which  we  shall  discuss  anon,  viz : 
the  Tartar  tongues  ]>elonging  to  central  Asia. 

The  Basque,  consequently,  denotes  a  very  primitive  intellectual 
state  of  the  people  who  occupied  western  Europe  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans ;  and,  were  it  allowable  to  draw  an 
induction  from  an  isolate  characteristic,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
Iberes  were,  aa  a  race,  allied  to  the  Tartar. 

But  this  hypothesis,  daring  as  it  is,  receives  a  new  degree  of 
probability  fix)m  the  study  of  the  second  group  of  European  lan- 
guages, foreign  to  the  Indo-Germanic  source,  viz :  the  Finnish  group. 

This  group  is  not  restricted  to  a  few  idioms  on  the  north-east  of 
Europe.  It  extends  itself  over  all  the  territory  of  northern  Kussia 
even  to  the  extremity  of  Kamtschatka.  Comparison  of  the  numerous 
idioms  spoken  by  tribes  spread  over  Siberia  has  revealed  a  common 
bond  between  them,  as  well  of  grammar  as  of  vocabulary.  These 
tongues,  which  might  be  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation 
of  FtntuhJaponic  (firom  the  name  of  those  occupying  upon  the  map  the 
two  extremes  of  their  chain),  offer  this  same  characteristic  of  agglutina- 
tion that  has  just  been  signalized  in  the  Basque ;  but  in  a  much  less 
degree.  They  make  use  of  that  curious  system  of  postpositions 
which  appertains  also  to  the  ancient  idiom  of  the  Iberes.    Those' ter- 
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itiiuations  destined  to  represent  cases  are  replaced  by  prepositions 
distinct  ftom  the  word, — which,  in  our  languages,  precede,  on  the 
contrary,  the  words  of  which  they  modify  the  case.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  apparition  of  these  postpositions  invariably  antecedes, 
in  the  gradual  formation  of  tongues,  the  employment  of  cases; 
whereas,  prepositions  replace  these  when  the  tongue  becomes  altered 
and  simplified.  Cases  are  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  result  of  the 
coupling  of  the  postposition  to  words.  The  organic  march  of  the 
declension  presents  itselj^  therefore,  throughout  the  evolution  of  lan- 
goages,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  at  first  the  root  (or  radical), 
ordinarily  monosyllabic ;  next,  the  radical  followed  by  postpositions, 
— corresponding  to  the  period  of  agglutination ;  again,  the  radical 
submitted  to  the  flexion, — corresponding  to  the  ancient  period  of  our 
Indo-European  tongues;  and,  finally,  the  preposition  followed  by  the 
radical, — corresponsive  to  the  modem  period  of  these  same  lan- 
guages. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  postposition  (in  relative  age) 
never  returns  subsequently  to  the  preposition, — any  more  than  can 
the  milk-teeth  grow  again  in  an  old  man  after  the  loss  of  his  molars. 

Thus,  then,  the  age  of  the  Finnish  tongues  and  of  the  Basque  is 
fixed.  They  were  idioms  of  analogous  organization,  and  of  which 
the  arrest  of  development  announces  a  sufficiently  feeble  degree  of 
mtellectual  power. ^^  The  brethren  of  the  Aryas  and  Iranians,  upon 
penetrating  into  Europe,  had  only,  therefore,  to  combat  populations 
living  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  hordes  of 
Siberia, — species  of  Ostiaks  or  of  Vogouls,  of  Tcheremiss  or  of  Mord- 
mes.  With  their  intellectual  superiority,  the  people  coming  from 
occidental  Asia  had  no  need  of  being  very  numerous  to  vanquish 
such  barbarous  tribes ;  with  whom,  doubtless,  they  frequently  amal- 
gamated, but  of  whom  they  ever  constituted  the  aristocracy.  This 
warrior  and  haughty  spirit  of  those  Asiatic  conquerors  preserved 
itself  above  all  among  the  Germans,  and  it  is  to  be  perceived'  also 
amid  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
neighborhood  which  new  migrations  created  for  them,  such  tribes 
of  Finnish  stock  thrown  off  to  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and  those 

^  The  atody  of  the  Toeabolary  of  the  Furnish  tongues,  and  even  that  of  the  Tartarian, 
pforee  to  ob  that  those  populations  were  wanting  in  a  .quantity  of  knowledge  that  we  find, 
from  tlie  Tery  beginning,  amidst  the  Indo-European  popolations,  and  which  the  former  were 
tftsrwarda  forced  to  borrow  from  the  latter.  For  example,  the  name  of  taitf  in  all  the 
idioBS  of  that  family  as  well  as  in  Hnngarian,  expressed  by  a  derivatiYe  of  the  Sanscrit, 
Ored^,  or  Latin  name.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  salt  remained  for  a  long  time 
inkiiawB  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Enrope ;  and  that  Christian  II,  king  of  Denmark, 
had  gained  orer  the  Swedish  peasants  by  bringing  to  them  this  precious  condiment 
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Iberian  peoples  repulsed  to  the  south-west,  have  remained  absolutely 
stationary.  Their  languages  tell  us  the  contrary ;  because  these  lan- 
guages have  improved :  but  such  perfectioning  has  not  been  able  to 
step  beyond  certain  bounds.  The  Finnic  spoken  in  Finland,  for  in- 
stance, has  drawn  nearer  to  tongues  A  flexions  (with  flexions);  but 
never  has  it  been  able  to  attain  that  degree  of  force,  of  clearness  and 
energy,  which  makes  the  merit  of  our  Indo-European  idioms. 

As  concerns  sounds,  notwithstanding  their  homogeneity,  the  Fin- 
nish tongues, — or,  to  qualify  them  more  exactly,  the  Ougr(hTartaT 
languages — vary  considerably.  There  are  some  very  soft  ones,  like 
the  Suomi  or  Finlandish ;  and  some  very  harsh,  like  the  Magyw ; 
but  a  principle  of  harmony  dominates  them.  This  principle  is 
especially  perceptible  in  the  Suomi..  Indeed,  this  idiom  seeks  above 
all  for  sweetness  and  euphony.  It  avoids,  in  consequence,  mono* 
syllabic  radicals,  and  nearly  always  attaches  to  the  root  a  final  vowel 
tliat  bears  no  accent.  Hence  M.  Schleicher  has  remarii:ed  how  this 
gives  to  the  words  of  this  tongue  the  measure  of  a  "  trochee."  " 

We  meet  again  with  this  harmonic  tendency  equally  in  the  Tartar 
tongues,  which  the  "ensemble"  of  their  characteristics  and  words 
attaches  also  as  closely  to  the  Ougro-Japonic  languages,  as  the  Tartar 
type  attaches  itself  to  the  Finnish,  or  Ougrian,  through  the  interme- 
diacy  of  the  Tungouse  type.  The  separation  is  not  more  decided 
{franehie)  between  the  races  of  Siberia  and  those  of  central  Asia^ 
than  between  the  idioms  which  they  speak.  The  Mongoly  the  Stand- 
ehauy  the  Ouigourj  the  7\irkiBhy  are  not  fundamentally  distinct  from 
the  Finnish  tongues ;  and  this  explains  why  some  philologers  had 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 
We  are  here  referring  to  the  primitive  Turkish,  to  that  which  was 
spoken  in  Turkestdn,  and  of  which  some  dialects  yet  subsist  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Russia  and  of  Tartary ;  because,  as  to  that  which  is  now 
European  Turkish,  it  is  altered  almost  as  much  as  the  Turkish  blood 
itself.  It  is  imbued  with  Arabic  and  Persian  words ;  it  has  become 
singularly  softened  down:  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Asiatic 
Turks,  by  dint  of  crossing  themselves  through  marriage  with  Georgian 
girls,  with  Greek,  Arab,  Persian  (occasionally  with  an  Abyssinian 
or  negress),  Sclavonian  and  other  women,  have  ended  by  taking  a 
physiognomy  altogether  different  from  that  of  their  ancient  progenia 
tors, — which  has  been  gaining  in  nobleness  and  regularity  what  it 
loses  in  singularity.  European  blood  has  so  well  infiltrated  itself 
into  that  of  the  Hunnio  hordes  which  conquered  the  country  situate 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theis,  that  it  is  now-a-days  impossible 

lY  The  Oreeka  and  the  Latins  csHed  (toekee  a  foot  composed  of  a  long  and  a  short  ajHable. 
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to  descry  any  more  of  the  Mongol,  anything  of  that  hideousness  so 
celebrated  among  the  Hnns,  in  the  expressive  traits  of  the  present 
Magyar. 

One  may,  then,  designate  this  vast  family  of  languages  under  the 
denomination  of  Ougr<hTartar.  All  of  them,  at  divers  degrees,  are 
aobject  in  their  words  to  the  law  of  euphonic  transformations  of  vow- 
els in  tke  particles  suffixed,  that  is  to  say,  joined  on  at  the  ends  of 
worda.  In  order  that  nothing  should  come  to  injure  the  clearness 
of  the  radical's  pronunciation,  everything  is  combined  so  that  its 
vowel  remains  immutable;  and  hence,  accordingly  as  this  vowel  is 
hard,  soft,  or  intermediary,  the  vowels  of  the  suffixes  are  submitted 
to  modifications  having  for  object  to  prevent  the  asperity  or  the 
heaviness  of  the  latters'  sound  from  smothering  the  sound  of  the 
radical.  This  law,  so  remarkable,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
happens  in  languages  h  flexions  (with  flexions),  for  the  case ;  because 
in  them  it  is  the  suffixes  that  act  upon  and  influence  the  vowels  of 
the  radical. 

All  these  tongues  proceed  equally  through  the  path  of  agglutina- 
tion. The  radical  is,  indeed,  at  bottom  monosyllabic.  Its  almost  con- 
stant junction  to  a  particle-suffix  makes  it,  in  reality,  a  dissyllable, 
whose  monosyllabic  origin  is  nevertheless  recalled  by  the  presence 
irf  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.  Never  does  the  radical  suffer 
mny  foreign  syllables  to  place  themselves  at  its  head  (or  commence- 
ment) ;  and  we  still  behold  in  Magyar  how,  notwithstanding  that  it 
bas  largely  undergone  the  influence  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  by 
which  it  is  surrounded — as  in  Finnish,  as  in  Turkish,  as  in  Mongol, — a 
word  can  never  begin  with  two  consonants ;  and  lastly,  the  generical 
employment  of  the  postposition  to  designate  the  relations  of  the 
trabstanlive.  The  number  of  these  postpositions  varies  according  to 
the  development  and  the  richness  of  the  tongue.  In  Suomi,  for 
example,  the  adjunctive  particles  are  very  numerous,  not  less  than 
fifteen  being  counted,  which  makes  in  reality  fifteen  cases ;  without 
including  the  nominative,  that  forms  itself  without  suffix :  and  still, 
notwithstanding,  the  Finnish  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  of 
one  of  the  most  natural  cases,  viz :  the  accusative,  which  it  renders 
through  indirect  cases. 

The  whole  of  these  languages,  maugre  their  apparatus  of  forms, 
are  nevertheless  poor.  It  is  clear  that  this  heap  of  postpositions  results, 
in  reality,  fix)m  a  powerlessness  of  the  mind  to  reduce  to  simple  and 
regular  expressions  the  relations  of  words  betwixt  each  other.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  finding,  in  the  Ougro-Tartar  tongues, 
almost  always  the  same  terminations,  as  well  in  the  plural  as  in  the 
singular. 
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One  may  partition,  according  to  their  degree  of  development,  these 
tongues  into  four  groups, — the  Ougrian  group,  that  comprises  the 
Ostiak,  the  Samoyede,  the  Vogoul,  and  divers  other  dialects  of  Sibe- 
ria :  the  Tartar  group  properly  so  called,  which  comprehends  the 
Mongol  that  occupies  in  it  the  lower  rung,  the  Oulgonr,  the  Mand- 
chou,  and  the  Turkish, .whose  position  is  on  the  highest:  the  cTaponte 
group,  to  which  belongs  the  Corean ;  and  the  Finfuh(higria%j  that 
embraces  the  Suomi  or  Finlandic,  the  Esthonian,  the  Lapponic,  and 
the  Magyar ;  all  which  latter  tongues  are  superior  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding groups,  as  concerns  the  grammatical  system  and  ideology. 

The  Finno-Ougrian  family  prolongs  itself  into  North  America, 
where  we  encounter  its  most  widely-spread  branches  in  the  most 
boreal  latitudes.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Es- 
kimaux  race,  and  the  septs  thinly  scattered  over  those  frozen  coun- 
tries, approximate  in  their  type  to  that  of  the  Ougrian. 

The  idioms  spoken  in  the  entire  sub-Arctic  region  present  the 
same  imiformity,  therefore,  as  the /auna  of  this  region.'*  Indeed,  we 
know  that  animal  species  are  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  along 
the  boreal  latitudes  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  world. 

Whilst  one  body  of  the  great  Indo-European  migration  from  Asia 
was  advancing  by  detachments  into  our  temperate  countries,  another 
corps  descended  through  the  defiles  of  the  Hindoo-Kosh,  and  by  the 
basin  of  the  Indus,  into  the  vast  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  spread 
itself  bit  by  bit  over  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  this  river  laves  the 
northern  provinces.  This  is  what  we  are  taught  not  merely  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  but  also  by  the  study  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  peninsula.  In  &ct,  while  we  encounter,  at  the  nordi 
of  Hindostdn,  idioms  emanating  fix>m  the  Sanscrit  family,  we  meet, 
further  to  the  south,  with  an  ''  ensemble  "  of  tongues,  absolutely 
foreign  to  it,  as  well  in  vocabulary  as  in  grammar. 

These  languages  appertain  all  to  the  same  family,  and  they  are 
denominated,  after  the  Hindoos,  by  the  epithet  of  Dravirian  or  Dra- 
vidian.  Hence,  the  Arian  tribes  had  been  preceded  in  India  by  popu- 
lations of  a  wholly  distinct  fitmily ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
sisters  of  the  former  had  encountered  in  Europe  another  race,  dIffi^a^ 
ent  likewise  from  themselves.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  the  two 
categories  of  languages  spoken  by  the  autochthones  of  Europe  and 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  Hindost^  belong,  in  classification,  to  lin- 
guistic families  having  many  traits  in  conmion. 

The  Bravidian  tongues  subdivide  themselves  into  two  groups ;  one 


■  lAASsn,  •'Sket^  of  the  Nmtanl  ProTiiiees  of  the  Animal  Worid,  and  Ui«ir  rciatkw  to 
fW  diicffcat  Tjrpcs  of  Man"— in  Norr  and  QuDDOM'a  l^^m  c/Mmdtmd,  7Ui  ofitioB,  185S, 
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flie  northern,  and  the  other  southern.  The  first  emhraces  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  dispersed  native  tribes,  whom  the  descendants 
of  the  invading  Aryas  have  repelled  into  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
viz :  the  Male  or  Radjmahali,  the  Uraon,  the  Cole,  and  the  Khond 
or  Oonde.  The  second  comprises  the  Tamoul  or  Tamil,  the  Tehugau 
or  Telenga  (called  also  Kalinga),  the  Talava^ihe  Malay alam,  and  the 
Camatie  or  Camataka.  As  the  populations  at  the  sou^  of  the  penin- 
sula have  preserved,  during  a  longer  time,  their  national  indepen- 
dence, and  even  have  attained  a  civilization  of  their  own,  one  can 
understand  that  the  idioms  of  the  southern  group  must  be  far  richer 
and  more  developed  than  those  of  the  northern  group.  Nevertheless, 
despite  this  inequality  of  development,  one  discovers,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  same  characteristics  in  the  whole  of  these  tongues. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family,  which  extends  to  the  north-east 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  indicates  to  us  through  its  presence,  that 
a  fraction  of  the  indigenous  population  was  thrown  towards  the 
north-east ;  so  that,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  the  great  Dravidian 
nation,  cut  through  its  centre  (by  the  intrusive  Aryas),  was,  like  the 
primitive  population  of  Europe,  driven  off  to  the  two  opposite  extre- 
mities of  its  vast  territory.  The  Bodo  and  the  Dhimal  are  the  two 
principal  representatives  of  this  cluster  separated  from  the  stem, 
whose  most  advanced  branches  continue  onward  until  they  lose  them- 
8elv&  in  Assam. 

All  the  characters  appertaining  to  the  Ougro-Japonic  tongues  are 
found  again  in  these  Dravidian  languages,  of  which  the  Gonde  may 
be  considered  to  have  preserved  to  us  their  more  ancient  forms.  All 
manifest  in  a  high  degree  the  tendency  to  agglutination.  The  law 
of  harmony,  that  we  have  perceived  just  now  in  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, re-appears  here  with  the  same  character.  The  foundations  of 
&e  grammatical  system,  which  are  identical  in  all  these  tongues, 
doubtless  constitute  them  as  separate  families  fix)m  Tartarian ;  but  this 
(Dravidian)  fiimily  is  very  close,  certainly,  to  those  idioms  spoken  by 
the  Tartars.  The  same  contrasts  exist,  as  regards  the  vocalization, 
between  the  Ougro-Japonic  and  the  Dravidian  tongues.  The  Mag- 
yar may  be  compared  to  that  Dravidian  idiom  richest  in  consonants, 
—for  example,  to  the  Toda  or  Todara,  which  is  spoken  by  an  ancient 
abori^nal  tribe  established  in  the  Nilgherri-hills ;  and  the  Finnish, 
with  the  Japonic,  correspond  in  their  softness  to  the  Telougou  talked 
at  the  south-east  of  Hindostdn. 

These  Dravidian  populations  were  spread  even  to  the  islands  of 
Ceylon,  {he  Maldives  and  the  Laquedives ;  inasmuch  as  the  idioms 
there  still  spoken  attach  themselves  also  to  the  Dravidian  group. 

Comparative  philology  demonstrates  to  us,  therefore,  that  a  popu- 
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lation  in  race  very  approximate  to  the  Tartar,  and  which  was,  con- 
gequeiitly,  itself  allied  to  the  Finniah  race,  'did  ;»eeede  the  Aiyas  in 
old  Hindo0tdn« 

One  must  not  judge  of  the  intellectual  and  §octal  condition  of 
these  aborigines  from  the  literary  movement  that  has  heen  wrought 
in  the  body  of  the  Tamoul^  which  waa  the  counterblast  of  that  grand 
intellectual  movement  represented  to  us  by  the  Sanscrit^  and  was 
certainly  due  to  the  Aryan  influence.  In  order  to  judge  what  these 
primitive  populations  of  Hindoet^  had  been,  one  must  go  and  study 
their  scattered  remains.  This  has  been  done,  quite  in  recent  times, 
by  the  English,  to  whom  we  owe  some  most  interesting  details  about 
these  antique  tribes.  These  deM$  of  primeval  Indian  nationality  are 
now  distributed  in  three  distinct  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  first 
are  met  with  in  the  heart  of  the  Mahanuddy,  as  £a.r  as  Gape  Comorin ; 
being  the  Bheels,  the  Tudas,  the  Meras,  the  Coles,  the  Oondes  or 
Ehonds,  the  Soorahs,  the  Paharias,  &;c.  The  second  inhabit  the 
northern  section  towards  the  Himalaya;  such  are  the  Badjis  or 
Doms,  and  the  Brahouis.  The  third  occupy  the  angle  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  and  which  is  designated  by  ttie 
name  of  Assam,  as  well  as  that  mountainous  band  constituting  the 
frontier  between  Bengal  and  Thibet. 

The  whole  of  these  tribes  live  even  now  as  they  lived  very  many 
centuries  ago.  They  are  agricultural  populations,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  clear  with  fire  a  portion  of  the  jungle  or  the  forest.  The  word 
which,  amongst  these  people,  renders  the  idea  of  culture,  signifies 
nothing  else  than  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  The  Aryas,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  pastoral  people;  and  in  India,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  the  shepherds  triumphed  over  the  farmers.  Everything, 
furthermore,  announces  among  these  Bravidian  people  much  gentle- 
ness of  character,  which  is  again  a  distinctive  trait  of  the  Mongols 
and  of  the  Finnish  populations.  Their  worship  must  have  been 
that  naturalistic  fetishism  which  remains  the  religion  of  the  Bodos, 
the  Dhimals,  and  the  Qondes.  They  adored  objects  of  nature.  They 
had  deities  that  presided  over  the  different  classes  of  beings  and  the 
principal  acts  of  life ;  and  they  knew  naught  of  sacerdotal  castes 
or  of  any  other  regular  organisation  of  worship.  Some  usages, 
prosor\*cd  even  at  this  day  among  several  of  these  indigenous  tribes, 
show  \is  that  woman,  at  least  the  wife,  ei\]oyed  among  them  a  veiy 
jpr^^at  dogroe  of  indo|H>ndonoe* 

The  fiicta  ai'oonl,  then«  with  linguistics  to  show  us  how,  within 
Uiat  {H^rtion  of  Asia  cH^mprehendiHl  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  aud  the  Indus%  there  had  existed  a  more  intelligent  and 
«ti»i^g«ar  nM,H\  that«  at  a  very  early  day,  divided  itself  into  two 
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biHiK-lies,  of  which  one  marched  into  Europe,  and  the  other  into 
Hindost^n ;  both  encountering,  in  eaeh  new  country,  some  popul^ 
lations  of  annlogous  race,  and  possibly  allied,  whom  they  subjc- 
gated,  and  of  whom  they  became  the  superior  caste — the  aristocracy. 
The  two  inferior  castes  of  India,  the  Vaityaa  and  the  Soudrat,  are 
but  the  descendants  of  such  vanquished  nations,  —  the  anterior  type 
of  India's  antochthones  being  even  yet  represented  in  a  purer  state 
by  some  of  the  Dravidian  "hill-tribes"  above  described. 

But,  alongside  of  this  grand  and  powerful  race  of  Aryas  and 
Imnians,  there  appears,  from  the  very  remotest  antiquity,  another 
nee,  whose  territorial  conquests  were  to  be  less  extended  and  less 
durable,  but  of  whom  the  destinies  have  been  glorious  also.   If  is  the 
Semitic  (Sheniitic,  Shemitish)  or  Si/ro-Arabian  race.   From  the  banks 
of  tlie  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Arabic  peninsula,  this  race  was  expanding  itself. 
Its  great  homogeneity  springs  from  thp  close  bonds  which  combine 
together  the  different  dialects  of  its  tongue.    These  dialects  arc  the 
Aramman,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabia,  the  Chaldeean  and  the  Ethiopie. 
By  their   constitution,  all   tliese   idioms   distinguish   themselves 
larply  from  the  Indo-European  languages.     Tlioy  possess  neither 
grammatical  system,  nor  the  same  verbal  roots.     In  Se- 
mitic languages,  the  roots  are  nearly  always  dissyllabic ;  or,  to  speak 
with  philolo^ata,  trilitend,  that  is  to  say,  formed  of  three  letters :  and 
Cbeee  letters  are  consonants ;  because,  oue  of  the  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  that  the  vowel  does  not 
conBtitute   the   fundamental   sound   in   a  word.     Here  vowels   are 
v^ague,  or,  to  describe   them  otherwise,  they  have   not  any  settled 
£xod-6ound,  distinct  from  the  consonant     They  become  insertfd,  or 
anther,  they  insinuate  themselves  between  strong  and  rough  conso- 
xiants.     Nothing  of  that  law  of  harmony  of  the  Ongi-o-Tarfar  or 
IDra\'idian  tongues,  nothing  of  that  sonorousness  of  Sanscrit,  of  Greek, 
and  neo-Latin  languages, — exists  in  the  Semitic.     Man  speaks  in 
them  by  short  words,  more  or  less  jerked  forth.     The  process  of 
agglutination  snrvives  in  them  still;  not,  however,  completely,  as 
in  the  Basque.     There  are  many  flexions  in  them,  but  these  flexions 
do  not  constitute  the  interior  of  woi-ds. 

Since  the  publication  of  M.  Ernest  Renan's  great  labors  upon  the 
history  of  Semitic  languages,  we  are  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  phases  through  which  these  languages  have  passed. 

They  have  bad,  likewise,  tlieir  owii  mould,  which  they  have  been 

Unable  to  break,  even  while  modifying  tbemselves.    The  Ralbinieol, 

the  "Nahwee"  or  literal  Arabic,  in  aspiring  to  become  languages 

tore  analj-tical  than  the  Chaldee  or  the  Hebrew,  have  remained,  not- 
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withstanding,  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  bars  of  an  imperfect 
grammar.  This  is  the  reason,  as  M.  Ernest  Renan  has  remarked, 
that,  —  whilst  the  Indo-European  tongues  continue  still  their  life 
in  our  day,  as  in  past  times,  upon  all  points  of  the  globe  —  Semitic 
languages,  on  the  contrary,  have  run  through  the  entire  circle  of 
their  existence.  But,  in  the  more  circumscribed  course  of  their  life, 
they  have  presented  the  same  diversities  of  development  established 
for  all  the  preceding  families ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ara- 
maean which  comprises  two  dialects, — ^the  pagan  Aramaean  or  SabiaUj 
and  the  Christian  Aramaean  or  Syriac — is  poor,  without  harmony, 
without  multiplied  forms,  ponderous  in  its  constructions,  and  devoid 
of  aptitude  for  poetry,  the  Arabicj  on  the  contrary,  distinguishes 
itself  by  an  incredible  richness. 

The  Semitic  race,  of  which  the  birth-place  must  be  sought  in 
that  peninsular  space  shut  in,  at  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  at  the  east  by  those  which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Tigris, 
has  not  gone  outside  of  its  primitive  father-land.  It  has  only  travelled 
along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  is  proved  to  us  by  the 
incontestable  Semiticism  of  the  Phoenician  tongue,  whose  inscriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  very  close  to  the  Hebrew.  Africa  has  been 
almost  the  only  field  for  its  conquests.  Phoenician  colonies  bore  a 
Semitic  idiom  into  the  country  of  the  Numidians  and  the  Mauri; 
later  again,  the  Saracenic  invasion  carried  Arabic — another  tongue 
of  the  same  family — into  the  place  of  the  Punic,  which  last  the  Latin 
had  almost  dispossessed.  In  Abyssinia,  the  Gheez  or  Ethiopic  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  very  ancient  introduction,  and  everything  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  carried  across  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Joktanide 
Arabs,  or  HimyariUiy  whose  language,  now  forgotten,  has  left  some 
monuments  of  its  existence,  down  to  tiie  time  of  the  first  Khalifittes, 
in  divers  inscriptions. 

The  Semites  found  in  Africa  upon  their  arrival  a  strong  popula* 
tion,  that  for  a  long  period  opposed  itself  to  their  conquests.  This 
population  was  that  of  the  Egyptians;  whose  language  now  issues  gra- 
dually from  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  which  left,  as 
its  last  heir,  the  Coptic,  still  living  in  manuscripts  that  we  collect 
with  avidity. 

This  Egyptian  was  not,  however,  an  isolated  tongue.  The  Berber 
—otherwise  miscalled  the  "Kabyle,"  which  name  in  Arabic  only 
means  "tribe," — studied  of  late,  has  caused  us  to  find  many  conge- 
ner words  and  "  toumures."  And  this  Berber  (whence  Barbary)  itself, 
yet  spoken  by  the  populations  Amazirg,  Shillouh,  and  Tuareg,  was 
expelled  or  dominated  by  the  Arabic.  Its  domain  of  yore  extended 
even  to  the  Canary-isles.     Some  idioms  formerly  spoken  in  the  north 


of  AfncB  attached  themBelvea  to  it  through  honAa  of  relationship 
more  or  less  cloae.  The  presence,  throughout  the  north  of  Africa, 
of  inHcriptions  in  characters  called  Tifnag,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  in  Berber  language,  makes  known  to  us  that  this 
tongue  must  have  reigned  over  all  the  territories  of  the  Barhareaque 
States ;  and  was  most  probably  that  of  the  Numidians,  Gsetulians,  and 
Garamantes. 

Egyptian  civilization  was  very  profuse  inaapirates.  Its  graramn- 
tieal  forms  denote  a  more  advanced  period  than  that  of  the  Semitic 
tongues :  its  verb  counts  a  great  number  of  tenses  and  moods,  formed 
through  the  addition  of  prefixes  or  of  suffixes.  But  ita  pronoun  and 
ita  article  have  still  an  entirely  Semitic  physiognomy,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  stock  of  ita  vocabulary  is  absolutely  foreign  to  that  of 
I  those  languages. 

"We  have  already  caused  it  to  he  remarked  that,  in  the  Qalla  (of 
Ahjssiuia)  one  re-encouutere  the  Semitic  pronoun.     The  influence 
1  exerted  at  the  beginning  by  the  Semites  over  the  race  to  which  the 
I  Egyptians  were  proximate — and  whom  we  will  call,  with  the  Bible, 
ffamitic  —  was,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  very  profound.     When 
the  Semites  entered  into  relations  with  the  Hamites,  the  Janguage  of 
the  latter  must  have  been  yet  in  that  primitive  stage  in  which  essential 
grammatical  forms  might  still  be  borrowed  from  foreign  tongues. 
-An  intermixture  sufficiently  intimate  must  have  occurred  between 
t-lie  two  races;  above  all  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  two 
■erritorics.     Such   is  what  occurred  certainly  for  the  Plicenicians, 
e  tongue  was  Semitic,  whilst  tlie  stock  of  population  belonged, 
aevertheleas,  to  the  Hamitie  race.     For  Genesis  gives  Canaan  aa  the 
ion  of  Ham  ;  and  Phcenicia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  "  the  land  of  Ca- 
^□aan."     The  whole  oriental  region  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Mozam- 
"^Dique  coast  aflbrds  numerous  traces  of  Semitic  influence.     Along- 
side of  the  Gheez,  that  i-epresenta  to  us,  as  E,  Renan  judiciously 
— ^vrites  it,  the  classical  form  of  the  idiom  of  the  Semites  in  Abyssinia, 
several  dialects  equally  Semitic  arrange  themselves  ;  but  all  more  or 
Tless  altered,  either  hy  the  admixture  of  foreign  words,  or  through  the 
aibaence  of  Iit«rary  culture.     Amid  these  must  be  placed  the  Amharic, 
^the  modem  language  of  Abyssinia- 
Semitic  tongues  underwent,  in  Africa,  the  influence  of  the  lan- 
^ages  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  and,  in  particular,  of  those  of  the 
^mitic  family,  spoken  in  the  countries  limitrophic  to  that  inha- 
bited by  the  Semites. 

Afi-ican  languages  cannot  all  he  referred  to  the  same  fiimily :  but 

they  possess  among  themselves  sundry  points  of  resemblance.     They 

1  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  vast  group,  whence  detaches  itself  a  family 
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that  may  be  called  the  African  family  "  par  excellence,"  and  whicli 
extends  from  the  Occidental  to  the  Oriental  coaBts,  re-descending 
even  into  the  Austral  portion. 

All  the  languages  that  form  part  of  this  group,  and  in  general  the 
tongues  of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  possess  one  system 
of  vocalization,  otherwise  termed,  a  powerftil  phonology ;  and  some- 
times even  a  disposition  almost  rhythmical,  which  gained  for  them,  on 
the  part  of  some  philologists,  the  name  of  alUteral  tongues.    Thus, 
although  the  consonants  in  them  be  often  aspirated,  and  affect  odd  pro- 
nunciations, they  are  never  accumulated  together.    Double  letters  are 
rare,  and  in  certain  tongues  unknown.    For  example,  in  Ca/fr,  the 
vowels  have  a  pronunciation  clear  and  precise.    In  the  major  number 
of  the  languages  of  Southern  Africa,  and  in  some  few  of  those  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  the  words  always  terminate  with  vowels,  and  present  regu- 
lar alternations  of  vowels  and  consonants.    This  is  above  all  true  of  the 
Caffrarian  languages.**    M.  d'Avezac  writes  about  the  Yibouj  or  Ebo, 
tongue  spoken  in  Guinea :  in  regard  to  euphony,  this  language  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  softest  in  the  world ;  vowels  abound  in 
it ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  remarkable  that  (except,  perhaps,  some 
rare  and  doubtful  exceptions)  not  merely  all  the  words,  but  even  all 
the  syllables  end  in  vowels :  the  consonants  offer  no  toughness  in 
their  pronunciation ;  and  many  are  articulated  with  a  sort  of  quaint- 
ness  {mignardi9e\  which  renders  it  difficult  to  seize  them,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  express  graphically  by  the  letters  of  our  alphabet.* 
Among  some  other  African  tongues,  on  the  contrary,  the  termination 
is  ordinarily  nasaL     Amid  the  majority  of  the  languages  of  northern 
and  midland  Africa,  the  words  finish  with  a  vowel.     Such  is  what  one 
observes  in  the  Woloe^  the  Bulomj  the  Temmani,  the  Totisnaliy  and  the 
Fasoql. 

As  concerns  the  system  proper  of  sounds,  and  the  vocabulary, 
they  vary  greatly  in  African  languages :  and  the  harmony,  sonorous- 
ness, and  fluidity  of  speech,  frequently  meet,  in  certain  sounds,  with 
notable  exceptions.  It  is  the  character  of  these  various  sounds  that 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  tongues  of  Africa. 
All  present  compound  vowels  and  consonants ;  amongst  which,  m  p, 
m  6,  are  of  the  frequentest  employment  The  duplex  consonants 
n  k,n  dy  appear  likewise.  Finally,  in  some  African  idioms,  one  en- 
counters the  consonants dg,  gby  kby  bp^  bm,  key  kh,  rhy  pmby  h Im.^ 

>*  See  on  this  subject  7*he  Kafir  Language;  compriting  a  tkeleh  of  its  hitiaryf  by  the  BlT. 
John  W.  Appletabd  (King  Willinm's  Town,  1860),  p.  66  teqq, 

^  Mimoiret  dt  la  SoeUU  Ethnologiq%u  d$  Parity  ii.  part  2,  p.  60. 

^  In  these  illnstratiye  notations  no  attempt  is  made,  of  eonrse,  to  follow  any  of  tbe 
divenified  **  standard  alphabets"  recently  devised  for  tbe  use  of  Missionaries.  On  thia 
question  of  the  expediency  of  such  alphabets,  and  their  success  so  far,  I  coincide  entirely 
with  the  criticism  of  a  very  scientific  friend.  Prof.  8.  8.  Haldimam  {Report  an  the  Fre§«ni 
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Aspirati^e  and  the  sibilants  are  not  rare,  any  more  than  t}ie  use, 
simple  or  compound,  of  the  w .  Among  acme  languages  of  this 
&mily,  the  palatal  and  dt^ntal  letters  are  confounded,  or  at  least  are 
not  clearly  diatingiiishable.  Several  tongues  are  completely  devoid 
of  certain  letters:  for  instance,  the  Odji,  and  divers  others,  are  want^ 
ing  in  the  letter  I ;  and  replace  it,  whenever  they  meet  with  it  in  what 
foreign  words  they  may  appropriate,  by  r,  or  d,  or  fl. 

The  BceordftDces,  of  different  parts  of  the  discourse,  are  often 
regulated  by  a  euphonic  system  which  is  felt  very  strongly  in  sundry 
^^^  idioms,  notably  in  the  Yazouba.  The  mdicala  are  more  frequently 
^^^L  monosyllabic.  It  is  the  addition  of  this  radical  with  a  modifying 
^^^B  particle  (which  is  most  commonly  a  prefix)  that  gives  birth  to  the 
^^^B  other  words.  The  relations  of  cause,  of  power,  of  reciprocity,  of  re- 
^^^B  flectivity,  of  agent,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  time,  number,  and  sex,  are 
^^^K  always  expressed  through  a  similar  system.  The  radicals,  thus  united 
^^^^L  to  formative  particles,  become,  in  their  turn,  veritable  roots,  and  con- 
^^^H  Btitnte  the  source  (souehe)  of  new  words.  One  can  comprehend,  never- 
^^^^H  theleas,  how  veiy  imperfect  is  such  a  system,  for  defining  clearly  the 
^^^^^  relations,  at  once  so  multiplied  and  ao  distinct,  exiaring  between 
r  words.     There  exist  above  all  some  for  which  African  languages 

I  are  of  extreme  poverty;  for  example,  the  ideas  of  time  and  motion. 

I  .And  this  character  approximates  them,  in  a  manner  rather  striking, 

■fco  the  Semitic  tongues.  As  in  these  latter  idioms,  African  languages 
^o  not  distinguish  the  present  from  the  future,  or  the  future  from 
■the  past:  otherwise,  they  express  both  these  tenses  by  one  and  the 
^3ame  particle.  The  penury  and  the  vagnencas  of  particles  indica- 
tive of -the  prepositions, — or  to  apeak  with  grammarians,  of  the  pre- 
r^Exes  to  prepositions — are  again  tiir  more  pronounced  in  the  majority 
of  African  idioms  than  amidst  the  Semitic.  They  enunciate,  by  the 
name  particle,  ideas  as  different  as  those  of  movement  towards  a 

Malt  of  OUT  ktiBwltdgi  of  Linguislie  Ethnology,  made  to  tlic  AmericaQ  Aaaocintion  for  the 
AdTKooement  of  Scionoe,  Ang.  1856).  My  oiperienoBs  of  tho  hop^leaBDeiis  of  arriTing  at 
uj  ez&et  0 on ntf rvalues  in  Europena  charaolera  for  Arabic  intonatioru  nlnne,  bd  aa  M 
enable  a  foreigner,  who  hai  cot  htxrd  Arnbs  spcAk,  ereti  to  pronounce  oorrocilf .  render  me 
Terj  sccpUcal  as  to  the  ultimate  poisibiUty  of  transcribing,  tbrnugb  any  one  ^eriei  of 
Alphabetie  Bigna,  the  inflnitudo  of  distlnot  YoealitatioDB  altered  by  the  ilivflise  groups  of 
btimati  types ;  whieh  artioDlationi,  as  Prof.  AoABaii  buB  bo  veil  remarked,  take  their 
Ori^nal  departure  from  the  different  tonfermatioiu  of  Ihi  throat  inberaat  in  the  facs-oha- 
tacter  of  eaoh  distinct  group  of  maDkind. 

Should  any  oue,  however,  desire  to  pal  this  nniTsraal  "Missionary  Alphabet"  throngh 
n  txftrimtJitmn  crneit,  he  need  not  travel  far  to  test  its  applicability  to  remote,  abnorinsi,  and 
btrboroo*  tongnel.  by  trying  ite  efficaey  upon  three  connate  Isnguagea  eloae  at  hand.  Let 
a  Frenchman,  wholly  imacqiuiinted  with  English,  tnuieribe  into  tbe  "  Missionary  Alpha- 
bet," a  shorl  dieeourse  aa  be  hiart  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  Londoner.  Then,  pnra  hia  manu- 
Mlipt  OD  to  B  German  (of  course  knowing  neither  French  nor  English),  and  let  him  read  it 
'    •ItWto  an  EnglishmaD.     "Le  diable  mSme  ne  s'y  recounahrait  paa!" — Q.  K.  0.] 
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point,  or  the  departing  from  a  point ;  of  position  in  a  place,  toward 
a  place,  or  near  a  place.  The  same  poverty  is  observable  in  the 
conjunctions:  copulative  particles  being  employed  frequentiy  to 
render  the  idea'  of  possession  and  of  relationship ;  those  which  ex- 
press the  idea  of  connexion  being  often  replaced  by  pronouns  or  by 
definite  particles. 

Per  contra^  African  languages,  as  well  as  the  Semitic,  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  respect  to  the  changes  {voie%)  of  the  verb,  that  is  to  say, 
in  forms  indicating  the  manner  in  which  a  verb  may  be  employed. 
These  changes — which  are  so  numerous,  notably  in  Arabic — are  not  the 
less  so  in  the  majority  of  African  languages;  beyond  all,  in  the  princi- 
pal group  that  extends  from  the  Mozambique  coast  to  Cafiraria  on  one 
side,  and  to  Congo  on  the  other.  Although  these  changes  are  com- 
posed, in  the  major  portion  of  such  tongues,  by  the  addition  of  pre- 
fixes, they  form  themselves  in  others  through  the  aid  of  suffixes. 

The  number  of  these  changes  varies  singularly  according  to  the 
tongues.  Thus,  in  the  Sechuana  language,  and  in  the  Temnefij  there 
exist  six  changes ;  in  the  SooahSeli  seven,  in  the  Caffr  eight,  and  in 
the  Mpongwee  eleven. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  opulence  of  these  changes  in  a  single  verb, 
we  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  language  of  Congo.  Sal  a,  to 
labor ;  s alii  a,  to  facilitate  labor ;  salisia,  to  labor  with  %omebody ; 
salanga,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  laboring ;  salisionia,  to  labor  the  one 
for  another;  salanyana,  to  be  skilful  at  laboring. 

All  verbal  roots  are  susceptible  of  similar  modifications  through 
the  help  of  certain  particles  that  may  be  added  to  them.  In  this 
method,  by  the  sole  use  of  the  verb,  an  expression  is  attained  indicating 
whether  the  action  be  rare,  frequent,  difficult,  easy,  excessive,  &c.  And 
this  richness  of  changes  does  not  prevent  the  language  from  being, 
as  regards  its  verbs,  and  viewed  Jn  respect  to  their  number,  of  great 
poorness.  For  instance, — the  idiom  of  Congo,  from  which  we  have 
just  borrowed  the  proof  of  such  a  great  richness  of  changes,  does  not 
possess  any  word  to  express  the  idea  of  "living,"  but  is  obliged  to 
say  in  place,  to  conduct  one's  souly  or  being  in  one's  heart 

Another  very  characteristic  trait  of  the  majority  of  African 
tongues  is,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  genders, 
after  the  manner  of  ihe  Semitic  idioms  or  the  Indo-European.  They 
distinguish,  on  the  contrary,  as  two  genders,  the  animate  and  the  in- 
animate ;  and  in  the  class  of  animate  beings,  the  gender  man  or  m- 
telligentj  and  the  gender  bruie  or  animal.  Others  of  these  languages, 
in  lieu  of  distinguishing  numbers  after  the  fashion  of  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  idioms,  recognize  only  a  collective  form  which  takes  no 
heed  of  genders,  and  a  plural  form  that  applies  itself  to  beings  of  the 
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same  genders.  This  is  a  particularity  that  we  shall  again  encounter 
in  the  clicking  languages,  or  the  Hottentot. 

We  do  not  possess  suffieient  elements  as  yet  to  give  a  complete 
classification  of  the  languages  of  Africa.  It  is  only  since  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Polyglotta  Africana  of  Mr.  S.  "W.  Koelle  that  we 
have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  reciprocal  affinities  which  link  together 
the  tongues  of  Western  Africa. 

The  classification  proposed,  however,  by  Koellb  is  freely  intro- 
duced into  the  following  schedule. 

L — ATLANTIC  languages,  or  of  the  north-west  of  Africa, 

These  tongues  liave,  with  those  of  southern  Africa,  for  a 
common  characteristic,  the  mutation  of  prefixes.  They 
comprise  the  following  groups,  viz : 

Ist. — The  Fooloup  group,  which  embraces  the  Foulocp  or 
Flocpb,  properly  so  called,  spoken  in  the  countiy  of  the 
eame  name, — tJie  Filham,  or  FiuiGl,  spoken  in  the  canton 
which  surrounds  the  city  of  Buntoun;  this  town  is  situate 
npon  the  river  Koya,  at  about  three  weeks'  march  from  the 
Gambia. 

2d. — The  Bola  gi^ipi  which  comprises  the  Bola  talked  in  the 
laud  of  Qoh  and  that  oi  Bourama, — the  Barar,  idiom  of  the 
country  of  this  name  stretching  along  the  sea  to  the  west  of 
Balanta  and  to  the  north  of  the  district  where  the  Bola  is 
spoken,  —  the  Pepil  spoken  in  the  ielc  of  Biachlao  or  Bisao. 

Sd, — The  Blafada  group,  or  Schola,  spoken  at  the  west  of 
N'kabou  and  north  of  Nahu, — the  Padschade,  which  is  an 
idiom  met  with  at  the  west  of  Koniadtchi  and  east  of 
Kabou. 

4th. — The  Bolom  group,  comprehending  the  Baua,  a  tongue 
spoken  by  one  of  the  popoulatious  of  this  name  which 
inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Kalum-Baga,  eastward  to  the 
islands  of  ioV'  —  th^  Timne  talked  at  the  east  of 
Sierra-Leone, — the  Bulom  spoken  in  the  country  of  this 
name  that  bounds  on  Timni, — the  Mampua,  or  Manpa 
Bdlom,  called  also  Scherbo,  idiom  of  the  region  extending 
westward  of  the  Ocean,  between  Sierra-Leone  and  the  land 
of  Bourn, — the  Kiai,  spoken  west  and  north  of  Qhandi,  and 
east  of  Mendi. 
TT. — MANDDfGO  family — spread  over  the  north-west  of  Upper 
Soodin. 


)■  It  u  unknown  to  what  funlly  of  tongnea  belong  the  idiomi  of  the  otbeT  populftlion 
termed  Baga,  who  dwell  upon  the  bauhi  of  the  Rio-Nanei  anil  Bio-Fongaa. 
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This  very  extended  &mily  eomprehends  the  MandingOy 
properly  so  termed,  or  better  the  Mandj^— tl:^  Eabunga, 
Mandingo  dialect  spoken  in  the  land  of  Kabau^-^tLnd 
several  other  dialects  of  the  same  language,  such  as  the 
ToRONKA,  dialect  of  Taro;  the  Dohaufkka,  dialect  of  iVoto- 
djalon;  the  Kankanka^  dialect- of  Eankan;  the  Bambara, 
the  KoNO,  talked  westwards  and  northwards  of  the  Kin; 
the  Yei,  in  the  country  of  this  name  situate  to  the  east  of 
the  Atlantic  and  north  of  Q-bandij  which  embraces  several 
dialects,  viz :  the  TENt,  spoken  in  the  land  so  called,  that 
has  Souwehmrou  for  its  capital ;  the  Gbakdi,  spoken  at  ti>e 
north  of  Quia  and  at  the  west  of  Nitriwa;  the  Landoro, 
talked  west  of  lAmba;  the  Mbkdb,  spread  over  the  west 
of  Kono  and  the  Kuij  and  east  of  Kmro;  the  Gbbsb, 
idiom  of  the  borders  of  the  river  Ngua;  the  Toma,  called 
likewise  Bousb,  spoken  in  the  land  of  the  same  name 
situated  to  the  south  of  that  of  the  Ghtm;  and  the  Gio, 
talked  westward  from  JVi. 
m— XJFPEB^UINEAN— that  is,  the  languages  of  the  Pepper, 
Ivory,  Gold  and  Slave,  coasts,  decompose  themselves  into 
three  groups,  viz  r 

1st. — The  Ejtoo  tongues,  comprising  the  Dewoi,  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Di,  or  St.  Paul's ;  the  Bassa,  talked 
in  a  portion  of  the  Liberian  territory ;  the  Kra,  or  Kroo, 
spread  south  of  the  Bassa  along  the  coast;  the  Krebo, 
spoken  in  a  neighboring  canton ;  the  Gbb,  <^  Gbei,  whose 
domain  lies  east  of  the  Great  Bassa. 

2d« — ^The  languages  of  Dahamey^  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Dahom^,  or  Popo ;  the  Mah£,  spoken  eastward  of  the 
Dahom^;  and  the  HwmA,  talked  in  the  country  of  that 
name,  located  to  the  south  of  the  QeUfe  islands. 

3d. — The  languages  Akoo-IgalEy  embracing  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  speech  of  the  Ahcu^  among  which  the 
YozouBA,  spoken  between  Eghu  and  the  Kiger, — and  the 
Igala,  language  of  the  country  of  that  name — are  the  most 
important^  We  shall  revert  further  on  to  the  Yozouba. 
IV.  —  The  languages  of  the  narth^etd  of  UFFEB  800DAN  divide 
themselves  into  four  groups ; 

Ist.  —  The  group  Ousseili  represented  chiefly  by  the  idiom  of 
a  very  barbarian  people,  the  €ha€9€ka,  who  inhabit  to  the 
west  of  Ton  ; 

*  Hm  TUmm^  of  whieh  M.  XyAvssAO  has  pnbUahed  the  grammas  {Mimoira  de  la  SoeikS 
BihMioffique(i$FmriMpUrftat2,^^  U)6  Mgg.)»  appartaiM  to  thia  poof. 
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2d. — The  group  L^ba,  which  embraces  the  Lboba  and  the 
Eumba; 

Sd.  —  The  group  Koailia»  to  which  belongs  the  Baqbalan  ; 

4th. — And  lastly,  the  group  Kasnit  spoken  westward  of  the 
land  of  the  Q-uB€$cha» 
V,  *-  The  tongues  of  the  DELTA  of  the  Niger  are  divided  into  three 
groups:— the  first  represented  by  the  Ibo  dialects,  —  the 
second  by  the  "EgMA  and  several  other  idioms, — the  third 
by  the  dialect  of  Qkouloinay  the  name  of  a  maritime  dis- 
trict near  the  country  of  the  Ibo  and  that  of  Outcho. 
VL  —  The  NTJPE  £unily,  or  languages  of  the  baiin  of  the  Tchadda, 
— a  family  embracing  nine  idioms,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  NuPl^  or  Tayba,  spoken  in  a  country  neighboring 
Eaba  on  the  I^iger ;  and  the  Goali,  or  Gbali,  talked  to  the 
east  of  the  Nup^. 
VIL — The  family  of  M^KwricAT^Aiyi^TnAfr  languages  is  composed 
of  two  groups : 

1st. — The  tongues  of  Bomovif  which  comprise  also  those  of 
the  Kasam,  and  the  Budouma,  spoken  in  the  lake-isle  of 
that  name.  The  main  language  of  Bomcu  is  the  Kanouri, 
which  attaches  itself  by  close  relationship  to  the  three 
tongues  of  G-utneOj — the  Ashantbb,  the  Fanteb,  and  the 
Odji. 

2d.  —  This  group  comprehends  the  Pika,  or  Fika,  and  the 
BoDfi  dialects  spoken  west  of  Bomou. 
VUL — The  WOLOF9  or  JIOLOF9  spoken  by  the  populations  of 
Senegambiay  distinguishes  itself  with  sufficient  sharpness, 
from  all  the  preceding  tongues ;  and  ofiers  a  grammatical 
system  that  has  more  than  one  trait  in  common  with  the 
Semitic  languages. 
TT — In  the  same  region,  another  finnily  of  tongues  has  the  FOO- 
LAHy  or  PEULEy  for  its  type ;  one  dialect  of  which  is 
spoken  by  the  FeUatahs^  and  very  probably  also  by  the 
HaMmtj  or  Hcum»an%.  The  vocabulary  of  these  divers  idi  oms, 
and  notably  that  of  the  FOiiIey  has  presented  a  remarkable 
analogy  with  the  Malayo-Polynesian*  languages,  of  which 
we  shall  treat  anon.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Fenle 
£unily  might  not,  peihaps,  be  attachable  to  African  tongues. 

The  Wolof,  although  constituting  a  separate  family,  ap- 
proaches in  certain  points  the  Tozoijba,  spoken  to  the 

**  GvsTATK  D*EicHTHAL,  Hittoixt  H  OHgim  da  MmOtAi  •«  fOLmmy  Puis,  1S41  (Tirage  k 
p«t  de  rExtrait  des  MemobrtM  de  la  Soditi  Ethnologiqiu), 
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north  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  —  between  the  2d  and  3d  de- 
gree of  W,  long.,  and  the  6th  and  10th  degree  of  K  latitude. 
The  WoLOF  demarcates  itself  by  its  final  inflexions.  To  it 
other  idioms,  seemingly,  have  to  be  attached :  snch  as  the 
BiDSCHAGO,  or  BmsHORO,  which  is  spoken  in  the  island  of 
TFfin, — the  Gadschaya,  idiom  of  a  tribe  called  also  Sihi- 
ruli^  or  SerawotUij  —  and  lastly  the  Gk)U&A. 

Z. — Another  group,  which  is  characterized  by  initial  inflexions,  is 
spread  over  the  basin  of  the  QambiOj  and  is  represented  by 
the  Lanboma,  that  is  spoken  in  the  land  of  Kakondij  —  and 
the  I^ABOU,  used  in  the  canton  of  Kakandan. 
The  WoLOF  verb  is  susceptible  of  seventeen  modifications, 
that  consist  in  adding  to  each  radical  one  or  two  syl- 
lables, and  which  extend  or  restrict  its  acceptation.  It  is 
something  like  the  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb.  The  article 
follows  the  substantive,  and  embodies  itself  with  it,  as  in 
agglutinate  languages.  The  plural  article  exhibits  equally 
an  especial  characteristic  that  makes  it  participate  of  a 
demonstrative  pronoun.  In  general,  the  Wolof  offers,  in  its 
phonology,  that  same  harmonical  disposition  which  belongs 
to  all  the  African  languages. 

XL — Although  the  Wolof  approximates  to  the  TCHEOUBA  more 
than  to  any  other  African  tongue,  these  two  idioms  still  re- 
main separated  by  a  difference  sufficientiy  defined.  The 
YozouBA  possesses,  in  its  grammatical  system,  a  great 
degree  of  perfection  and  regularity.  One  observes  in  it  an 
*^  ensemble  "  of  prefixes  complete  and  regular,  that,  upon 
joining  themselves  to  the  verb,  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
other  words  formed  through  a  most  simple  process.  The 
radical  thus  passes  on  the  abstract  idea  of  action  into  all 
derivative  concrete  ideas;  and  thus  reciprocally  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  simple  prefix,  a  noun  beoomea  a  poesessive  verb. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  Yozouba  is,  that  the  same  ad- 
verb varies  in  form  and  even  in  natore  according  to  the 
species  of  words  it  qualifies. 
The  YozouBA  system,  notwithstanding  its  individuality,  con- 
nects itself  tolerably  near  with  that  oi  die  tongues  of 
Congo.  The  M'pokgws,  for  example,  qpoken  on  the  €raboon 
coast,  forms  its  verbs  by  adding  a  monosyllabic  prefix  to  the 
substantive ;  by  opposition  to  certain  SbmtjfmaMam  languages, 
such  as  the  MAKBDreo,  in  which  diey  employ  suffixes  to 
modify  the  sense  of  the  verb  or  the  noon. 

TTT  — The  OOHGO-languages  appertain  to  that  gre«t  fimnation  of 
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Aincan  tongues  of  which  we  treated  above,  and  that  divide 
themaelvea  into  many  groups,  united  ineoutestably  by  close 
bonds. 

lat,  —  The  first  group  is  that  of  the  tongues  of  Congo;  the 
whole  of  them  characterized  by  the  initial  flexion.  They 
embrace  the  languages  of  the  tribcfl  named  Atam,  of  which 
one  of  the  chiefest  is  the  Udom,  spoken  in  a  country  of  this 
name,  which  has  Sbil  for  its  capital, — the  languages  of  Mo- 
koi-tnhea,  that  subdivide  thomaelves  into  several  groups, 
embracing  a  great  number  of  idioms, — the  tongues  of  Congo 
and  of  Angola  that  comprise  three  groups ;  Uio  first,  repre- 
sented above  all  by  the  Mbamba  ;  the  second,  by  the  Ba- 
QUMA,  or  Mobuma;  and  the  third,  by  the  N'gola,  speech  of 
Angola. 

2d. — The  second  group,  comprehends  the  tongues  of  South- 
West  Afrif^n,  viz ;  the  Kiqiau,  that  also  forms  its  verbs  by 
means  of  prefixes,  and  attaches  itself  very  nearly  to  the 
Congo-languages.  It  appears  to  identify  itself  with  the 
McMTOD-tongue,  spoken  by  the  Veiao,  whom  one  encounters 
in  the  country  of  Kngaa,  about  two  months'  journey  west 
from  the  Mozambique  coast.  To  this  group,  likewise,  be- 
longs the  Mabawi,  the  Niamban,  and  many  other  languages. 

8d. — The  third  group  is  represented  by  tlie  Souahflee-tongues ; 
compiising  the  SodahIli  properly  so-called,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Zanzibar;  and  the  languages 
of  neighboring  peoples  who  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Galla- 
country ;  such  as  the  Wanika,  the  Okaouafi,  the  Wakamba. 
A  good  deal  of  the  Kmuu-language  is  met  with  in  the  Son- 
AhIli;  which  indicates  well  the  affinity  of  the  two  groups. 

4th.  —  The  fourth,  the  group-Caffi:,  comprehends  the  ZoULotJ, 
or  Caffr  proper, — the  Temneh,  the  Skchuasa,  the  Damaba, 
and  the  Einiea.  All  these  languages  offer  the  same  organ- 
ism, and  a  great  richness  of  changes  (voiei)  together  vrith  an 
extreme  poverty  of  verbs, 
ZnL  —  The  tongues  of  the  preceding  formation  approximate  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  as  regards  certain  points  of  their 
organism,  to  that  family  that  may  be  termed  HAMmO 
(&om  KfliMfi,  Chemmia,  the  ancient  native  name  of  Egypt); 
and  which  has  for  its  type  the  Egyptian,  of  which  the 
Coptic  is  but  a  more  modem  derivative.  To  it  may  be 
attached,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Oalla;  and  on  the  western, 
the  Berbee. 

The  Egyptian  is  known  to  us  from  a  high  antiquity,  thanks 
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to  its  hieroglyphical  system  of  writing,  of  which  the  employ- 
ment mounts  up  to  at  least  3500  years  before  our  era.  This 
writing, — wherein  are  beheld  the  figured  and  metaphysical 
representations  of  objects  (mostly  indigenous  to  the  Nile) 
gradually  passed  into  the  state  of  signs  of  articulation^ — 
permits  us  to  assist,  as  it  were,  at  the  forqiation  of  speech. 
Through  the  use  of  these  signs,  one  seizes  the  first  appa- 
rition of  verbal  forms,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  prepositions. 
The  basis  of  Egyptian  seems  to  be  monosyllabic ;  but  the 
employment  of  numerous  particles  very  soon  created  many 
dissyllables.  This  language  recognizes  two  articles,  two 
genders,  two  numbers.  The  verb  through  its  conjuga- 
tions,— ^which  is  are  made  by  the  aid  of  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
and  that  counts  many  changes,  —  participates  more  of  the 
Indo-European  grammatical  system  than  of  the  Semitic. 
Egyptian  vocalization  seems  to  have  been  veiy  rich  in 
aspirates. 
This  linguistic  family,  to  which  the  Egyptian  belongs, 
would  appear  to  have  been  veiy  widely  extended  at  the 
beginning.  The  Bbrbbr,  vulgaric^  EIabtlb,  now  almost  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  ^^  patois,"  has  a  tolerably  rich 
literature,  and  comprehends  several  very  distinct  dialects, 
viz :  the  Algerian  Berber,  spoken  by  the  K€AdXl — moun- 
tain tribes  of  the  Atias — imbued  with  Arabic  words;  the 
MozIbee,  the  Shillo6h,  the  ZenatIta  of  the  province  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Towerga,  or  Touarik. 
aULY.  —  The  HOTTENTOT  family  of  tongues — or  "langues  X 
Kliks,"  clicking  languages  —  is  characterized  by  the  odd 
aspiration,  so  designated,  which  mingles  itself  (as  a  sort  of 
gluehing)  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  greater  number  of 
words.  Hottentot  languages  bear,  above  all  in  the  conju- 
gation of  their  verbs,  the  character  of  agglutination.  Like 
Semitic  tongues,  they  are  deprived  of  the  relative  pronoun. 
They  distinguish  two  plurals  for  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  the  one  exclusive  and  the  other  inclusive;  the 
former  excluding  the  idea  of  the  person  to  whom  a  dis- 
course is  addressed ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  inclo- 
sing it.  In  their  nouns,  there  exist  two  genders  in  the  sin- 
gular, and  three  in  the  plural  number, — this  third  one, 
called  eomnam^  has  a  collective  value.  It  follows  that  when 
an  object  be  designated  in  the  singular,  its  gender  always 
becomes  indicated.  These  tongues  distinguish  tiiree  num- 
bers, but  they  are  unacquainted  with  liie  case ;  whilst  the 
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adjective  remains  completely  iudeclinable,  and  takes  neither 
the  mark  of  gender  nor  of  number. 
This  family  of  eliekitig  languages  comprehends  the  Huttextot, 
or  QcAiQUAi,  —  and  tiie  Bosjesman  dialects,  Namaqda  and 

£0RANA, 

Notwithstanding  ita  strange  phonological  system,  the  family 
of  Hottentot  tougues  is  not  altogether  so  profoundly  dis- 
tinct from  African  languages,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  at  first  sight  It  is  ineontrovertilile  that  these 
sounds,  in  nature  at  one  and  the  same  time  nasal  and 
guttural,  which  we  term  Kliki,  constitute  a  special  charac- 
teristic; but  the  foundation  of  the  grammatical  forms  in 
Hottentot  idioms  is  met  with  among  the  tongues  of  Al'rica. 
Thus,  the  verb  presents,  like  them,  a  great  richuesa  of 
changes :  it  has  a  form  direct,  negative,  reciprocal,  causative ; 
and  all  these  voiet  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  particle 
to  the  end  of  the  verbal  radical.  Their  double  plural,  a 
common  and  a  particular,  is  a  trait  which  assimilates  them 
to  the  Polynesian  and  even  to  the  American  languages. 
The  double  form  of  the  first  person  plural,  indicating  if  the 
personage  addressed  he  comprised  in  the  "we,"  or  is  ex- 
cluded from  it — writes  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — has  been 
again  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  American  tongues, 
and  had  been  assumed  until  now  to  be  an  especial  characte- 
ristic of  these  languages.  This  character  is  encountered, 
however,  in  the  majority  of  the  languages  that  we  are  here 
considering;  in  that  of  the  Malays,  in  that  of  the  Philip- 
pine isles,  and  in  that  of  Polynesia.  In  Polynesian  tongues, 
it  extends  even  to  the  dual;  and  such,  moreover,  is  ita 
particular  form,  in  them,  that,  were  we  to  guide  ouraelves 
by  logical  considerations  merely,  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  view  these  tongues,  as  being  the  cradle  and  the 
veritable  father-land  of  this  grammatical  form.  Outside 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  of  America,  I  know  of  it  nowhere 
else  than  among  the  Mandchoux.  Since  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  penned  these  words,  the  same  grammatical  pecu- 
liarity, which  exists  in  the  Malgachb  (of  Madagascar),  has 
been  discovered  in  an  African  tongue,  —  the  Vsi-language. 
African  languages  present,  therefore,  to  speak  properly,  but 
a  very  feeble  homogeneity.  The  same  multiplicity  of 
Bhades,  that  is  particularly  observed  among  tlie  Blacks, 
reappears  in  their  idioms. 
On  studying  the  grammars  and  the  vocabularies  of  the 
latter,  one  seizes   the  tracing-thread  of  those  numberlesa 
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croBflings  which  have  made,  of  the  branches  of  the  Kegro- 
race,  populations  veiy  unequal  in  development  of  Acuities, 
and  in  intelligence,  exceedingly  diverse.  One  perceives  a 
Semitic  influence  in  the  speech,  as  one  sometimes  discovers 
it  in  the  type  of  face.  The  Hottentots,  who  are  more  dis- 
tinct fix>m  ffegro-populations  than  any  other  race  of  Austral 
Africa,  separate  themselves  equally  through  their  tongue. 
The  Fotdahs  and  the  W0I0&,  so  superior  to  the  other 
iN'egroeB  by  their  intellect  and  their  energy,  distinguish 
themselves  equally  through  the  respective  characteristics 
of  their  idiom.  And  in  like  manner  that,  maugre  the 
variety  of  physical  forms,  a  common  color,  differently  shaded 
{nuaff^)y  reunites  into  one  group  all  those  inhabitants  of 
Africa  whose  origin  is  not  Asiatic,  a  common  character 
links  together  the  grammars  of  their  languages; — or,  in 
other  words,  African  idioms  have  all  a  fkmily^ir,  without 
precisely  resembling  each  other. 

There  is  one  important  remark  to  be  made  here.  It  is,  that 
some  African  languages  denote  a  development  sufficiently 
advanced  of  the  feculty  of  speech,  and  consequently  of  the 
reflective  aptitudes  of  which  this  is  the  manifestation.  In 
this  £ftct  we  have  a  new  proof  that  tells  against  the  unity 
of  the  origin  of  languages.  Because,  if  African  languages 
were  the  issue  of  other  idioms,  fallen  in  some  way  among 
minds  more  narrow  {bomis)  than  had  been  those  of  the 
supposed-elder  nations  that  spoke  them,  they  ought  neces- 
sarily to  have  become  impoverished,  to  have  altered  them- 
selves ;  and  the  laws,  which  have  been  established  above  in 
the  history  of  one  and  the  same  tongue,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  these  last  ought  to  be  at  once  more  analytical 
and  more  simple* 

Now,  their  very-pronounced  characteristic  of  agglutination 
excludes  the  idea  of  languages  arising  fr^m  out  of  the 
decomposition  of  others ;  and  the  complex  nature  of  their 
grammar  attests  a  date  extremely  ancient  for  their  forma- 
tion. The  idioms  of  Africa  carry,  then,  the  stamp  both  of 
primitive  and  complicated  languages;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  tongues  which  are  not  derived,  at  an  epoch 
relatively  modem,  horn  other  languages  possessing  the 
same  parallel  character.  Hence  it  must  be  concluded,  that 
these  African  languages  are  formations  as  ancient  as  other 
linguistic  formations ;  possessing  their  own  characteristics ; 
and  of  which  the  analogies  correspond  with  those  that  bind 
up  together  the  great  branches  of  the  Negro-race. 
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We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  African  langaages  recall  to  mind^ 
either  through  their  vocabulary,  or  by  peculiarities  of  their  grammar, 
the  PoLYNBSiAN  idioms. 

Theae  idioms  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  grand  Zone,  that  extends 
betwixt  Africa  and  America :  and  this  position  explains  how  migra- 
tions of  the  race  that  spoke  them,  and  which  we  shall  call  MdUxyih 
Polgne$ian^  may  have  come  over  to  blend  themselves  with  the  negroes 
of  Africa.  From  Madagascar  as  fetr  as  Polynesia,  we  find  a  family 
of  similar  tongues  that  has  become  designated  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian,  after  that  of  the  race. 

It  decomposes  itself  into  two  groups,  viz :  the  Malay  group,  com- 
prehending an  ^'  ensemble  "  of  idioms  spoken  from  Madagascar  to 
the  Philippine-islands ;  and  the  Polynesian  group,  properly  so-termed. 

One  meets  again,  in  this  family,  with  the  self-same  inequality  of 
development  amid  the  different  languages  that  compose  it.  Whilst 
the  Malay  denotes  an  advanced  degree  of  culture,  the  idioms  of  Po- 
lynesia offer  a  simplicity  altogether  primitive.  These  have  restricted 
their  phonetic  system  within  very  narrow  Umits ;  and  they  employ 
matter-of-fact  methods,  no  less  than  very  poor  forms,  in  order  to 
mark  the  grammatical  categories.  It  is  through  the  help  of  particles, 
oftentimes  equivocal,  that  these  languages  try  to  give  clearness  to  a 
discourse  compounded,  albeit,  of  rigid  and  invariable  elements.  The 
eitructure  of  Polynesian  words  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
Malay  words :  a  syllable  cannot  be  terminated  by  a  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel ;  or  it  is  not  even  formed  save  through  a  single 
voweL  These  languages  are,  besides,  deprived  of  sibilants ;  and  they 
tend  towards  a  planing-away  of  homogeneous  consonants,  and  to 
cause  those  that  possess  a  too-pronounced  individuality  to  disappear* 
It  has  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  Polynesian  tongues  result  from  the 
gradual  alteration  of  Malay  languages;  which  are  far  more  energetic 
and  much  more  defined.  Otherwise  this  Polynesian  family  ofiSsrs  a 
tolerably  great  homogeneity :  everywhere  one  re-beholds  in  it  this 
identical  elementary  phonology.  The  idioms  of  the  Marquesas-isles, 
of  New-Zealand,  of  Taiti,  of  the  Society-islands,  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Tonga,  are  bound  together  by  close  ties  of  relationship.  Such  is  the 
paucity  of  their  vocal  system,  that  they  have  recourse  frequentiy  to 
the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  in  order  to  form  new  words. 
The  onomatopee  is  veiy  frequent  in  them.  The  grammatical  cate- 
gories are  also  but  vaguely  indicated ;  and  one  often  sees  the  same 
word  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  same  sentence.  The  methods 
of  enunciating  one  idea  are  sometimes  the  same,  whether  for  ex- 
pressing an  action  or  for  designating  an  object  The  gender  and 
number  are  often  not  even  indicated.    The  vocal  system  (which 
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recalls,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  Dravidian  tongues)  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  have  undergone,  in  the  course  of  time,  modifications 
sufficiently  deep. 

The  Malgachej  or  Malaga%yy  spoken  at  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  Malayo-Polynesian  idioms 
and  those  of  Africa.  Mr.  J.  B.  Logan,  in  an  excellent  series  of  labors 
on  this  tongue,^  makes  it  seen  how  several  traits  in  common  existed 
between  the  Malgache  and  those  tongues  of  the  great  Souahilee- 
Congo  family,  which  he  terms  Zimbian.  The  same  system  of  sounds. 
One  finds  again  in  them  that  euphony  signalized  in  the  idioms  of 
Central  Africa,  associated  with  those  double  letters,  mpj  md^  ni,  n<f, 
ny,  tVj  dvj  ndrj  nvj  t8,  nt8y  tZj  that  also  characterize  the  languages 
of  Africa.  Prefixes  serve  equally  in  them  to  represent  the  categorical 
forms  of  a  word.  Finally,  that  which  is  still  more  characteristic,  the 
Malgache  does  not  distinguish  genders  any  more  than  do  the  African 
idioms ;  ai^d,  like  the  vast  Souahilee-Congo  group,  it  carries  with  it 
the  generical  distinction,  according  as  beings  are  animate,  rational, 
or  inanimate,  irrational.  But,  side  by  side  with  these  striking  ana- 
logies, there  exist  fundamental  difiTerences.  The  Malgache-vocaba- 
lary  is  African  in  no  manner  whatever,  although  it  may  have  imbibed 
some  words  of  idioms  from  the  coast  of  Africa :  it  might  approach 
rather  towards  the  Hamitic  vocabulary;  but  its  pronouns  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  possesses  quite  an  especial  and  really  characteristic  power 
for  combining  formative  prefixes ;  and  many  traits  attach  it  to  those 
tongues  of  the  Soodiln  which  have  surprised  philologers  by  their 
analogies  with  Polynesian  languages. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Malgache  represents  to  us  a  mix- 
ture of  idioms ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  result  of  influences 
exerted  upon  a  Polynesian  idiom  by  African  languages,  and,  with 
some  plausibility  likewise,  by  those  of  the  Hamitic  class.  This  com- 
mingling betrays  itself  equally  in  the  population  of  Madagascar. 
Evidently  in  this  island,  to  jitdge  by  the  pervading  type  of  its  inha- 
bitants, there  has  been  an  infusion  of  black  blood  into  the  insular, 
or  reciprocally.  In  general,  the  races  that  find  themselves  spread 
over  the  zone  occupied  by  the  fiamilies  of  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages do  not  at  all  present  homogeneity ;  and  one  must  admit  that 
they  descend  from  innumerable  crossings.  Ifevertheless,  the  fact — ^if 
fact  it  be,  after  the  analyses  of  Crawfurd,  indicated  fitfther  on— of  a 
(fond)  substratum  of  words  in  common,  and  of  a  grammar  reposing 
upon  the  same  bases,  proves  that  one  and  the  same  race  has  exer- 
cised its  influence  over  all  these  populations. 

*  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  EaeUrn  Atia,  Singapore,  — Snppleme&ttry 
No.  for  1864,  pp.  481  seqq. 
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Where  must  one  go  and  seek  for  the  cradle  of  this  race  ?  Com- 
parative  philology  places  us  upon  a  trail  towards  its  discovery. 
There  exists  in  the  trans-Gktngetic  peninsula  an  ^^ ensemble"  of  lan- 
guages appertaining  to  the  same  family  as  the  Chinese ;  by  attaching 
itself  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Thibetan,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Siamese.  These  tongues  have  been  designated  by  the  name  ^^  mono- 
syllabic," because  the  primitive  monosyllabism  is  perceived  in  them 
in  all  its  original  simplicity.  In  monosyllabic  languages,  there  yet 
exist  only  simple  words  rendered  through  one  single  emission  of  the 
voice.  These  words  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  substantives 
and  verbs :  they  express  the  notion,  the  idea,  independently  of  the 
word ;  and  it  is  the  modtM  through  which  this  word  becomes  placed 
in  relationship  with  other  words  that  indicates  its  categorical  sense  in 
a  sentence.  The  Chinese  tongue — above  all  under  its  ancient  or 
archaic  form — is  the  purest  type  of  this  monosyllabism.  It  corres- 
ponds in  this  manner  to  the  older  period  which  had  preceded  that 
of  agglutination. 

Every  Chinese  word — otherwise  said,  each  syllable — is  composed 
of  its  initial  and  of  its  final  sound.    The  initial  sound  is  one  of  the 
.136  Chinese  consonants;    the  final  sound  is  a  vowel  that  never 
tolerates  other  than  a  nasal  consonant,  in  which  it  often  terminates, 
or  else  a  second  vowel.    What  characterizes  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
the  other  languages  of  the  same  family,  is  the  accent  that  manifests 
itself  by  a  sort  of  singing  intonation ;  which  varies  by  four  diiferent 
Ways  in  the  Chinese,  reduces  itself  to  two  in  the  Barman,  and  ends 
by  effacing  itself  in  the  Thibetan.    The  presence  of  this  accent 
destroys  all  harmony,  and  opposes  itself  to  the  "liaison"  of  words 
amongst  themselves ;  because,  the  minutest  change  in  the  tone  of  a 
"Word  would  give  birth  to  another  word.   In  order  that  speech  should 
i^main  intelligible,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  given 
^word  must  be  invariable.    Hence  the  absence  of  what  philologists 
oall  "phonology"  in  the  Chinese  family.    Albeit,  in  the  vernacular 
Siamese,  already  an  inclination  manifests  itself  to  lay  stress  upon, 
or  rather  to  ditiwl  out,  Ae  last  word  in  a  compound  expression. 
TThese  compounded  expressions  abound  in  Chinese ;  the  words  that 
enter  into  them  give  birth,  in  reality,  through  their  assemblage,  to  a 
new  word ;  because  the  sense  of  this  expression  has  often  no  resem- 
blance whatsoever,  almost  no  relationship,  to  that  of  the  two  or 
three  words  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 

The  drawling  upon  the  second  syllable  that  takes  place  in  the 
Siamese  is  the  point  of  departure  from  monosyllabism,  which  already 
shows  itself  still  more  in  the  Cambodjian.  The  Barman  corresponds 
to  the  passage  of  monosyllabic  tongues,  wherein  the  sounds  are  not 
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connected,  into  languages  in  whicli  the  sounds  are  bound  together. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  Bannan  words  are  monosyllabic;  but  they 
have  the  fiwulty  of  modifying  themselves  in  their  pronunciation  so 
as  to  hitch  themselves  on  to  the  other  words,  and  hence  ori^nate  a 
more  harmonious  vocalization. 

All  the  basin  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  Aracan  (that  is  separated  from 
the  Burmese  empire  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  sea,  the  mounts  Tcama),  are  inhabited  by  tribes  speaking 
idioms  of  the  same  family  as  the  Bieirman.  Little  by  little,  other 
languages  of  the  same  family,  such  as  the  LaoSy  have  been  driven 
back  from  the  north-west  of  the  trans-Gangelic  peninsula  by  con- 
quering populations  emanating  fr^m  this  Burmese  race,  which  now* 
ardays  opposes  such  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  English.  It  is 
precisely  to  the  same  race  that  belong  the  more  savage  populations 
of  Assam.  Here,  speech  and  their  physical  type  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  in  this  respect.  Of  this  number  are  the  Singpho  and  the 
Manipouri. 

But,  that  the  Thibetan  is  itself  nothing  but  a  modification,  but  an 
alteration,  of  the  languages  of  this  same  monosyllabic  fitmily,  is  what 
becomes  apparent  to  us  through  the  tongues  of  several  tribes  of. 
Assam  and  of  Aracan, — such  as  that  of  the  Nagoij  and  that  of  the 
ToumaSj  which  serve  for  the  transit  from  the  Barman  into  the  Thi- 
betan. These  more  or  less  barbarian  populations,  spread  out  at  the 
north-west  of  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  have  all  the  character 
of  the  race  that  has  been  called  the  yellow.  Evidently  it  is  there 
that  one  must  seek  for  the  savage  type  of  the  Chinese  family. 

The  Thibetan  is  certainly  that  tongue  which  most  detaches  itself 
from  the  monosyllabic  family ;  and,  by  many  of  its  traits,  it  ap- 
proaches the  Bravidian  idioms.  It  demarcates  itself  from  the  Bar- 
man through  its  combinations  of  particular  consonants,  of  which  the 
vocal  effect  is  sweeter  and  more  mollified ;  but  the  numerous  aspi- 
rates and  nasals  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Barman  are  re-beheld  in  it. 
Upon  comparing  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Barman  tongue, 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Thibetan,  one  perceives  that  formerly  this 
language  had  more  of  asperity, — asperity  of  which  the  Thibetan  still 
preserves  traces;  because,  notwithstanding  its  combinations  of 
softened  consonants,  this  language  is  at  the  bottom  completely 
devoid  of  harmony.  Particles  placed  after  the  word  modify  its  sense, 
and  the  order  of  these  words  is  always  the  inverse  of  what  it  is  in 
our  idioms.  Hence  the  apparition,  in  these  tongues,  of  the  first 
lineaments  of  that  process  of  agglutination  already  so  conspicuous  in 
th^  Barman.  One  may  construct  in  it  some  entire  sentences  com- 
posed of  disjointed  words,  linked  between  each  other  only  by  the 
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retro-active  virtue,  or  faculty,  of  a  final  word ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
these  languages  arrive  at  rendering  the  ideas  of  time  still  more  com- 
plex. The  Barman,  in  particular,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  veiy  great 
richness, — a  series  of  proper  names  can  be  treated  in  it  as  an  unity, 
and  may  take  on  at  the  end  the  mark  "do"  of  the  plural,  which 
reacts  then  upon  the  whole :  and  even  a  succession  of  substantives  is 
susceptible  of  taking  the  indefinite  plural  "  mya." 

These  languages  cause  us,  therefore,  to  assist,  so  to  say,  at  the 
birth  of  agglutinative  idioms,  of  which  the  Basque  has  afforded  us, 
in  Europe,  such  a  curious  specimen.  Albeit,  whatever  be  the  de- 
velopment that  several  idioms  of  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula  may 
have  acquired  through  the  effects  of  their  successive  evolution,  they 
are  all  not  the  less  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  Barman  is  the  most 
elaborated  of  the  whole  femily;  whereas  the  Chinese,  and  the  speech 
of  the  empire  of  Annam,  are  but  very  little.  As  concerns  the  vocal 
system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Thibetan  and  the  Barman  do  not  raise 
Aemselves  much  above  the  Chinese ;  and  it  is  in  the  south  of  the 
tians-€kingetic  peninsula  that  one  must  inquire  for  more  developed 
articulations,  always  exercising  themselves,  however,  upon  a  small 
number  of  monosyllabic  sounds.  On  the  opposite  hand,  the  tongues 
of  the  south-east  of  that  peninsula  approximate  more  to  the  Chi- 
nese as  regards  syntax. 

One  sees-,  then,  that,  maugre  their  unity,  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages form  groups  so  distinct  that  one  cannot  consider  them  as 
proceedipg  the  ones  from  the  others,  but  which  are  respectively  con- 
nected through  divers  analogies;  and  that  they  must,  in  consequence, 
be  placed  simply  parallel  with  each  other,  at  distances  ever  unequal 
from  the  original  monosyllabism.  Although  the  Barman  and  the 
Thibetan  approach  each  other  very  much,  —  and  that  they  find,  in 
certain  idioms,  as  it  were,  a  frontier  in  common, — ^they  still  remain 
too  far  asunder  with  regard  to  the  grammar,  the  vocabulary  and  the 
pronunciation,  for  it  to  be  admitted  that  one  may  be  derived  fi^m 
the  other.  They  seem  rather  to  be,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Logan,  two  dibris  differently  altered  of  a  more  ancient  tongue 
that  had  the  same  basis  as  the  Chinese. 

Thus  one  must  believe  that,  from  a  most  remote  epoch,  the  yellow 
race  occupies  all  the  south-east  of  Asia ;  because  the  employment  of 
these  monosyllabic  languages  is  a  characteristical  trait  which  never 
deceives.  In  those  defiles  of  Assam  where  so  many  different  tribes 
—repelled  thither  by  the  conquests  of  the  Aryas,  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Burmese — find  themselves  gathered,  the  races  of  Tartar-type  aU 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Dravidian  tongues  through  theii 
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monosyllabic  structure^  allied  sometimes  to  the  Thibetan,  at  others 
to  the  Barman. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya^  and  amid  the  isles  of 
Malaysia,  one  meets  with  some  populations  which,  as  regards  the 
type,  recall  to  mind  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  Assam, — the  GoT'- 
roioij  for  example.  There  have  been  found  again  at  Sumatra  some 
tribes  whose  customs  and  whose  type  very  much  recall  those  of  the 
savage  populations  at  the  nortii-east  of  Hindostin,  The  Nagas,  or 
Kakhyens^  of  whose  tongue  we  have  already  spoken,  possess  a  very 
remarkable  similitude  of  traits  and  usages  with  the  Polynesians  and 
divers  indigenous  septs  of  Sumatra.  They  tattoo  themselves  like  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  Eveiy  time  they  have  slain  a  foe,  they 
make  (as  has  been  observed  amongs  the  Pagai  of  Sumatra)  a  new 
mark  on  their  skins ;  and,  as  takes  places  among  the  Aboungs — 
another  people  of  the  same  island — and  also  among  certain  savages 
of  Borneo,  a  young  man  must  not  wed  so  long  as  he  has  not  cut  off 
a  certain  number  of  the  heads  of  enemies.  Among  the  Mtchmi$— 
another  tribe  of  Assam — one  finds  again  the  usage,  so  universal  in 
Polynesia,  and  equally  diffused  amid  the  Sumatran  Pagais,  of  ex« 
posing  the  dead  upon  scaffolds  until  the  flesh  becomes  corrupted  and 
disengages  itself  from  the  bones.  All  these  tribes  of  Assam,  which 
remind  us  as  well  of  the  indigenous  septs  of  the  Sunda-islands  as 
of  the  primitive  population  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  speak  mono- 
syllabic tongues  appertaining  to  the  Thibeto-Barman,  or  Siamo- 
Barman,  family.  This  double  circumstance  induced  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula  whence  issued  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  populations.  The  languages  they  speak  cluster  around 
the  Siamese  and  the  Barman ;  but,  in  tiie  ratio  that  they  are  removed 
from  their  cradle,  their  sounds  become  softened  down,  and  they 
become  impoverished,  whilst  evermore  tending,  however,  to  get  rid 
of  the  monosyUabism  that  gave  them  birth. 

These  transformations,  undergone  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages, have  been,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  profound  to  efface  those 
traits  in  common  due  to  their  relationship.     They  arise,  according^ 
to  probability,  from  the  numerous  intenninglings  that  have  been 
operated  in  Oceanica. 

Whilst  some  petty  peoples  of  the  Thibeto-Chinese  source  were 
descending,  through  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula,  into  Malaysia, 
and  advanced  incessantly  towards  the  East,  those  Bravidian  tribes 
that  occupied  India,  and  which  themselves  issued  from  a  stock,  if 
not  identical,  at  least  very  neighborly  with  the  preceding,  were 
coming  to  cross  themselves  with  these  Malaysian  populations.  But 
such  cross-breeding  was  not  the  only  one.    There  was  another  that 
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altered  the  race  still  more.  This  commingling  took  effect  with  a 
third  population  that  appears  to  have  been  the  veritable  primitive 
race  of  the  south  of  Hindost^ — a  black  race  which  has  been  thrown 
to  the  easty  but  whose  remidns  are  still  found  about  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Sea,  at  the  Andaman  islets,  and  that  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  the  pristine  population  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 
It  seems  to  be  tiie  same  population  that  occupied  exclusively,  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  those  waters,  New  Guinea,  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania),  and  divers  archipelagoes  placed  to 
the  eastward  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  tongues  of  these  black  Oceanic  tribes  were,  without  doubt, 
7erjr  barbarous,  and  they  have  been,  in  several  eases,  promptly  sup- 
planted by  the  Malayan  idioms.  They  have,  notwithstanding,  still 
left  traces  of  their  existence  at  the  Sandwich  isles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Polynesians  proper,  by  the  black  race.  The  ground-work  of  their 
vocabulary  has  remained  Australian,  although  the  grammar  is  wholly 
Polynesian.  It  is  the  same  at  the  Yiti  islands.  Elsewhere,  how* 
ever,  as  at  the  Philippines,  those  blacks  who  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Aigtasj  {AJeta»\  or  Igobtes,  have  adopted  the  idiom  of  the 
Malayan  family,  which  has  penetrated  into  their  island  with  the 
conquerors. 

Unhappily,  we  possess  but  veiy  little  information  concerning  the 
Auttralian  languages.  All  that  may  be  affirmed  is,  that  they  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  two  groups  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family : 
the  Malay  group  and  the  Polynesian  group  being  themselves  very 
sharply  separated. 

Mr.  LooAN  has  caught  certain  analogies  between  the  Bravidian 
idioms  and  the  Australian  tongues:  which  is  easily  understood; 
because  the  populations  that  expelled  from  Hindostdn  those  puny 
tribes  which,  at  the  beginning,  had  lived  dispersed  therein,  must  have 
exerted  by  their  language  some  influence  over  the  idiom  of  these 
septs,  which  was  evidently  very  uncouth.  A  profound  study  of  the 
names  of  number,  in  all  the  idioms  of  the  Bravidian  family,  has 
revealed  to  him  the  existence  of  a  primary  numerical  system  purely 
binaiy, — which  is  met  with  again  in  the  Australian  languages ;  and 
it  corresponds  to  that  little-advanced  stage  in  which  one  would  sup- 
pose the  black  race  that  had  peopled  India  must  have  been.  And 
this  binary  system,  which  the  later  progress  of  intelligence  in  the 
Dravidian  race  has  caused  to  be  replaced  by  more  developed  systems 
— the  quinary  system,  and  the  decimal — ^has  left  some  traces  both  in 
tongues  of  the  southern  trans-Gktngetic  peninsula,  and  amidst  certain 
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populations  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya,*    Now,  we  again  encounter, 
even  yet,  this  binary  system  among  Australian  populations. 

The  Dravidian  idioms  have,  then,  chased  before  them  the  Austra- 
lian tongues  at  a  primordial  epoch  that  now  loses  itself  in  the  night 
of  time.  At  a  later  age,  there  appeared  the  Malayo*Polynesian  lan- 
guages, which  have  coalesced  in  order  to  push  still  farther  on  to  the 
eastward,  or  at  least  to  drive  within  a  more  circumscribed  space, 
these  same  Australian  tongues.  Then,  after  having  implanted  them- 
selves in  those  islands  whence  the  Australian  savages  had  been  gra- 
dually expulsed,  the  two  groups,  the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian, 
declared  war  against  each  other;  and  now-a-days,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Polynesian  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  out  by  the 
Malay. 

This  fact  brings  us  back  naturally  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
that  linguistic  formation  which  we  have  designated  by  the  name 
"  Malayo-Polynesian." 

We  have  said  that  the  Thibeto-Barman  races  had  expelled  from 
India  those  black  tribes  with  which  they  must  have  intermingled  in 
certain  cantons.  The  Dravidian  populations  acted  in  the  same  way. 
Several  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Ilindostan  preserve  still,  in  their 
features  and  in  their  skin,  the  impress  of  an  infusion  of  Australian 
blood.  Has  a  mixture  of  another  nature  taken  place  in  Polyne- 
sia ?  Arc  the  islanders  of  the  Great  Ocean  bom  from  the  crossing 
of  some  race  coming  fix)m  elsewhere?  Several  ethnologists,  and 
notably  M.  Qustavb  d'Eichthal,''  have  admitted  that  the  Polynesians 
came  from  the  east.  Besides  the  resemblances  of  usage  which  these 
ethnographers  have  perceived  between  divers  American  populations 
(and  especially  those  of  the  Chiarani  family)  and  the  Polynesians, 
they  have  discovered,  in  their  respective  idioms,  a  considerable 
number  of  words  in  common.  Nevertheless,  such  similitudes  are 
neither  sufficiently  general,  nor  sufficiently  striking,  to  enable  us 
with  certainty  to  identify  the  two  races.  There  are  concordances 
that,  as  regards  words,  may  originate  simply  from  migrations ;  or 
which,  as  regards  forms  of  syntax,  result  from  parity  of  grammatical 
development. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  other  facts  (as  yet  histori- 
cally unproven,  and  fraught  with  tremendous  physical  obstacles)  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the  emigration  of  some  American  popu* 
lations;  but  upon  this  point  languages  do  not  yield  us  anything 
decisive.     More  conclusive  are  the  comparisons  that  M.  d'Eichthal 


^  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelaffo  and  Eastern  Atia^  April— June,  1S66,  p.  180. 
^  Etudes  8ur  Vllutoire  Primitive  det  Races  Oeianiennet  et  Amirieainetf  bj  the  learned  **Se- 
or^taire-a^joint  de  la  Soci^t^  Ethnologique/' 
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has  made  between  the  tongues  of  those  Faulahsj  or  Fellatahs,  that 
inhabit  Senegambia,  and  some  idioms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
fimilj.  These  analogies  are  too  striking  for  as  to  refuse  some  recog- 
nition of  an  identity  of  origines ;  which,  farthermore,  resiles  from 
many  other  comparisons.  The  light  complexion  of  the  Foulahs,  and 
the  Buperiority  of  their  intellect,  had  at  an  early  hour  attracted  the 
notice  of  voyagers.  We  would  admit,  therefore,  that  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  race, — ^whilst  it  advanced  towards  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
aad  exterminated  or  vanquished  the  black  races — ^had  penetrated  on 
the  opposite  hand  into  Afiica;  crossed  itself  with  the  negro  popula- 
tions; and  thus  gave  birth  to  the  Foulah-tribes  and  their  congener 
peoples.  At  Madagascar,  we  re-encounter  this  same  Malayo-Polyne- 
sian  race  under  the  name  of  Ova$y  or  H<n>a%.  This  island  appears  like 
the  point  of  re-partition  of  the  race  that  might  be  named  ^'par  excel- 
lence" Oceanic,  because  it  is  by  sea  that  it  has  invariably  advanced. 

[jN'ot  to  interrupt  the  order  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  these  Oceanic 
languages,  we  have  hitherto  refrained  firom  presenting  another  con- 
temporaneous view,  that  would,  in  many  respects,  modify  the  one 
which,  on  the  European  continent,  represent?  an  opinion  now  cur- 
rent among  philologists  concerning  those  families  of  tongues  to 
which  the  name  '^  Malayo-Polynesian''  has  been  applied.  If  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  John  Crawfurd**  were  to  be  passed  over  in  Malayan 
subjects,  our  argument  would  lack  completeness ; .  at  the  same  time 
that  the  results  of  the  learned  author  of  the  '^  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,"  were  they  rigorously  established,  would  merely  ope- 
rate upon  those  we  have  set  forth,  so  far  as  breaking  up  into  several 
distinct  groups,  —  such  as,  Malgaehe^  Malay y  Papuan^  Harfoorian^ 
Pclynenan^  Atutralian,  Tasmanian,  &c.,  —  the  &milies  of  languages, 
in  tills  treatise,  denominated  by  ourselves  Malayo-Polynesian.  And 
it  must  be  conceded  concerning  those  tongues  spoken  by  the  perhaps- 
indigenous  black  races  of  Malaysia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia,  that, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  science  possesses  at  present  but  scanty  infor- 
mation ;  on  the  other,  no  man  has  devoted  more  patience  and  skill 
to  the  analysis  of  such  materials  as  we  have,  than  Mr.  Crawptjrd. 
The  following  is  a  brief  coup  cCcM  over  his  researches. 

"  A  certain  connexion,  of  more  or  less  extent,  is  well  ascertained 
to  exist  between  most  of  the  languages  which  prevail  fix)m  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific,  and  ftom  Formosa,  on  the 
coast  of  China,  to  New  Zealand.  It  exists,  then,  over  two  hundred 
degrees  of  lon^tude,  and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  a  fiflh  part  of 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  The  vast  region  of  which  I 


*  A  Orammar  and  Dietiomay  of  tk$  MaUy  Lan^ai^  London,  in  Sto.,  1S52;  toI.  i., 
DisterUtion  and  Grammar. 
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have  given  the  ontline  may  be  geographically  described  as  consist- 
ing of  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea — of  the  great  group  of  the  Philippines— of 
the  islands  of  the  North  and  South  PaciAc  —  and  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  inhabited  by  many  different  and  distinct  races  of  men,  —  as  the 
Malayan,  the  brown  Polynesian,  the  insular  Negro  of  several  varie- 
ties, and  the  African  of  Afadagascar." 

Beginning  with  these  last,  Mb.  Cbawpubd  says,  —  "Very  clear 
traces  of  a  Malayan  tongue  are  found  some  8000  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  only  240  miles 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa.  From  this  isolated  &ct  (which 
the  author,  pp.  cclxxvi  —  xxxi,  shows  by  historical  navigation  to  be 
by  no  means  improbable),  the  importance  and  the  value  of  which  I 
am  about  to  test,  some  writers  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  language  of  Madagascar  is  of  the  same  stock  with  Malay  and 
Javanese,  and  hence,  again,  that  the  people  who  speak  it  are  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Malays.  It  can  be  shown,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, that  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  so  extravagant  an 
hypothesis."  And,  in  fact,  after  exhibiting  how  in  their  grammars, 
both  groups  of  tongues  resemble  each  other  merely  by  their  simpli- 
city, he  manifests,  through  a  comparative  vocabulary,  that  the  whole 
number  of  known  Malayan  words,  in  the  Malagasi  language,  is  but 
168  in  8340 ;  or  about  20  in  1000. 

Next,  the  insular  Negroes  of  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes  —  the 
"  Ptttt^a-putra,  or  Papuwa,  which,  however,  is  only  the  adjective 
*  frizzly,'  or  *  curling.'  "  After  enumerating  their  physical  characte- 
ristics  at  different  islands,  he  concludes  —  "Here,  then,  without 
reckoning  other  Negro  races  of  the  Pacific  which  are  known  to 
exist,®  we  have,  reckoning  from  the  Andamans,  twelve  varieties, 
generally  so  differing  from  each  other  in  complexion,  in  features, 
and  in  strength  and  stature,  that  some  are  puny  pigmies  under  five 
feet  high,  and  others  large  and  powerful  men  of  near  six  feet.  To 
place  all  these  in  one  category  would  be  preposterous,  and  contrary 
to  truth  and  reason."  That  they  have  no  common  language  is  made 
evident  (p.  clxxi)  through  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  seven  of 
these  Oriental  Negro  tongues ;  whence  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  each  is  a  distinct  language. 

Adverting  digressionally  to  the  Australians, — who  are  never  to 
be  confounded,  physically-speaking,  with  any  of  the  woolly-haired 

*  In  a  later  monograph  on  the  <*  Negroes  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago"  (EdinhMrgk  New 
Pkiloiophical  Journal,  1858,  p.  78),  Cbawtubd  maintains,— "There  are  16  varieties  of 
Oriental  Negroes.  ******  There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  to  JnstiQr  the  eondnsion, 
that  the  Oriental  Negro,  wherever  found,  is  one  and  the  same  raM." 
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blacks  of  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes.  The  point  of  contact  between 
these  distinct  types  is  at  Cape  York,  in  Torres  Straits,  and  around 
its  neighboring  islets.  No  where  else  has  amalgamation  betwixt 
them  been  perceived.  ^' As  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia,  they  are  assuredly  neither  Malays,  Negroes,  nor  Poly- 
nesians, nor  a  mixture  of  any  of  these,  but  a  very  peculiar  people, 
distinct  from  all  the  other  races  of  men"  (p.  clxxvi).  In  lists  of 
about  thirty  languages,  already  known  in  the  yet-discovered  parts 
of  Australia,  Mb.  Crawfurd  (p.  ccxci)  has  been  unable  to  detect 
more  than  four  or  five  words  of  corrupt  Malay ;  and  that  only  in 
the  tongue  of  a  tribe  at  Cobourg  peninsula,  once  Port  Essington. 

As  to  Polynesia,  our  author  holds : — "  The  languages  spoken  over 
this  vast  area  are,  probably,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands  of 
themselves ;  but  still  there  is  one  of  very  wide  dissemination,  which 
has  no  native  name,  but  which,  with  some  propriety,  has  been  called 
by  Europeans,  on  account  of  its  predominance,  the  Polynesian. 
This  language,  with  variations  of  dialect,  is  spoken  by  the  same 
race  of  men  firom  the  Fiji  group  west,  to  Easter  island  eastward, 
and  from  the  Sandwich  islands  north,  to  the  New  Zealand  islands 
south.  The  language  and  the  race  have  been  imagined  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  Malay,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  mistake" 
(p.  cxxxiv).  After  pointing  out  their  physical  contrasts  with  cha- 
racteristic precision,  he  adds  — "The  attempt,  therefore,  to  bring 
these  two  distinct  races  under  the  same  category  had  better  be 
dropped,  for,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  even  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage gives  no  coimtenance."  Again  bringing  to  his  aid  compara- 
tive vocabularies,  Mb.  Crawfubd  (p.  ccxl)  ascertains  that  the  total 
number  of  Malayan  words,  in  the  whole  range  of  Polynesian 
tongues,  is  about  80;  including  even  the  numerals;  which  them- 
selves make  up  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  that  trifling  quantity,— on 
which  imagination  erects  an  hypothesis  of  unity,  between  the  lusty 
and  handsome  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  squat  and  ill- 
&vored  navigators  of  Malayan  waters. 

Lastly,  the  Malays  themselves.  Sumatra  is,  traditionally,  their 
&ther-land;  but  they  were  wholly  imknown  to  Europeans  before 
Matco-PoIo  in  1295 ;  and,  220  more  years  elapsed  before  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  real.  From  this  centre  they  seem  to  have 
radiated  over  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands ;  subduing,  extermina- 
ting, enslaving,  or  driving  into  the  interior,  the  many  sub-typical 
races  of  the  same  stock  which  appear  to  have  been,  like  themselves, 
Urrm  geniti  of  the  Archipelago,  distinguished  by  their  restless  and 
ever-encroaching  name.     "  By  any  standard  of  beauty  which  can  be 
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taken,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^  the  Malays  mosi 
be  pronounced  as  a  homely  race," — whose  beau-ideal  of  cuticular 
charms  (as  Crawfurd  says  in  his  larger  Si$tofy)  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  ^'  skin  of  vii^^-gold  color."  In  their  phynque^  the  Malays 
are  neither  Chinese  nor  Dravidiansi  neither  PolynesianB  nor  Mala- 
gasi,  neither  Oriental  nor  Occidental  Kegroes;  but  as  Dryden  the 
poet  sung  (p.  xvi): — 

**  Flat  ftkCM,  saeli  m  iroiild  fisgraee  s  soreen. 
Sock  M  is  Baateai's  OiWaaj  were  seen: — ^ 

in  shorty  nothing  else  than  Maiay^  For  the  specification  of  then* 
language  and  its  dialects,  the  ^'Orammar  and  Dictionary"  is  the 
source  to  which  we  must  refer;  but,  what  singularly  commends 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  analytical  investigations  to  the  ethnographer  is,  the 
careful  method  through  which,  by  well-chosen  and  varied  compara- 
tive vocabulaiies,  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  how  Malayan  blood, 
language,  and  influence,  deereoMe  in  the  exact  ratio  that,  from  their 
continental  peninsula  of  Malacca,  as  a  starting  point,  their  coloni- 
sing propensities  have  since  widened  the  diameter  between  their 
own  primitive  cradle,  and  their  present  commercial  fiictories,  or 
piratical  nuclei.  Nor  must  it  be  fi)rgotten  that,  upon  many  of  the 
inlands  tiiemsolves,  both  large  and  small,  there  exist  distinct  types 
o(  mon,  iudopondently  of  Malayan  or  other  colonists  on  the  sea- 
Inmnl,  spoaking  distinct  languages.  Thus,  in  Sumatra,  there  are  4 
writton«  and  4  unwritten  tongues,  besides  other  barbarous  idioms 
Hpokon  in  its  Anoini^ :  at  Borneo^  so  &r  as  is  yet  known  of  its  un- 
ox|vIonHl  iutorior,  there  are  at  least  9 ;  at  Celebes,  severaL  At  the 
sumo  timo  t\u\U  according  to  Mr.  Looan,  each  newly-discovered 
8avu|(o  trihi\  like  the  Oramj^  dimtirdj  the  Orang  Benudy  the  Orattg 
Afukii  A'MNiMy,  Jkc«  amid  the  jungle-hidden  creeks  around  Singa> 
|K)ro,  prv80uts  a  now  vocabulary. 

Doing  ono  of  tiio  fow  Kuglislimen,  morally  brave  enough  to  avow, 
as  woU  ns  sutHoiontly  loarnoil  to  sustain,  by  severely-scientific  aigo- 
mont  (pp.  ii-vii«  luul  olsowhoxe),  polygenistic  doctrines  on  the  origin 
of  niHukiud,  &fR.  Cbawfvru's  ethnological  opinions  are  entitied  to 
the  more  respect  fix>m  his  foUow-philologues,  inasmuch  as — without 
dispute  about  a  vague  appellative,  "  Malayo-Polynesian," — ^his  philo- 
sophic deductions  must  logically  tally  with  those  continental  views, 
to  which  a  Franco-Germanic  utterance  is  given  at  the  close  of 
our  section  Hid. 

Upon  the  various  systems  of  linguistic  classification,  through 
which  each  unprejudiced  philologist — i  «.,  to  the  exclusion  always 
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of  preconceived  dogmas  &bricated,  as  Koranic  Arabs  would  say^^i  ayd- 

mnui  ed-^'ahitiehj  ^^  daring  oar  days  of  ignorance'' — defines  his  more 

or  leas  scientificy  but  ever-individualy  impressions,  differences  of 

opinion  must  inevitably  ensue ;  some  scholars  reasoning  ftom  one 

Btand-point,  others  from  another:  nor  would  we,  when  closing  this 

pttenthesis  about  the  term  ^^Malayo- Polynesian/'  overlook  the 

phynological  fact  indicated  by  Prof.  Agassiz,^  viz :  that  identities 

MBong  types  of  men  linguistically  similar,  whilst  historically  and 

e&nically  different,  do  sometimes  arise  only  from  similarity  in  the 

internal  ^' structure  of  the  throat" — anatomical  niceties  imperceptible 

to  the  eye  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  distinctly  impressive  on  an  acute 

and  experienced  ear.] 

Of  aU  the  &milies  of  languages  at  present  recognized  on  the  sur- 
ftoeof  our  globe,  there  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  Afneriean 
tongaes.  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  attach  them  to  the  Polynesian 
fiuzdly ;  but  from  these  they  essentially  distinguish  themselves,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  certain  traits  assimilate  them,  on  the  con* 
tnuy,  to  African  languages. 

Let  us  signalize  a  primary  fact  It  is  that,  whilst  the  populations 
of  the  two  Americas  are  fiar  from  offering  a  great  homogeneity 
of  physical  characters,  their  languages,  on  the  contrary,  consti- 
tute a  group  which,  as  relates  to  grammar,  affords  an  unity  very 
remarkable. 

That  which  distinguishes  all  these  tongues  is  a  tendency,  more 
Apparent  than  that  among  any  other  linguistic  family,  to  agglutination. 
The  words  are  agglomerated  through  contraction, — by  suppressing 
one  or  several  syllables  of  the  combined  radicals — and  the  words 
thus  formed  become  treated  as  if  they  were  simple  words,  susceptible 
<^  being  again  employed  and  modified  like  these.  This  property  has 
induced  the  giving  to  the  languages  of  the  New  World  the  name  of 
P^^ffUhetieal, — which  M.  F.  Liebeb  has  proposed  to  alter  into  that 
of  oUphra$tie. 

Besides  this  characteristic,  there  are  several  others  that,  without 
being  so  absolute,  seem  nevertheless  to  be  very  significant.  Thus, 
these  idioms  do  not  in  general  know  our  distinction  of  gender ;  in 
lieu  of  recognizing  a  masculine  and  a  feminine,  they  have  an  animate 
^  an  inanimate  gender.  I  have  said  above,  that  there  is  one  trait 
which  is  common  to  them  and  to  divers  idioms  of  Polynesia,  as  well 
18  to  the  Hottentot  tongues.  It  is  the  existence  of  two  plurals  (and 
sometimes  of  two  duals),  exclusive  and  inclusive,  otherwise  termed, 


»  CknHian  Bxammer,  Boston,  July,  1850,  p.  81 :  ^  T^pet  of  Mankind,  p.  282. 
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particular  and  generaL  The  exclusive  plural,  in  certain  dialects, 
applies  itself  to  the  orator,  and  to  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  by  excluding  the  others ;  whereas,  in  sundry  dialects,  this 
same  plural  applies  to  those  in  whose  name  one  speaks,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  persons  to  whom  one  is  addressing  a  discourse. 

One  trait  of  the  grammar  of  American  languages,  that  has  greatly 
struck  the  first  Europeans  who  sought  to  grasp  their  rules,  is  whf^ 
they  have  called  traniitum.  This  process,  otherwise  intimately  con- 
nected with  polysynthetism,  consists  in  dissolving  the  pronoun  indi- 
cative of  the  subject, — no  less  than  that  one  indicating  the  object, — 
into  the  verb,  so  as  to  compose  but  a  single  word.  Hence  it  follows 
that  no  verb  can  be  employed  without  its  governing  case  (regime). 
The  number  of  these  transitions  varies  according  to  the  languages, 
and  the  pronoun  incorporates  itself  with  the  verb  generally  by  sufBxes. 
By  means  of  a  modification  of  the  principal  radical,  American 
tongues  arrive  at  rendering  all  the  accessory  or  derived  notions  that 
attach  themselves  to  the  idea  of  verb.  Hence  arises  a  vast  number 
of  voted.  These  changes  constitute  all  the  riches  of  the  New  World's 
idioms.  This  abundance  of  changes  is  above  all  striking  in  the  AU 
gonquiny  and  in  DahkotOy — ^the  language  of  an  important  Sioux  tribe. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Moxoy — a  tongue  of  South  America,  the  conju- 
gations reduce  themselves  to  one.  Here  we  have  a  new  trait  of 
resemblance  between  the  idioms  of  Africa  and  those  of  the  New 
World. 

A  classification  of  American  languages  has  been  attempted.  It  is 
a  difficult  undertaking ;  because,  in  general,  amid  populations  that 
live  by  tribes  exceedingly  fracted,  and  in  a  savage  state,  words 
become  extremely  altered  in  passing  jfrom  one  tribe  to  another.  New 
words  are  created  with  great  facility ;  and  were  one  to  take  but  the 
differences  into  account,  it  might  be  believed  that  these  languages 
are  fundamentally  distinct  The  erudite  Swiss,  long  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  United  States — successor,  in  philology,  to  a  learnt 
Franco-American,  Duponceau — Mr.  Gallatin,  has  found  in  North 
America  alone  some  87  families  of  tongues,  comprising  more  than 
100  dialects ;  and  even  then  he  was  fiu*  from  having  exhausted  all 
the  idioms  of  that  portion  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  he  embraces, 
within  his  classification,  the  Sdkimatup  And  Athapa$ean  idioms,  which 
appertain,  as  well  as  certainly  the  former  race,  to  the  Ougro-Finnic 
stock,— otherwise  termed  the  boreal  branch.  Among  North  Ameri- 
can families,  those  of  the  Alganquinj  IroquoUy  Oherokeej  Choctaw  and 
Siouxy  are  the  most  important;  but,  concerning  the  indigenous 
tongues  spoken  around  the  ^os,  Oila  and  Colorado,  philological 
science  hitherto  possesses  only  vague  information. 
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At  the  centre  of  America  we  meet  with  four  fiBunilies,  viz :  the 
fiunily  Quieho-Mayoj  of  which  the  chief  representatiyes  are  the  idioms 
of  Yucatan ; — the  second  fiimily  is  exhibited  in  the  Otomiy  which  at 
first  had  been  erroneously  made  a  completely  separate  type, — the 
third  is  the  Lenea  fiimily,  principally  spread  over  the  territory  of 
Honduras, — and  lastly,  the  fourth  family  is  represented  by  the 
Nahuatl,  otherwise  called  the  ancient  Mexican ;  of  which  we  possess 
titerary  monuments  written  in  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  Quiehenj  or  Quiehoa — language  of  the  Incas — comprehends 
several  dialects,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Asmara.  The  Quiehoa, 
of  all  the  fiimilies  of  the  ^ew  World,  possesses  most  prominently  the 
polysynthetical  character.  The  Chuarani  fi^mily,  to  which  the  Chilian 
attaches  itself,  manifests  a  very  great  grammatical  development.  It 
was  spread  throughout  the  south  and  east  of  austral  America,  and 
was  spoken  ovei  a  vast  expanse  of  territory.  Finally,  the  two  fami- 
lies^ the  Pampean  or  MoxOy  and  the  Cardib^  occupy,  in  the  hierarchi- 
cal ladder  of  American  idioms,  the  very  lowest  rungs.  In  these  there 
IB  excessive  simplicity, — ^for  instance,  in  the  Galibij  spoken  by  savage 
tribes  of  the  French  Guyana,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Caribbean 
fiimily.  One  finds  in  it  neither  gender  nor  case;  the  plural  is  ex- 
pressed simply  by  the  addition  of  the  word  papo,  signifying  ally  and 
sermig  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  noun  as  well  as  the  verb. 
In  this  last  part  of  a  discourse,  the  persons  are  not  discriminated ; 
and  the  same  form  acts  in  the  plural,  no  less  than  in  the  singular, 
for  the  three  persons. 

American  languages  have,  then,  also  passed  through  very  different 
phases  of  development;  but,  even  when  they  have  attained,  as  in 
Quiehoa  and  the  Quarani,  a  remarkable  degree  of  elaboration,  they 
have  been  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  overcome  the  elementary 
forms  upon  which  they  had  been  scaffolded. 

In  the  presence  of  such  existing  testimonies,  of  this  gradual 
development,  it  becomes,  henceforth,  impossible  to  conclude  any- 
thing from  those  analogies  signalized  between  American  and 
African  languages,  as  regards  imagined  filiation.  The  aspect  of 
two  vast  linguistic  groups,  placed  at  distances  so  remote,  might  have 
engendered  a  supposition  of  some  links  of  proximate  relationship 
between  the  populations  speaking  them,  if,  in  view  of  their  phy^tque^ 
the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  and  the  negroes  and  Hottentots  of 
Africa,  were  not  so  entirely  different  But,  seeing  that  we  have 
established  each  floor  {Stage)  of  linguistic  civilization — if  one  may  so 
^)eak — we  cannot  admit  that  these  tongues  have  been  transported 
from  Afiica  to  America,  or,  at  least,  that  their  grammar  already 
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governed  the  idioms  spoken  by  such  supposititions  emigrants.  Simi- 
litude between  the  two  groups  shows  us  merely,  that  the  native  abo- 
rigines of  Africa  and  of  America  possessed  an  analogous  £ftcalty  of 
language ;  and  that  neither  could  rise  above  a  certain  level,  which,  at 
first  sight,  may  have  been  taken  for  a  common  characteristic,  and  aa 
a  sign  of  fiUatioxu 


SECTioisr  m. 

The  sketch  we  have  just  ^ven  of  the  families  of  tongues  spread 
over  the  globe's  sur&ce  has  led  us  to  observe,  that  the  linguistic 
fiimilies  coincide  (with  tolerable  exactitude)  with  the  more  trenched 
divisions  of  miuikind. 

Each  superior  race  of  man  is  represented  by  tw<»  families  of  lan- 
guages corresponding  to  their  largest  branches,  viz :  the  Whits  race, 
or  Oau€€uiey  by  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  tongues ; — ^the  Yellow 
race  by  the  monosyllabic  and  the  Ougro-Tartar  tongues,  otherwise 
called  ^Finno-Japonic."  To  the  Black  race  correspond  the  tongues 
of  Afnca ; — ^to  the  Red  race,  the  tongues  of  America; — ^to  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  races,  the  tongues  of  that  name; — to  the  Australiak 
race,  the  idioms' of  Australasia,  ^o  more  of  homogeneity  is  beheld, 
however,  amongst  the  languages  spoken  by  those  inferior  races  inha^ 
biting  Africa,  America,  Oceanica^  or  Australia. 

The  multifarious  crossings  of  these  primitive  races, — crossings 
that  may  be  called  those  of  the  secondary  race-floor — are  represented 
by  fieunilies  that  possess  characteristics  less  demarcated,  and  which 
participate  generally  of  the  two  families  of  idioms  spoken  by  the 
races  whose  intermixture  gave  birth  to  them. 

The  Dravidian  languages  partake  of  the  Ougro-Tartar  and  the 
monosyllabic  tongues.  The  Hamitic  languages  are  intermediate 
between  the  Semitic  and  the  African  tongues.  The  HatUntot  lan- 
guages hold  to  the  Afiican  and  the  Polynesian  tongues ;  certain  lan- 
guages of  the  Sood^  offering,  also,  the  same  character,  but  vrith  a 
predominance  of  Polynesian  elements ;  whereas  it  is  the  Afiican. 
element  that  preponderates  in  Hottentot  idioms. 

The  apparition  of  these  grand  linguistical  formations  is,  therefore, 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  races  themselves.  And,  in  fisu^  speech  is 
with  man  as  spontaneous  as  locomotion, — as  the  instinct  of  clothing 
and  of  arming  onesel£  This  is  what  the  Bible  shows  us  in  the 
abridged  recital  it  gives  of  Creation.  God  causes  to  pass  before 
A-Di^,  ihe-Man^  all  the  animals  and  all  the  objects  of  the  earth  (as 
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it  were,  in  a  cosinorama),  and  the-Man  gives  to  each  a  name.^^  It  is 
impoesible  to  declare  more  manifestly  that  speech  (langnage)  is 
an  innate  and  primitive  gift  From  the  instant  that  man  was  created, 
he  most  have  spoken,  by  virtue  of  the  &cnlty  he  had  received  from 
God. 

The  use  of  this  fiu^nlty  has  also  been  as  different  among  the 
diverse  races  of  manldnd  as  that  of  all  other  fitcnlties.  And,  in  the 
same  manner  that  there  have  been  races  pastoral,  agricultural,  pisca- 
tory and  hunting, — ^that  there  are  populations  grave,  and  populations 
volatile ;  adroit  and  cunning  tribes,  as  well  as  tribes  stupid  and  shal- 
low— so  there  have  been  races  with  language  developed  and  powerful, 
populations  that  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  speech ; 
whereas  others  have  very  quickly  found  their  development  arrested, 
^just,  indeed,  as  there  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  races  pro- 
gressive and  races  stationary. 

We  are  unable  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  the  origins  of  humanity. 
We  are  ignorant  as  to  a  process  by  which  God  formed  man,  and  the 
Bible  itself  is  mute  in  this  respect  It  neither  resolves,  nor  indicates 
the  difficulties  inherent  in,  the  first  advent  of  our  species.  But,  it  is 
veiy  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  mankind  in  general, — that  is  to 
say,  of  A-DaM;  for  such  is  the  sense  of  the  word — it  designates, 
according  to  Oriental  habits,  the  race  by  an  individual :  in  precisely 
the  same  method  that,  in  the  ethnic  geography  of  the  children  of 
Noah  {Gene9is  x),  it  represents  an  entire  people  by  a  single  name. 
Thus,  Genesis  speaks  to  us  only  of  the  genus  homOj  which  it  personifies 
in  an  individual  to  whom  it  attributes  the  supposed  instincts  of  the 
first  men.  This  being  at  present  settled,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
from  biblical  testimony  that  all  human  beings  spoke  one  and  the 
same  tongue  at  the  beginning,  —  any  more  than  we  can  conclude 
that  there  had  been  but  one  primitive  couple. 

From  the  origin  there  were  difierent  languages,  as  there  were  Uke- 
wise  different  tribes ;  and  from  out  of  these  primitive  families  issued 
all  the  idioms  subsequently  spread  over  the  earth.  Because,  the 
&culty  of  speech  was,  at  its  origin,  coetaneous  with  the  birth  of  man- 
kind ;  and  linguistic  types  are  not  now  formed,  any  more  than  new 
races  of  men,  or  new  animals,  are  being  created.  Existing  types  be- 
become  altered,  modified.  They  cross  amongst  each  other  within 
certain  limitg,-and  with  the  more  faciHty  according  as  they  may 

■  QmaiM^  II,  19 : — "  Jbhotah-Elohim  forma  de  terre  tons  les  animaus  des  ohamps,  tons 
1«  tiwanx  da  del,  et  les  fit  renir  ven  Vhomm$  pour  qn'il  idt  &  les  nommer;  et  oomme 
f  Ammm  nommenit  one  or6atiire  anim^e,  tel  derait  dtre  Bon  nom."— (Cahsm'b  Hebrew  text. 
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already  possess  greater  affinity.  They  become  extinct  and  disap- 
pear: but  that  is  alL  The  work  of  creation  on  our  globe  is 
terminated;  and  all  the  invisible  dynamics  which  the  Creator  set 
in  motion,  in  order  to  people  this  physical  and  moral  world,  may 
indeed  preserve  that  which  they  have  produced ;  but  Vdge  du  retour 
for  them  has  arrived.  They  have  become  powerless  and  sterile 
for  creations  that  are  reserved,  without  doubt,  for  other  worlds. 

A.M. 


BABXf,  Libranf  of  1h$  InttUitU^  April,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IGONOGRAPHIO    RESEARCHES 

ON  HUMAN  RAOES  ASJ)  THEIB  ART  ; 
BT  VBANOIB  PULBZKT. 


« Tedd  &  dnrra  SeythAt  &  Tiberishei,  6» 
A,  nagj  R6iiuk  fi4t  Bosphonu  dblihei 
Barlang  Msxen  amott  &  Capitolinm 
'8  itt  i\)'  R6iiia  emelkedik.'' 

**Put  the  rude  Scylhian  on  the  Tiber, 
And  ike  eon  of  great  Rome  on  the  Cfimmerian  eoaet^ 
There  the  Capitol  mil  become  a  den. 
And  hire  ritee  a  new  BomeJ'  (Biessbnti.) 


Letter  to  Mr.  Q-eo.  B.  CHiddoUj  and  Br.  J.  0.  Nottj  on  the  Baees  of 

Men  and  their  Art. 
HtDbar  Sirs: 

Reading  your  "  Types  op  Mankind,"  equally  valuable  for  consci- 
entious research  and  sound  criticism,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  with 
your  felicitous  idea  of  supporting  ethnological  propositions  by  the 
testimony  of  copious  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Chi- 
nese monuments,  in  order  to  prove  the  constancy  of  national  types, 
during  the  historical  period  of  antiquity,  by  authentic  representa- 
tions. Blumenbach  and  Prichard  only  cursorily  referred  to  ancient 
monuments;  your  publication  was  the  first ^  to  call  Archaeology  into 
the  witness-box  for  cross-examination  in  the  question  of  races  and 

'  If  our  work,  published  eariy  in  1864,  may  take  credit  for  having  Bomeirhat  extended 
ud  popnlarixed  this  method  of  research,  the  road  had  been  widely  opened,  ten  years  pre- 
viouly  by  Mobtoh  {Crania  JEgyptiaea,  Philada.,  1844).  Subsequently  to  Mobtoh,  the 
liBe  method  was  applied  with  singular  felioity  by  M.  Coubtbt  db  l'Islb  {Tableau  ethno* 
r^phijue  iu  Oenre  Humain;  8to.,  Paris,  1849) ;  but,  as  mentioned  in  «  Types,"  (p.  724,)  I 
ns  not  aware  of  M.  Coubtbt's  priority  until  the  text  of  our  book  was  entirely  stereotyped, 
ffis  Tohnne  has  become  so  rare,  that  I  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  during  my  late  stay 
It  Puis,  1854-5.  A  portion,  howerer,  was  originally  published  under  the  title  of  <*  Icono- 
grtphie  des  races  humaines,"  in  the  lUuetration,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1847:  and  another  formed 
pirt  of  the  interesting  discussions  of  the  Soeiiti  Etknohgigue  de  Parte,  on  the  «  DistinctiTe 
ChancterUtios  of  the  White  and  of  the  Black  races;"  Sianee  du  25  Jum,  1847.  (See  the 
Bidletim  of  that  Society,  parent  of  those  in  London  and  New  Tork,  AnnSe  1847,  Tome  Ir, 
pp.  181-206,  and  284.)    Q.  R.  Q. 
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nationalities.^  But,  whilst  you  judiciouBly  selected  the  most  charac- 
teristic reliefe  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  &om  the  classical  works  of 
Champollion,  Bosellini„  Lepsiua,  Botta,  and  Layard ;  all  Struscan, 
Roman,  Hindoo,  and  American  antiquities  were  excluded  from  the 
"Types;"  and  I  felt  somewhat  diaappoiated  when  I  found,  that  as  to 
your  Greek  repreeentations  you  were  altogether  mistaken.  Yoii 
published,  on  the  whole,  five  hnsts'  heloD^ng  strictly  to  the  times 
and  nations  of  claeeical  antiquity,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  among 
them  on  which  sound  criticiun  could  bestow  an  unconditional 
approval. 

You  may  find  that  I  am  rather  hard  upon  you,  as  even  your  critic 
iu  the  Athenceum  Fran^aia'  objected  only  to  one  of  them.  Still,  ami- 
cua  NoTT,  amieua  Gliddon,  ted  magit  arnica  veritat;  and  I  hope  that 
if  you  have  the  patience  to  read  my  letter  with  attention,  you  will 
yourselves  plead  guilty. 

The  bust«  which  I  am  to  review  are  the  alleged  portraits  of  Lycdb- 
GUB,  the  Spartan  legislator,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Eratos- 
THESTES,  of  Hannibal,  and  of  Juba  L,  king  of  Numidia. 
L  Afl  to  the  great  Lacedeemonian  lawgiver,  you  borrowed  his  por* 
trwt  from  Pouqueville,*  who  took  it  from 
^^  *■  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti.*    It  cannot  be 

traced  farther  back.  The  celebrated 
Italian  archseolog^st,  publishing  that  head 
of  a  marble  statue  iu  the  Vatican,  freely 
acknowledges  that  he  has  scarcely  any 
authority  for  attributing  it  to  Lycurgns, 
by  saying  that  he  thinka  the  statue  jaigkt 
he  a  portrait  of  the  fiunous  one-eyed,  le^a- 
lator, — ^inasmuch  as  iha  conformation  of 
the  lett  eye  and  cheek  is  difierent  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head ;  and,  according 
to  him,  such  want  of  symmetiy  charac- 
terizes a  man  blind  of  one  eye.*    I  leave 

*  Blomenbub  read  ft  leotnn :  I>4  vttamm  arlifitnim  mtalemut  ftritta  laiub  Kmilamfy,  eA- 
branda  ten  mnim  6i  tharaeltn  galilitia  aprimnub  aeeuraiieiu,  ftt  OGUiiigen,  on  tli*  IMi  of 
Huch,  1828,  but  nnhappil;  it  nsTer  wu  pabUahed.  The  notioe  in  thi  QBlUngm  OtUtrtt 
Antagtn  1BS8  (p.  ISJl,}  D]«ntionB  traij  that  lie  dwelt  upon  the  corr««t>i«8B  of  the  repreeen- 
tations of  negroes,  Jena,  and  Perriana,  on  ancient  monamenla ;  and  remarlied  that  no  effigy 
of  the  Mongolian  type  Iiai  ever  been  fonnd  on  them.  Priohard  diTotei  two  pagea  (2S6  Mid 
28S  of  his  lid  volnme},  to  the  remilnB  of  Egyptian  painting  and  Molptnre ;  bnt  he  igoorel 
Roiellini'i  work,  and  qnotce  from  the  antiqualed  Dhoh  and  the  Dtta^on  A  r^ffflt. 

'  Tgpu  of  Mankind,  p.  104  and  18S. 

•Alhtnaum  Franfait,  Paris,  25  March  1864,  p.  264. 

'  Univen pUloreifut,  OrtH,  pi.  &i;—l)fpa,  p.  104,  fig,  4, 

'  Idmoffraphit  gntqat,  L  pi.  TUL  2.  '  Ibii.  p.  181  of  the  Milan  edition. 
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it  altogether  to  your  critical  judgment  whether  stich  an  argoment  is 
sufficient  for  baptizing  the  old  statae  and  calling  it  Lyeurgu$j  whilst 
the  deformity  of  the  fi^ce  might  be  the  result  of  the  clumsiness  or 
inadvertence  of  the  sculptor,  or  might  represent  any  other  half-&ced 
personage.    Boi  even  had  Visconti  proved  that  the  effigy  in  ques- 
tion was  really  meant  for  Lycurgus,  being  a  copy  of  the  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,^  still,  the  features  could  not  be  taken  for  a  real 
portrait,  nor  could  they  have  any  value  for  ethnology,  since,  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  fix  the  date  of  Lycurgus  accurately,  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  lived  at  the  close  of  the  Ker<ne  and  before  the  dawn 
of  the  hutarical  age,  when  art  was  nearly  unknown  to  Greece.    A 
chasm  of  at  least  three  centuries  separates  him  fi*om  the  earliest 
relie&  and  coins  we  possess.    It  is  therefore  preposterous  to  believe 
in  portraits  of  Lycurgus  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word.    Accord- 
ingly, Visconti  admits  that  the  portrait  in  question  was  created  {I}— 
like  that  of  Homer,— on  national  traditions  by  artistic  imagination. 
The  Greeks,  with  their  strongly  developed  feeling  for  beauty,  were 
not  at  all  shocked  by  puch  ideal  portrait»;  their  artists,  do¥m  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian ;  and  even  beyond  his  epoch,  did 
not  care  much  for  material  likeness,  and  were  only  intent  upon 
making  the  expression  of  the  features  answer  to  the  traditional  cha- 
racter of  the  person  represented.    Thus,  for  instance,  they  created 
the  effigies  of  the  "  seven  sages,"  and  of  -^Esopus,  which  once  adorned 
Ae  Villa  of  Cassius,  and  now  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome.*    The  most  celebrated  of  those  imaginary 
portraits  is  the  magnificent  bust  of  Homsr,^  equally  known  in 
antiquity  and  in  modem  times ;  for  Pliny  ^^  remarks,  speaking  of  this 
custom,  that  '^  even  effigies  which  do  not  exist,  are  invented,  and 
excite  the  desire  to  know  the  features  not  transmitted,  as  is  the  case 
with  Homer."    Pausanias  proves  that  in  his  time  there  were  portraits 
of  Lycurgus  existing ;  of  course  invented  in  a  similar  way :  but  we 
may  safely  state  that,  even  the  created  effigies  of  the  old  law-^ver 
were  not  of  a  constant  type.    The  Spartans,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
eomplete  subjection  to  Rome,  began  to  adorn  their  copper  coins  with 
the  head  of  Lycurgus,  inscribing  them  with  his  name  in  order  that 
no  mistake  should  be  possible ;  but  Visconti,  who  published  two  of 
them,"  says,  that  they  do  not  resemble  one  another. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  certainty  and 
hot  little  probability  about  the  head  published  by  you,  as  to  its 

'  PAvaAViAfl,  lib.  iii  e.  14.  *  Viscosn,  leonoffraphie  ^rteque,  1  pL  iz.  x.  xi.  xiL 

"  Th«  beet  of  them  ii  at  the  Stiuy  at  Naples ;  a  good  one  ia  the  British  Museimi. 
n  Bittaria  Jfahaw,  zxzr.  {2.  *  ViBCOXTi,  Icon,  gr,^  1  pL  Tiii  6,  6. 
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Fig.  2. 


having  ever,  before  "VisooDti,  been  imagined  to  represent  Ljcorgus ; 
and  that  in  no  case  could  it  be  taken  for  anything  else  than  a  &,ncj- 
portrait,  not  more  to  be  troated  than  the  statae  of  Coluhbitb, 
commonly  called  the  "  ninepin-player,"  before  your  Capitol,  or  the 
relief  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone  in  tiie  Botnnda  at  Washington, 
n.  Your  portnut  of  Alexandbb  the  Grbat,  likewise  from  Poa- 
queville,**  is  by  &r  more  aathentdc  than  (he 
pretended  likeness  of  Lycni^s.  The  origi- 
nal marble  bast,of  whi(^  yon^ve  a  copy,  is 
now  placed  in  the  Loavre  at  Paris,  as  a  me- 
morial of  Napoleon  L ;  who  received  it  as  a 
present  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the 
Chevalier  d'Azara.  The  accomplished  Che- 
valier caused  a  panegyrical  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  be  sciilptared  on  the  side  of  this 
bust,  before  presenting  it  to  the  modem 
Alexander.  The  Boarbooa,  unconscioosly 
following  the  tzaditions  of  the  Emperor  Cara- 
,  calla,  and  of  several  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  or- 
dered the  meadon  of  their  obnoxioos  prede- 
cessor to  be  obliterated  on  this  monument ;  but  traces  of  the  destroyed 
inscription  sufficiently  record  the  resentment  and  bad  taste  of  those 
who  had  "  rien  oabli^  ni  rien  appris."  The  bust  was  originally  found 
near  Tivoli,  the  andeut  Tibur,  in  the  year  1779,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion 

AAEZANAPDS 

*IAinnDY 

MAKEA 


The  form  of  the  letters  ahows,  according  to  'Visconti,'*  that  flus 
excellent  piece  of  sculpture  could  not  have  been  contemporaneons 
with  the  conqueror  of  Persia ;  and  that  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  epoch  of  the  Roman  Bepublic,  or  to  the  be^nning  of  the  Empire. 
Still,  as  the  features  of  the  Macedonian  king  were  in  his  life-time 
immortalized  by  sach  eminent  artists  as  Apelles,  Fyrgoteles  and 
Lysippus ;  and  ednce  his  portraits  served  as  seals  and  emblems  of  coins 
soon  after  his  death,.it  may  seem  tolerably  certain,  that  the  mu-ble 
bust  in  question  ^ves  us  really  tiie  likeness  of  the  conqneror.  Tet 
there  remains  one  difficulty  about  it  The  bust  having  been  found 
in  a  mutilated  state,  the  broken  nose  was  restored,  without  consulting 
the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  and  auccessois  of 
Alexander,  who  had  the  portrait  of  his  late  master  put  on  them. 


"  Oritt,  pi.  86:— IJji^  p.  10*, «g.  «. 


**  leou,  frteqnt,  IL  pkg*  4T. 
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ThoB  the  restoration  altered  the  features  a  little,  a  somewhat  longer 
nose  being  attached  to  the  bust,  than  the  earlier  eflSgies  on  coins, 
statues,  and  mosaics  warrant  With  the  slight  exception,  therefore, 
that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  too  long  and  too  pointed,  the  portrait  in 
flie  "Types"  ought  to  satisfy  sound  criticism.  Still,  Staatsrath 
Eoehler,  the  renowned  but  presumptuous  Bussian  archseologist, 
hypercriticallj  rejects  the  Azarar-bust,  as  of  no  use  to  iconography  ;^ 
but  as  he  omits  the  reasons  for  his  harsh  sentence,  he  must  allow  us 
to  be  so  malicious,  and  to  infer,  from  the  date  of  his  essay,^^  written 
during  the  Russo-Persian  war,  that  he  was  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  discover  a  likeness  between  the  bust  of  the  great  Macedonian 
and  the  would-be  inheritor  of  his  schemes,  the  late  Czar  Nicholas : 
at  the  same  time  that  French  archaeologists  maintain  that  Alexander, 
AueusTUS,  and  Ramesses,  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  Napoleon  L. 

But  if  the  Russian  archeeologist  went  too  &r  on  the  side  of  hyper- 
criticism,  the  author  of  ^^  Inscriptions  of  the  British  Museum,*'  and 
tiie  arranger  of  the  Egyptian  Court  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace, 
err  considerably  more  on  the  other  side ;  having  been  taken  in  by 
one  of  the  most  bare&ced  archeeological  impostures  of  modem 
times.  In  1850,  a  4to  volume  (860  pages  text  and  LXI  plates)  was 
published  at  Didot's  by  Mons.  J.  Barrois,  under  the  suspicious  titie 
of  ^'Dactylolo^e  et  Langage  Primitif;"  in  which  pi.  LTX  gives 
"the  portrait  of  Alexander  taken  during  his  life  (represents  de  aon 
tivant)  from  a  bas-relief  painted  in  four  colours  by  Apelles,  (!),  and 
found  in  1844  under  the  sand  of  a  subterraneous  tomb  at  Cercasor6 
en  the  Nile."  Since  this  wonderful  book  was  printed  for  private 
circulation,  and  did  not  get  into  the  book-market,  criticism  remained 
dlent;  but  the  portrait  having  been  introduced  into  the  Crystal 
Palace,  we  must  protest  against  the  clumefy  forgeiy  which  attributes 
in  Egyptian  bas-relief  to  Apelles  the  Greek  painter.  Besides,  though 
its  style  is  Pharaonic,  the  eye  is  foreshortened  in  the  Greek  way ; 
the  Egyptian  cartouche  is  &lse;  whilst  the  Greek  inscription, 
wrongly  spelt,"  is  neither  Egyptian  nor  Greek,  and  the  form  of  its 
letters  is  partiy  archaic,  partiy  Latin.  I  was  shocked  at  the  very 
fofst  sight  of  such  a  cast  exhibited  among  copies  of  the  best  remains 
of  Egypt;  and  afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Gliddon,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally known  in  Paris,  how  the  relief  (with  its  companion,  which 
pQiports  to  represent  Hephastiok),  had  been  manu&ctured  ex- 


"  AhkmMiUmg  Wur  dk  gueknUtmm  Strine,  fte.    81  Petenbnrg,  1S61,  p.  10,— referring 
to  Ids  eeMj  in  BSmovrn's  Arekaologie  und  Kwuiy  Band  1»  page  18. 
*  Tbe  ineeription  runs  m  foUows : 

ALEKMNDP^ 
YIO^  AMOYN^ 
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Fig.  8. 


preasly  to  entrap  M.  Bairois,  th«  wealth;  amataor,  who  does  not 
believe  at  all  in  Champollion,  aad  consequently  bought  it  for  6000 
francs.    It  was  certainly  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  French 
forgers  that  they  should  cheat  two  English  archteologists  also, 
m.  Ebatobthehxb  of  Cyrene  in  Afiica,  the  &med  Greek  librarian 
of  king  Ptolemy  Evei^etes  at  Alexandria,  tiie 
greatest  Astronomer,  Q«ograpber,  and  Chrono- 
lo^et  of  his  time,  would  indeed  deserve  a  place 
of  honor  in  any  ethnographical  publication ;  but, 
unhf^pily,  there  exiats  no  antique  likenefls  of 
that  eminent  man,  although  the  Cbevalier  Bunsen 
prefixed  the  ideal  drawing  of  a  Greek  host  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  ".^gyptena  Stelle  in  der 
■WeltgeBchiohte.""    Yet  this  ^gy  is  altogether  a 
modem  fancy -portrait,  which  originates  solely 
from  the  desire  of  the  learned  Ohevalier  to  ez- 
press  his  Tcneration  for  the  Sage  of  Cyrene.    I 
have  suspected  that  it  is  not  through  accident,  but 
by  deedgn,  that  the  enub-nose  of  the  Gterman  edition  has  been  twisted 
into  a  somewhat  aquiline  form  for 
^K-  *•  Longman's  English  tnmslation  of 

the  same  work.  Poeubly,  Bun- 
sen,  in  fear  lest  his  authority  might 
introduce  a  fiilse  Eratosthenes  into 
good  sodety — as  really  has  hap- 
pened in  the  "  l^jrpea," — took  this 
indirect  method  of  unmaking  the 
creature  of  bis  own  imagination. 

IV.  The  portzait  of  Hannibal 
was  copied  for  the  "  Types,"  on  the 
Mth  of  the  "TTnivws  pittoreeque," 
{Afrique  aneiatne,  Carthaga),  a  col- 
lection of  several  works  by  Affer- 
ent authors  of  difierent  merit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  next  to  the 
description  of  Ancient  Egypt  by 
Champollion-Figeac,  and  of  China  by  Fauthier,  we  find  Italy 
described  by  the  shallow  Artaud,  and  Greece  by  Fouqneville. 
However,  the  alleged  portr^t  of  the  Cartha^nian  hero  did  not 
answer  your  ethaographio  expectations  in  any  way,  not  being  of  the 

■*  HaubnTK,  1846,  frontUpieoa.  Compttre  the  ona  In  ^rpfi  INatt  it  {ThJwtmI  Bt^ery, 
London,  1854.  IL,  uid  p.  zii.  Tke  Muua  g««ima  ftr  ioTeiilian  hu  nppBed  Archaologj 
witli  m  eqnftllf-ftnthaitio  portoait  of  HUKtHot — Op.  tiL,  Drill**  Sutk,  frontlipiem 
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Shemitic  cast;  and  you  recognized  at  once  the  highest  Caucasian 
type  so  strongly  marked  in  his  &ce  as  to  lead  to  the  suggestion, 
'*  diat  if  his  fitther  was  a  Ph()enico*-Carthaginian,  one  would  suspect 
that  his  mother,  as  among  the  Ottomans  and  Persians  of  the  present 
day,  must  have  been  an  imported  whUe  slave,  or  other  female  of  the 
purest  Japhetic  race."  ^  This  remark,  embodying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Japhetic  cast  of  the  features,  was  happily  added  to  the 
^^ portrait  ;*'  which  can  be  found  on  some  elegant  silver  coins  accom- 
panied by  a  Phcenician  inscription.  From  the  time  of  Fulvids 
IJrBinus^  it  was  always  taken  for  the  effigy  of  Hannibal,  until  Pel- 
lerin,'^  and  Eckhel,  "  proved  that  these  coins  are  not  Carthaginian, 
but  Cilician  and  PhcBnician.  ^^In  1846,"  says  the  reviewer  of 
^  Types,"  in  the  Atkefusum  Frangaiiy  ^' the  Due  de  Luynes  found  out 
that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  Satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
governed  Tarsus  in  the  time  of  Xenophon ;  and  thus,"  he  adds,  ^4n 
the  effigy  published  by  Messrs.  Gliddon  and  Nott^  type,  country, 
epoch,  and  race,  are  all  mistaken"  1 "  A  sweeping  conclusion  indeed ; 
still,  it  is  not  complete  enough ;  seeing,  we  may  add,  that  the  reviewer 
himself  is  likewise  mistaken.  Had  he  studied  the  Essay  of  the  Due 
de  Luynes  with  sufficient  care,  he  would  have  found  that  the  head, 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  effigy  of  Hannibal,  and  as  such  prefixed 
to  most  of  the  editions  of  Silius  Italicus,  is  not  at  all  a  portrait,  but 
the  ideal  representation  of  a  hero ;  since  it  is  not  only  found  on  the 
ulver  coins  of  Demes  of  Phoenicia  (or  rather,  according  to  W.  H. 
Waddington,  of  Datames  of  Cilicia),^  but  likewise  on  the  coins  of 
Phamabazus,  the  powerful  Satrap  of  Phry^a  and  Lydia,  son-in-law 
to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  meant  for  either 
of  them ;  so  much  the  less,  as  there  is  no  example  of  any  Satrap 
stamping  coin  with  his  own  portrait. 

Visconti,  in  his  Iconogrctphie  greequs^  attributes  a  totally  diffi^rent 
bust  to  Hannibal.  'Fully  aware  that  the  effigy  on  the  above-men- 
tioned silver  coins  could  not  represent  the  illustrious  Caribaginian, 
he  did  not  like  to  lose  the  illusion  that  we  possess  such  an  interesting 
portrait;  especially  as  the  elder  Pliny  complains^  that  ^^two  statues 
were  erected  to  Hannibal  in  the  city,  since  so  many  foreign  nations 
had  been  received  into  conmiunion  with  Rome,  that  all  former  dif- 
ferences between  them  were  abolished."  Accordingly,  Visconti 
attributes  a  small  bronze  bust  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Romans; 

"  Tgpm  0/ Mankind,  p.  18S,  fig.  87;  and  SmUkem  Quarterly  Rtniw,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Oct 
186i»  p.  294,  note.  *  Atkmmitm  J^wifaii,  Man,  1854,  p.  264. 

*  Imagitm  ittuitr,  vircrum,  pi.  68.  **  Athemaum  Fran^U^  Fenier  1S56,  p.  12. 

*  SeeueU,  liL  p.  69.  *  ^  Vol  iiL  pi.  xri. 

*  Doctrina  nummorum  veterum,  iii.  p.  412.       *  Hut.  Nat,  xxziy.  {16. 
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because,  having  been  found  at  Pompeii  together  with  the  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  it  might  hi^ve  been  its  companion.    He  discovers 
an  Afiican  cast  in  the  features  of  the  bust,  although  he  does  not 
enable  us  to  understand  what  Afiican  peculiarity  he  means ;  and  he 
forgets  that  Hannibal  ought  to  portray  the  true  Shemitic,  not  any 
Afi'ican  type.    Visconti  refers  likewise  to  the  peculiar  head-dress  of 
the  bust,  as  being  analogous  to  that  of  king  Juba ;  but  Juba  was  a 
Numidian,  (inheriting  some  Berber  blood,  probably,)  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  lineage;  and  the  resemblance  is  altogether  imaginary. 
Lastly,  he  identifies  the  features  of  the  bronze  with  those  of  a  fine 
bearded  and  helmeted  head  often  found  on  gems,^  and  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  one  of  the  copies  bears  evidently  the 
half-eflSiced  inscription  HA...BA..*    Unfortunately  for  Visconti, 
the  gems  and  the  bronze  bust  have  not  one  single  feature  in  common 
between  them ;  and  we  are  even  able  to  trace  tbe  origin  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  of  the  inscription  mentioned  by  the  renowned  author  of  the 
^^Iconographie" — to  a  rather  modem  date.    There  exists  a  cele- 
brated colossal  marble  statue  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, which  had  always  puzzled  antiquaries.    It  represents  a  bearded 
warrior,  with  a  stem  and  majestic  countenance;  and  would  have 
been  taken  for  Mars,  did  we  not  know,  that  all  the  statues  of  the  god 
of  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  earliest  archaic  representations, 
were  beardless.    Another  designation  was  therefore  wanted;  and 
inasmuch  as  among  the  adornments  of  the  magnificent  armour  of 
the  colossus,  two  elephant  heads  occupy  a  prominent  place,  he  was 
called  Pyrrhus,  and  sometimes  Hannibal, — both  generals  having 
made  use  of  elephants  in  their  wars  against  Rome.    The  gems  men- 
tioned by  Visconti  are  evidently  antique  copies  of  the  head  of  the 
Capitoline  statue,  fit>m  which  they  obtained  the  name.    As  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Florentine  gem  mentioned  by  Gk>ri,  we  can  affirm 
that  it  is  a  medissval  forgery;  because,  on  another  repetition  of  the 
same  head,^  we  find  an  analogous  imposition,  viz :  the  same  Phoeni- 
cian letters  which  are  strack  on  the  Cilician  coins  of  Datames,  and 
were  transferred  fix>m  the  medal  to  the  gem  by  some  mediaeval 
engraver  under  the  (fiilse)  belief  that  they  read:  "Hannibal."    Be- 
sides,— ^the  Capitoline  statue  and  the  gems  resembling  it  are  no  por- 
traits at  all ;  they  have  ideal  features,  and  represent  Zeiu  Areio%^  the 
martial  Jupiter,  as  beheld  on  the  coins  of  the  town  lasus  in  Caria," 


"  GoRi.  Mu9.  Flor.,  11,  12.  •  Gomi,  Imcr^tHonet  per  Ftrur.,  1  pL  10,  p.  4. 

*  WiNOKBLMANN,  Pknet  grav4$i  du  feu  Baron  Sioieh,  p.  41^  nos.  48:— Easpk,  Catahgus, 
p.  559,  No.  9598. 

"  Stbbbbb,  AbhandL  der  phUologiatkm  Ckute  isr  MUnehur  Aeadtmit,  Theil  1,  Tafel  4, 
«o.  5. 
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Fig.  6. 


00  less  than  on  eeveial  unpublished  bronze  etatoettes  in  different 
eoUectionB. 

V.  It  ia  more  difficult  to  object  to  the  portmt  of  Jtjba  L,  Hng  of 
Nnmidia ;  the  original  of  the  head  pnbliahed  by  you"  being  the  1yp« 
of  a  silver  coin  which  bears  the 
Bojnan  inscription  "  Juba  Rex." 
Still,  an  anonymous  arcbeeologiBt, 
(Steinbiichel,)"  suggeats,  that  this  ef- 
figy, with  its  peculiar  African  head- 
dress, might  represent  an  A&ioan  Ju- 
piter,  ratber  than  a  king,  since  his 
features  are  somewhat  ideal,  and  the 
Bceptre  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bust  is 
an  attribute  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Juno, 
exceptionally  only  ^ven  to  kings. 
As  your  object  in  exhibiting  tiie  por- 
trait of  Juba  was  principally  to  show, 
to  some  illiterate  Philsthiopians,  that 
Qie  inhabitants  of  Northern  Aiiica 
were  not  negroes,  the  explanation  of 

Bteinbiichet  becomes  a  still  stronger  argument  for  your  views.  If 
it  can  be  maintained,  then  the  published  head  is  not  the  effigy  of  an 
individual  Mauritanian  king,  by  descent  and  marriage  closely  allied 
to  several  Greek  dynasties  (for  instance,  to  the  Ptolemies),  bat  is  the 
representative  type  of  the  popnlation  of  the  northern  shores  of 
AMca ;  and  the  slight  modification  of  the  Arab  features,  observed  in 
his  &ce,  becomes,  therefore,  a  new  argument  for  the  affinity  of  Ber- 
ber and  Shemitic  races.  The  peculiar  head-dress  of  the  bust  is  men- 
tioned as  African  by  Strabo,^  who  says  that  the  same  costume  pre- 
Tuled  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  up  to  Egypt,  where  it 
borders  on  Libya.  Silius  Italicus  describes  it  very  characteristically 
*8  a  rigid  bonnet  formed  by  long  hair  overshadowing  the  forehead.'* 
We  see  it  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  as  dis- 
tinguishing Ibe  Numidian  auxiliaty  horsemen  ;^  and  it  seems  that  it 
extended  even  beyond  the  limits  mentioned  by  Strabo,  since  it  ia 
found  upon  Egyptian  relief  representing  Nubians  as  well  as  full- 
blooded  Negroes ;  for  instance,  compare  "Types,"  page  249,  and  figs. 
166, 167, 168,  169,  170,  and  171. 
VX  Beeades  these  effigies  belon^ng  to  the  domun  of  Qreek  art, 

"jyptte/Mmtmd,  p.  ne,  ig.  e8:~-JfngM  Andmn*,  OarOagt. 
"  Kalalag  tatr  SaiHmlmg  fitcAmaaur  auau,  WlBD,  ISM,  p.  t1,  Ko.  144. 
"  Stbabo,  iTii.  p.  G28.  "  Billobi,  Araa  triimpiL 

"  PmiicoBDK,  lib.  1,  T.  401 
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we  find  in  the  "  Types"*  the  Egyptian  portrait  of  the  famous  Cleo- 
patra, which  undoubtedly  gives  us  a  most  charming  eflBgy  of  this 

refined,  sensual,  intriguing  Queen; 
^&  ^*  last  scion  of  an  illustrious  Mace- 

donian race,  who  had  witnessed  at 
her  feet  Julius  Caesar  and  Mark  An- 
tony,  and  who  for  a  short  time  might 
well  have  believed  herself  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Eastern  world.  Never- 
theless, doing  full  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  artist,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that,  though  all  the  Egyp- 
tian effigies  of  this  Queen,  through- 
out her  ancient  realm,  resemble  one 
another  perfectly — just  as  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria  has  remained 
entirely  unaltered  on  all  her  gold  sovereigns  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  —  Cleopatra's  Greek  coins  show  a  female  head  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent character ;  which,  if  really  her  portrait,  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  taste  either  of  Julius  CsBsar  or  of  M.  Antony.  This  difference 
between  the  Greek  coins  and  Egyptian  effigies,  conunon  to  all  the 
Ptolemies,  is  rather  puzzling,  and  has  until  now  not  yet  been  satis- 
fitctonly  explained;  but  Lepsius  is  expected  to  treat  this  question 
fully  and  frankly  in  the  iconographic  portion  of  his  great  publica- 
tion."^ In  the  mean  time  it  is  only  &ir  to  remark,  that  the  native 
Egyptian  portraits  of  some  of  these  kings,  ex.  gr.  Physcon,  agree 
fiir  better  with  their  historical  character,  than  do  their  effigies  on  the 
Greek  coins ;  which  are  all  somewhat  idealized,  until  we  reach  this 
last  Cleopatra,  who  was  evidently  a  much  finer  spedmen  of  a  Queen 
in  reality,  tiian  she  appears  on  her  medals. 

Having  done  the  work  of  demolition  to  my.  best  abilities,  aUow 
me  now  to  review  the  human  races  in  respect  to  their  aptitude  f&r 
Arty  and  to  inquire  into  the  distinct  and  typical  characteristics  of 
national  art  among  the  different  types  of  men, — a  study  that  will 
establish  the  following  fttcts : 

L — That  whilst  some  races  are  altogether  unfit  for  imitative  art, 
others  are  by  nature  artistical  in  different  degrees : 

n. —  That  the  art  of  those  nations  which  excelled  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  was  often  indigenous  and  always  national ;  losing  not 

*  Op.di.,  p.  104,  fig.  S:^ItomifiLnn;  Jfemrmefi/i  4eW BgiUo,  M.B.,  ZXII.,  fig.  82.  I 
notice  your  judioioos  slterstioB  of  the  fyt. 

**  Cf.,  in  the  interim,  LBPtnrs,  Ueber  emige Erpelmitm der  JBgifpHnkm  IhnkmSkr  fUr  di§ 
KenntnissderPlolmSerffetehkhU,  Berlin,  185B,  pp.  26,  29,  62. 
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only  its  type  but  likewise  its  excellence  by  imitating  the  art  of  other 
nations : 

m. — That  imitative  art^  derived  fix>m  intercourse  with,  or  con- 
quest by,  artistic  races,  remained  barren,  and  never  attained  any 
degree  of  eminence, — that  it  never  survived  the  external  relations  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin,  and  died  out  as  soon  as  intercourse  ceased, 
or  when  the  artistic  conquerors  became  amalgamated  with  the 
unartistic  conquered  race : 

IV. — ^That  painting  and  sculpture  are  always  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar artistical  endowment  of  certain  races,  which  cannot  be  imparted 
by  instruction  to  unartistical  nations.  This  fitness,  or  aptitude  for 
art  seems  altogether  to  be  independent  of  tt\e  mental  culture  and 
dvilization  of  a  people ;  and  no  civil  or  religious  prohibitions  can 
destroy  the  natural  impulse  of  an  artistical  race  to  express  its  feelings 
in  pictures,  statuary,  and  reliefs. 

Yours,  veiy  truly, 

F.V. 

homoM,  St.  Albah's  Yolas,  HiOEcun  Bum, 
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I.  — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  ICONOGRAPHY. 

*<  looNOORAFHiA  statafts  omnia  generis,  protomas,  pictons,  mnsiYaqne 
opera  describit  Hanc  sezcenti  celebres  opifices  olim  colaemnt  Imagwum 
amort,  inqnit  Pliniofi,  flagraue  quosdam  teiU$  nmt  H  Auieus  iUe  Ciunmit^  edUo 
de  hit  volummef  ei  Marcut  Varro  bmiffmuimo  mvento  uuertit  vohtminum  ntorum 
fascundUati,  non  nominibut  tantum  sqttinffmUorum  iUustrium,  ted  et  aUguo  modo 
imaginibutf  non  pattut  mtereidert  figutat,  out  veluttatem  tevi  eanira  hommet 
vdUn"  {YABBioWB^BibliograpMa  Antiq.,  1716,  p.  124.) 

Whbnevbb  the  metaphysical  Germans  speculate  about  the  philo- 
eophy  of  history,  they  £y^bly  draw  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  progressive  races  (Culturvolker) — to  whom  mankind  is  indebted 
tor  civilization,  for  the  advancement  of  sciences,  for  all  the  forms  of 
political  administration  of  society,  and  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  soul, — ^and  the  passive  races,  who  scarcely  possess  any  history  of 
their  own.  All  the  white  and  yellow,  and  a  few  brown  and  red 
nations,  are  put  down  among  the  former;  the  majority  of  the 
Browns,  the  hunter-tribes  of  the  Reds,  and  all  the  Blacks,  being 
classed  among  the  latter.  But  again,  among  the  progressive  races 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  as  regards  their  part  in  history. 
The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  the  Shemitic  ra^es  of  Phoenicia, 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Bomans, 
and  lastly  the  Teutonic  and  neo-Latin  nations,  whether  pure  or 
blended  with  one  another  and  with  Celtic  elements,  took  in  succes- 
sion the  lead  of  mankind ;  whilst  the  pure  Celts,  the  Sclavonians, 
the  Finnic,  Turkoman,  Tartar  and  Berber  races,  remained  in  the 
background.  We  need  not  say  that,  going  one  step  farther,  we  find 
the  mixed  populations  of  Great  Britain  and  of  North  America 
(commonly  but  wrongly  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  race),  and  the  equally 
mixed  population  of  France,  to  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
modem  progressive  races;  scarcely  to  admit  the  equality  of  the  Ger- 
man proper;  and  to  be  fully  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  over 
Italiahs  and  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  Scandinavians,  Celts  and  Scla- 
vonians, Hungarians  and  Finns,  rejecting  altogether  the  pretensions 
of  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians  and  Hindoos,  to  civilization.  This  scale 
of  national  inequality  has  evidently  been  construed  with  regard  to 
the  political  power,  the  commercial  spirit,  the  literary  activity,  and 
the  application  of  the  results  of  science  to  manufactural  industry 
among  the  different  races.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
imitative  Art,— of  painting  and  sculpture, — the  result  will  be  some- 
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what  different :  and  whilst  it  i8  certain  that  art  has  never  flourished 
but  among  tiie  progressive  races,  we  shall  And  that  nations  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  to 
the  highest  truths  revealed  to  mankind,  are  altogether  deficient  in 
art,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  Shemites  without  exception ;  that  others, 
although  wielding  the  most  extensive  political  power,  such  as  the 
Romans  of  old,  the  Scandinavian  Northmen,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Sclavonic  races,  never  attained  a  high  development  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  were  surpassed  by  the  Greeks  of  yore,  and  by  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  the  Germans  and  Dutch.  History  teaches 
us  that  eminence  in  painting  and  sculpture  is  not  the  result  of  either 
high  mental  culture  or  political  power,  and  that  it  does  not  always 
accompany  the  refinement  and  wealth  of  nations.  We  find  it  growing 
out  of  a  peculiar  disposition  of  some  nations,  predestined  as  it  were  for 
art ;  whilst  other  races,  living  under  tlie  same  social,  climatic,  and 
political  conditions,  never  rise  artistically  to  represent  the  outward 
world  in  colors  or  in  plastic  forms.  And  again,  among  the  artistical 
nations  we  meet  with  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  treating 
tlie  same  subjects.  Some  strive  for  the  most  scrupulous  reproduc- 
tion of  nature,  and  cling  to  faithful  imitation;  others  are  creative, 
embellishing  whatever  they  touch :  some  show  a  deep  understanding 
and  love  of  nature ;  others  concentrate  their  power  exclusively  on 
the  representation  of  the  human  body :  some  excel  by  the  brilliancy 
and  harmony  of  their  coloring ;  others  charm  by  their  correctness  in 
plastical  forms :  but  all  of  them  express  their  nationality,  their  pecu- 
liar relation  to  God,  nature  and  mankind,  throughout  their  works. 
Therefore,  even  an  inexperienced  eye  catches  the  difference  between 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  Indian  and  Chinese,  Greek  and  Etruscan, 
Italian  and  German,  French  and  Spanish,  art :  and  the  artistically- 
educated  student  feels  no  difiiculty  in  discriminating  the  minute 
distinctions  of  schools,  in  each  national  art;  and  generally  discovers 
any  attempt  at  forging  pictures  and  statues.  The  inherent  and 
indelible  nationality  of  every  monument  of  art  is,  in  fitct,  the  only 
safeguard  against  imposition;  since  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
Gibson  or  Powers  to  sculpture  an  antique  statue,  and  for  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  or  Mr.  Ingres  to  paint  a  Raphael  (or  even  a  Carlo  Dolce,  or 
any  second-rate  Italian  picture),  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Alfieri  to  write  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  for  any  New  Englander  to 
become  the  author  of  a  tragedy  which  could  pass  for  the  work  of 
Comeille.  Still;  to  establish  the  fact  that  art  is  always  national  and 
not  cosmopolitan,  we  must  pass  in  review  the  great  artistic  races 
from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  down  to  our  own  days  —  a 
period  of  some  five  thousand  years. 
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II. — BGTPTIAK    ART. 

(HoMEB,  Ody$$.,  iy,  481.) 
''It  011I7  remaixiB  to  say  with  Homer, 
tk  vmi  Bgffpf»  land,  a  long  and  dangermu  way.** 

(Strabo»  Ub,  zrii.) 

Thm  ettriiest  of  all  monuments  of  art  carry  ns  back  to  the  cradle  of 
oar  civilization,  Egypt,  of  which  we  are  scarcely  accustomed  sufSl- 
oiently  to  appreciate  the  real  importance  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  speak  here  not  only  of  its  political  power  and  high  culture  under 
the  Pharaohs,  nor  only  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  critical  Alexan- 
ilrines  under  those  Ptolemies  who  were  fond  to  be  protectors  of 
Greek  science ;  but  we  allude  likewise  to  the  &ct  that,  long  after 
Egypt  had  merged  into  the  Roman  empire,  became  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  lost  all  tradition  of  independence,  still  its  peculiar 
national  character  was  not  swamped,  nor  its  tough  energy  broken. 
It  manifested  itself  strongly  enough  in  the  Athanasian  controversy, 
in  the  Monophysite  schism,  in  the  many  saints  and  legends  of  Chris- 
tian Egypt,  and  in  the  most  important  establishment  of  anachoret 
and  monastic  rule  which  originated  in  the  Thebais,  and  thence 
spread  all  over  the  world,  as  an  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  that 
nation  and  of  the  indelibility  of  its  moral  type. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  history  we  meet  in  Egypt  witli  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  are 
certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  builders  of  the  pyramids; 
though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  designate  the  precise  century  before 
our  era  to  which  they  belong,  because  the  Egyptians  made  no  use  of 
any  conventional  system  or  astronomical  cyclus  for  their  Chronology. 
Mariette's  discoveries  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  have  proved 
that  no  AptB-cyclut  (equal  to  25  years)  was  ever  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,^ as  formerly  believed  by  scholars  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  Plutarch.  As  to  the  Sothiac  cyclus,  it  was  certainly 
known,  but  its  use  for  chronology  remains  more  than  doubtful.^ 
The  Egyptians  possessed  no  historical  era ;  they  dated  their  public 
documents  by  the  years  of  each  king's  reign.  With  such  a 
system  the  least  interruption  of  the  dates  vitiates  all  the  series. 


*s  Mabiittb,  RenteignmentM  tur  let  Moixante-guatn  Afrit,  in  the  BuL  archSoL  dt  VAthmttum 
Fran^it,  May — Nov.,  1S55: — Alfkkd  Maubt,  Des  traTaux  modones  Bor  TEgypte 
Ancieime ;"  Revut  det  Deux  Mondet,  Sept,  18&5,  pp.  1060^. 

*  BuNSBM  (JEgypUnt  StdU,  iii.  p.  121,  teqq.)  tries  to  prove  a  Sothiao  Era  o/Menipkihah  ; 
but  is  not  borne  out  by  any  astronomical  dates  on  the  monoments.  Ftdb  also  the  critioal 
disooTeries  of  Biot,  m0^,  Chap.  V. 
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Unfortanately  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian' clrpdnology,*^  the  list 
of  Dynasties  by  Manetho  has  reached  us  only  in  niutilated  extracts, 
and  the  ciphers  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  sovereigns,  have  evi- 
dently been  tampered  with.  They  are  not  the  same  in*  the.  several 
extracts  of  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  Afiicanus;  nor  do* they. -tally 
with  the  original  hieroglyphic  documents.  So  much,  notwitfist^^d- 
ing,  we  can  say  with  mathematical  certainty, — now  that  the  "cMjjt'- -. 
plete  chronology  of  the  XXIInd,  or  Bubastite,  Dynasty  has  been"' 
reconstructed  by  Mariette  from  the  documents  of  the  Serapeum  at'" 
Memphis, — tiiat  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  L, 
answers  to  the  94th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or  to  the  Julian 
year  654  B.  C.  The  same  series  of  documents  places  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tirhaka,  —  ally  to  king  Hezekiah  against  Senna- 
cherib of  Assyria,  —  towards  695  B.  C."  But  here  the  dates  may  be 
already  uncertain  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  beyond 
them  the  consecutive  series  of  precise  numerals  ceases  altogether. 
Some  further  dates  have  been  astronomically  determined,  but  the 
intermediate  figures  cannot  be  taken  for  more  than  approximate. 
For  the  XXIInd  dynasty  we  obtain  a  synchronism,  and  a  means  of 
rectifying  chronology,  through  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Shb- 
SHONK  L,  which  happened  in  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam,  king  of 
Judah.^  But  even  this  synchronism  does  not  yield  an  exact  date, 
inasmuch  as  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Bangs  presents  some 
difficulties  not  yet  satisfactorily  resolved.*^  Accordingly,  Newman 
places  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  950  B.  C.  ;**  Bunsen  in 
the  year  962  ;**  and  Winer  in  the  year  970.^  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  king  Shbshonk  began  to  reign  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  B.  C. 

An  astronomical  fact,  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  under 
Ramesses  lEL,  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  recorded  in  a  hieroglyphical  in- 
scription at  Thebes,  defines  the  epoch  of  this  king,  and  assigns  his 
place,  according  to  the  calculation  of  M.  Biot,  to  the  13th  century  B. 
C. ;  or  just  to  the  same  period  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him  before 
the  discovery  of  this  inscription,  solely  on  the  approximating  calcula- 
tion of  the  lists  as  rectified  by  the  monuments. 

*  See  for  the  following,  principally  Da  Rough's  yotiee  Sommaire,  Mnaie  de  Lonrre,  p. 
19  seqq. 

^  The  Hebrew  chronology  makes  it  nearer  to  B.  C.  710,  and  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  Egyptian  computation  abont  this  synchronism. 

^  Cf.  Bbuosoh,  Reiteberichte  atu  JEgypten.  &c.,  Berlin,  18&5  —  <<  Die  Halle  der  Bnbaa- 
ttten-KSnigs**  at  Kamac,  pp.  141-4. 

«  Nbwmaji,  Bittorp  of  the  Hebrew  JfonareAy— Appendix  to  Chapter  IV.,  on  Chronology. 

<•  Op,  at,  p.  161  and  160.  «  JSgyptetu  SleUe,  UL  p.  122. 

^  Bibtuehei  Woerierbueh,  voce  Israel  So  likewise  Shaepb,  ffieloric  Notet  on  the  Bookt  of 
Ik  0,  mi  N,  Tettamenle,  London,  1S64,  pp.  64,  88. 
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For  the  XlXjthJ^ytiasty,  we  have  seemingly  again  a  synchronism, 
that  of  Mo8€t^>fth  Eamessbs  IL,  and  with  Menephthah  IL ;  but  it  is 
of  little  vaitte.3for  exact  dates,  because  the  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment or-ilS  Hebrews  by  their  Judges  is  very  uncertain.    Biot's 
astronomi^l  calculation  ]fi  more  valuable,  with  the  aid  of  which  we 
mt^  establish  that  Seti  L,  &ther  of  Rahesses  the  great,  lived  about 
.  i^«j>  i.  C— [say  15th  century  B.  C.];  and  hence  that  the  XVnth 
•••jaynasty  began  to  reign  towards  the  eighteenth  century  B.  C.  Never- 
^.    .''••theless,  as  the  Vicomte  de  Iloug6,  (whose  authority  we  follow  in 
'••.*•'     preference  to  other  Egyptologists,  since  he  expresses  himself  most 
cautiously  in  dealing  with  chronological  figures,  and  avoids  hypo- 
theses) says,  "it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  we  should  be  here 
mistaken  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  centuries,  inasmuch  as  the 
historical  documents  are  vitiated,  and  the  hieroglyphical  monuments 
incomplete." 

"Thus  we  have  reached,"  continues  de  Itoug6,  "the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  beyond  whom  no  certain  calculation  is 
as  yet  possible  from  the  monuments  known.  The  texts  do  not  agree 
how  long  these  terrible  guests  occupied  and  ravaged  Egypt,  and  the 
monuments  are  silent  about  them.  However,  their  domination 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  since  several  dynasties  succeeded  one  another 
before  the  deliverance,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  Nor  are 
we  better  informed  concerning  the  duration  of  the  first  empire,  and 
we  have  no  certain  means  for  measuring  the  age  of  those  pyramids 
which  bear  evidence  of  the  g&ndeur  of  the  first  Egypt  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  remember  that  the  generations  which  built  them  are 
separated  from  our  era,  first  by  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  second 
empire,  then  by  the  very  long  period  of  the  Asiatic  invasion,  and 
lastly  by  several  dynasties  of  numerous  powerful  kings,  the  age  of 
the  pyramids  will  not  lose  anything  of  its  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  although  he  be  unable  to  fibs  it  with  exact  precision." 

It  is  to  such  an  early  period  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind  that  some 
of  the  statues  and  reliefe  of  Egypt  can  now  be  traced  back  with  cer- 
tainty; and  even  they  do  not  present  us  with  the  rudiments  of  an 
infantine  art,  but  are  actually  specimens  of  the  highest  artistic  char- 
acter. Like  Minerva  springing  forth  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  a 
fiill-grown  armed  virgin,  Art  in  Egypt  appears,  in  the  veiy  earliest 
monuments,  fiilly  developed, — archaic  in  some  respects,  but  not  at 
all  barbarous. 

Through  the  kindness  of  MM.  de  Houg^  Mariette,  Dev^ria,  and 
Salzmann,  and  of  Ghev.  Lep»u8  at  Berlin,  and  their  regard  for  Mr. 
Gliddon,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  a  series  of  royal  and  princely 
efilgies  of  the  first  or  Old  Empire,  carefully  copied,  often  yhotographi- 
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callj,  from  these  original  statues  aud  relie&  at  the  Louvre  and  other 
Museums.  They  are  the  earliest  monuments  of  human  art  known 
to  us ;  being  portraits  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy  at  a  time  preceding 
Abraham  by  many  centuries.  They  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  Egyptian  art  in  its  first  phasis,  before  it  became  fettered  by  a 
traditionary  hieratic  type.  In  an  ethnological  respect,  they  give  us 
the  true  features  of  the  original  Egyptians :  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  many  statues  and  reliefs,  later  by  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  bear  exactly  the  same  character;  that,  again,  two  thousand 
years  subsequently  have  not  changed  the  national  type, — ^the  Felljili 
(peasant)  of  the  present  day  resembling  his  ancestors  of  fifty  cen- 
turies ago,  viz :  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  so  closely,  that  his 
Nilotic  pedigree  never  can  be  seriously  questioned  henceforward. 

The  character  of  the  Egyptian  race  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
upon  its  monuments  throughout  all  the  phases  of  its  history ;  and 
these  sculptures  of  the  IVth  dynasty  differ  from  those  of  later  ages 
merely  in  details,  not  in  spirit  Ernest  Renan,  the  great  Shemitic 
philologue,  describes  that>character  in  the  following  words: 

<«The  earliest  [Gushite  and  Hamitic]  civilizations  stamped  with  a 
character  peculiarly  materialistic ;  the  religious  and  poetical  instincts 
little  developed ;  the  artistical  feeling  rather  weak ;  but  the  senti- 
ment of  elegance  very  refined ;  a  great  aptitude  for  handicraft,  and 
for  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences;  literature  practically 
exact,  but  without  idealism;  the  mind  positive,  bent  on  business, 
welfiire,  and  the  pleasures ;  neither  public  spirit  nor  political  life ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  elaborate  civil  administration,  such  as  Euro- 
pean nations  never  became  acquainted  with,  until  the  Roman  epoch, 
and  in  our  modem  times."  *^ 

The  Egyptians  were  eminently  a  practical  people,  of  so  little 
imaginadon,  that  in  religion  tliey  conceived  no  heroic  mythology. 
Whilst  their  gods  were  personified  abstractions,  all  of  them,  with 
the  only  exception  of  the  Osirian  group,  stand  without  life  or  history. 
In  literature  the  Egyptians  never  rose  above  dry  historical  annals, 
religious  hymns,  proverbial  precepts,  poetical  panegyrics,  and  liturgi- 
cal compositions.     Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  was  feeble,*®  romance 


^  Eiaioin  4t  Sytthme  eow^fori  det  Lmngum  SSmiUgvet,  Paris,  1855 ;  le.  partie,  p.  474. 

^  The  pnbfieatioii  of  M.  db  Rouoi's  eritioal  transliitioii  of  the  SaUier  Papffrtu,  containing 
th»  pftic  reoital  of  the  Wan  of  Ramsea,  14th  centory,  B.  C,  against  the  Asiatic  Sheta,  or 
Khdm  (reeeatiy  read  to  the  Imperial  Institate),  will  prove  that  the  metrical  style  of  these 
EgyptiiB  eaatieles  frequently  resembles  Hebrew  psalmody.  Meanwhile,  see  some  brief 
■pr'^T'trf  of  hieroglyphioal  poetry  in  BnoH,  Crystal  Palaa  CaUdogut,  Bgypt^  1S56 ;  pp. 
Sfi6-«w 
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simple,*^  philosophical  speculation  tame,"  whilst  critical  history  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  Induction  teaches  us  that  the  art 
of  such  a  race  must  be  analogous ;  truthful,  but  nsfrrow ;  practical, 
but  of  no  high  pretensions ;  and  indeed  we  find,  upon  close  observa- 
tion, that  it  displays  very  little  variety  in  its  forms;  but  within  its 
narrow  range  it  is  distinguished,  however,  by  the  utmost  fidelity  and 
truthfulness.  Ideal  heroic  types  are  entirely  foreign  to  Egyptian  art; 
we  find  scarcely  any  scenes  purely  mythologiealy  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  the  term  (that  is,  as  admired  in  Hellenic  and  Etruscan  art),  among 
their  numerous  reliefe  or  paintings;  the  representations  of  godhead 
and  subordinate  divinities  being  always  brought  into  connexion  with 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  which  almost  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
object  of  the  nation's  religion.  The  king,  his  pomp,  processions, 
and  battles,  and  the  individual  life,  daily  occupations,  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  Egyptians,  remain  the  &vourite  subjects  of  the 
artists  who,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  routine,  constantly 
returned  to  that  source,  without  ever  exhausting  it,  always  marking 
their  composition  with  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  preserving  the  great- 
est regard  for  individuality.  Accordingly,  the  statues,  whenever 
they  represent  men,  and  not  gods,  are  portraits  intended  to  give 
the  real,  and  not  the  embellished  and  idealized  features  of  the  men 
represented.  But,  whilst  we  meet  with  the  greatest  variety  in 
respect  to  the  faces,  the  posture  of  the  statues  remains  altogether 
stereotyped  during  all  the  times  of  Egyptian  history. 

Statuaiy  had,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  very  few  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  about  six  or  seven,  which  were  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
all  of  them  of  the  most  rigid  symmetry,  without  any  movement.  No 
passion  ever  enlivened  the  earnest  features,  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
disturbed  the  decent  composure  and  archaic  dignity  imparted  by  the 
Egyptian  sculptor.  "No  warrior  was  sculptured  in  the  various  atti- 
tudes of  attack  and  defence;  no  wrestler,  no  discobolus,  no  pugilist 
exhibited  the  grace,  the  vigour,  the  muscular  action  of  a  man ;  nor 

*  As  a  sample,  see  Da  Rouotf's  French  rendering  of  a  hieratic  paypms  which  presents 
sundry  canons  analogies  irith  the  story  of  Joseph. — Revue  ArehBologique,  1852;  toI.  is., 
pp.  885-97. 

'^  To  jndge,  that  is,  by  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  (Lvpsivf,  Todtenbuch  der  JEgypter  naeh 
dem  HUroglyphiaehen  Papyrue  m  TStrin,  Leipiig,  4to,  1842)  eras  Bbuosoh  (Sat-an^Sinem,  eiwe 
Liber  Melempeyehotie  veterum  JEgyptwrum,  Berlin,  4to,  1851,  p.  42)  restores  ChampoUion's 
name  for  it,  the  "Fnnereal  Ritual," — wherein,  amid  the  recondite  puerilities  of  a  celestial 
lodge,  with  its  ordeals,  quaint  pass-words,  and  ministering  demons,  it  is  erident  that  an 
Egyptian's  idea  of  a  <<  Future  State"  in  HeaTen  nerer  soared  above  aspirations  for  a  repe- 
tition of  his  terrestrial  life  in  Egypt  itself  I  Be  it  noted  here  that  M.  de  Roug€  has  found 
the  chapter  «  On  life  after  death"  on  a  monument  of  the  Xllth  dynasty ;  thereby  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  large  portions  of  this  BUual  in  ante-Abrahamic  days. 
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were  the  beauties,  the  feeling,  and  the  elegance  of  female  forms  dis- 
played in  stone:  all  was  made  to  conform  to  the  same  invariable 
model,  which  confined  the  human  figure  to  a  few  conventional 
postures."" 

Of  groups  they  knew  only  two,  both  of  them  most  characteristic. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  husband  with  the  wife,  seated  on  the  eame  chair 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  holding  one  another's  hand,  or  putting 
their  arms  round  one  another's  waist,  in  sign  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ness, evidently  founded  upon  monogamy  and  perfect  social  equality 
between  the  sexes.^  Sometimes  again  it  is  the  husband,  in  his 
character  of  the  head  of  the  &mily,  quietly  sitting  on  a  chair,  accom- 
panied by  the  standing  figures  of  his  wife  and  children,  sculptured 
as  accessories,  and  considerably  smaller  in  size  than  the  husband 
and  father. 

As  to  the  single  statues,  they  are  either  standing  erect,  the  arms 
hanging  down  to  the  thighs  in  a  straight  line  (though  occasionally 
the  right  hand  holding  a  sceptre,  whip,  or  other  tool,  is  raised  to  the 
chest),  the  left  foot  always  stepping  forward ;  or  the  figure  is  seated, 
with  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees,  or  held  across  the  breast. 
Another  attitude  is  that  of  a  person  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  the  shrine  of  some  deity  before  him.  The  representation  of 
a  man  squatting  on  the  ground  and  resting  his  arms  upon  his  knees, 
which  are  drawn  up  to  his  chin,  is  the  most  clumsy  of  the  Egyptian 
forms,  if  the  most  natural  posture  to  the  race,  being  perpetuated  to 
this  day  by  the  Fellaheen  when  resting  themselves ;  whilst  the  statues 
in  a  crouching  position  are  the  most  graceful  for  their  natural  naivete. 
If  we  add  to  these  few  varieties  of  positions  the  stone  coffins,  imita- 
ting the  mummy  lying  on  its  back,  and  swaddled  in  its  clothes,  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  Egyptian  statuary.  Specimens  of 
these  six  attitudes,  all  of  them  equally  rigid  and  symmetrical,  being 
found  among  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  empire  from  the  IVth 
to  the  Xmth  dynasty,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Egyptian  statuary 
added  no  new  form  to  tiieir  primitive  sculptural  types  during  the 
long  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  centuries,  which  wrought  certainly  some 
variety  into  the  details,  but  not  upon  the  forms.    In  fact,  the  statue 

>i  Sir  J.  Oa&dhbk  WiLKmsoir,  Popular  aeeoimt  of  the  andent  EgyptioM,  11.  272.  There 
an  some  partial  exoeptiona  to  the  rigor  of  this  role,  saoh  aa  the  <*Wrestier8  at  Benihassan/' 
tlM  "MoaieiAiia  at  Tel-el-ftmama,"  "Rameaaea  plajing  oheaa  at  Medeenct-Haboo/'  the 
aaaie  monarch  "apearing  the  Scythian  chief**  at  Abooaimbel,  an  occasional  group  in  grand 
hattle-tableanx,  yariona  acenea  of  negro  oaptiyea,  &c. ;  bat  they  appear  to  be  accidental, 
or  perhapa  inatinctiye,  elTorta  of  indiyidnal  artiata  to  eacape  ftam  the  conyentional  trammels 
preaeribed  by  theocratic  art.  In  the  folio  platea  of  RoaeUini,  ChampolUon,  Cailleand,  Prieae, 
and  Lepeioa — especially  the  last  two  aathoritiea — anch  inatancea  may  be  fonnd. 

«  Mem,  II.  224. 
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was  in  Egypt  never  emancipated  fix)m  architecture.®  It  was  sculp- 
tured for  a  certain  and  determinate  place,  always  in  connection  with 
a  temple,  palace,  or  sepulchre,  of  which  it  became  a  subservient 
ornamental  portion,  an  architectural  member  as  it  were,  like  the  pair 
of  obelisks  placed  ever  in  firont  of  the  propyleia,  or  the  columns  sup- 
porting a  pronaos.  This  poverty  of  forms,  and  their  constantly 
recurring  monotony,  make  the  inspection  of  large  Egyptian  collec- 
tions as  tiresome  to  the  great  bulk  of  visitors,  as  the  review  of  a 
Russian  regiment  is  to  the  civilian ;  one  figure  resembles  the  other, 
and  only  the  closer  investigation  of  an  experienced  eye  descries  a 
diflerence  of  style  and  individuality.  - 

The  bas-reliefs  were  not,  for  the  Egyptians,  so  much  independent 
works  of  art,  as  architectural  ornaments,  and  means  for  conveying 
knowledge,  answering  often  the  purpose  of  a  kind  of  vignettes  or 
illustrations  of  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  They  record  always  some 
defined,  historical,  religious,  or  domestic  scene,  without  pretension 
to  any  allegorical  double-meaning,  or  esoteric  symbolism.  Beauty 
remained  with  their  hierogramm^tic  artists  less  important  than  dis- 
tinctness, the  correctness  of  drawing  being  sacivi|ed  to  convention- 
alisms of  hieratic  style ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  truthful- 
ness of  the  representation  was  peculiarly  aimed  at.  The  unnatural 
mannerism  of  the  Egyptian  bas-relief  manifests  itself  principally  in 
the  too  high  position  of  the  ear,^  and  in  representing  the  eye  and 
chest  as  in  fi*ont  view,  whilst  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
drawn  in  profile."  Kevertheless,  this  constant  mannerism  and  many 
occasional  incorrectnesses  are  blended  with  the  most  minute  appre- 
ciation of  individual  and  national  character.  It  is  impossible  not  at 
once  to  recognize  the  portraits  of  the  kings  upon  their  difierent 
monuments ;  and  we  alight  on  reliefi  where  some  of  the  figures  are 
so  carelessly  drawn  as  to  present  two  right  or  two  left  hands  to  the 
spectator,  yet  combined  with  such  characteristic  efiigies  of  negroes,  of 
Shemites,  of  Assyrians,  of  Nubians,  &c.,  that  they  remain  superior  to 
the  representations  of  human  races  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  general  truthftilness  applies.to  Egyptian  art  firom  the  very  first 
dawn  of  history,  throughout  all  the  subsequent  periods,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  But  whilst  the  principal  features  of 
art  remained  stationary,  the  eye  of  the  art-student  finds  many 
changes  in  details,  and  these  constitute  the  history  of  Egyptian  art 

u  Of.  Wilkinson,  ArchUeeiure  of  the  Aneiaii  ^f^ttant,  London,  1868. 

M  MoBTON,  Cran..XgypU,  Philad.,  1844,  pp.  2&-7 ;  and  "inedited  BISS."  in  Typu  of  Matt- 
kind,  p.  818:— Pbunkb,  DU  UtberUtibHldirAU&gyplukthmMmtchinraifi,^^ 

^  For  a  Indiorons  example,  see  the  *'  87  Prisoners  at  Benihaiman,"  in  Ro8nLUVi»  M.  R. 
X2 VI— VIII;  of  the  remote  age  of  the  Xnthdjnastj. 
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Fig.  7. 


The  proportions  of  the  stataes  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire  [say 
from  the  35th  centniy  B.  c,  down  to  the  20th,'^  are  short  and  heavy ; 
the  figures  look,  therefore,  somewhat  awkward;  hut,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  oonoeived  with  considerable  feeling  of  truth,  and  executed 
with  the  endeavour  to  obtain  anatomical  correctnesB.  The  principal 
forms  of  the  body,  and  even  its  detaUs,  the  skull,  the  musclesof  the 
chest  and  of  the  knees,  are  nearly  always  correctly  sculptured  in  close 
bat  not  servile  imitation  of  nature.  The  shape  of  the  eye  is  not  yet 
disfigured  by  a  conventional  frame,  nor  is  the  ear  put  too  high ;  but 
the  fingers  and  toea  evidentiy  offered  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
primenil  Egyptian  artists.  They  commonly  &iled  to  form  them 
coirecUy ;  the  simplicity  and  exactitude  displayed  in  sculpturing  the 
fiice  and  body  scarcely  ever  extended  to  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  blnnt  and  awkward. 

The  earliest  of  all  the  etatnea  now  extant  in  the  world,  as  far  aa 
we  know,  is  the  effigy  of  Kam-ten,  or  Homten,  a  "royal  kinsman" 
of  the  md  dynasty,  found  in  his  tomb  at  Abooseer,  and  now  in  the 
Beriin  Museum.  The  following  wood-cut  [7]  is  a  faithiiil  reduction  of 
this  statue's  head,  characterized  by  a 
good-natured  expression,  without  any 
mannerism  or  conventional  type  about 
the  features ;  the  eye  is  correctly,  and 
the  mouth  naturally  drawn ;  not  yet 
twisted  into  the  stereotyped  anmean- 
ing  smile  of  the  later  periods. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  . 
head  of  this  statue  vrith  the  low-relief 
portrait  [8]  of  the  same  prince  fix>m  the 
same  tomb,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  artistic  con- 
ception of  a  statue  and  of  a  relief 
in  Egypt.    The  relief  portrait  is  evi-  Ran-tm,  Statut 

"  Am  pMTiooBlj  stated,  in  tbe  presMit  impntsibility  of  attusiiiK,  for  timsB  anterior  lo  tfae 
XTHtfa  djoMt]',  ftoy  pradsa  cbronology,  we  bIuU  inakt  nee  herein  of  tbo  rftgae  t«rm  cm- 
Adim,  whan  trekting  on  OTonta  ftot«rior  to  the  ftge  of  Sokman,  tftkeo  ht  B.  C.  1000.  The 
Domerieal  BTstem  of  Cher.  LBpa:ii8  fomtahes  the  Hftle  preferred  by  ai,  which  is  defiDod  in 
typa  <if  ManJcind,  p.  689.  Hia  amngemcnt  of  Bgyptiui  dynaslicB  niky  b«  eonsnlted  in 
A^  «M  ^gyplni,  j^Mi^ien  umd  dtr  Halhmttl  dm  Stnat,  Berlin,  1862,  pp.  364-9;  of 
«hi«htbtd«guit  English  traniUtioD  by  the  Missea  Houiir  (Bohn'a  Ubnti7, 1868)  oontaina 
the  Uter  emendittiong  of  thii  learned  Eg^ptoloi^ 

■>  Commnnioated  in  IMofrapX  by  Chef.  Lepdas  to  Hr.  Qllddon ;  together  with  our  Bob- 
Mqnent  Noa.,  8,  9,  10,  and  other  heads  that  ipace  predndes  na  tram  inserting ;  but  for  the 
important  dm  of  all  which,  in  these  ioonogr^hio  and  ethnolo^val  atndiaa,  t*  beg  to  tender 
to  the  ChenUier  o«r  Joint  aoknowledfrnenta. 
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dently  more  conventional.    It  is  not  a  free  artistical  imitation  of 


Elg.8. 


nature,  the  hand  of  the  Bcnlptor  being 
fettered  b;  tntditionaty  rulea.  Thia 
conventionaliBm  of  the  relieft  not 
being  applicable  to  statueB,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  Bcnlptore  in  Egypt  began 
with  the  relief  which  again  grew  out 
of  the  simple  outline.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  two  portraits 
is,  that  the  eye  ia  not  fore-shortened 
in  the  relief  whilst  the  lipa  are 
too  long;  still,  the  peculiar  raising 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is  not 
conventional  in  the  first  period  of 
Egyptian  art 

The  red  granite  statue  of  prince 
BiT-UBB,  [9]  in  the  British  Museum, 
(No.  60,  A,)  an  officer  of  State, 
"king's  relation,"  of  the  same 
period,  displays  a  umilar  artistical 
character;  clumsy  proportions,  but 
a  close  observation  of  nature, 
without  any  tendency  to  embellish 
or  to  idealize.  It  is,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  &ithful  portnut 
The  homely  relief-head  [10]  of  an- 
other "  royal  relative,"  Ey-mbri,  of 
the  IVth  dynasty,  from  the  Berlin 
Museum,  possesses  such  a  striking 
individuality  of  character  that,  in 
spitfl  of  the  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  eye,  we  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  its  resem- 
blance to  this  royal  kinsman 
of  king  Cheops -SuPHia,  whose 
tomb    is    the  great    pyramid   of 


We  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  to  the  reader,  in  a 
series  of  lithographic  plates,  por- 
traits as  yet  unique  in  the  histoiy 
of  Art,  which  for  antiquity,  inte- 
rest, beau^,  and  rareness,  surpass  everything  hitherto  known. 
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Particolara  concerning  tiie  nnrivalled  and  still-inedited  discoveriee, 
during  the  years  1851-^  at  Memphis,  of  M.  Augubtb  Maribttb, 
now  one  of  the  0(m$trvateur$  of  the  Loavre  Maseam,  are  supplied 
bv  onr  collaborator  Mr.  Oliddon  [^Ghapter  Y.  fi|/ra].    With  that 
frank  liberality  which  is  so  honorable  to  $eientifie  men,  MM.  db 
BouGfi,  Maribitb,  and  DKy^BiA,  not  merely  permitted  Mrs.  Gliddon 
to  copy  whatever,  in  that  gorgeous  Mnsenm,  might  become  available 
to  the  present  work ;  but  the  last-named  Egyptolo^t  kindly  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  the  photographie  ori^nals  (taken  by  M. 
Deveria  himself  from  these  scarcely-unpacked  statues, — ^May,  1855,) 
from  which  our  copies  have  been  transferred  directly  to  the  stone, 
without  alteration  in  any  perceptible  respect    In  these  comjilaisant 
flEhcilities,  the  very  distinguished  photographer  of  Jerusalem,  M.  Aug. 
Salzmaxx,  also  volunteered  his  skilful  aid ;  and  we  reproduce  [see 
PL  n.]  the  fae-mmUe  profile  of  the  '^  Scribe,"  due  to  his  accurate 
instrument.    Xot  to  be  otitdone  in  generonty  towards  their  trans- 
atlantic colleague,  Chev.  Lepsius,  who  had  just  been  surveying  these 
**  nouveautes  archtologiques"  at  the  Louvre,  subsequently  forwarded 
from  Berlin,  to  Mr.  Gliddon  in  London,  a  complete  series  of  archaic 
Egyptian  portraits,  drawn  on  stone  also  from  photographs,  which 
included  likewise  copies  of  those  already  obtained  fit>m  M.  Mari- 
ette*s  Memphite  collection.    Such  are  some  of  those  irrequitable 
£ivors  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  be  the  first  in  laying  docu- 
ments so  precious  before  fellow-etndents  of  ethnology.    Their  power- 
ful bearing  upon  the  question  of  permamence  of  tfpe  in  Egypt  dtiring 
5000  years, — iqK>n  that  of  the  eflTects  of  amalgamation  among  dis- 
tinct types,  in  eluddadon  of  the  j^ynological  law  that  the  awb^ek- 
tkemouM  nk^jorUg  trnwrnriMg^  m  time^  abocffio  mmd  effwsn  the  ff/nign 
mitMrkg  ;  and  as  supplying  long-deficient  criteria  viiiereby  to  analyze 
and  compare  the  ethnic  elements  of  less  histnical  nations  than  the 
Egyptians. — these  inteiesting  poiste  fid!  eq>ecially  within  the  ]mt>- 
vince  of  Dr.  Xott ;  and  he  has  dismssed  them  in  his  Prefatory  Be- 
morfa  to  this  volume. 

With  these  brief  indications,  we  proceed  to  test  oat  theory  of  the 
princrples  that  chancterize  the  Ait  c^diflEerent  natknalities ;  calling 
to  mind,  with  regard  to  these  most  aatiqiie  speeimens  of  all  statuary, 
that.  Tintil  their  arrival  at  Paris  in  die  autumn  of  V&k,  it  had 
ecar%ly  been  so^^ectad  that  the  primovfial  Egyptians  attained  the 
an  of  making  statnes  ^  rwmdt  Imm^  modi  befiire  die  XEbh  dynasty 
[about  29»  B.  c.].  The  autfaota  of  "Typtt  of  Mankind  "  in  their 
wide  investigstkin  of  iconogiaphie  data,  were  unaUe  to  prwlucie  any 
NLc^e  sealpczzre  more  ancient  than  iaa^fTtKr/k*    Ezeepdonal  doabt& 

•  c^  oL.  If.  2ii-i;  A 
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to  this  current  opinion  on  the  relative  modemness  of  Egj'ptian 
statuary,  were  then  entertained  chiefly  by  Mr.  Birch — who  had 
abready  classified,  as  appertaining  to  the  Old  Empire,  various  archaic 
fragments  in  the  British  Museum,— by  Chev.  Lepsius,  when  publish- 
ing a  few  mutilated  statues  among  the  early  dynasties  of  the  Denk- 
mUlety — and  by  the  Vicomte  de  Roug4,  who  wrote  in  1862  \^  "  Trois 
statues  de  la  galerie  du  Louvre  (nos.  86,  87,  88)  pr^entent  un  excel- 
lent specimen  de  la  sculpture  de  ces  premiers  Sges.  Dans  ces  mor- 
ceaux,  uniqueB  jusqu*iei  et  par  consequent  inestimables,  le  tj  pe  des 
hommes  a  quelque  chose  de  plus  trapu  et  de  plus  rude ;  la  pose  est 
d'une  grande  simplicity;  quelques  parties  rendent  la  nature  avcc 
v6rite ;  mais  Ton  sent  de^k  qu'une  loi  bi^ratique  a  r6gl6  les  attitudes 
et  va  ravir  aux  artistes  une  partie  pr6cieuse  de  leur  liberte." 

It  must,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  the  authors  of  the  precursory 
volume  to  the  present,  to  find  their  doctrine,  "that  the  primitive 
Egyptians  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  —  EGYPTIANS,*'**  so 
incontestably  confirmed  by  a  group  of  statues  which  did  not  reach 
Paris  for  six  months  after  the  publication  of  their  researches ;  and 
we  may  now  rejoice  with  those  archaeologists,  whose  acumen  had 
already  foreshadowed  the  discovery  of  beautifiil  statuary  belonging 
to  the  early  days  of  the  pyramids,  that,  henceforward,  the  series  of 
Egyptian  art  continues,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  fix)m  the  85th  century 
B.  C.  down  to  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

Prince  Sepa  [Plate  IIL,  Jig.  1],  and  his  wife  Nas,  or  Nesa,  [Jig.  2], 
are  the  first  we  shall  examine  among  these  statues  of  the  Louvre ; 
6x)m  Lepsius's  copy.  They  are  likewise  somewhat  clumsy  as  regards 
the  general  proportions;  but  parts  of  the  body,  for  instance  the 
knees,  are  sculptured  with  an  anatomical  correctness  superior  to 
that  of  the  monuments  of  the  great  Ramses.  The  statue  of  Shemka 
[Plate  IV.]  "  superintendent  of  the  royal  domains"  (IVth  or  Vlth 
dynasty),  seated  between  the  smaU-sized  standing  figures  of  princess 
Ata,  his  wife,  and  their  son  EInbm,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
incipient  elongation  together  with  greater  elegance  of  the  artistical 
canon.  In  spite  of  the  awkward  composition,  it  attracts  our  atten- 
tion powerftiUy,  since  the  fiice  teems  with  life  and  individuality ; 
whilst  the  forms  are  correct  in  the  main,  but  lamentably  stumpy 
and  clumsy  about  the  haude  and  feet    [See  Plate  V,  fig.  2.] 

The  head  of  a  Prietty  Phsr-hefbh,  or  PAHtfo-BR^NBFER  [Plate  V., 
^.1],  <<  Superintendent  of  the  timbeivcutters  and  of  agriculture," 
found  together  with  Shemka  in  the  same  sepulchre,  is  uncommonly 

M  NoUei  du  Momtmmit  txpotU  dam  la  gakrk  d^antiquiiU  S^nptUimei  {SalUdu  rtz-dt-ckaut- 
tie),  au  MuU*  du  Louvr§,  Paris,  1862|  pp.  7-^ 
•  T^pm  of  Maakmi,  p.  246. 
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well  moulded;  but  the  crouohing  statuette  of  a  ** Scribe," — cele- 
brated at  the  Louvre  as  "le  petit  bonhomi&ie'* — is  the  crowning 
masterpiece  of  primitiye  art  revealed  through  Mariette'a  exhuma- 
tions.  It  is  fix)m  this  venerable  tomb  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  6000 
years  old,  which  the  later  constructors,  (above  2000  years  ago,)  of  the 
ancient  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  leading  to  the  Mem(>hite  Serapeum  had 
cut  through  and  walled-up  again.  The  material  is  white  limestone, 
colored  red ;  which  even  ^o  its  trifling  abrasions  is  reproduced  as  a 
most  appropriate  frontispiece  to  this  work  [^Plate  L].  The  profile 
view  \_Plate  11.,  fig,  1]  exhibits  the  excellence  of  its  workmanship, 
no  less  than  the  purest  type  of  an  ancient  Egyptian.  Seneath  it 
[fig,  2],  Mr.  Gliddon  has  repeated  the  same  head,  with  the  sole 
addition  of  the  moustache  and  short  beard,  and  the  mutation  of  the 
head-dress  into  the  quilted-cotton  skull-cap  of  the  modem  peasantry; 
and  thus  we  behold  the  perfect  preservation  of  a  typical  form  of  man 
through  5000  years  of  time,  in  the  fiuniliar  effigy  of  a  living  FeUdh  ! 

"  We  are  not  reduced  to  mere  coigectaret,"  oommenti  the  Conserrator  of  the  ImperiaJ 
Louvre  Museum,  **  concerning  the  figure  of  the  orouohing  Scribe,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  (SalU  dviU,)^  It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Skhbm-ka  with  the  figures  collected 
together  in  the  hall  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  {SaUe  dm  Mimwm«nt»,)  It  appertains, 
therefore,  to  the  Vth  or  the  Vlth  dynasty.  The  figure,  so  to  saj,  is  q>eaking:  this  look 
which  amazes  was  obtained  by  a  yery  ingenious  combination.  In  a  piece  of  opi^gue  white 
quart!  is  encrusted  a  pupil  of  yery  transparent  rocknsrystal,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
planted  a  little  metallio  balL  The  whole  eye  is  fixed  in  a  bronse  leaf  which  answers  for 
both  eyelids.  The  sand  had  Tery  happily  preserved  the  eolor  of  all  the  figures  in  this  tomb. 
The  movement  of  the  knees  and  the  slope  of  the  loins  are  above  all  remarkable  for  their 
correctness .  all  the  traits  of  the  face  are  strong^  stamped  with  individuality ;  it  is  evident 
that  this  statuette  was  a  portrait" 

These,  with  the  beautiful  head  of  another  Egyptian,  long  in  the 
Louvre,  but  unclassed  until  1854,  [Plate  VL]®  of  perhaps  the  same 
period,  exceed  in  artistic  interest  all  the  monuments  of  the  Nile-val- 
ley ;  and  the  speaking  expression  of  their  countenances  invariably 
catches  the  eye  of  every  visitor  of  the  Egyptian  Gallery  at  Paris. 
Not  that  they  approach  ideal  sculptured  beauty,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  Greek  statuary ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  a  spark  of  ideality  in  either  of  the  two  representations ;  their 

^  De  Rouo£,  Notice  Sommaire  des  Monument  iffyptiem  expotit  dan»  tee  galeriee  du  Mutie  du 
Louvre,  Parin,  18mo.,  1855,  p.  66.  One  ftirther  obserratioa,  iastetd  of  being  anyway  em- 
bellished in  our  Plate  I.,  our  copy,  obtained  through  the  heliotype,  is  defeetiye  in  the  legs; 
which,  projecting  in  adyance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  heaTier  and  less  propor- 
tionate than  in  the  stone  original ;  but  possessing  no  measurements  for  their  reduction,  we 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  deviate  firom  BL  DerMa'e  photograph. 

^  The  following  is  M.  DnriKiA's  note  on  this  gem  of  antiqve  art: — «Buste  proTennnt 
d'une  statue  de  Vancien  art  memphite,  contempondne  des  pyramides.  Pierre  caloaire,  pcin- 
turc  rouge,  grandeur  natoreUe."    Puris^  LouTre  Museum,  80Ch  May,  1855. 
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type  is  neither  grand  nor  handsome ;  but  they  are  truthful  and  most 
lively  portraits  of  EgyptianB^  stamped  with  such  a  striking  individu- 
ality, as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  must  have  resembled  their 
originals,  notwithstanding  that  the  imitation  of  nature  is  with  them 
not  at  all  painfully  scrupulous,  and  rather  evinces  considerable 
artistical  tact  in  the  execution.  The  correctness  of  the  position  of 
the  ear  in  these  early  Egyptian  monuments  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
since  it  confirms  the  observation  of  Dr.  Morton,  before  alluded  to, 
that  its  misplacement  on  the  later  and  more  ordinary  monuments  is 
not  founded  upon  strict  imitation  of  nature,  but  that  it  belongs  altx)- 
gether  to  conventional  hieratic  mannerism. 

The  relief  portndt  of  king  Men-ka-her,  of  the  Vth  dynasty  {Plate 
V  JUL.)— [say,  about  80  centuries  b.  c]  certainly  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  as  the  earliest  royal  effigy  in  existence,  not  mutilated  in  its 
features.®  It  was  found,  1851--4,  by  M.  Mariette,  on  the  lower  side 
of  a  square  calcareous  stone  employed  by  later  hands  in  a  construe^ 
tion  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty  [14th  century  b.  c]  in  the  Serapeium  of 
Memphis.  The  stone  belonged  originally  to  a  diflferent  monument, 
probably  destroyed  by  the  Hyksos,  the  ruins  of  which  were  thus 
adopted  for  building  materials  by  a  posterior  and  irreverent  age, — 
just  as  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  &mily  have  destroyed  Pharaonic  and 
Ptolemaic  temples  for  the  construction  of  barracks  and  factories,  out 
of  stones  inscribed  with  the  signs  of  a  much  higher  civiUzation  tiian 
that  of  Egypt's  present  rulers.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ear  of 
Men-ka-her  is  placed  too  high  on  this  relief  whereas  on  the  relief  of 
the  "royal  daughter"  Heta  (IVth  Dynasty),  lithographed  by  Lep- 
sius  for  the  Denhm&ler^  it  is  entirely  correct 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  takesA  to  present  a  Qovrect  facsimile 
of  this  ante-Abrahamic  Pharaoh's  beautifid  Ceu^.  The  original  was 
stamped,  drawn,  and  colored  at  the  Louvre,  by  Mrs.  Gliddon ;  and 
the  shade  of  paper  on  which  it  is  lithographed,  is  intended  to  resemble 
that  of  the  stone,  which  has  been  divested  of  its  priistine  colors. 

Under  the  XHth  Dynasty  [b.  o.  22  centuries]  the  expression  of 
statues  becomes  peculiarly  refined,  and  the  short  and  clumsy  propor- 
tions are  more  elongated.  "  It  seems,"  says  De  Boug^®  "  that  in 
the  course  of  centuries  the  race  has  become  thinner  and  taller,  under 
the  infiuence  of  climate," — or  periiaps  by  the  infusion  of  foreign 

•  Those  of  Sbvpho  and  others  at  Wadee  Magiia  are  rather  effigies  than  likenesses,  and 
are  too  abraded  to  be  r^ed  on. 

M  Gliddon,  Appeal  to  th§  anHquami  ofJBttrope  on  th§  dntrueiion  of  the  momtmtnit  of  Egypt, 
London,  1S41 : — Pbissb  D'ATSiriris,  CoUeetiotu  d'AntigmUt  igyptimnt$  ou  Kain,  Beyne  Ar- 
eh^logiqne,  15  Mars,  1846. 

•  Notice  Som.,  p«  24:— Id.,  RtgtpoH  ntr  2n  CoU.  tgypfkmn  m  Eutftpe,  1861,  p  14 
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SlLenirit?  jiuoL  ia^;^«se  die  ethiiologut.  I  do  not  djure  to  d^^vie 
z:ilsi  i^ftsdcEu  b*TS  I  smpir  «ttte  die  &ct*  xt^i  not  onh*  in  Egvp;  bwt 
likewiae  in  <  jr»eee.  Uhi  LiWf  again  M  Con5:andnopie^  die  ;&rvLiic 
Tiznstisr^id.*:^]^  T-^sre  p*>sxdvelT  «h.oiter:  and  dias  «aoli  fik>N?:ssiTe 
caoira  •:£  ^n  'trxosiad  die  kiss  as  veil  as  all  die  Io««r  puts  or"  die 
iKitiT  ix  r^Lidira  «;•  ;ce  Tipper  oQe&.  Thos  die  &4innndan  xeKe&  are 
stsxziir  th^Li  ±-f  «ca:se0  of  «£gina:  wbioh.  agadn  aie  gtKNrvtt  dian  die 
.•:a  :c  T:ljii'su&z  wfaiidc  die  canon  of  Lv^ppo;  is  sdll  longer.* 

he  ^:ar:-iL:*:<ii:<  dfsres  opon  die  tnomphal  aich  crt"  Cooscandne  are  so 
dhjon  -^jz  zhjij  n^tsexnbie  dvai&;  at  die  same  dme  diat  die  kmnan 
i^^ij  xn'  :*f r  J-issdnhui  and  hi»  snecefiBOcs  bevvmes^  on  die  reliefe.  bv 
fill  :c.e-rl£^rii  M>3  kong, 

Cr^-rem^^'caiieoQgfT  vidi  die  more  elegant  proportions  of  the  sta- 
riics  :;:'  iL-r  .\  i  ksh  Drnastr,  die  coiomn  makes  its  appearance  in 
E^yx-cjji  .kr*!rLhcc?3re.  In  the  hvpogea  of  Beni-Hassan  we  behold 
cTcz.  rhft  pr-.M-TTf^  of  the  Anted  Doric  colnmn.^    The  bas-relie&  erf 

^Li^  I'-rru^rr  u;  Ewre  beantitullT  and  delioatelr  carved  than  ther 

•        •  •  «  • 

cTer  7-err  xz  idier  dates  in  Egypt ;  the  movement  of  the  figures  is  so 
T^itLfil,  AT-'L  in  spite  of  the  conventional  iormadon  of  the  eye,  ohessu 
aiL'i  e;kr.  :<:  arisdcallv  conceived,  that  we  are  led  to  ej^teot  much 
ziiK  fnci  i-r  pp:-iT^cS6ive  development  of  Egvptian  art  than  it  really 
iCiM.!iLrHsi:-=»L  The  glorious  dawn  was  not  followed  by  the  bright 
day  i:  pr:  =Llie«L  Art  culminated  under  Sesortjlsex  I.  [±2  cent  B^  c.^ 
:he  «p>lc:n  i:  i  '^y  of  whose  granite  statue  is  at  Berlin.  It  was  delicate 
and  reiiiieii.  b^:  die  feeling  of  ideal  beauty  remained  unknown  to  the 
EgyptLui  r^:%«  and  the  &eedom  of  movement  in  the  relief^  was  never 
trac^t-irrc^i  to  die  statues^  nor  did  the  relief  become  emancipated 
tr^-jZL,  the  :lral  Jom  of  hieradc  coaTendonalism  in  the  details  of  the 
h"T7rar.  c«>iy.  The  development  of  art  ever  continued  to  be  imperfect 
acd  "iLJini-iLc*!  in  the  vallev  of  the  Nile- 

TLere  ar*^  but  very  tew  statues  of  this  period  (MIth  Dynasty) 
eita:::  in  the  oi?Ilecdons  of  Europe ;  monuments  closely  preceding 
the  inTau-r.-n  of  the  Hyksos,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to  their 
rava^t:*.  r-rlong  to  the  rarest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
.  ineiitcii  L-^ad  of  prince  Amessmha,  [11]  governor  of  the  west  of 
Egypu  In  rLe  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  copied  from  his  dark>basalt 
statne  in  tLe  British  Museum,  and  die  portrait  of  king  Nkfkr-Hbtkp 
L,  of  the  XTTTth  Dynasty  [Pte«  Ym,  fy.  2,  firom  the  D^kmiller]. 
may  give  those  interested  in  dieee  minute  comparisons  an  idea  of  die 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  that  period,  whilst  with  Amexemha  even  die 


•  S«e  priAcip^j  K.  O.  Mnxm,  Bmikutk  4gt  AnAm^cfit.  (  92-4,  96»  M^  Md  S23 ;  Md 
Plctt.  But^.  A«f..  zmr.  19,  SOa. 
^  Lmrrs.  C<^onattfUitn  m  J^apK  AuftL  de  rinsL  arcMoL,  Bmm^  18S8L 


» 
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toes  are  artiaticallj  represented.    King  Nkfbb-Hbtep'b  ear,  liowevcr, 
Ib  placed  too  high,  the  earlieBt  instance 
^'g;_"'  of  such  an  abnormity  in  an  Egyptian 

statue. 

The  invaeion  of  the  nomad  Hyksos, 
between  the  XlHth  and  XVIIth  Dynas- 
ties, whether  Arab  and  Phcenician  She- 
mites,  as  commonly  believed,  or  perhaps 
Turanians  (Scythians,  Turkomans),  aa 
we  might  guess  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  people  of  horsemen,*  interrupted 
the  development  of  Egyptian  art  and 
civilization  for  several  centuries.  Their 
reign  is  marked  by  destruction  and  ruins, 
not  by  works  of  art  or  of  pablic  utility ;  still  their  irruption  benefited 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  through  their  introduction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  auxiliai7  domesticated  animals,  tiie  horse,  unknown  to 
primeval  Arabia,  and  to  Egypt  previously  to  the  Hyksos,  but  appear- 
ing on  the  reliefe  of  the  Dynasty  which  overcame  the  invaders. 

The  XVIIth  Dynasty  of  Aahmbs*  and  his  suceeBBors  snapped  the 
foreign  yoke  asunder,  and  expelled  the  nomadcs.  Art  revived  again. 
The  restoration  in  public  life  was  as  thorough-going  as  that  of  France 
under  the  BourboiiB ;  the  reign  of  the  foreign  intruders  was  altogether 
ignored,  and  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  records  but  for  its  overthrow. 
In  their  canons™  of  art,  this  New  Empire  tried  to  imitate  the  style 
of  the  XEIth  and  Xmth  Dynasty;  but  the  spirit  which  manifests 
itself  on  the  monuments  of  the  XVIIth  Dynasty  is  different  from 
that  of  the  earlier  periods.  Instead  of  the  refined  elegance  n'hich 
reigned  under  the  Sesortaseks,  we  encounter  more  grandeur  in  the 
New  Empire, — somewhat  incorrect  and  conventional,  and  less  atten- 
tive to  nature  than  in  the  earlier  monuments,  but  always  impressive. 
During  the  victorious  period  between  Thxitmobis  L  and  Bexbn-Aten, 

**  PicKEBiNo,  Tha  Rata  of  Mat,  toL  ix.  vt  the  U.  S.  B^hr.  Bxptd.,  1848.  ■'  Od  Ihe 
nfrofuud plknte  >nd  BniinalB  of  Egypt:" — Gliddoh,  Otia  ^typtiata,  Londoo,  1B49,  p.  60. 

■*  Tbe  Hyk-to*  are  begiDniog,  at  kat,  t«  smergs  from  bJatorioat  darkneta.  "  La  lectare 
da  papTTiia  No.  1  da  la  coIImUod  BalG«r  a  rtt&6  dcrnierfcment  i  H.  de  Bongj  qdv  dea  men- 
tioni  loDgtainpa  eharohtM.  La  papjrna  a'ctt  tninTt  ibt  nn  fragment  d'oae  biatoirt  de  la 
gnnra  entrepriee  par  le  roi  de  la  Thfbalde  oontra  le  roi  paatenr  Apapi.  Celte  gneire  ee  ter- 
mina  mos  Amoeii  (Aahkib),  le  monarqae  niTant,  par  rexpnlrion  dea  ftnngen." 
(Aliud  HmftT,  Rtlut  da  Diux  Monda,  Sept.  IBM,  p.  1008). 

"  I  hm  the  tarm  "MnoD,"  in  the  senaa  adopted  b;  Laraioa  {AittwaU,  Laipiig,  fol.  1840 
opiate  "  Canon  der  ^^yptiaohen  Froportionen  "),  and  auiM  ao  well  elaaaifled  <nto  three 
tpoohaa  of  artiitio  variation  In  the  DeJcmSlv; — bj  Bikoh  {QaUrrjf  ef  Aiitiqitititt  utrtinl 
/fom  Ihf  BriiulL  Mutnut,  Fart  IL,  Fl.  88,  p.  81 ;)— «md  by  BoaOMi,  on  the  Banoa  of  Titru- 
Tios  Pollio  [n»  Pnpvrtitnt  v/lMt  Human  f^furt,  London,  8*0.,  1866). 
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recently  identified  as  Manetlio's  Aohbnoheres,  it  nearly  rose  to  beanty , 
attaining  its  culmination  under  ihe  reign  of  Auenophis  the  IIL 
Though  the  eye  is  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  conventional  fi^me,  while 
the  lips  invariably  smile,  the  moscleB  of  the  chest,  beUy,  and  amis, 
are  less  distinctly  marked,  and  the  kneea  are  incorrect;  yet,  notwith- 
etanding  these  defects,  tlie  individuality  of  the  monarchs  and  princes 
whose  statues  adorn  our  MuseumB  is  most  expressively  rendered,  par- 
ticularly among  some  of  the  collection  at  Turin.  Colossuses  begin 
to  be  sculptured ;  and  the  idea  of  grandeur  which  pervades  these 
monnments  seeks  an  expression  in  external  size. 

The  following  portraits  in  wood-^jut,  reduced  from  Lepsius's  beau- 
tiful iithographs,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  style  of  the  XVTIth  Dyn. 


Kg.  12. 


Kg.  18. 


which,  in  the  Chevalier's  chronology,  comprises  the  epoch  of  Abra- 
ham.   I  regret,  however,  that  the  engraver,  unskilled  ia  Egyptian 
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Fig.  16. 


Akbut-atui. 


style,  has  failed  to  reproduce  the  harmonious  delicacy  of  the  originals. 
They  can  he  consulted  in  the  DenkmUUr?^ 
Besides  these  four  royal  heads  none  is  more  interesting  for  the 

ethnologist  than  a  fifth  {Plate  V  iH^fig. 
1],  not  only  for  the  heautiful  carving 
of  the  expressive  features  of  the 
Queen-mother  of  that  Dynasty,  but 
peculiarly  because  it  proves  with  how 
little  foundation  Nofre-Ari  has  been 
taken  for  a  negro  princess !  She  was 
always  recorded  with  great  veneration 
by  her  descendants,  and  often  por- 
trayed by  them  in  company  with 
king  Aahmes,  the  founder  of  the 
Dynasty  and  liberator  of  Egypt,  and 
in  many  of  those  reliefe  her  face  is 
colored  black,*  owing  to  some  reason 
unknown  to  us ;  her  features,  however, 
as  well  in  relieft  as  in  statues,  belong 
to  that  "  Caucasian''  class  termed  Bhemitic.  In  the  reign  of  the 
heretic  Bexen-Atbn,  Akhenaten^  the  monotheistic  worshipper  of 
the  sun's  disk — whom  some  imagine  to  be  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  —  art 
is  still  more  individual  and  characteristic^ — so  much  so,  as  to  border 
on  caricature  and  ugliness ;  for  instance,  in  the  portrait  of  the  king 
himself;^  [16]  of  whom  a  most  beautifid  statuette  adonis  the  SalU 
historique  du  Louvre. 

T^  Also,  from  Rosellini's  copies,  in  J\fpe»  of  Mankind,  pp.  145-61. 

"  Thus  for  instunce  In  Osbvbii,  Monumental  history  of  ^/ypt^  n.,  Frontispieoe — ^reduced 
from  Lepsius,  DenkmaUr  aua  jEgypten,  Abth.  III.,  Bl.  1. 

[Compare  her  likeness  in  T^pet  of  Mankind,  p.  184,  ilg.  8S;  and  p.  146,  fig.  46;  witli 
note  123,  p.  718.  Nbstoe  L'H6ti  has  somewhere  eo^jectnred,  that,  when  this  sacred 
queen  is  painted  black,  she  appears  after  death  in  the  character  of  **  Isis  ftin)J>re" — ^fignra- 
t!v>  of  her  nether  worid  espousal  by  the  black  Osiris,  lord  of  Hades;  and  this  idea,  of  a 
**  black  Isis,**  was  perpetuated,  until  last  century,  throagh  oo^  European  middle-ages,  in  the 
many  basaltic  statues  of  that  goddess,  represented  suckling  the  new-bom  Horns,  imported 
from  Eg3rpt  at  great  cost,  which  superstition  consecrated  in  many  Continental  churches  as 
images  of  the  Hack  Virgin  and  her  Son.  Cf.  Maury's  LSgendf^  pietuet  du  Moytn-Age, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  88,  note  2;  and  Mii.lin.---0.  R.  G.] 

n  Typta  of  Mankind,  p.  147,  fig.  66;  pp.  170-2;  and  notes  Nos.  161,  108-7. 

[More  recent  researches,  here  again,  are  remoTing  some  of  the  unaccountable  embarrass- 
ments which  the  strange  personage,  in  his  name,  epoch,  and  physiological  peculiarities,  has 
occasioned,  for  26  years  (L'H6tr,  Lettrea  ieritet  ^igyptt  en  1888  et  1880,  Paris,  1840;  pp. 
63-78)f  among  Egyptologists.  It  now  seems  certain,  1st,  (BftuosoH,  Reiieherichte,  p.  188: 
— Maurt,  Bfvue  dee  Deux  Mondea^  Sept,  1866,  p.  1068: — Maribttb,  Bulletin  Archiologique 
de  VAthenceum  Franfait,  June,  1866,  pp.  66—67),  that,  instead  of  Bexen-aten,  his  name 
should  be  read  Akkmaten ;  through  which  melioration  he  beoomet  assimilated  to  the  two 
Axf^xltpns  of  Manetho*8  lists;  —  and  2d,  possible,  that  his  « anomalous  features,"  as  Norr 
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Under  the  long  reign  of  the  great  conqueror  Ramessee  XL,  the 
Sesostrifl  of  the  Greeks,  ae  well  as  under  his  successor  Menephtah, 
XL  (possibly,  as  Lepsius  considers,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus),  there 
is  a  considerable  &lling  off  from  the  accomplished  forms  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods.  Egyptian  artists  now  indulge  merely  in  external 
grandeur,  whilst  expression  and  individuality  are  neglected.  The 
taste  for  colossal  statuary  of  enormous  size,  which  always  announces 
an  inroad  of  barbarism  into  art,  prevails  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Conqueror.  The  artist  no  longer  aims  to  create  satis&ction,  but 
only  to  excite  wonder  in  the  heart  of  a  spectator.  The  overcoming 
of  mechanical  difficulties  becomes  his  highest  goal; — a  certain  sign 
that  engineer's  work  is  more  appreciated  by  the  people  than  artistic 
merit  It  is  remarkable  that  the  deterioration  of  style,  which  thence- 
forward continues  for  many  centuries,  appears  just  under  the  reign 
of  Rambssbs  IL,  who  brought  Egypt  into  close  contact  with  Asiatic 
nations  through  matrimonial  alliances'^  and  by  conquest:  in  confirm- 
ation of  which  Asiatic  infiltration,  we  perceive  that,  about  his 
time,  several  words,  avowedly  Shemitic,  were  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  Egyptian  language,^  and  Asiatic  divinities  were  im- 
ported into  the  Egyptian  pantheon;  thus  for  instance  Atesh,  or 
Anaihaj  the  goddess  of  love,  adored  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
had  temples  dedicated  to  her  at  Thebes;^  Baal  entered  into  Ni- 
lotic theognosy;  Agtarte  soon  after  had  a  Phoenician  temple  at 
Memphis ;  the  goddess  Kioun4^  with  her  companion  Benpoy  appears 
on  steles."^  But  this  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  phara- 
onic  domination  over  a  portion  of  Asia,  exercised  no  good  influence 

and  I  designated  them,  in  T^fpei,  proceed  from  emasonlation;  otherwise,  that^  at  some  period 
of  hia  adult  age,  he  beeame  (not  yohmtarilj  like  Oriokh,  who  was  imbued  with  Matihtno 
ziz.  12)  an  Eutmek;  whieh  probahla  eirenmstaiice  would  also  explain  the  eondign  Ten- 
geanoe  wreaked  by  him  on  the  god  Amon  and  its  Totariet,  to  whom  he  doubtless  owed  hia 
treble  roice.  My  own  experiences  dnring  2S  years  in  the  LeTant  entirely  eorroboraie  the 
Tiew  taken  (loc,  oC)  by  Marietter — 

*'  Noos  arons,  de  notre  temps  m6me,  qaelqaes  exemples  de  ces  affiances.  Dans  ce  ca8» 
lee  infortott^s  qne  la  civilisation  mnsohnane  admet  dans  son  sein  &  de  si  r^yoltantes  condi- 
tions, ^poosent  dee  ▼enves,  lean  eompatriotes  on  lenrs  affiles,  anx  enfknts  desqnelles  ila 
transmettent  les  b^n^ftces  des  charges  ^IcT^es  qne,  malgrtf  lenr  mutilation,  il  leor  est  permis 
de  remplir.  U  est  probable  que  si  Akhenaten  ^prouTa  rMlement  Is  malheur  dont  see  traits 
semblent  r^r^er  T^Tidence,  ce  fat  pendant  les  g^erres  d'Am^nophis  III  au  milieu  dea 
penplades  du  Snd.  L'usage  de  mutiler  les  prisonniers  et  les  blesstfs  ast^  parmi  ces  peu- 
plades  ft<u^  ancien  que  le  monde." — 0.  R.  O.] 

'«  He  married  the  daughter  of  his  greatest  enemy,  the  king  of  the  KkeUu,  (ffittitesT), 
Shemitic  Asiatics. 

n  BiacH,  Crystal  Palace  Caialogus^  p.  261. 

*  Da  Rouoft,  yotiee  tommairs,  p.  16. 

"  Lanci,  /^eitre  d  M.Priut  d*Avenne»,  Paris,  1847,  Tpp.  17-20,  PL  H:— and  Pmissa, 
Continuation  da  Monuments  de  ChampoUion,  1848,  foL 
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on  EgyptiftQ  art.    It  ia  at  this  period  that  the  mieplacenieiit  of  the 
yj  ear  becomes  habitual  with  statues.    The 

elegant  youthful  Rambssbs  of  the  Tu- 
rin MuBeum,  and  the  excellent  coIobsos 
&om  the  so-called  Memnonium  at  Thebes, 
(Belzoni's),  now  in  the  Britdsh  Mu- 
seam,  are  neverthelesB  well  sculptured; 
reminding  us  of  the  better  school  of  de- 
sign ;  bat  the  cdIobbub  at  Metrahenny 
(Memphis),™  and  principally  the  gigantic 
statues  of  Ibsambnl,''  [17]  begin  to  be 
heavy  and  incorrect,  remarkable  only  for 
their  monstrous  size.  The  gradual  decline 
is  marked  by  the  position  of  the  ear:  right 
on  the  earher  statues,  it  is  too  high  at  Me- 
lUMiiBii  n.  trahenny,andre8emble8homBatIb8ambul. 

External  grandeur,  however,  cannot  make  up  for  the  decline  of 
artistic  feeling  and  want  of  careful  £nieh.  If  we  examine  the  monn- 
ment  of  Rambssbs,  we  get  involuntarily  the  impression  that  the  artists 
of  this  period  were  always  hurried  on  by  royal  command,  without 
ever  having  sufficient  time  ftilly  to  complete  their  task.  A  sketchy 
roughness  ia  always  visible  in  the  later  works  of  Rausssbb,  blended 
with  a  conventional  mannerism.  Art  has  degenerated  into  mann* 
iacture: 

The  reliefs  of  RAMEBSES'IUd  (XXth  dynasty),  and  the  following 
Bamessides,  together  with  the  monumenta  of  Sheshone,  and  his 
(XXnd)  dynasty,  are  still  less  significant.  They  look  dry  and  dull  in 
flpite  of  a  more  minute  and  laborious,  but  spiritless  and  petty  execu- 
tion. During  the  Shemitic  (or  ABsyrian)  XXIId,"  and  succeeding 
foreign  dynasties,  down  to  that  called  Ethiopian  in  Manetho's  and 
other  lists,  [about  b.  o.  972  to  695]  but  evidentiy  not  negro,  inasmuch 
ae  the  reliefs  of  Tirhaka  are  "Caucasian"  and  somewhat  Shemitic," 
the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  contact  with  foreign  art  were  still 
more  detrimental  to  the  Egyptian  style.  Babylonian  representations 

*■  BoHoai,  TVantatlioiu  of  S.  Sm.  «/  Liltrattirt,  London,  1646 :  —  LiMn7a,  DaJtmSttr, 
Abth.  in.,  bL,  142,  e.  h. 

"  Cf.  LiPiina,  Op.  til.,  Abth.  HI.,  bL  190.  The  but  popni&r  design  of  theM  twxt  pro- 
diftloai  Btntnei  is  in  BABncn's  NiU  Boat.  1849 ;  the  one  moat  Tssembling  Ntpohon  I.  is 
that  of  RotBLum,  H.  R.,  pi.  TI.,  flg,  22;  radnoed  in  the  abore  wood-.oaL  Compw* 
that  in  Champoluon'i  folio  Momimtult  dt  Ciggptt  dt  la  yiMe, 

**BiRCD.  Tram.  Jt.  Sat.  Lit.,  III.  part  I.  184B,  pp.  lM-70;  Lataxd.^VIimmA  mtftU  £•- 
notiw,  1S48 ;  Dittoverin  in  the  ruin*  ef  tfinetek  and  B^lait,  IB&S ;  for  ample  aoiToI»ot»> 
tiona: — oonfirmed  by  Hauitik,  Op.  at.,pp.  60-90. 

*■  Trpu  of  MviMnd.  ftgt.  69,  70,  71. 
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became  fiushionable  on  articles  of  toilet  or  furniture, — ^for  instance  on 
combs  and  spoons, — but  indigenous  art  remained  lifeless;  the  Baby- 
lonian innovations  barren  and  without  lasting  results.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Bubastite  (probably  Babylonian) 
XXnd  dynasty,  a  revolution  occurred  likewise  in  hieroglyphical 
writing,  a  great  number  of  ideographs  having  assigned  to  them  a 
phonetic  value."  Mariette's  fresh  discovery  of  the  never-before  iden- 
tified cartouche  of  Bocchoris,  is  also  noteworthy  in  connection  with 
this  period  of  Egyptian  annals.® 

With  the  Saitie  kings,  (XXVIth  dynasty,  began  675  b.  c),  a 
national  reaction  sets  in,  again  accompanied  by  a  new  development 
of  sculpture,  under  Psametik  I.  and  his  successors.  During  this 
period  of  "  renaissance,"  every  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  of  the  long-buried  IVth  dynasty  of  Cheops.  The 
forms  remain  the  old  ones,  but  the  details  become  more  charming 
though  less  grand  than  in  the  monuments  of  the  XVIIth  dynasty. 
The  artists  rectify  the  position  of  the  ear,  although  extending  it  too 
much  in  the  upper  part;  they  abandon  the  conventional  frame  of  the 
eye;  they  study  nature  in  preference  to  the  traditional  canon;  the 
forms  of  the  human  body  become  less  rigid,  the  muscles  are  better 
rounded  and  more  correctly  drawn,  and  a  naturalistic  tendency 
supersedes  the  conventionalism  of  the  preceding  epoch  of  decay. 
Colossal  statues  are  still  sculptured,  but  not  of  such  monstrous  pro- 
portions as  under  Ramesses;  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of 
small,  charming,  sculptures,  ftill  of  vigour  and  (Egyptian)  grace, 
increases  considerably.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  finish 
and  sharp  precision  of  workmanship;  the  aim  of  the  artist  being 
neatness  and  elegance;  as  distant  from  the  somewhat  conventional 
grandeur  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVTHth,  as  from  the  refined  delicacy 
of  the  XTTth,  or  the  honest  truthfulness  of  the  md  and  IVth  dynas- 
ties. The  following  inedited  head,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  most 
excellent  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Sa'ites.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
basalt,  and  was  found  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  a  full-length  figure, 
by  M.  Mariette,  amid  some  ruins  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  in 
the  midst  of  fragments  belonging  to  the  XXVIth  dynasty.  He  gave 
a  plaster-cast  of  it  (now  in  my  cabinet)  to  Mr.  Qliddon,  from  which 
the  annexed  wood-cut  [18]  has  been  drawn.  No  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  portrait;  because  the  Egyptian  sculptor  aimed  always  to  reproduce 
individuality  without  idealizing,  and  possessed  both  eye  and  hand  to 

*>  Birch,  Crytt.  Pal.  Calahffue^  p.  243. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  munifioeoce  of  France  in  fostering  archaeological  discoveries 
will,  ere  long,  place  us  in  ftill  possession  of  these  new  data. 
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copy  nature  with  fideti^.  It  corresponds  in  style  to  the  enperb  torw 
of  FSAJCBTtE  n.  found  at  Sua, 
Bod  long  in  the  public  libraiy 
at  Cambridge.** 

This  second  reriral  of  Egypt 
was  not  confined  to  scolptore. 
"We  see  once  more,  as  in  the 
time  of  RAMBsaBS  and  Osobchob, 
(XVlUth  and  XXnd  dynasties, 
t.  c  in  the  lath  and  10th  cen- 
tories  B.  a)  a  mo«t  striking 
parallel  between  the  intellectoal 
and  artistic  life  of  the  nation. 
The  new  naturalistic  phase  of 
Sauvs  Budl  I^Tptian  art  coincides  with  an 

analognoa,  most  important  step 
in  civilization,  viz :  the  introdaction  of  the  Dmotte  alphabet,  which 
for  its  phooetical  character"  or  comparatively  greater  simplici^  than 
either  the  hieratic  or  the  bieroglyphical  writing  most  have  &Tonred 
the  diffufflon  of  knowledge,  by  promoting  epistoUiy  intercourse 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  It  will,  therefore,  scarcely  Hurprise  anybody 
to  learn  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  papyri  in  the  Museums  and 
ooUections  of  Europe,  appertun  to  the  poiod  of  FsameticaB  and  his 
successora,  although  abundant  papyric  documents  are  extant  of  a 
&r  earlier  epoch.** 

Egyptian  art  lost  its  Swtic  freshneas,  owing  to  the  Persian  conquest 
(B.  c.  525),  but  the  natoralistic  st^le  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  of  Ftoiemiea.  Under  them  Egyptian  civili- 
zation came  for  the  firet  time  into  immediate  relation  and  nninter- 
rupted  duly  contact  with  a  foreign  hi^-coltore,  although  the  radical 
diflerence  between  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  race  prevented  amalga- 
mation on  a  larger  scale.  The  Egyptian  was  too  prond  of  his 
millennial  civilization  to  condescend  to  learn  anything  &om  the 
Greek,  whom  he  called  a  child  in  versatility,  as  well  as  in  the  his- 

MTom  uD  L>Au,  ^ypiia»  MamnmrnU  »f  a*  Srititk  JAhmmi,  Londen,  1827;  p.  17, 

Fi  xra, 

■  BvMKH,  Ortmmmlkm  Dtmotk^  1856;  ti>s«tli«r  with  tUf  Sannt'i  nriou  yai£v>- 
Unit,  eitwl  by  Bmcm.  Crfl.  PA  Ctmhfm,  p.  »»:— •!«>  I^jw  tf  MmUmd,  TsU*  of  th* 
"TbMWT  rf  tlis  ordv  of  dardopmaDt  in  hanun  WTidngB,"  pp.  W^l. 

■  Tber  an  imminBnblc.  Among  th<  oldnt  ud  mort  bundhl  U  Pbiiib'i  foUo  Hientie 
Papgnu  inptitn,  Pui^  18*9,  —  "  nns  h<«it«a«i  to  phu  KialM  mmuwrit  oonno  dmoi  !• 
monde  entier;"  oontoitung.  wilh  other.,  th«  iwyJ  o™l  of  faNtWBOU  (or  BeDofte),  •  king 
of  old  Hid  djdMlj  (D«  Boro*.  AMT^XtM  im  Ib«*^  4'AJmm,  *W  *•  tf-Monun,  U. 
panic.  Pari*,  186],  p.  76). 
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torical  age  of  his  nation.  "  O  Solon,  Solon !  you  Greeks  are  always 
children,"  says  Plato's  priest  of  Sais,  in  the  celebrated  bold 
romance  on  the  Atlantic  Isles.  Still,  the  Hellenic  spirit  could  not 
remain  wholly  without  influence.  Alexandria  assumed  a  cosmopoli- 
tan character,  in  which  Greek  elements  predominated ;  and  the 
Ptolemies,  surrounded  by  Greek  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers, 
enjoyed  the  resplendent  evening  of  Greek  culture  on  the  foreign  soil 
of  the  Nilotic  Delta.  Indeed,  it  has  been  accurately  observed  that 
"Alexandria  was  very  Greek,  a  little  Jewish,  and  scarcely  Egyptian 
at  all."  ^  With  artistic  display,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, they  celebrated  the  festivals  of  the  Olympian  gods,  whilst  with 
princely  expenditure  they  secured  all  the  treasures  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, as  if  they  entertained  a  presentiment  of  the  approaching  doom 
of  Hellenism.  But  whenever  they  went  up  the  Nile,  visiting  Mem- 
phis, Thebes,  and  upper  Egypt,  they  became  again  Pharaohs — "ever 
living,  lords  of  diadems,  watchers  of  Egypt,  chastisers  of  the  foreigners, 
golden  hawks,  greatest  of  the  powerful  kings  of  the  upper  and  lower 
country,  defenders  of  truth,  beloved  of  truth,  approved  of  the  sun, 
beloved  of  Phtah."  Their  costume  and  titles,  their  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  the  style  of  their  decrees  and  dedications,  are  substantially 
the  same  as  on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  But  though 
it  seems  as  if  the  national  character  and  public  life  of  Egypt  itself 
had  not  undergone  any  material  change,  the  Ptolemaic  works  of  art 
reveal  the  slow  action  of  Hellenism.  Mariette's  unexpected  discovery, 
in  1850,  of  a  hemicycle  formed  of  the  Greek  statues  of  Pindar,  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon,  Euripides,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  -^schylus.  Homer,  Aristotle, 
Ac,  in  excavating  the  Memphite  Serapeum,  is  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  Hellenic  ideas  travelled  with  the  Greeks  up 
the  Nile.  Still,  the  elaborate  attempts  to  attain  Greek  elegance  and 
refinement,  within  the  old  traditional  forms,  resulted  only  in  degra- 
dation ;  producing  a  hybrid  style,  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  phases 
of  Egyptian  art  The  last  known  monuments  creditable  to  native 
statuaries,  are  thus  referred  to  by  the  late  Letronne*;  —  "the 
second  is  a  bust  in  rose-granite,  of  Nbctanebo,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (Birch,  Arundalb  and  Bonomi,  Gallery  of  Antiquities^ 
PI.  45,  fig.  166),  of  very  beautiftd  workmanship ;  the  third  is  that 

V  AmpIbb,  Voyag€  et  Reehertkea  en  £gypte  et  en  NubU;  Berne  dee  Deux  Mondes,  1S40, 
2d  article. 

"  La  dvUitation  igyptiennt  depuia  Viiahlittement  det  Grea  wu9  Piommetkui  futqv*  A  la 
conquite  d* Alexandre,  (Eztrait  de  la  Rerae  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  Fer.  et  1  ATril,  1S46, 
p.  &0. )  This  refined  specimen  of  art — ^wbieh  singalarly  corresponds  in  ezecntion  to  the 
Sniik  head  above  figured  (No.  18) — may  be  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  the  DetcHption  de 
rf^ifypte  (Antiq.  V.  PL  69,  figs.  7,  8);  and  on  a  smaDer  In  LnroBMART's  MuUe  det  And' 
quit  ft    iffyptiennet,  Paris,  fol.,  1840. 
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mutilated  but  admirable  statue,  in  green  basalt,  found  at  Sebenuytus, 
(MiLLiN,  MonumenU  itUditSy  L  p.  383),  and  which  decorates  the  '  salle 
du  zodiaque'  of  the  Bibliothfeque  royale  [nationale,  puhlique^  or  impi- 
riaky  —  as  the  case  may  be].  This  torso^  for  the  purity  and  fineness 
of  Egyptian  style,  yields  in  nothing  to  the  most  noble  remains  of 
Egyptian  sculpture :  and  I  cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  skilfullest 
archeologues  of  our  day,  not  being  able  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  name 
of  Nectaneboy  which  this  statue  bears,  sustained  that  this  name  had 
been  added,  'apr^s-coup,'  to  a  statue  of  the  time  of  Sesostris  or  of 
Menephtha;  a  gratuitous  supposition,  rendered  altogether  useless 
through  the  observations  contained  in  this  memoir." 

The  only  passable  relics,  of  the  times  of  the  Lagidse,  now  extant, 
are  the  rose-granite  statues  of  Philadblphus  and  Arsinoe  at  the 
Vatican ;  and  they  are  poor  enough* 

Indigenous  art  degenerated,  however,  still  more  under  the  Roman 
dominion,^  languishing  under  the  Julian  and  Flavian  emperors, 
and  becoming  quite  rude  and  barbarous  soon  after  Hadrian:  —  the 
last  hieroglyphic  royal  ovals,  found  in  Egypt,  belong  to  the  Emperor 
Deciu8.»  Indigenous  Egyptian  civilization  and  art,  both  connected 
with  and  founded  upon  hieroglyphics,  expire  about  the  same  time. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  Egyptian  art ;  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  constancy  of  its  general  character  during  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty-five  centuries,  no  less  than  for  its  isolated  and  exclusively 
national  development.  The  influence  of  foreign  art  and  culture 
upon  Egypt  was  always  slight  and  prejudicial;  whilst,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Meroe  on  tiie  upper  Nile — an  Egyptian  colony  maintain- 
ing itself  only  so  long  as  its  original  Egyptian  blood  remained 
pure,*^ — no  foreign  kingdom  or  people  ever  accepted  the  civilization, 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  art  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Empire  on  the  Nile  was  superior  in  culture  to  all  those  neighboring 
nations  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  came  into  contact.  Phoenicia, 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  perhaps  even  Greece  and  Etruria,  borrowed 
some  forms  of  their  art  from  Egypt;  but  these  loans  are,  on  the 
whole,  trifling,  and  insufficient  to  stamp  the  art  of  those  nations  with 
an  Egyptian  character.  In  Assyria,  as  in  Greece  and  Etruria,  art 
developed  itself  nationally,  and  in  each  re^on  may  always  be  con- 
sidered as  indigenous. 

*  Oait*8  folio  Antiguitft  d$  la  NtMe,  Dehor,  and  the  Or9tU  lirmtek  work,  oontain  abandant 
examples  of  this  decline. 

M  Lipsius,  VorlStifige  Naehrkhi  iUttr  dU  BxpidUkm,  Berlin,  1849,  p.  29. 

•1  For  proofs, — Abikbn,  Rapport,  in  BuUetm  d$  la  SoeUU  di  Oiographk^  Paris,  Sept, 
1S45,  pp.  171-2,  174,  179:— Lkpsivs,  Brie/e,  1862,  pp.  14(K-9,  204,  217-9,  289,  &c.:  while 
ocalar  eTideuce  of  this  Ethiopiaa  degradation  of  art  may  be  obtained  in  the  D^nkm&Ur^ 
Abth.  VI.  bl.  2,  4,  9,  10. 
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We  have  selected,  for  illustrating  our  sketch  of  Egyptian  art, 
statues  in  preference  to  reliefe,  which  are  always  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  the  taste  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conven- 
tional formation  of  the  eye,  drawn  in  fix)nt-view  on  profile  heads. 
Besides,  Type%  of  Mankind  already  contains  copious  specimens  of 
Egyptian  royal  relief-likenesses,  from  Aahmbs,  the  restorer  of  Egypt, 
down  to  Menephtah,  the  probable  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  including 
also  the  Sheshonks  {Shiahak)^  Shabaks  and  Tirhakas,  so  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  authority  of  those  portraits  (taken 
principally  from  Rosellini)  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  inscrip- 
tions which  accompany  them  on  the  original  sculptures ;  their  faithful- 
ness may  easily  be  tested  in  any  of  the  large  collections  of  Europe,  and 
principally  in  Egypt,  among  the  monuments ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fiswt,  that  wherever  a  relief  was  sunk  into  the  rock,  recording  the 
deeds  of  some  individual  Pharaoh,  whether  on  the  pylones  of  the 
temples,  along  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  amid  palatial  decorations,  or 
chiselled  upon  some  tablet  on  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Empire, 
his  features,  painted  or  sculptured,  are  always  the  same,  and  may  be 
recognized  everywhere  throughout  Egypt  It  has,  therefore,  often 
been  asked,  by  what  means  Egyptian  artists  could  attain  such  a  uni- 
formity at  a  time  when  no  coins  were  as  yet  struck,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  likenesses  (not  seals,  &c.,)  was  unknown.  It  was  very 
plausibly  suggested,  that  an  official  pattern  of  the  royal  physiognomy, 
carved  in  wood,  may  easily  have  been  circulated  all  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  Roman  emperors  probably  neglected  the  continu- 
ance of  such  customs,  perhaps  under  belief  that  their  coins  might 
convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  features.  The  Egj-ptians,  however, 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  portraits  of  their  Roman  rulers,  whose 
effigies  on  Egyptian  and  lower-Nubian  monuments  are  altogether 
conventional,  without  any  attempt  at  portraying  individuality  and 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  Autocrats;  whose  very  name^  as  we  see  at 
E^alabshe  and  at  Dendera,  was  often  unknown  to  natives  of  the  Nile." 
As  a  collateral  confirmation  of  the  suggestion  about  the  circulation 
of  regal  portrait-patterns,  we  refer  to  some  analogous  preceedings 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  translate  from  the  French  of  the 
Abbes  De  la  Chau  and  Le  Blond,*®  not  being  able  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  the  original  document  mentioned  by  them. 

'<  The  excessive  sensitiyeness  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  about  beauty,"  say  the  learned  French 
archaeologists,  **  gave  birth  to  a  most  peculiar  order  in  council,  signed  by  the  secretary 


**  Lktbonnb,  "Sur  Tabsence  du  Mot  Autocrator" — Mimoiru  ei  Documents^  Paris,  IS49, 
pp.  1-8: — Champollior-Fiobao,  Fourier  U  NapoUoH,  V£gypt€  U  Uteeni  fours,  Paris,  1844, 
pp.  68-5. 

M  Piirret  gravies  du  CiMnei  OrUant,  IL  p.  194. 
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Cecil,  and  promulgated  in  1568.  All  ihe  paintere  and  engraren  were  prohibited  by  it  to 
continue  making  portraits  of  the  Queen,  until  some  good  artiet  should  have  made  a  truthful 
likeness,  to  serve  as  model  for  aU  the  copies  to  be  made  in  Aiture,  after  the  model  has,  upon 
examination,  been  found  to  be  as  good  and  exact  as  it  could  be.  It  is  further  said  that  the 
natural  desire  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  to  possess  the 
portrait  of  H.  M.,  having  induced  many  painters,  engravers,  and  other  artists,  to  multiply 
copies,  it  has  been  found  that  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  rendering  all  ihe  beauty  arid 
eharmt  of  H.  M.  with  exactness,  much  to  the  daily  regret  and  comphunts  of  her  well-be- 
loved subjects.  Order  was,  therefore,  given  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  (the 
French  text  says  'experts')  to  inquire  into  the  fidelity  of  the  copies,  and  not  to  tolerate 
any  one,  marked  by  deformity  or  defects,  from  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Her  Msjesty 
was  free." 

In  conclueion,  let  us  rejoice  with  our  collaborator,  M.  Maury,  that 
"  the  school  of  Champollion,  therefore,  feels  every  day  the  ground 
more  steady  beneath  its  tread ;  every  day  it  beholds  those  doubts  dis- 
sipating which  at  first  offered  themselves  to  its  disciples  in  the  face 
of  denials  made  by  jealous  or  stubborn  minds.  *****  It  is  to  this 
*  monumental  geology '  (after  all)  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  two  great  historical  laws  that  dominate  over  all  the 
annals  of  Egypt ;  viz :  the  permanence  of  raceej  and  the  constant  mo- 
lility  of  tongues^  belief Sj  and  artSy — ^two  truths  which  are  precisely  the 
inverse  of  tiiat  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  admitted."  •* 


III.  —  THE    ART    OF    THE    SHEKITES. 

The  term  "Shemitic"  (or  Semitic)^  as  it  is  popularly  applied  to 
certain  races,  languages,  and  types  of  physiognomy,  has  no  reference 
to  the  genealogy  or  rather  geography  of  the  Xth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
since  it  includes  the  PhoBuicians,  who,  according  to  this  old  docu- 
ment, are  descendants  of  Ham ;  whilst  Elam,  Assur  and  Lud,  sons 
of  Shem,  must  be  classed  among  races  different  in  character  and  lan- 
guage from  what  most  scholars,  since  Eichhom,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  Shemitic.  This  word  is  now  constantly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Syro-Aral  nations;  that  is  to  say,  the  Syrian,  Phcenician, 
and  Hebrew  tribes  (including  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Midian,  and 
the  Nabat«eans  of  Harran),  and  the  Arabs  both  Yoktanide  (Himyarite 
and  Ethiopian)  and  Ishmaelite  or  Maadic.  All  those  tribes  and 
nations  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  Arian  or  Japetide  races^ 
in  language  as  well  as  in  their  national  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-state  the  influence  of  the  Bhemites  on  human 

M  />«•  tttttawt  modemet  tur  tigypte  Andeime,  Revue  dee  I>eiix  Mondes,  Sept  1855,  p. 
1078. 
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civilization.  Hence  it  has  been  said  without  exaggeration,  that  aU 
the  moral  and  reUgious  progress  of  mankind  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  combined  action  of  the  Arian  and  Shemitic  races :  the  former 
being  the  continuous  waip,  the  latter  the  intersecting  woof."*  Whilst 
the  civilization  of  Egypt,  too  proud  to  seek  proselytes,  remained  iso- 
lated and  spell-bound  within  the  limits  of  its  Nile-valley,  the  culture 
of  the  Shemites  was  eminentiy  prolific  and  propagandist.  Though 
they  never  exceeded  thirty  millions  in  number,*  still  their  peculiar 
restlessness  and  commercial  tendency,  their  migrations,  deportations, 
colonizations,  and  wars  of  conquest,  which  dispersed  them  all  over 
the  ancient  world,  multiplied,  as  it  were,  their  number  by  locomo- 
tion, and  brought  them  into  a  kind  of  ubiquitous  contact  with  most 
of  the  progressive  races  of  mankind.  The  Japetides  (Indo-Europeans, 
Arians,  Iranians,)  surpass  the  Shemites  at  least  ten  times  in  extent; 
yet,  nevertheless,  their  civilization  is  deeply  and  lastingly  affected 
by,  and  indebted  to,  the  Shemites,  without  having  been  able  to 
absorb  and  to  transform  them  by  amalgamation.  Down  to  our  days 
the  Shemite  race  maintain  their  peculiar  type  so  constantiy,  that  their 
pedigree  is  still  unmistakably  stamped  upon  their  features ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  among  the  lower  classes  in  central  and  north- 
eastern Europe,  the  consciousness  of  a  difference  of  race  remained  so 
strong  both  with  Shemites  and  Japetides,  as  often  to  prevent  amal- 
gamation, even  where  the  difference  of  religion  had  ceased. 

There  are  principally  three  nations  among  the  Shemites  which 
have  become  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  history  of  mankind. 
To  the  PhomicianSj — ^those  first  explorers  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
eastern  Atiantic,  —  merchant>princes,  manufecturere,  and  colonizers 
of  antiquity — we  owe  the  phonetic  Alphabet^  and  probably  the 
coinage  of  money.  East  and  South  to  Phoenicia  dwelt  the  Hebrews^ 
who,  though  numerically  few,  have  by  their  monotheism  become 
the  basis  of  modem  civilization ;  whose  financial  genius  moreover 
continues  to  be  felt  in  all  the  great  money-marts,  ujyon  which  their 
invention  of  bills  of  exchange  has  concentrated  the  mobilized  pro- 
perty of  the  world.  Further  to  the  South  we  meet  with  the  Arabsy 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  conquerors  of  nortiiem  Africa,  civiUzers  of 

^  BvNBKN,  JEgypUM  StdU^  preface,  xiL 

*  According  to  Rbnan's  rough  estimate,  their  actual  number  is  the  following: — 

In  Arabia  proper,  abont « —...••.  • 6,000,000 

The  Syrians  and  Arabs  of  Asiatio  Turkey.  ...»• 6,000,000 

The  Arabs  of  Africa:  Egypt,  Barbary,  Moroooo,  Sahara,  Sndin..  10,000,000 

Shemitic  Abyssinians - 3,000,000 

Jews  all  over  the  world 4,000,000 

^nialmr$  4t  SjftHhm  tompari  dm  Umfum  wimUiquii,  p.  41.) 
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the  Black  races,  and  merchants  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
ocean. 

All  these  carriers  of  civilization  never  knew  the  feeling  of  plastic 
and  pictorial  heauiy.  Painting  and  scnlptore  were  proscribed  among 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  by  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  religion,*' 
whilst  art  never  became  national  with  the  Phoenicians;  who  bor- 
rowed its  forms  in  turn  from  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Oreeks,  and 
often  relapsed  into  their  original  barbarism  of  taste.  But  before  we 
subject  Shemitic  art  to  a  closer  consideration,  let  us  throw  a  glance 
on  the  peculiar  civilization  of  that  highly  gifted  race  whose  fortunes 
were  always  connected  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  whose 
culture  modified  Indo-European  civilization  repeatedly  and  in  many 
respects. 

M.  Ernest  Eenan,  in  his  History  of  tiie  Bhemitic  languages,* 
describes  the  character  of  tiie  Shemites  in  the  most  eloquent  words, 
which,  however,  we  must  restrict  in  application  to  tiie  Hebrew  and 
Arab  tribes,  inasmuch  as  they  evidentiy  are  incomplete  as  regards 
the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians.  Besides,  we  are  bound  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  author,  carried  away  by  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  is 
apt  to  over-state  his  case.     We  quote  the  following  passage : 

"  Without  predetermining  the  important  qaestion  of  the  primitiye  unity  or  dirersity  of 
the  Arian  and  Shemitic  langoages,  we  most  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
Shemitic  languages  mnst  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  a  distinct  division  of  mankind. 
In  fact,  the  character  of  the  nations  speaking  them,  is  marked  in  history  by  as  original  fea- 
tores  as  the  languages  themselyes,  which  serred  as  a  formula  and  boundary  to  their  mind. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  less  in  political  than  in  religious  life  that  their  influence  has  been  felt 
Antiquity  shows  them  scarcely  playing  any  actiTe  part  in  the  great  conquests  which  swept 
OTer  Asia:  the  civilisation  of  NincTeh  and  Babylon,  in  its  essential  features,  does  not  belong 
to  nations  of  that  race,  and  before  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  a  new  creed  to  the  Arab 
tribes,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  the  traces  of  any  great  Shemitic  empire  in  history. 
But  what  they  were  unable  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  external  power  they  accomplished  in  the 
moral  sphere,  and  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  attribute  to  them  at  least  one  half  of  the 
intellectual  work  of  humanly.  Of  the  two  symbols  of  the  mind  striving  for  truth,  science 
or  jiAt/oMpAy  remained  entirely  foreign  to  them ;  but  they  always  understood  religion  with  a 
superior  instinct;  they  comprehended  it^  I  may  say,  with  a  sense  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  reflecting,  independent,  earnest,  courageous,  in  one  word  the  philosophical  research 
of  truth,  seems  to  be  the  heir-loom  of  that  Indo-European  race,  whieh,  firom  the  bottom  of 
India  to  the  extreme  West  and  North,  and  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  modem  times,  has 
always  sought  to  explain  God,  and  man,  and  the  world,  by  reasoning;  and  accordingly  left 
behind  it — as  landmarks  of  the  different  stations  of  its  history — systems  of  philosophy, 
always  and  everywhere  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  a  logical  development  But  to  the  She- 
mitic race  belong  those  firm  and  positive  intuitions  which  removed  at  once  the  veil  from 
Oodhead,  and  without  long  reflection  and  reasoning  leaehed  the  purest  religious  form 


**  Sxodue,  TT.,  4;  DnUenm^  V.,  S :  •— Throu^out  Mohammed's  Kw'dn  these  prohibi- 
tions abound. 

*•  HUtovre  girUfrah  §t  Syethne  wmpeH  dm  Umpue  eimUipm,  Ouvrage  couronn^  par 
rinstitut    Imprim^rie  Imp^riale,  1S56.    YoL  L  p.  8,  seqq. 
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Eotiqnitj.  eTer  knew.  The  birthplace  of  philosophy  is  India  And  Greece,  amidst  an  inqoisi- 
tiTe  race,  deeply  preoccupied  by  the  search  after  the  secret  of  all  things;  but  the  psalm  and 
the  prophecy,  the  wisdom  concealed  in  riddles  and  symbols,  the  pure  hymn,  the  revealed 
book,  are  the  inheritance  of  the  theocratic  race  of  the  Shemites.  This  is  above  all  others 
the  people  of  Godhead ;  it  is  the  people  of  religions,  destined  to  create  them  and  to  carry 
them  abroad.  And  indeed,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  three  monotheistic  religions, 
which  ontil  now  have  acted  the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  three 
religions  marked  by  a  peculiar  character  of  duration,  of  fecundity  and  of  proselytism,  so 
thoroughly  interlaced  with  one  another  as  to  appear  like  three  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
like  three  expressions  unequally  correct  of  the  same  idea, — is  it  not  remarkable,  I  repeat, 
that  all  the  three  were  bom  among  Shemitic  nations,  and  have  started  from  among  them 
to  pursue  their  high  destinies  7  There  is  but  a  few  days*  Journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  from  Sinai  to  Mecca. 

*'  The  Shemitic  race  has  neither  the  elevation  of  spiritualism  known  only  to  India  and 
Germany,  nor  the  feeling  for  measure  and  perfect  beauty  bequeathed  by  Greece  to  the 
neo-Latin  nations,  nor  the  delicate  and  deep  sensitiveness  characteristical  of  the  Celts. 
Shemitic  coqscience  is  clear,  but  narrow;  it  wonderftdly  understands  unity,  but  cannot 
comprehend  multiplicity.     Monotheism  sums  up  and  explains  all  its  features. 

**  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Shemitic  race  to  have  in  her  earliest  days  arrived  at  that  notion 
of  Godhead  which  all  the  other  nations  had  to  adopt  on  her  example  and  on  the  faith  of  her 
preaching.  She  has  never  conceived  the  government  of  the  world  otherwise  than  as  an 
absolute  monarchy ;  her  **  Theodicy  **  has  not  advanced  one  single  step  since  the  book  of 
Job ;  the  grandeur  and  the  aberrations  of  Polytheism  remained  foreign  to  her.  No  other 
race  can  of  itself  discover  Monotheism;  India,  which  has  philosophized  with  so  much 
originality  and  depth,  has,  up  to  our  days,  not  grasped  it;  and  all  the  vigour  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit  could  not  have  sufficed  to  lead  mankind  to  Monotheism  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Shemites ;  but  we  can  likewise  state,  that  the  Shemites  would  not  have  mastered  the  dog- 
ma of  the  unity  of  Godhead,  had  they  not  found  its  germ  in  the  most  imperious  instincts  of 
their  souls  and  of  their  hearts.  They  were  unable  to  conceive  variety,  plurality,  or  sex,  in 
Godhead :  the  word  goddea  would  be  the  most  horrible  barbarism  in  Hebrew.""  All  the  names 
by  which  the  Shemites  ever  designated  Godhead :  El,  Eloh,  Ador,  Baal,  Elion,  Shaddai, 
Jehovah,  Allah,  even  if  they  take  the  plural  form,  imply  the  supreme  indivisible  power 
of  perfect  unity.  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  has  littie  importance  in  Shemitic  religions, — 
the  desert  is  monotheistic.  Sublime  in  its  immense  uniformity,  it  revealed  inmiediately  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  to  men,  but  not  the  incessantiy  productive  life,  which  Nature,  where  she 
is  more  prolific,  imparts  to  other  nations.  This  is  the  reason  why  Arabia  was  always  the 
bulwark  of  the  most  exalted  monotheism ;  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  seek  in  Mohammed 
the  founder  of  monotheism  in  Arabia.  The  worship  of  the  Supreme  God  (AUdh  (aAla)  was 
always  at  the  bottom  of  Arabian  religion.*' 

**  The  Shemites  never  had  mythology.  The  clear  and  precise  way  in  which  they  eoncdved 
Godhead  as  distinct  from  the  world,  not  begetting  and  not  begotten,  and  having  no  like, 
excluded  that  grand  poetry  in  which  India,  Persia,  Greece  [and  the  Teutonic  races],  gave 
vent  to  their  imagination,  leaving  the  boundaries  between  God,  mankind,  and  nature,  unde- 
fined and  floating.  Mythology  is  the  expression  of  pantheism  in  religion,  and  the  Shemitic 
spirit  is  the  most  antagonistic  to  pantheism.    What  a  distance  between  the  simple  ooncep- 

**  The  author  forgets,  apparentiy,  the  goddesses  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  female  idols 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  upon  their  conversion  to  IsliVm,  and  the  Shemitic  adoration  of  the 
Bsetyles  (Beth-El),  the  shapeless  stones  so  often  figured  on  coins.  The  black  stone  of  the 
Ka^ba  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  reminds  us  nearly  of  Fetishism.  [Fbisrbl,  when 
consul  at  Djidda,  sent  his  slave  to  Mecca,  and  learned  from  him  that,  although  the  pilgrims 
had  nearly  kissed  off  the  features,  the  stone  still  preserves  the  remains  of  a  human  fisce  I 
(IV'»«  Leitre,  "  Djeddeh,  Jan.  1888.**— Jbumoi  ^tMUtgiM.)— G.  R.  G.] 
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tion  of  a  God,  distixiot  firom  the  world,  which  he  forms  according  to  his  will,  as  a  Tase  iP 
moulded  by  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  those  Indo-European  theogonies,  attributing  • 
dlTine  soul  to  Nature,  conceiTing  life  as  a  struggle,  and  the  world  as  a  perpetual  ehangs^ 
thus  carrying,  as  it  were,  the  ideas  of  reTolution  and  progress  among  the  dynasties  of 
Gods  I 

«  The  intolerance  of  the  Shemites  is  the  natural  result  of  their  monotheism.  Indo-Euro- 
pean nations,  before  their  ooBTersion  to  Shemitie  ideas,  never  considered  their  religions  as 
an  absolute  truth ;  they  took  them  rather  for  a  family  heir-loom,  and  remained  equaBy 
foreign  to  intolerance  and  to  proselytism.>^  It  is,  therefore^  exdusiTely  among  Indo-Euio- 
peans  that  we  meet  with  freedom  of  thought,  with  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  of  indiTidnal 
research.  The  Shemites,  on  the  contrary,  aspiring  to  realise  a  worship  independent  of  any 
prorincial  yariations,  were  led  in  consistency  to  declare  all  other  religions  than  their  own 
to  be  mischieyous.  In  this  sense,  intolerance  is  a  Shemitio  faet»  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance, good  and  bad,  which  this  race  has  bequeathed  to  mankind. 

**  The  absence  of  philosophical  and  scientific  culture  among  the  Shemites  may  be  deriyed 
from  that  want  of  breadth  and  diyersity,  and  therefore  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind,  which 
characterizes  them.  The  faculties  begetting  mythology  are,  in  fact,  the  same  which  beget 
philosophy.  Stricken  by  the  unity  of  the  laws  goyeming  the  worid,  the  Shemites  saw  in  the 
deyelopment  of  things  nothing  but  the  unalterable  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  a  superior  being; 
they  neyer  conceiyed  multiplicity  in  nature.  But  the  conception  of  multiplicity  in  the  uniyerse 
becomes  polytheism  with  nations  which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  science  with  nations 
that  haye  arriyed  at  maturity.  This  is  tiie  reason  why  Shemitio  wisdom  neyer  adyanoed 
beyond  the  proyerb  and  the  parable, — ^points  of  departure  for  Greek  philosophy.  The  books 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  which  represent  the  highest  culmination  of  Shemitie  philosophy, 
turn  the  problem  oyer  and  oyer  again  in  all  directions,  without  adyancing  one  step  nearer 
to  the  solution ;  to  them  the  dialectic  and  close  reasoning  of  Socrates  is  altogether  wanting : 
eyen  when  Ecclesiastes  seems  to  approach  a  solution,  it  is  only  in  order 'to  arriye  at 
formulas  antagonistic  to  science,  such  as  **  Vanity  of  yanities  "  —  **  nothing  is  new  under 
the  sun,"  —  «he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow," — formulas  the  result  of 
which  is,  to  ti^oy  life,  and  to  serve  Oodi  and  indeed  these  are  the  two  poles  of  Shemitie 
existence.  , 

«  The  Shemites  are  nearly  entirely  deyoid  of  inquiritiyeness.  Their  idea  of  the  power 
of  God  is  such,  that  nothing  can  astonish  them.  To  the  most  surprising  accounts,  to  sights 
most  likely  to  strike  him,  the  Arab  opposes  but  one  reflection,  '*God  is  powerful  V*  whilst, 
when  in  doubt,  he  ayoids  to  come  to  a  conclurion,  and  after  haring  expounded  the  reasons 
for  and  against,  escapes  firom  decision  by  the  formula  '  Gk>d  knows  it  V 

<*  The  poetry  of  the  Shemitie  nations  is  distinguished  by  tiie  same  want  of  yariety.  The 
eminentiy  subjectiye  character  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  poetry  results  from  another  essential 
feature  of  Shemitie  spirit,  the  complete  absence  of  oreatiye  imagination,  and  accordingly 
of  fiction. 

**  Hence,  amongthese  peoples,  we  may  explain  the  absolute  absence  of  plastic  arts.  Eyen 
the  adornments  of  manuscripts  by  which  Turks  and  Perrians  haye  displayed  such  a  liyely  sen- 
timent for  color,  is  antipathetic  to  the  Arabs,  and  altogether  unknown  in  countries  where 
the  Arab  spirit  has  remained  untainted,  as  fbr  instance  in  Morocco.  Muric,  of  all  the  arts 
most  subjectfye,  is  the  only  one  known  to  Shemites.  Painting  and  sculpture  haye  always 
been  banished  firom  them  by  religious  prohibition ;  their  reaEsm  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
oreatiye  inyention,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  two  arts.  A  Mussulman  to  whom 
the  trayeller  Bruce  showed  the  painting  of  a  fish,  asked  him,  after  a  moment  of  surprise :  '*  If 
this  fish,  on  the  day  of  Judgment,  rises  against  thee  and  accuses  thee  by  saying.  Thou  hast 

M  This  does  not  exclude  their  rigor  against  apostasy  or  infideHty  at  oBlTerent  periods  of 
their  history,  since  it  implied  an  attack  upon  their  national  existence.  With  the  Greeks, 
for  instance,  religion  was  intimately  connected  with  nationality,  and  their  nationality  being 
exclusiye,  (for  eyery  foreigner  was  a  barbarian.)  proselytism  became  imposrible. 
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giTen  me  a  body,  but  no  HTing  soul,  what  irilt  thoa  reply  ?'  The  anathemas  against  anj 
ftgared  representation,  repeated  over  and  OTer  again  in  the  Mosaic  hooks,  and  the  ioono- 
clastic  seal  of  Mohammed,  OTidentlj  proTe  the  tendenoy  of  those  nations  to  take  the  statne 
for  a  real  indiTidoal  being.  Artistio  races,  aoonstomed  to  detach  the  symbol  firom  the  idea, 
were  not  obliged  to  act  with  such  sererity." 

Benan's  remarks,  as  already  mentioned,  apply  principally  to  the 
monotheistic  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race,  at  tiieir  secondary  stage 
of  development :  he  ignores  the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenician  nation, 
yet  mankind  owes  nearly  as  much  to  the  polytheistic  branch  of  the 
Shemites,  in  spite  of  their  voluptuous  and  cruel  worship,  including 
human  sacrifices  and  indescribable  abominations,  so  denounced  in 
Hebrew  and  later  Arabian  literature, — as  to  their  southern  brethren 
of  higher  and  purer  morals.  According  to  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  to  all  modem  philologists,  the  pure  phonetic  alphabet  is 
an  invention  of  the  Phoenician  mindJ^  All  the  different  phonetic 
alphabets  of  the  world, — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  cuneatic 
and  Hindoo  {Lat  and  Devancyirt)  writing, — ^have  originated  from  the 
Phoenician  letters ;  the  Arian  nations  of  course  eliminating  the  She- 
mitic gutturals,  and  replacing  them  by  their  own  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  the  sound.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  remained  confined 
to  the  Nile-valley ;  the  Devanagiri  to  the  two  Indian  peninsulas  and 
their  dependencies;  the  cuneiform  character  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  to  the  highland  flanking  it  to  the  east ; 
whereas  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  those  derived  from  it  have  been 
diffused  over  all  the  white  race,  not  only  Shemites,  but  Japetides  and 
Turanians ;  and  this  fact  practically  proves  the  diffusion  of  Shemitic 
influence. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  phonetic  alphabet,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  coined  money,  which  is  again  Phoenician ;  although  the  Isle 
of  ^gina  and  the  empire  of  Lydia  made  rival  claitos  to  tiie  priority 
of  the  invention.*"    But  -^gina,  the  small  island  between  Attica 

>■  Compare  for  authorities:  7\/pe8  of  Mankind^  '*PaliBOgraphic  excursus  on  the  art  of 
writing,  hy  Oeo.  R.  Gliddon;"  and  Rbnan,  Op,  eit.,  I.  p.  67.  '*  L*^riture  alphab^tique  est 
depnis  une  haute  antiquity  le  priyil^ge  particufier  des  Semites.  G'est  aux  Semites  que 
le  monde  doit  Valphabet  de  22  lettres." 

>**  The  earliest  standard  of  coinage  and  of  weights  and  measures  in  Greece  was  certainly 
that  of  iBgina,  the  iuTention  of  which  was  attributed  to  Phiidon,  king  of  Argos,  and  lord 
of  iBgina.  Still,  criticism  cannot  but  take  Pheidon  for  a  semi-mythical  person,  and  the 
authorities  about  his  epoch  are  irreconcilably  at  rariance  with  one  another.  The  Parian- 
marble  chronicle  places  him  about  895  b.  o.  :  Pausanias  and  Strabo  between  770-780  b.  o., 
whilst  Herodotus  (VII.  27)  connects  him  with  CTents  which  took  place  about  600  B.  o. 
OrmixD  MtfLLBB,  therefore  {Doner,  iii.  6)  assumes  two  Pheidons ;  and  Wbissbbbobo 
suggests  Pausanias  may  have  placed  him  originally  in  the  26th  Olympiad,  which,  by  an  error 
of  the  copyist,  became  the  6th  in  the  extant  MS.  Whaterer  be  the  epoch  of  Pheidon,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  the  JBginean  standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  his  iuTention. 
Boeck,  in  his  *'  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,"  has  established  the  fkct  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  Babylon ;  Pheidon  can  therefore  have  only  introduced  it  into  Greece. 
9 
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and  the  Peloponnesus,  thougli  ricli  in  silver-mines,  possessed  neither 
colonies  nor  extensive  and  uninterrupted  foreign  commerce,  which 
alone  can  have  given  rise  to  the  desire  of  a  circulating  medium  of 
currency.  Lydia,  equally  devoid  of  colonies  and  foreign  extensive 
commerce,  had  not  even  a  supply  of  gold  before  the  conquest  of 
Phrygia.  The  first  money  could  not  have  been  struck  by  any  but 
a  merchant  nation.  ITeither  Pharaonic  Egypt,  nor  the  empires  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  nor  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  knew  the  use  of 
coins.  They  weighed  the  gold  and  silver  as  the  price  for  commodi- 
ties bought  and  sold;  but  they  never  tried  to  divide  it  into  equal 
pieces,  or  to  mark  it  according  to  its  weight  and  value.  It  was  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  scarcely  prior  to  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  that  gold  and  silver  were  struck  by  public  authority, 
to  be  the  circulating  medium.  Alcidamas,  the  Athenian  rhetor  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  o.,  tells  us,  that  "  coins  were  invented  by  the 
Phcenicians,  they  being  the  wisest  and  most  cunning  of  the  Barba- 
rians ; — out  of  the  ingot  they  took  equal  portions  and  stamped  them 
with  a  sign,  according  to  the  weight,  the  heavier  and  the  lighter."  ^^ 

— *(Mvtftf8u(  xara  irpo^o^ia;  Hakaiikiiiwf*  —  (See  Aleid.) 

Such  are  the  lasting  benefits  mankind  owes  to  the  Shemitic  race, 
which,  besides,  was  in  antiquity  the  forerunner  of  Indo-European 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Atiantic,  and  subsequently  again  in  HindostJLn  and  Java  during 
the  middle  ages.  Even  now  it  paves  the  way  for  European  culture 
and  commerce  in  the  Sood4n,  and  central  Afirica.  These  highly  gifted 
carriers  of  civilization  never  rose,  notwithstanding,  to  any  eminence 
in  imitative  arts,  and  were  unable  to  invent  or  establish  a  national 
style  of  painting  or  sculpture.  As  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs, 
this  deficiency  is*  often  attributed  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Kur'^ :  but  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  derive  the 
prohibition  from  the  want  of  artistical  feeling  among  the  nations  for 
whom  the  law  was  framed.  Besides,  the  Arabs,  even  before  Mo- 
txammed,  had  few  or  no  idols  of  human  form,  no  plastical  art  and 
no  pictures ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Eur'An  could  not  prevent  the 


M*  The  standard  weights  of  IVimrood,  ia  IIm  Mliili  M vMfiUiy  aany  BOfw  even  tiia  Babylonian 
talent  further  back,  to  Aeeyria,  and  It  is  not  imiwportant  that  tMr  iBaoriptionB  are  either 
purely  Phcenioian,  or  bifinguaL — ^As  to  coinage,  It  I0  eieiywhef  eriglnany  connected  with 
the  standard  of  ireights :  it  is  ite  reeuH^  Ha  moat  practical  appBcatioii  to  sUver  and  gold  as 
measures  of  Talue.  The  standard  of  BMasiBret  moat  hare  preceded  the  standard  of  coinage, 
and  cannot  be  a  coBtenporary  inreBtleB.  PbtidoB  imj  indeed  haTe  been  the  irst  who 
struck  coin  in  Greece,  and  hare  intreduced  acinaga  togatttK  wHh  the  Babylonian  standard 
yt  measures  and  weights  from  Phesnicia ;  hot  the  Qreek  JnMttticn  which  attributes  to  him 
Ac  mtmthn  both  of  the  standard  eC  weights  and  eC  aalnafs^  Is  as  illogical  as  regards 
aoins,  as  it  is  historically  fhlsa  as  fsgards  wd«hts. 
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Perso-Affghkn  Mussnlraans,  both  the  Sheeft  and  the  Sunnee,  to  con- 
tinue drawing  and  painting,  and  even  sculpturing  reliefs.  Down  to 
the  present  day,  portraits  are  painted  at  Delhi  and  Cabool  and  Tehe- 
rAn  by  true  believers,  without  any  religious  scruples ;  whereas  the 
Arab  envoy  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
daguerreotype  was  taken  without  his  knowledge  at  Claudet's  in  Re- 
gent Street,  felt  himself  both  insulted  and  defiled  for  having  had 
his  form  "  stolen  from  him^"  as  he  expressed  himself. 

With  the  polytheistic  branch  of  the  Shemites,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing were  not  prohibited  by  religion ;  and  still  no  national  style  of 
art  ever  developed  itself  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  notwith- 
standing their  wealth  and  industry,  and  love  of  display. 

The  extent  and  number  of  the  monuments  of  art  in  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine,  and  Idumsea,  and  of  those  remains  which,  by  their 
Phoenician  or  Punic  inscription,  are  designated  as  Shemitic,  is  not 
at  all  insignificant ;  although,  measured  by  the  standard  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Etruscan  antiquities,  they  are,  indeed,  comparatively  small. 
Still,  these  monuments  form  together  no  homogeneous  class,  charac- 
terized by  certain  peculiarities  common  to  them  all.  Nothing  but 
the  place  where  they  were  found,  or  the  Phoenician  characters  with 
which  they  are  inscribed,  designates  them  as  Shemitic.  They  might 
all  ^lave  been  made  by  foreigners :  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  or  barbarians.  Of  the  ruins  still  extant,  Petr^  the  rock- 
town  of  the  Nabateeans,  exhibits  late  Greek ;  Baalbek  (Heliopolis) 
and  Palmyra,  late  Roman  forms  of  architecture.  The  rock-tombs 
of  Jerusalem  were  evidently  excavated  by  artists  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  Dorian  column,  who  remained  fitithfiil  to  the  Hellenic  spirit 
of  art,  notwithstanding  that  they  introduced  grapes  and  palm-trees, 
and  some  oriental  forms,  into  the  decoration  of  their  rock-structures. 

As  to  Shemitic  statues  and  reliefi,  the  most  important  among  them 
andoubtedly  is  the  black  basalt-sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  king  of 
Sidon,  discovered  in  February,  1855,  near  Sayda,  the  old  Sidon.  The 
French  Consul,  M.  Pereti6,  acquired  it,  and  sent  it  to  France,  where 
it  hae  been  depoeited  in  the  Louvre,  as  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
kingly  monuments  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  Assyrian  monarchs. 
The  Phoenician  inscription  of  the  sarcophagus,  read  and  analyzed  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes,^^  is  one  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of  She- 
mitic feelings.    It  runs  as  follows : 

>**  Mr.  Dietrich  of  llarbnrg,  Dr.  R&diger,  Prof.  Lanci,  and  others,  likewise  published 
translations  of»  and  obserYataons  on,  this  inseriptioDy  independently  of  the  French  Dake, 
whose  tranriation,  howerer,  was  read  at  the  Institate  preTiously  to  the  pabfications  of  the 
learned  Ctermans.  Besides,  his  Memoir,  pablished  in  1866,  is  bj  ftir  more  oomplete  as 
regards  the  analysis  of  the  insoriptioii,  and  the  geographical,  phllologieal,  and  hiUorlcal 


«  <«<«•»  .  2w.  E«bmanazar,  king  of  the 
...  i.j&  ^f  sizx  Eshmonazar  spake  and 

I  -•  -^e-i  ±':a  the  assembly  of  men  to 
«r^  3  :2i«  coffin,  in  this  tomb,  in  th# 


»>  ^ 


iaj  Ban,  not  to  open  this  funeral 

m  effigies  of  gods  among  them,) 

n.  :  UMI  s^«  elevation  of  this  fnneral  bed, 

^  «•  .4.-1  Atme  «Be  say :  *  Listen  not  to  those  who 

.  ^  -1^^  ^  137  SAD  who  should  defile  the  elevation 

-«  is    ■/»"*  i^  sJu*  coffin,  or  builds  upon  the  monu- 

-  _-r-^  ?«*i  reserved  for  themselves  among  the 

-^.    .  fv-Tc't^ire.  leaving  behind  them  neither  sons 

^.1i    i^p  them  confined  in  hell. 

.■..^t^  .T-.'»«  £^  back  upon  their  children  up  to  the 


,    '.^•.   •-^ 


..n^  -jr  r.v^%i>^  of  this  funeral  bed,  or  who  removes  the 

.    »^  "'7^  family,  this  man  is  sacrilegious. 

-  ^.:r  2*  '**"«*^  *=^  ^^^  bring  forth  fruits ;  may  he  be  marked 

•»    •:  *:  urwr  a*  5un. 

.    ,  -.         -»  «  ?««o  rftvifhed  anudst  my  banquets  and  my  perfumed 

rtsT.  wi  ^'  prvnounce  my  lamentation,  then  to  die. 

*s^-  •sini-sc*.  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  king  Thebunath, 

..  S.V    .  i'lJ:  E*hmunaiar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  with  me, 

ew^  ?r*^r!<«49  of  Astartc,  in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  daughter 

<k   £M  >i.-ioa:ftn5.  who  built  the  temple  of  the  great  Gods,  the 

^. . ..    i^.  ttjkrT.-ai^  town,  and  we  both  have  consecrated  magnificent 

^^^.,      w-:^  aie  rests  also  Onehanna^  who,  in  honor  of  Eshmun. 

■  "cvi".:*  :.*  ""  ^*  mountain,  and  made  me  magnificent  presents;  and 

•    :  '-.'kc^  A."  23^  p>Nit  Gods  of  the  Sidonians.  at  Sidon,  the  maritime 

ii^i. -s:-  ».  *^'-  '^*  temple  of  Astarte,  glory  of  Baal,  so  that  in  recom- 

ix   -.'"i  ^^'^^  ^-''■*^«>'*  granted  us  the  towns  of  Dora  and  Japhia,  with 

-t  v-,5*  c»-  ^iv'4S»  which  are  above  Dan,  a  pledge  of  the  possession  of  the 

.  .f     t.i«v  *>tfihi^  *n^  which  he  has  finished  as  bulwarks  of  our  bonuda- 
■ .   :K  :iiN*^»:*«*  forever. 
» .:«.:x*i  ",  •f^;**'*'^  ^▼'fry  royal  race  and  every  man.  that  they  will  not  opon 
,v-.^  vj  .'i:*  Biy  tomb,  that  they  will  not  build  upon  the  construction 
.  ^    iMv.-^  >v^i.  •"*•  '^*^.^  ^^^  "0*  remove  my  coffin  from  my  funeral  bed,  in 
.  .    ^;*>j  O'.-avi  isapnson  them.     Otherwise  may  that  royal  race,  those  sacri- 
st- -.v^.vc'.'s*.  be  destroyed  for  ever!" 


^    * 


^.     •  1,  ■        *  *  • 


V    '-% 


\\-ivi\<  no  possible  doubt  that  we  have  the  coffin  of 

>  /./*;  *vto!\*  us:  and  still,  if  it  had  been  tbnnd  without  an 

.^AvS  >M»aKl  have  doubted  its  E,iryi)tiau  oriirin.^'^     The 

.  vs^i  t*v*-ni  of  the  coffin  is  identical  with  the  ba.salt-sarco- 

"   '*-.i*   \lXth  dvnastv ;    and   the   peculiar  conventional 

'  .  .•..i-a:vss,  iho  necklace,  and  the  hawk-beads  of  llorus  on 

.,  .    J  ^-    -.1*  .>'.'•  •s<^•tv^^  with  it- — {M/moire  tur  If.  Sarcophage  el  Vinscription  fnnfraire  (fKgmu- 
,..      •.  -«  .'^'^  »*  r**"  **   i»'Aliikkt  pb  Lut.n'es,  Paris,  1856,  p.  8.  0.     [Equally  Sliemitic 
.    ^  ,,,    .^  t.»o  »^snu•  " sacrificial  ritual"  of  Marseilles,  as  rendered  })y  De  Savlcy  iMrm. 
2      X  ^^    <  **  .'-wv^V^.  15^*".  XVII.,  1«  partie.—G.  R.  G.] 

■*    Sx*  •■  l'.'.5^*rti»tJ**"  Phcuicienne  sur  une  Pierre  &  libation  du  S^rapli^um  de  Memiiliis,*' 
>*  .w  IHv  i*»  IktsM.  Hitl.  A  rch/vt  de  FA  thcnceum  Franf ais,  Auf^wt-Seiji..  1855  — G  R  G  "» 


.«. 


*V,v     • 
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the  shoulders  of  ihe  king,  all  completely  correspond  with  the  three 

coffins  of  the  &mily  of  king  Amasia,  sent  hj  Ahbas  Paaha  as  a 

present  to  the  Prince  of  Lenchtenherg.    We  are,  therefore,  author- 

Bg.  19. 


ized  to  infer  with  the  Due  de  Lujnes  that  Esmnnazar  was  a  contem- 
poraiy  of  Amasls.  And  indeed,  we  find  that  Apries  of  Egypt,  about 
B.  c.  574,  invaded  Phoenicia,  captured  Sidon,  and  probably  reduced 
this  very  king  to  a  state  of  dependency  on  Egypt;  which  might 
account  for  the  Egyptian  style  of  king  Eamonazar's  coffin,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  Phcenician  acnlptuie  was  always  a  daughter  of 
Egyptian  art.  Such  an  assumption  might  he  maintained  by  the  Pha- 
raonic  style  of  the  type  of  some  brass  coins  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
undoubtedly  a  Phoenician  colony.  But  al&ongh  the  dress  of  the 
female  head  which  we  distinguish  on  those  coins,  is  evidently  Egyp- 
tian, and  its  ornament  is  the  royal  "A^" — the  crown  of  Osiris  and 
other  deities,  composed  of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by  two  ostrich 
feathers  with  a  disk  in  front,  placed  on  the  honu  of  a  goat,  —  still, 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  presents  an  entirely  different  style,  viz :  an 
imitation  of  Assyrian  art.  It  is  a  kneeling  man  with  four  wings. 
But  the  coin  of  Malta  is  not  the  only  instance  of  Assyrian  style  on 
Phoenician  monuments.  Br.  Layard  has  published  several. cylinder 
seals  with  the  Phoenician  name  of  Uie  proprietor,  engraved  in  Fhosni- 
eian  characters."^  The  lion-shaped  weights  in  the  Br.  Museum,  found 
in  the  palace  of  Kimrood,""  bear,  likewise,  Phcenician  inscriptions; 
but  they  cannot  fairly  be  taken  for  works  of  Bhemitic  artista.  They 
prove  only,  by  their  bilingual  inscription,  diat  there  were  two  difie- 
rent  nationalities  in  the  empire,  and  that  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  must  have  been  peculiarly  important  to  the  Shemitic  portion 
of  its  inhabitants — no  other  instances  of  bilingual  official  inscriptions 

>■*  Latabd's  Ninneh  and  Babylon,  p.  60fi: — Lonrii,  Sarci^hagt,  p.  69. 
■nLATAKD't  Jfonunufilf  D/JVtiwctA,  litMiiM.  pL  M-.—KiitnA  mi  Bahgto*,  ^  60B. 
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having  been  discovered  among  the  remains  of  ABsyria.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  diBmiBS  the  idea  that  Fhcenician  art  was  a 
development  of  Egyptian  stylu,  and  must  infer  that  the  Shemites 
boiTOwed  their  artiatical  forms  from  the  Deighboriog  nations.  Thus, 
the  so-called  Moabite  relief,  irom  Bcdjom  el-Aabed,  published  by 
De  Saulcy,'"  is  closely  allied  in  style  to  the  Assyrian  reUefe ;  and  it 
might  be  taken  for  the  work  of 
^^  ^'  theprondconquerorsofPalestine, 

were  not  the  ^e  of  the  foce,  and 
the  absence  of  the  characteristi- 
cal  long-flowing  Assyrian  tresses 
rather  8hemitic.  Again,  the 
lost  Scriptural  and  mysteriously- 
engraved  gems  Urim  and  7%u»i< 
mim,  which  adorned  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Hebrew  higb-prieat,'" 
bear  philologically  such  an  b£&- 
nity  to  the  Egyptian  Vrceut  and 
Thmei,  judicial  symbols  of  power 
and  truth,  that,  as  some  Egyptolo- 
gists have  suggested,  they  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Egypt  Without  laying  too  great  streBs 
on  this  suggestion,  which  cannot  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  we 
mast  admit,  that  at  the  latest  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the 
imagery  of  the  prophets,  —  for  instance,  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  —  is 
entirely  Assyrian.  The  eagle,  the  winged  lion,  buU  and  man,  which 
finally  became  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,"*  are  now  pretty 
familiar  to  us  by  the  Assyrian  reliefe  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  British 
Museum.  So  are  the  revolving  winged  orbs  of  the  prophets ;  evidently 
the  same  symbolical  emblems  which,  amongthe  Egyptians,  designated 
Hob-hat,  the  celestial  sun,"'  and  were  transferred  to  Nineveh  and 
Fersepolis  as  the  symbol  of  the  Feruett  or  Guardian  Angels. 

fVogtv  doM  In  TiTTu  bibUjum,  186$,  AUm,  pL  XTUT:  — TV7W(0jUf<mMi<^  p.  580. 
«»  h^oj.  La  Bagra  Smltura  iaattrata,  Bonu,  1827;   pp.  200-2S6,  ud  Pl>lat:  —  Idem. 
Ltttrt  A  Jf.Fnu*,  pp.  H~6. 

11°  ["  Est  vUutut  LnoM,  Its  Mannis,  seuqne  JohftnoM, 
Elt  homo  HAtlhKiu,  qaataor  Uta  Dens; 
£•(  bomo  nuoenda,  ritaliu  morteln  pfttiendo, 
Eat  leo  Borgendo,  B*d  stIii  »d  enrnma  patendo." 
(SriiBni),  Pa'  ArtUelo/iaktt  SaUiiaptU  h>tlna4  o«A  FMag,  BlooUioln,  1822,  p.  48]  :— 
HUhtib  (SiniMUer  und  EmtKonmMg  iir  alUn  OhritUn,  AltoiUk,  1825,  p.  26,  pp.  44-6,) 
0nt  the  patriBtioeitBtloaBfrom  Irennue,  Augaetiiie,  Jerome,  fto.     "  Rident  antem  Jndiei  el 
Arab«s,"sddBoldOA*rABiLij.  — Q.  R,  O.] 

■"  lOlia  jEffyptiaca,  pp.  96-i -.—I^pei  o/ Mrnkind,  p.  602.  I  r«-Blliide  to  thia  because  I 
find  in  Babraox  (Hill,  of  Iht  Jtm,  p.  248)  that  the  tezta  of  Isaiah  and  Halaohi  were 
explained  b7  the  fun  "irith  wlnga"  as  br  baoh  at  1701.— 6.  B.  0.] 
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But  the  Fhcenicians  bad  no  peculiar  predilection  for  the  fonnB  of 
art  connected  with  the  civilization  of  hieroglyphioa,  or  of  the  cim^- 
fwm  character.  Unable  themselves  to  create  a  national  style  of  art, 
they  adopted  Grecian  art  instead.  The  lypee  of  all  the  coina  of 
Phoenicia  and  Cilicia,  whether  "autonomout"  or  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Persian  Satraps,  are  Greek  as  regards  the  style;  so  too 
are  the  medals  of  the  Cartha^nian  towns  of  Sicily,  vying  in  bean^ 
with  the  best  Syracusan  medals.  "  Their  elegance,"  according  to 
Geitard,'"  "  is  a  proo^  not  of  proficiency,  but  of  the  absence  of 
national  art,  since  there  only  can  a  foreign  style  be  introduced,  where 
it  has  no  national  forma  to  displace."  Even  the  Cypriot-head,  dis- 
covered by  Ross  and  published  by  Geiiiard,"*  is  in  its  principal  forms 
entirely  Greek,  reminding  us  of  the 
earliest  Hellenic  style ;  and  it  i»  therefore  "«■  2i- 

classed  by  Gerhard  among  the  specimens 
of  archmc  Greek  sculpture,  although 
found  on  an  originally  Phoenician  island, 
because  we  know  of  do  other  instance  of 
a  similar  style  of  Shemitic  art,  at  the 
same  time  that  ihe  Greek  relief  of  Seli- 
nuB  jire  analogous  to  it. 

The  soil  of  Carthage  and  of  northern 
Afiica,  over  which  Punic  domination 
extended,  has  not  yielded  any  monu- 
ments of  Oarthaginian  art,  all  such  traces 
of  Punic  civilization  having  been  com-  CypwoTViBirB 

pletely  swept  away  by  the  Roman  con- 
quest and  its  superimposed  civilization.  Accordingly,  It  is  to  Spain 
and  to  Sardinia  that  we  have  to  look  for  specimens  of  Carthaginian 
art  But  the  bronze  statuettes  disinterred  &om  the  Punic  mounds  of 
Sardinia  {Suraghe) '"  are  so  barbarous  and  unartistical,  that  we  might 
have  ascribed  them  to  indigenous  tribes,  had  we  not  found  entirely 
analogous  idols  on  some  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,"*  and  at  Mount 
Lebanon.  David  Urquhart,  M.  P.,  the  well-known  oriental  traveller 
and  diplomatist,  brought  five  such  statuette  irom  among  the 
Maronites,  lUscovered  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  which  now  enrich 
my  collectiou  of  antiquities.  Similar  monomente  were  procured 
from  ancient  Tyre  by  the  late  M.  Borel,  French  Conenl  at  Smyrna. 

ui  thrr  Sit  Kmul  der  Phanider,  Berfin,  1848,  p.  21. 

u>  IbUtm,  pi.  vni.  2,  '•  ETpriiohe  TMiiitidole." 

>»  Ct  Di  LA  Mamo**  ( Vagof  «i  Sariaignt  d*  1829  4  1886,)  ftr  pUt«s  and  dsKriptioiu. 

"*  a»HAKi>.  Imo  eilaU, 
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We  publish  some  of  these  bronzes  as  spdcimeos  of  the  original  and 
unadulterated  Shemitic  art 

The  first,  in  fig.  22,  is  astataette  with  some  'Egyptian  touches;  but 


HoLOOB,  iPuitUg  €ML) 

the  next,  and  fig.  23,  are  of  progressive  barbarism — all  characterized 
b;  the  peculiar  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  the  "  exalted  horn  " 
of  the  Bcriptures,  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  has  endured  in  the 
national  ornament  of  the  Druse  females.  The  ngliuess  of  these,  no 
leas  than  of  the  Sardinian  statuettes, — scarcely  reconcilable  with  com- 
monly received  ideas  about  the  wealth  and  display  of  the  merchant- 
princes  of  8idon  and  Tyre,  and  the  power  of  Carthage, — ought  not  to 
throw  a  doabt  upon  their  Shemitio  origin ;  for,  according  to  Herod- 
otus,'" Qgly  and  distorted  representations  were  not  excluded  &om 
among  the  Phoenician  forms  of  godhead. 

"*  Hnoponrs,  IIL  ST. 
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Fig.  28. 


EsHMUir,  (Puinky  CoH) 

''Winckelmaii't  gaefls,''  says  Gerhard,  in  his  often  qnoted  essay,  "that  elegance  might 
have  been  the  prinoipal  feature  of  Phcenieian  art,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  extant  idols ;  theee 
are  rude  and  intended  to  strike  terror,  like  the  idols  of  Mezico.^^  ....  All  the  oriental  ele- 
ments in  Greek  and  Etrosean  art,"  he  continues,  <<  formerly  attributed  to  Phcenieian  influ- 
ence, can  be  traced  to  quite  different  countries  of  Asia,  first  to  Candaules  and  Croesus  of 
Lydia,  but  if  we  ascend  to  the  source — to  Babylon  and  Ninereh.  According  to  the  remains 
of  Phoenician  monuments,  the  merit  of  this  nadon  must  be  restricted  to  the  clcTcr  use  of 
some  peculiar  materials,  for  instance,  bronze,  gold,  and  ivory,  glass  and  purple ;  and  to 
their  mediating  assistance  afforded  to  the  higher  art  of  inner  Asia,  by  copying  their  forms^ 
and  by  carrying  them  to  the  west" 

The  Shemites  being  destitute  of  higher  national  art,  it  is  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  Shemitic  cast  of  features,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  for  thirty  and  more  centuries."^  We  could  not  have 
recognized  them  in  the  works  of  their  own  artists,  who  either  imi- 

^^  Gbrhabd,  op.  eiLt  p.  17,  21. 

U7  See  examples  in  Typet  of  Mankind,  chapter  It.  "Physical  EQstoiy  of  the  Jews." 
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tated  the  Egyptians,  As^npians,  and  Greeks,  or  relapsed  into  com 
plete  barbarism,  but  never  felt  any  inward  impulse  of  their  own  to 
reproduce  nature  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

Our  researches  on  Shemitic  art  clearly  establish  the  fact,  that,  highly 
gifted  races  may  be  unartistic,  and  that  neither  wealth  nor  love  of 
display,  neither  inventive  genius  nor  culturei  can  create  art  among 
them. 


IV. —  THE    NATIONS    OP    THE    OIJNEIPOBX    WRITING. 

The  country  lying  east  of  the  homestead  of  the  Shemites, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  highlands  flanking  the 
Tigris  up  to  the*  Persian  desert,  was  in  antiquity  always  the  seat  of 
great  empires, — expanding  principally  towards  the  west,  often  threat- 
ening and  sometimes  subduing  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  extending  its  influence  to  Europe.  The  populations  dwell- 
ing along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  Armenian  and  Per- 
sian table-land — ^were  not  homogeneous.  Cushite,  Shemitic,  Arian, 
and  Turanian  elements  struggled  here  against  one  another:  the  scep- 
tre of  the  West  Asiatic  empire  often  changed  hands  amongst  them, 
but  always  within  the  limits  mentioned  above;  being  transferred 
from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana  and  Persepolis ; 
again  to  Seleucia,  thence  to  Ctesiphon,  and  at  last  to  Bagdad.  The 
national  peculiarities  of  this  empire  have  remained  in  many  respects 
a  puzzle  for  the  ethnologists.  What  was  the  precise  character  of  the 
languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia — ^what  the  seat  of  the  Scythians 
who  invaded  the  empire,  and  ruled  it  for  twenty-eight  years;  and 
what  the  national  type  of  the  Medes,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Par- 
thians, — are  difficulties  not  yet  solved,  which  require  further  investi- 
gation. 

All  modem  chronologists  and  philologists  agree  about  the  ancient 
Persians,  that  they  were  pure  and  unmixed  Japetides,  or  Indo- 
Europeans ;  so  much  so,  that  the  name  by  which  they  themselves 
called  their  race — Arians  or  Iranian9 — ^has  been  adopted  for  designa- 
ting the  peculiar  fitmily  of  the  white  race  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Medes"®  and  the  Parthians,  on  the  other  side,  are  classed  among 
the  Turanians,  or  Scythians,  or  Turk-Tartars.  As  to  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  latest  researches : 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen, — whose  eminentiy  suggestiye  works  will 
remain  of  the  highest  value,  even  when  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  he  treats  may  have  modified  many  of  his  hypotheses 

u*  According  to  Stkabo,  the  difference  of  the  Mede  aad  Peniftn  Imngnagw  wm  a  dif- 
ference .of  mere  dialect:  sliU,  onr  BchoUrs  unanimoiifllj  deeignat*  the  BeyUiiaii  (or  Tora- 
man),  eecond  inscription  of  Behiet^  hj  the  word  MkUam. 
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and  conclusionB;  Max  MUllbr,  the  well-known  Sanscrit  scholar; 
and  Lbpsius,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist;  are  the  foremost  of  a 
school  which  tries  to  find  out  a  union  between  the  Shepiitic  and  the 
Arian  races,  and  to  derive  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
from  one  common  original  stock.  According  to  their  theory,  the 
languages  of  the  old  world  may  be  classed  into  four  distinct  &milie8 : 
Eamitie  or  Cushite,  Shemiticy  Turanian  (including  the  Chinese,  the 
Turk-Tartars  and  Malays,)  and  Arian.  Proceeding  farther,  they 
assert  that  the  Hamitic  is  but  an  earlier  form  of  the  Shemitic,  whilst 
the  Arian  is  for  them  nothing  more  than  the  development  of  the 
Turanian.  Having  reduced  the  four  fiimilies  to  two,  they  seek  a 
union  between  the  Shemitic  and  Arian,  and  believe  they  have 
found  the  traces  of  this  original  unity,  first  in  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  again  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian.^^* 

However,  these  conclusions  are  rather  speculative  hypotheses  than 
acquired  scientific  fiu^ts.  Lepsius  acknowledges  that  the  Coptic 
forms  a  branch  as  distinct  and  as  distant  from  the  Shemitic,  as  the  She- 
mitic is  fix)m  the  Arian;  whilst  Bunsen  and  Max  Miiller  admit  the 
same,  by  placing  that  which  they  call  the  sacred  language  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  "  between  Hamitism,  or  the  ante-historical  Shemitism 
in  Egypt,  and  the  historical  Shemitic  languages  ;"^  and  again,  by 
stating  that  "the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  exhibit  to  us  a 
language  in  tiie  transition  from  primordial  to  historical  Shemi- 
tism."^ 

Benan,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  imagine  how  any  Shemitic 
language  could  have  been  written  in  a  non-Shemitic  alphabet : 

'*  In  earlj  sntiquitj,  langoAge  and  alphabet  «re  inseparable :  the  cuneiform  charaetert 
Bay  have  been  adopted  bj  nations  haTing  no  alphabet  oi  their  own ;  bat  how  should  the 
imperfeet,  ideographic,  system  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  haTe  aerred  for  writing  langaaget 
which  had  a  more  deyeloped  system  of  writing  of  their  own  ?'* 

Besides,  according  to  him,  the  national  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  has  no  Shemitic  characters. 

"Shemitic  life  is  simple  and  narrow,  patriarchal,  and  hostile  to  centralisation.  The 
Bhemite  dislikes  manual  labor,  and  the  patience  and  discipline-— such  as  raised  gigantic 
structures  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, — are  wanting  with  him.  At  Nineyeh,  on  the 
contrary,  we  meet  with  a  great  deyelopment  of  material  ciriUsation,  with  an  absolute 
monarchy,  with  flourishing  imitatiye  art,  with  a  grand  style  of  architecture,  with  a  mytho- 
logy impregnated  with  Arian  ideas,  with  a  tendency  to  see  an  incarnation  of  Qodhead  in 
the  king,  and  with  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  centraliution." 


IV  BuNSiR  and  Max  Mih.uiR,  OutUnet  of  (hi  PhUotopky  of  Hulory  : — Lipsius,  Ist,  Anord' 
mmg  tmd  VenoandUehaft  det  Simititeha^  Induehen^  Alip^rnteMm  9tnd  AUwtkiopiiekm  ii^pAo- 
beUt ;  and  lid,  Unpnmg  tmd  Verwandt9chqfl  der  ZaklwSrUr, 

ut  Bippofyiut,  m,  p.  188,  seqq. :  *  (hUUiut,  I,  p.  188,  aeqq. 

ui  Lwre  1,  Chap.  IL  2  8,  4. 
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The  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia,  with  their  magnificent  robes,  riding 
on  high-spirited  horses,  and  wearing  high  tiaras,  as  described  by 
Ezekiel,^  are  therefore,  for  Renan,  not  Shemites,  but  a  branch  of 
the  ruling  race  of  Assyria;  which,  according  to  him,  was  Arian. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  kings :  Ttglath-Pilesar,  SennacJieriby  Sargon^ 
EviUMerodach^  Marhodempal,  &c. — ^they  are  contrary  to  the  Ibnda- 
mental  laws  of  the  Syro- Arabic  languages,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to 
Shemitic  roots.  But  again,  most  of  the  towns  and  rivers  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  have  Shemitic  names;  whence  he  infers  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  in  Mesopotamia  must  have  been  Shemitic, 
but  subject  to  a  conquering  race  of  Arians,  which  formed  a  military 
aristocracy  and  a  religious  caste,  both  summed  up  in  the  person  of 
the  absolute  king. 

We  cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  Kenan's  reasoning ;  and  his  con- 
clusion about  the  two  nationalities  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia^^  (that 
is  to  say,  about  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  with 
a  ruling  race  of  Iranians),  is  supported  by  the  Shemitic  and  bilingual 
inscriptions  on  some  Assyrian  monuments  already  noticed.  This 
view  of  a  mixed  population  inhabiting  Mesopotamia,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  semi-Shemitic  peculiarities  of  the  languages  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  I^ineveh  and  Babylon :  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  learned  author  of  ^^  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth 
and  of  Man,"  leads  to  the  same  result  when  he  observes, — ^'  a  mixed 
language  obtaining  in  one  country  indicates  a  mixture  of  races;  and 
the  grammar  of  that  language,  by  its  being  unmixed  or  mixed,  is  an 
index  to  the  number  and  power  of  one  race  in  comparison  with  the 
other  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  mixed  language."*^  Ac- 
oording  to  this  rule,  the  Assyrian  aud  Babylonian,  instead  of  forming 
the  ^^  transition  between  ante-historical  and  historical  Shemitism," 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  Shemitic  and 
Arian  elements,  at  any  rate  not  anterior  to  historical  Shemitism. 
The  monuments  of  art  discovered  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  lead  to 
the  Mono  conclusion,  viz :  that  the  ruling  classes  were  Arian,  since  all 
the  aculptures  connected  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  bear  the  same 
Aiiau  character  at  I^ineveh  as  well  as  at  Persepolis.  In  fact,  the 
drUinition  aud  the  fundamental  ideas  about  political  government 
4ttil  provincial  administration  are  identical  among  all  the  nations 
ttttkiiig  UM  of  the  cuneiform  character,  though  we  must  admit  dif- 

XXUL 

Wii^  toM  befbvt  Benin,  insisted  apon  the  northern  origin  of  the  Cheldeans 
I  in  Vebjrlonin,  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  popnUtion. 
^^  St^WAM  Foou«  Bdinborgh,  1S56,  p.  166: — oompare  1\fpe»  0/  Mankind, 
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ferent  degrees  of  development.  The  Babylonian  inscriptions  abound 
with  ideographic  groups  reminding  us  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
whilst  the  Arians  of  Persia  borrowed  the  phonetic  system  from  the 
Shemites,  but  retained  the  form  of  the  wedge.  As  to  their  artistic 
capacities,  the  Assyrians  occupy  the  highest  rank,  in  some  of  the  bas- 
relie&  of  Sardanapalus  second  only  to  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  Per- 
sepolitan  seals  are  likewise  of  a  high,  chaste,  and  sober  style  of  art, 
peculiarly  charming  by  the  introduction  of  picturesque  folds  intx>  the 
heavy  Assyrian  garments.  The  Babylonians,  with  whom  the  Shemi- 
tic  element  always  preponderated,  were  little  artistic;  inscriptions 
were  more  copious  with  them  than  reliefs,  and  their  sculptures  are 
without  exception  rude  in  execution,  and  monotonous  in  conception. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  about  the  origin  or  the  early  history  of 
Assyrian  art  The  earliest  mention  of  the  empire  occurs  in  the 
hieroglyphic  annals  of  Thutmosis  m,  the  great  conquering  Pharaoh 
of  the  XVHth  dynasty,  about  the  seventeenth  century,  b.  c,  who 
caused  his  victories  to  be  recorded  on  a  slab  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Birch.^  We  hear  of  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Naharaina  (Mesopo- 
tamia) ;  or  of  the  chief  of  Saenkavj  (Shinar)  bringing  as  tribute  blue- 
stone  of  Babiluy  (lapis-lazuli  from  Babylon).  Under  Amenophis  IH, 
we  find  Asuruj  Naharaina  and  Saenkavj  again  among  the  conquered 
countries.^  And,  as  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  hieroglyphical 
records,  Egyptian  scarabs  with  the  engraved  names  of  these  two 
kings  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.^  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  under  the  XXth  dynasty  of  the  Ramessides, 
the  chief  of  Bakhtan  '*  offers  his  daughter  to  Rambssbs  XTV,  who 
marries  her ;  and  soon  after,  about  the  time  when  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  taken  from  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  sent  the 
Ark  of  the  Egyptian  God,  Khons,  fix)m  Thebes  to  Bashan,  as  a  remedy 
to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.^  The 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  became  soon  still  more 
close  and  intimate.^  We  find  Pharaoh  Pihbm,  the  head  of  the  XXIst 
dynasty,  journeying  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Mesopotamia :  '^^  moreover, 
his  successors  and  their  descendants, — to  judge  by  their  names, — 

^  BiBCH,  The  Annals  of  Thotmei  lU,  ToL  t.  of  the  Transaotions  of  the  Roy,  800. 
Liter.  — New  series,  p.  116. 

u*  Lbpsius,  Denkmaler  III.  Bl.  88. 

^^  Latabd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  281 :  —  l)fpe$  0/ Mankind,  p.  188,  fig.  82. 

"B  Efgrptologiste  identify  Bakhtan  with  the  soriptaral  Bashan  "th  upper  MetcpotamMf^ 
as  they  call  it,  though  it  is  rather  bold  to  call  Mesopotamia  the  oonntry  bordering  on  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  —  In  consequence,  some  faTor  ScbaUma. 

1*  BiBOH,  Trantaetume  R.  Soe.  LU.  IV.  p.  16  k  f. 

i»  Lepsius,  DenkmSler  HI,  Bl.  249. 

*»  BiscH,  Trantaetione  R,  Soe.  lAU  1848,  p.  164  k  t 
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"On  two  Egyptian  cartouches 
in  Latabd's  folio  MonumenU  of 


ijfyptimnei,  p.  44],  and  of 

IV  1^48,  pp.  460-8f)).  the  epoch  here- 

^  ._-_.  ..IaImm)  of  XVIIth  dynasty,  has  also 

.^  f[M|iiT  through  the  successive  oxplora- 

K«M«  (Ktitibmchte,  1855,  pp.  10-34),  and 

^«  i«ck-co1ossii8  in  1858.     The  enigma  of 

I^MJAil  likewise!  It  is  bnt  "Horus  of 

•"FMiHei  da  £Mrap<^nm  de  Memphis,"  Z« 

itmtHm  m  t^ypte,  p.  1074)  —0.  R.  G.] 

~^^  ^  if^ttT  was  chiselled  away  by  a  fanatical 

ST,  then  **d^tenn  k  la  maison  de  sant^ 

dkff  Pjframidta  de  V  ^yypte  et  de  la 

VteM.  8vo.  1845).  — G.  R.  G.] 
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the  jaws,  aud  the  facial  angle  is  open.  The  fulness  of  the  lips  pecu- 
liar to  the  Egyptian,  or  negroid  type,  reminds  the  man  of  science  only 
of  Egypt,  not  of  negroes ;  who,  in  spite  of  Count  de  Gobinkad's  inge- 
nious hypotheses,"*  could  not  have  been  the  anceatorw  of  the  Arian 
monarclia  of  Mesopotamia.  Though  all  the  hnman-headed  bulls  of 
Assyria  are  royal  portraits,  just  as  sphinxes  of  Egypt  were  likenesses 
of  the  Pharaohs,'*'  still,  we  are  scarcely  anthorized  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion about  an  Egyptian  origin  of  Assyrian  art  from  the  negroid 
(perhaps  Arab-(7M»Aiie)-caBt  of  features  of  the  Arban  king;  for.in  all 
other  respects,  the  colossua  exhibits  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Assyrian  art ;  for  instance,  in  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  curls 
and  beard,  the  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  five  feet  of  the  bull, 
instead  of  four,  together  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  moscles. 
Assyrian  art,  in  its  earliest  known  remains,  appears  entirely  national 
and  independent  of  Egypt ;  and  it  maintains  its  peculiar  type  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  several  centuries  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
einpire.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Egypt  exerted  no  influence 
whatever  on  Assyria;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  bronze 
cups  and  ivory  omaraenta  and  statuettes,  in  the  British  Museum, 
evidently  imitated  from  Egyptian  models;  still,  the  Egj-ptian  ex- 
erted but  a  temporary  influence  on  the  decorative  element  of  the 
Assyrian  style,  without  moditying  the  art  of  Assyria,  which  can  best 
be  designated  by  the  epithet  of  "princely."  The  king,  according  to 
the  reliefe,  sums  up  the  whole  national  life  of  Nineveh.  Wherever 
we  look,  we  meet  exclusively  with  kia  representations,  surrounded 
here  with  his  court,  there  with  his  army,  receiving  tribute  and  con- 
cluding treaties,  leading  hii  troops  and  fighting  battles,  besieging 
fortresses  and  punishing  the  prisoners,  hunting  the  wild  bull  and  the 
lion  of  the  desert,  feasting  in  Am  royal  halls  and  drinking  wine  from 
costly  cups.  Even  the  pantheon  of  A^yria  is  mostly  known  by  the 
worship,  oblations,  and  sacrifices  of  the  king.  The  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  of  the  sports  and  occupations  of  the  people,  which,  in 
Egyptian  reliefs,  occupy  nearly  aa  much  place  as  the  representations 
connected  with  royalty,  are  altogether  wanting  at  Nineveh.  There 
are  a  few  slabs  that  represent  domestic  occupations — a  servant  eurry- 
combing  a  horse,  a  cook  superintending  the  boilers,  and  the  butchers 


"•Db  aonstJi.V,  in  bia  In^i/alM  del  ractM  kumaitia,  Utribvtn  the  arUBtie  fiU!a\tiea  otaoj 
nCD  to  BD  ailuiiitiiTe  of  Negro  or  Mongol  blDod,  ■iLliauKli  be  Beknowledges  that  pure  Negrooi 
are  unartiBtic. 

"<  Tbe  union  of  »  buinui  bead  to  a  lion  in  Egjrpt,  and  to  %  bnH  in  Aujl^ft,  iaipliea  an 
Rpotheoeis;  rinot  th«  tion  and  tbe  bnTI  were  tbe  ijmbola  of  Qods,  the  temsCri&I  images  at 
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di^ointing  a  calf  ;^  but  all  this  is  done  before  the  tent  of  the  king: 
it  is  the  royal  stable  and  the  royaZ  kitchen  which  we  see  before  us, — ^in 
feet,  "court-life  below  stairs."  The  rich  Asiatic  costume  of  the 
Assyrians,  wide  and  flowing,  decorated  with  embroideiy,  fringes  and 
tassels,  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  prevalent  nakedness  of 
Egyptian  and  Greek  art.  We  are  always  reminded  of  the  pomp,  splen- 
dor and  etiquette  of  eastern  courts.  The  proportions  of  the  human 
body  are  somewhat  short  and  heavy,  less  animated  in  their  action,  but 
more  correctly  modelled  than  in  Egyptian  relie&  Nothing  but  an 
occasional  want  of  correctness  about  the  shoulders  and  the  eyes, 
which,  in  the  bas-relie&,  are  drawn  in  the  front-view,  reminds  us  of  the 
infancy  of  art  or  of  a  traditionary  hieratic  style.  The  anatomical 
knowledge,  however,  with  which  the  muscles  are  sculptured,  even 
where  the  execution  is  rather  coarse,  surpasses  the  art  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  the  XVIIth  dynasty.  The  composition  is  generally 
clear,  the  space  conveniently  and  symmetrically  filled  with  figures, 
and  the  relief  to  a  certain  degree,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  architec- 
tural decoration :  on  the  palace  of  Essarhaddon,  it  has  even  become 
a  real  tableau.  For  all  this,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
sculptures,  if  we  pass  our  judgment  upon  them  independently  of  the 
place  for  which  they  were  originally  destined.  Accordingly,  the 
peculiarly  Assyrian  exaggeration  in  representing  the  muscles  of  the 
body  has  often  been  criticized;  ^  since  it  escaped  the  attention  of  our 
modem  art-critics,  that  this  fault  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  being 
produced  exclusively  by  the  different  way  in  which  the  bas-reliefe 
were  lit  in  antiquity  and  modem  times.  In  the  hot  climate  and 
under  the  glaring  sun  of  Mesopotamia,  the  palaces  were  built  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  to  afford  coolness  and  shade ;  and  therefore  all 
the  royal  halls  were  long,  high  and  narrow,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  could,  in  consequence,  but  very  imperfectly 
have  been  lighted  from  above,  through  apertures  in  the  colonnade 
supporting  the  beams  of  the  roof.  A  cool  ohiaro$euro  reigned  in  all 
'  the  apartments ;  and  unless  the  relie&  on  the  wall  were  intended 
altogether  to  be  lost  to  beholders,  it  was  indispensable  to  have  the 
principal  lines  deeply  cut  into  the  alabaster,  in  order  to  produce  a 
sufficiently-intense  shadow  for  making  the  composition  and  its  details 
apparent.  The  Assyrian  sculptors,  with  tme  artistical  feeling,  cal- 
culated upon  the  effect  their  works  were  to  make  in  the  king's 
palaces ;  but  could  not  dream  that  their  compositions  were  to  be 

UB  BoMONi,  Nineveh  and  Ut  Palaeee,  p.  22S-29 ;  an  octftTO  which  admirably  popolaiiies  the 
eosUy  folios  of  Botta  and  Flahdim'b  Ninive, 
^  BoMOMi,  Nineveh  and  iU  Paiaca,  p.  816. 
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exposed,  28  centuriea  later,  to  the  close  inspectioD  of  the  critics  of  oar 
day  in  well-lighted  muaeums. 

^Vben  we  claim  a  peculiar  national  type  for  ABsyrian  art,  alto- 
gether independent  of  Egyptian,  we  do  not  moan  to  deny  accidental 
Egyptian  influence,  which,  however,  could  not  transform  Assyrian 
scnlpture  into  a  branch  of  Kilotic  art.  The  beantiful  emhosBed 
bronze  bowls,  ivory  bas-reliefs  and  statnettes  found  at  Nineveh,  are 
certainly  imitations  of  Egyptian  models ;  but  we  encounter  similar 
artistical  feshions  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  They  remained 
altogether  on  the  surface,  and  did  not  affect  the  national  style.  Still, 
we  do  find  some  artistic  "  motives,"  even  on  the  best  reliefe  of  Nim- 
rood  and  Khorsabad,  which  show  on  the  one  hand,  that  l^e  Assytian 
sculptors  were  acquainted  with  some  Egyptian  monnmeuts  of  art; 
and  on  the  other,  that  this  acquaintance  ever  continued  to  be  super- 
ficial. Thus,  for  instance,  we  oft«n  meet  on  Pharaonic  battle-ecenes, 
with  the  vulture,  holding  a  sword  iu  its  claws,  soaring  above  the  king, 
as  a  symbol  of  victory.  The  Ninevite  artists  copied  this  representa- 
tion, but,  unacquainted  with  its  hieratic  symbolical  meaning,  sculp- 
tured the  vulture  simply  as  the  hideous  bird  of  prey,  feeding  upon  the 
corpses  on  tiie  battle-field,  and  carrying  the  limbs  into  its  eyrie.  In 
a  similar  way,  the  winged  solar  disc,  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  son, 
was  transformed  in  Assyria  into  the  guardian-angel  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  transferred  at  a  later  age  to  Feraia  as  the  I'eruer. 

The  following  representation  of 
an  Assyrian  [24]  g^ves  us  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Arian  type  of  the  Nine- 
vite  aristocracy.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  tiie  God  Nbbo,  in  the 
British  Mne^um,  bearing  across  its 
breast  an  inscription,  stating  tliat 
the  statue  was  executed  by  a  sculp- 
tor of  Calah,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  his  lord  Phalukha,  {Belocku^, 
Ptd,)  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  his 
lady  Sammuramit  {Semiramu)  queen 
of  the  palace  (about  750  b.  o.). 

The  same  general  cast  of  features 
is  clearly  discernible  in  an  inedited 
portrait  of  Esbahhaddok  [25]  (about 
660  B.  0.)  taken  from  the  great  tri,- 
ompha!    tableau    at    Kouyundjik,  ^,^0. 

now  in  the  British  Museum.     The 

Ninevite  artists. — who,  about  the  time  of  this  king,  introduced  a 
10 


Fig.  24. 
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new  feature  into  reliemt  hj  trying  to  combine  landscape  and  natural 
„_  „,  object*  with  the  great  hietorieal 

compoaitioDB,  —  were  perfectly 
jnrare  of  the  differences  id  the 
national  types  also.  The  two  pri- 
Boners  at  the  feet  of  king  A88AB- 
JlKbai.  m,  are  evidently  not  Assy* 
rians,  one  of  them  [26]  being  a 
Shemite,  &e  other  [27]  an  inha- 
bitant of  t^e  table-lands  of  Arme- 
nia, if  not  a  Euid.  Sir  Hemy 
BawUnson  deems  them  Sutiant. 
Btill  nobler  than  Ebsabhaddon 
ifl  the  B&BOAKAFALUS  [28]  (635  b. 
0.)  of  the  British  Museum,  a  truly 
magnificent  prince,  the  &ther  of 
the  king  under  whom  Nineveh 
was  destroyed,  and  who,  in  the 
Greek  histories,  is  mentioned 
tinder  the  same  name.  His 
numoments,    lately    discovered, 


and  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 


KraDUB  Puwuram,  (/mAM). 


e  so  excpiisitely  modelled, 
and  executed  with  tnoh  a  bighly-developed  aenee  of  beau^, 
that  we  must  rank  them  among  the  best  reUca  of  uielent  art.  The 
peculiar  hair-dress  of  the  king  seenw  to  have  served  as  a  model  to 
the  Lycian  sculptor  of  the  Harpy  monument  of  Xanthus,  in  the 
Br.  M. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  female  head  [29]  of  an  Mchaic 
coin  of  Velia,  in  Xtaly,  shows  theaame  airangemeut  of  the  hair.  Telia 
was  a  colony  fivm  Phoceea,  in  Ionia,  whose  high-minded  citizens 
prefrared  al^udoning  th«r  ooontry,  rather  than  to  live  under  the 
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■way  of  ih«  conqoeror  Cnssna.    They  carried  the  traditions  of 
ng.28.  ng.». 


Sartm  Con  nou  Tblu,  (Puktkf  tolt.) 

Afflstic  art  into  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  Hellas  coald  not  yet 
boast  of  eminence  in  sculpture. 
Bnt  although  the  hair^reBS 
of  the  Yelian  female  closely 
reaemhles  and  may  b€  traced 
SAMDuitfALtn.  backtoAseyrian  models,  which 

are  aboat  two  centuries  older, 
still  the  cast  of  the  features  is  not  the  same.  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  thorooghly  Greek:  Whilst,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
constanoy  of  national  types,  the  likeness  between  the  modem  Chal- 
deans (NestorianB)  and  the  old  Assyrians  is  onmistakable.  To  illns- 
txate  this  properly,  we  give,  ride  by  ride,  sketches  of  a  Chaldean  mer- 
chant of  Moenl,  and  a  head  from  one  of  the  Kmeveh  sctdptares.'*' 


Kg.  80. 


ng.8L 


j^ 


Bat^don,  of  whose  art  bnt.  few  remains  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
MiUwOwtW  LMdtai  JAM,  H>7  SA,  1S6S. 
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covered, — mostly  cjlindrical  seals  of  lapis-lazoli  and  haematite,  and 
some  terra-cottaa — was  less  artistical  than  ITineveh.  Its  Btatoaiy  was 
a  branch  of  the  Assyrian,  not  differing  in  style,  bnt  only  in  perfec- 
tion. All  the  Babylonian  monmnents,  without  exception,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  more  Shemitic  chantcter  of  the  eoontiy ;  whither  art 
has  been  imported  from  Kinereh,  withoat  ever  becoming  thoroughly 
nnderstood. 
A  nobler  spirit  prevuled  in  Aiiao  Perma.  The  lojtl  palaces  and 
tombs  of  the  Aduemenian 
kings  yield  namraooe  speci- 
mens of  Persian  art,  mostly 
belon^^ng  to  the  great  time 
of  Peiaa  onder  Dakiub  Htb- 
TASPE8  and  Ids  son  Xebxbb. 
NdT^lhelesa,  one  monument, 
which  shows  the  origin  of 
art  under  the  Achsmenide, 
has  likewise  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  b  proba- 
bly the  earliest  of  all  the 
Persian  reliefe.  We  speak  of 
the  rock-sculpture  at  Mur- 
ghib,  close  to  Peisepolis,  re- 
presenting a  man  with  four 
wings,  clad  in  the  long  As- 
syrian robe  withoat  fblds,  and 
bearing  on  his  head  the  Egyp- 
tian crown  called  "At^"  which 
is  the  pecnliar  distinction  of  the 
Gtod  Chnum.  The  cuneiform 
inscription,  above  the  sculp- 
tore,  says,  with  grandeur  and 
umplici^:  "I  am  Ctbus,  the 
king ;  the  Achtemenian."[82J 
This  monument  was  evi- 
dently, thon,  erected  in  honoor  of  Cyrus,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
sculptured  in  tlie  Hfp-tJme  of  the  conqueror,  inasmuch  as  his  winge 
(wiiich  are  the  Awvriftii  altribxitea  of  Godhead),  and  tlie  crown  of 
Chnum  (wliioh  is  the  Kfi,vi>tiHii  symbol  of  divine  power),  clearly  indi- 
cate an  apotheosis.  Tho  iMH'Hiiftrity  of  the  costome  of  Cyrus,  which 
is  purely  Assyrian,  without  lltKlo,  litrbids  us  to  place  the  sculpture 
in  the  time  of  Darius  or  his  diwiondants ;  whose  monuments,  with- 

M  Tatix,  JKumK  ami  Pmiftik,  4th  •>].,  LMdon,  ISU;  PUte,  pp  892-8. 
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out  exception,  are  chamcterized  bj  tlie  Persian  folds  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

Thaa,  tben,  the  relief  of  Murghitb  muBt  be  the  work  of  Cau- 
BTSBB,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicaliis,'"  employed  Egyptian 
ardats,  and  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  lut  into  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rock-sculpture,  however,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  Egyptians,  bnt  transplanted  sculptors  likewise  from  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  to  P&flargadse,  and  dedicated  their  first  work  to  the  lasting 
memory  of  his  illustrious  father  (about  580  b.  c.).  Thus,  we  may 
safely  state  t^at  Persian  art  is  a  daughter  of  the  Assyrian,  a  little 
modified  by  Egyptian  influences,  but  soon  emancipating  itself  from 
its  early  traditdons  by  a  purely  national  development,  characterized 
by, the  very  high  elegance  of  die  drapeiy.  Bonomi'*^  takes  the 
Persian  style,  wrongly, for  a  deterioration  of  Assyrian  art;  but  his 
mistake  is  eauly  explained,  since  he  formed  his  jndgment  upon  some 
fragments  of  a  later  period,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  upon  tie  drawings  of  Ker  Porter  and  Glore  Ouseley.  The  Pent 
of  Flandin,  and  the  Ann4nu  of  Texier,  seem  to  have  escaped  his 
attention.  They  are  the  only  ones,  notwithstanding,  which  do  full 
justice  to  the  refined  taste  and  the  neat  execution  of  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis.  In  comparison  with  the  Assyrian  Monnments  of 
Saegon  and  EssABHADDON,  they  take  the  same  place,  as,  in  Egypt, 
does  the  elegant  style  of  Pbahhbxicds  contrasted  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  statues  of  the  Amenophs  andTHUTUOSBS.  We  mnst,  however, 
acknowledge  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  relie&  of  SABDANAPALns. 
Although  the  head  of  Cyrus  (as  shown  by  the  more  accurate  copy  of 

Texier'**  [SSlhere  presented,) 

at    Murghib,   is    somewhat 

dunaged  about  the  nose,  it 

is  sufficiently  charaoteristio 

to  show  its  pure  Arian  type. 

TheportraitofX«RXBB,"'[34] 
;,',  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  so- 
3\    termed  Qreek  profile,  which 

we  ought  to  call  pure  Arian. 

The  Acheemenidan  sculptors 

moreover,  were  veiy  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar 

dtaracter  of  the  difi^rent  na- 


FiB.88. 


Fig.  84. 


w  Libn  1,  eapr*  40. 
>*  Ifmntk  md  if  Palaea,  p.  816. 
»>  UArmtim,  la  Ptrtt,  tt  la  MltoptHamU,  IL,  pL  Si—' 
1*  C«Ma  ftnd  Fl&hdui,  Ptrtt  Atteiaait,  pL  161 ;  bnt  « 
TixiBs'a  AmUiut. 


fiM^rolitf  i  HonrgU),  CVnu." 
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tional  typee  of  tiie  inhabitanta  of  the  Pereiac  empire ;  u  we  see 
plainly  OD  the  reliefs  of  the  tomb  of  king  DariuB  Hystaspes,  which 
he  had  excavated  in  the  mountain  Bachmend,  near  Feraepolis.  The 
king  ia  repreaented  here  in  royal  attire  hefore  the  fire^Itar,  over 
which  hovers  his  guardian  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  hnmsn  balf-figare 
rising  from  »  winged  diso.  This  group,  grand  in  its  simplicity,  is 
placed  on  a  beaatifiiUj  decorated  platform,  anpported  hj  two  tows 
ofCaryatideB,  sixteen  in  each  row,  representing  &e  four  distent 
nationalities  subject  to  this  king, — ^besides  the  ruling  Peiriana,  who 
occupy  a  more  distingniBhed  position,  flanking  the  composition  on 
both  sides,  and  typified  by  three  speaismen  of  the  royal  guard,  and 
by  three  courtiers  who  raise  their  hands  in  adoration. 

This  relief  of  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  in  Persia,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuabVe  documents  of  ethnology,  second  in  importance  only  to  king 
Menephthah's  (Bbti  I.)  celebrated  tomb  at  liiebes  recording  four 
typeB  of  man.*^    We  see  here  first  the  scnlptnre  of  a  Chaldean,  stand- 


ing for  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  it  is^  striking  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.  Kezt  to  t^e  C%aldean  stands  the  negro  for  the  Egypto- 
^thiopian  empire  added  by  Oambyses  to  the  Persian.  It  was  on  the 
Nile  that  Persia  became  first  acquainted  with  negroes,  and  therefi>re 
chose  them  for  the  representatives  of  Africa ;  though  die  empire  of 
the  Acluemenidee,  ceasing  in  Nubia  and  the  western  Oases,  never 
extended  over  Kegro-land,  or  the  Boodin  proper.  The  third  sup- 
porter of  the  platform  can  be  none  else  than  the  representative  of 
the  Scythian  empire  of  As^ages.  His  peculiarly-round  skull,  which 
still  characterines  the  pnre  Turkish  end  Magyar  blood,  dengnates 
him  OB  belonging  to  a  Turanian  race.  The  last  figure  in  the  group 
wears  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  personifies  die  Lydian  empire  of 
Croesus,  of  which  Phrypa,  on  account  of  its  rich  gold-mines,  was 
die  most  important  province. 

Thus,  in  die  rock-hewn  tomb  of  Darius,  (abont  490  B.  c.)  at  a  time 

•«•  TVra  tif  ManUU,  p.  85,  flg.  1 1  ud  pp.  247-9. 

w  TixiiB,  L'Amtinu  it  la  Ptnt,  XL,  pi.  126,  "  PeraCpoUa— TombMS  dui  la  IM." 
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when  Greek  art  waa  still  archaic,  Persian  sculpture  preserved 
five  characteristic  types  of  mankind  in  an  admirable  work  of  art, 
as  evidences  of  the  constancy  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  features  of 
human  races.  The  monumental  negro  resembles  the  negro  of  to-day ; 
the  Arian  features  of  king  Darius  and  his  guards  are  identical  with 
those  we  meet  still  in  Persia  and  all  over  Europe ;  the  Turanian  (or 
Scythian)  bears  a  &mily  resemblance  to  many  Turks  and  Hunga- 
rians ;  the  identity  of  the  Assyrian  and  modem  Chaldean  physiog- 
nomy has  been  mentioned  and  proved  above ;  and  the  Phrygian 
represents  the  mixed  population  of  Asia  Minor,  a  modification  of  the 
Arian  type  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood — ^Iranian,  Scythic,  and 
Shemitish  interminglings* 

Persian  art,  as  a  branch  and  daughter  of  the  Assyrian,  never  rose 
to  a  higher  development  than  under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  dis- 
sensions and  the  profligacy  of  the  royal  house  checked  the  progress 
of  art,  which  remained  stationary  until  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  tried  to  hellenue  the 
subdued  Persians.  His  endeavors,  continued  by  the  first  Seleucidse 
of  Syria,  were  not  devoid  of  results ;  because,  even  when  Persia 
recovered  its  independence  and  re-appeared  in  history  as  the  Par- 
thian empire,  all  its  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions  and  imitations  of 
Grecian  types.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
Parthians  were  probably  not  Persiatis  proper^  but  an  unartistical  Tu- 
ranian tribe,  held  in  subjection  by  the  earlier  Persians  under  their 
Achsemenian  kings,  which,  in  its  turn,  revolting  ftom  the  yoke,  ruled 
the  Persians  for  above  four  centuries. 

Some  specimens  of  a  peculiar  style  of  art  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Persian  empire,  viz :  at  Pte- 
rium  and  Nymphee.  They  were  published  by  Texier ;  **  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  might  be  Median.  The  bas-relie&  certainly 
present  nothing  to  suggest  any  relation  to  the  art  of  that  race  which 
originated  the  cuneiform  writing ;  nor  is  a  perceptible  affinity  con- 
spicuous between  them  and  the  Egyptian  style.  Nevertheless,  the 
artists  who  chiselled  them  knew  of  the  productions  of  Greek  genius. 
The  breath  of  Hellenism  has  passed  over  them,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  following  male  [36]  and  female  [87]  heads.  They  are,  therefore, 
by  many  centuries  posterior  to  the  great  Median  empire.  Still,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  attribute  them  to  any  determinate  nation- 
ality, since  none  of  the  highlands  flanking  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  then 
by  aboriginal  tribes,  were  ever  completely  hellenized ;  although  they 
were  powerfully  afiected  by  the  genius  of  Hellas,  whose  progress 


i«  Am  Mineure,  PL  61,  78,~«<  Bas-relief  taill^  dans  le  roe.    L'Offrande"— et  eeq. 
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never  was  stopped  by  "  barbarianB,"  but  only  by  the  equatly  pow- 
erful and  expanding  Shemitic  and 
Allan  civilization.  The  national 
spirit  of  the  Aiians  in  Persia  revived 
after  five  centuries  of  Greek  and  hel. 
fenuMJ-Partbian  rule.  Ardbschir, 
the  Bon  of  Babek,  and  grandson  to 
SasBan,  rose  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  Parthian  ArBacides,  and  broke 
down  their  supremacy  in  a  long 
protracted  war  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  centuiy  of  our  era  (a.  d. 
214-226:  obiit,  240).  "With  hU  tri- 
nmph,  Persian  art  revived  once 
more ;  and  although  it  inherited  no 
connectiou  witti  the  traditions  of 
Achsemenian  art,  it  was  agun  chu^cterized  by  the  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  the  flowing  drapery.  Sassanide  art  is  at  any  rate  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  contemporary  style  of  Rome ;  indeed,  the  head  of  Ar- 
deschir  himself,  [88]  from  a  rock- 
^''  '^'  sculpture  at  Persepolis,  is  a  most 

creditable  work  of  art,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  Roman  relief  of 
the  same  period.  This  "Indian 
summer"  of  ancient  Persian  wt 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time ;  it  de- 
generated under  the  later  kiugs, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  in  l^e  se- 
venth century.  The  Kur'in  was 
introduced  by  fire  and  eword,  and 
became  soon  the  undisputed  law 
of  the  Persian  race.  Accordingly, 
we  might'  expect  the  cessation  of 
artistical  life.  But  here  we  meet  with  a  most  striking  evidence  in 
&vor  of  our  assertion  that  art  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  innate  ten- 
dency of  some  races,  which  cannot  be  crushed  out  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious prohibitions.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  recovered  their  politi- 
cal independence,  and  fell  off  from  the  Arab  Ehalifate  of  Bagdad, 
they  continued  to  draw  and  even  to  carve  human  forms,  though  they 
ueverceasedto  profess  strict  adherence  to  the  Kur'&n.    Their  style 

"•  TixitB,  ArminU,  1S62,  U.,  PL  14& 
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of  art  changed  now  for  the  third  time ;  but  neither  the  instinct  for 
art,  nor  its  habitual  practice,  has  ever  yet  been  destroyed  among  the 
tme  Iranian  race  of  Persia. 


y. — THE    ETRUSCANS    AND    THEIR    ART. 

The  Etruscans  were  a  mongrel  race,  the  result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  different  tribes,  partly  Asiatic,  partly  European,  both  Italian 
and  Greek.  Their  language  was  mixed,  tiiough  it  is  still  greatly 
disputed  how  far  the  Greek  elements  pervaded  the  aboriginal  forms 
of  speech.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans :  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  Lydians  from  the  ancient  Torrhebis  in  Asia  emi- 
grated to  Italy  and  became  the  rulers  of  the  then  littie-civilized  abo- 
rigines, who  were  either  Pelasgic  Umbrians,  or  a -Celtic  Alpine  tribe, 
which  had  previously  and  gradually  migrated  southwards.  They 
held  the  country  fix)m  the  Po  to  the  Tiber,  and  extended  even  to 
southern  Italy.  Greek  immigrants,  principally  ^olians  from  Corinth, 
settied  among  them  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  the  mixture  of 
these  nationalities  produced  the  historical  Etruscans.  In  regard  to 
the  details,  the  standard  authors  on  Etruria  differ  in  their  opinions. 
Raoul-Rochette  takes  them  for  Pelasgi,  modified  by  Lydians; 
whereas  Niebuhr  denies  the  Lydian  immigration  related  by  Herodo- 
tus; the  Tyrrhenians  being  with  him  foreign  conquering  invaders, 
but  not  Lydians.  Still,  the  monuments  of  Etruria  bear  evidence 
both  to  the  early  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lower  Asia,  and 
to  the  existence  of  an  unartistic  aboriginal  population  of  Umbri, 
Siculi,  kc. 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  great  orientalist^  Lanci,"'*  who  distin- 
guishes three  periods  of  Etruscan  literature : — ^Ist  When  the  Phce- 
nico-Lydian  elements  arrived  in  Italy ;  2d.,  when  the  Greeks  began 
to  mix  with  it,  after  the  advent  of  Demaratus ;  and  8d.,  when  Gre- 
cian mythology,  letters,  and  tongue,  preponderated.  Similar  is  that 
of  Lenormant,^*  in  perceiving  three  phases  of  civilization  in  Etruria 
— ^'une  phase  asiatique,  une  phase  corinthienne,  une  phase  ath^ 
nienne.**  If,  notwithstanding,  we  remember  how,  as  late  as  1848,  the 
whole  stock  of  words  recovered  fix)m  inscriptions  amounted  to  but 
thirty-three ;  ^  and  that, — ^besides  a  few  names  of  deities,  like  ^SAR, 
"God"  (Osiris ?),— the  formula  RIL  AVIL  "vixit  annos,"  CLAN 

^  Parere  di  Michablamoklo  Lanci  mtomo  uW  UenMumi  Etnuea  della  ttaiua  Todma  del 
museo  ValieanOf  Roma,  Aprile,  1887. 

151  ««Fnigment  sur  I'^tude  des  yases  peintes  antiqaes,  Revui  Artktol.^  May,  1844,  p.  87. 

'^  Dbxis,  Citiet  and  Cemeteriet  of  Etruria,  London,  1848,  pp.  xlii-T,  that  is  to  say,  such 
words  as  cannot  be  explained  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots. 
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"filius,"  and  SEC  **filia,"  eomprised  all  now  known  in  reality  of  the 
lost  speech  of  the  Tjfrrheni  ;  we  may  well  exclaim  with  the  prophet, 
"  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not" 

Whatever  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Etruscans,  tiiey  were  a  hardy  and 
enterprising  nation,  full  of  energy  and  skill,  ready  to  receive  improve- 
ments from  foreign  populations^  even  i^  in  their  institutions,  they 
were  rather  conservative.  History  shows  them  as  a  free,  aristocratic, 
and  manu&cturing  nation,  characterized  by  a  marked  practical  ten- 
dency, by  little  idealism  and  feeling  for  beauty,  but  much  ingenuity 
in  applying  art  to  household  purposes  and  to  the  comfort  of  private 
life.  They  were,  in  fiwjt,  the  EngU%h  of  antiquity, — ^but  they  had  not 
the  good  luck  of  the  British  islanders  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  thus  to  have  enjoyed  the  possibility  of  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing thei^  independence  without  foreign  intervention.  Few  dangers 
threatened  the  Etruscans  from  the  north :  they  protected  themselves 
sufficiently  against  the  incursions  of  savage  Ga^uls,  by  fortifying  their 
towns,  the  cydopean  walls  of  which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  tra- 
veller. It  was  principally  towards  the  south  that  they  had  to  contend 
with  powerful  foes.  The  maritime  states  of  Cumss,  Corinth,  Syrar 
cuse,  and  Carthage,  interfered  with  the  extension  of  Etruscan  naval 
enterprise,  and  prevented  its  frill  development  on  the  Adriatic  and 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Still,  the  Etruscans  were  strong  enough  to 
defend  their  own  coast,  and  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  indepen- 
dent  Greek  and  Punic  settlements  on  the  Tuscan  territory.  A  more 
important  and  finally  fatal  enemy  arose  in  their  inmiediate  vicinity, 
— Rome,  with  her  population  of  hardy  agriculturists,  and  a  senate 
bent  upon  conquest  and  annexation*  Accordingly,  wars  recurred 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  until  120  b.  c, 
when  the  Tyrrhenian  country  was  finally  annexed  to  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  city  on  the  Tiber  had  long  previously  felt  the  influence 
of  the  Etruscans  in  her  institutions,  laws,  and  religion.'  Etruria  gave 
kings  and  senators  to  Rome*  Her  sacerdotal  rites,  her  works  of 
public  utility,  the  dignified  costume  of  official  splendor,  and  appa> 
rently  even  that  universal  popular  garb,  the  tog€Lj  were  all  of  Etrus- 
can origin. 

There  are  principally  three  features  in  the  history  of  Etruria,  which 
had  a  peculiar  influence  on  its  art  Being  of  mixed  origin  themselves, 
the  Tuscans  displayed  a  greater  receptivity  of  exotic  influences,  than 
more  homogeneous  nations,  who  feel  always  a  kind  of  repulsion 
against  foreigners.  Being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  they 
had  to  live  in  townn ;  and  therefore  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  were  of  greater  importance  among  them  than  agriculture. 
Lastly,  their  hietory  pretente  no  epoch  of  great  national  triumphe^  ele- 
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Tiitmg  the  patnotiflm  of  the  people,  and  inspiring  the  poet  and  artist 
Art  being  everywhere  the  mirror  of  national  life,  we  fibad  these  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Tuscan  history  expressed  in  the  paintini^  and 
sculptures  of  Etruria.  They  lack  originality.  The  artists  borrowed 
their  forms  of  art  from  all  the  nations  with  whom  their  country  came 
into  contact.  Idealism  and  a  higher  sense  of  beauty  remained  foreign 
to  them;  in  consequence,  they  never  readied  the  highest  eminence 
of  art  Under  their  hands,  it  became  principally  ornamental  and 
decorative,  mechanical;  and,  above  all,  practical  and  comfortable 
among  these  obe$o9  et  pingues  Htru9eo$,  Whilst  temples  and  their 
propylffi  are  the  principal  objects  of  Greek  architecture,  the  walls  of 
the  town,  the  bridge,  the  canal,  the  sewer,  and  the  highway,  charac- 
terize Tuscan  art 

This  Etruscan  want  of  originality  and  peculiar  receptivity  of  foreign 
influences  extends  not  only  to  the  forms,  but  even  to  the  subjects  of 
their  paintings  and  sculpture.  They  rarely  occupy  themselves  with 
their  own  myths  and  superstitions,  but  deal  principally  with  Greek 
mythology  as  developed  by  the  great  Epics  and  even  Tragic  poetry 
of  Greece. 

All  the  artistical  forms  of  Etruria  were  imported  from  abroad. 
Micali,  in  his  Manumenti  Antiekiy  and  Monumenti  Ineditiy  has  pub* 
lished  so  many  and  such  various  ancient  relics  of  Etruscan  workman* 
ship,  that  a  three-fold  foreign  influence  on  Tuscan  art  can  no  longer 
be  doubted,  viz :  Egyptian,  Asiatic  and  Greek.  Besides  these,  we 
find  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  must  have  clung  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  barbarous  and  ugly  idols,  intentionally  distorted  like  the  patmei  of 
the  Phoenicians.  These  deformed  caricatures  continued  to  be  fabri- 
cated in  Etruria  to  a  rather  late  period :  ^  they  are  an  evidence  of  the 
fiu^t  that  there  was  an  unartistical  element  in  the  Tuscan  nation, 
never  polished  by  the  Lydian  and  Greek  immigration.  The  easy 
introduction  of  foreign  forms  of  art  shows  likewise  that  there  existed 
no  higher  national  style  in  Etruria  previous  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
influences. 

The  most  peculiar  of  all  the  foreign  forms  of  art  among  the  Tus- 
cans is  the  ScarabanUy  that  is  to  say,  the  beetle-shape  of  their  sculp- 
tured gems.  They  must  have  borrowed  it  direct  from  Egypt  without 
any  Greek  inter-medium,  since  the  scarab-form  of  gems  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  Greece,  and  not  of  so  early  a  period  as  the  Etruscan  scarabsei. 
In  Egypt  this  form  was  always  national,  being  the  most  common 
symbol  of  the  creative  power  of  godhead.    The  Egyptian,  beholding 

ui  Gkbhabd,  iS/bmuiteimfliiii^t  in  BranMo,  BuUetmo  delf  Butituto,  1880,  p.  11 ;  and  Stru- 
fwdU  S^geluichnurgtHf  Chap.  1. 
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the  beetle  of  the  Nile  with  itB  hind  legs  rolling  a  ball  of  mud,  which 
contained  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  fix)m  the  river  to  the  desert,  saw  in 
the  scarabseus  the  symbol  of  the  Creator,  shaping  the  ball  of  the 
earth  out  of  wet  clay,  and  planting  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  life.^^  The 
Egyptian  artist  often  represented  this  symbol  of  godhead ;  and  when 
he  had  to  carve  a  seal,  (the  sign  of  authenticity  by  which  kings  and 
citizens  ratify  their  pledged  word  and  engagements,)  he  cut  it  on 
stone,  which  he  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  beetle,  as  if  thus  to  place 
the  seal  under  the  protection  and  upon  the  symbol  of  godhead,  in 
order  to  deter  people  both  fix)m  forgery  and  from  fiJsehood.  Placed 
over  the  stomach  of  a  mummy,  according  to  rules  specially  enjoined 
in  the  ^'  funereal  ritual,"  it  was  deemed  a  never-failing  talisman  to 
shield  the  ^^soul"  of  its  wearer  against  the  terrific  genii  of  Amenthu 
The  Egyptian  symbol,  however,  possessed  no  analogous  religious 
meaning  for  the  Etruscans  when  they  adopted  the  form  of  the 
scarabseus :  and  even  after  they  had  abandoned  it,  they  still  retained 
the  Egyptian  cartouehej  which  encircles  nearly  all  the  works  of  Etrus- 
can glyptic. 

Besides  the  scarabeei,  we  find  in  Etruria  several  other  Egyptian 
reminiscences, — ^head-dresses  similar  to  the  Pharaonic  fashion,'^  and 
even  idols  of  glazed  earthenware,  entirely  of  Egyptian  shape ;  for 
instance  the  representation  of  Khons,  the  Egyptian  Hercules ;  ^  of 
Onoubis,  the  Egyptian  Mars ;  or  of  sistrums  and  cats,^^  all  of  them 
most  strikingly  Egyptian  in  their  style. 

A  certain  class  of  black  earthenware  vases  decorated  with  stamped 
representations  in  relief  many  of  the  earliest  painted  vases,  some 
gems  mostly  of  green  jasper,  and  the  marble  statue  of  Polledrara 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  by  style  and  costume  so  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
doubt  of  a  connection  between  Etruria  and  inner  Asia.  The  disbe- 
lievers in  the  Lydian  immigration  explain  the  Oriental  types  of 
Etruria  by  intercourse  with  Phoenician  merchants,  and  by  tiie  im- 
portation of  Babylonian  tapestry,  —  celebrated  all  over  the  ancient 
world, — which  might  have  fiuniliarized  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Assyrian  style  and  type  of  art  But  the  use  of  the  arch  in  Tuscan 
architecture  finally  disposes  of  this  explanation,  since  we  learned  that 
the  arch  was  known  to  the  Assyrians,  but  not  to  the  early  Greeks. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  states  of  Hellas  at  a  rather  late  period,  about 

iM  HoBAPOLLO  NiLonSy  Htetoglyphka^  tranaL  Cokt,  London,  1840;  —  **How  an  only 
begotten,"  {  X,  pp.  19-22. 

Uft  MoHumerUi  delV  IiutUuto,  toL  1,  pL  XLL  fig.  11-12. 
us  MiOALi,  Monumenti  Antiehi,  tav.  45-46. 
1&7  Idem,  Monum.  Inediti,  tav.  I,  n,  XVII,  L. 
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the  times  of  Phidias.  Sbd  this  architectural  form  been  brought  to 
Etroria  by  the  Phoenicians,  it  would  have  reached  Greece  at  the  same 
time  as  Italy,  or  earlier;  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
earliest  architectural  arch  we  know  is  in  Egypt,  and  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Ramesses  the  Great"®  Monsieur  Place  and  Dr.  Layard  have 
discovered  brick  arches  in  the  palaces  of  Sargon  and  his  successors 
in  Assyria,  and  on  the  Ninevite  reliefs  we  often  see  arched  gates  with 
regular  key-stones.  Etruria  was  the  next  in  time  to  make  use  of  the 
arch.  The  Lydians,  neighbors  of  Assyria,  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  arched  buildings,  and  in  their  new  home  made  a  most  extensive 
use  of  this  architectural  feature  for  gates,  and  for  sewers ;  of  which 
the  celebrated  Cloaea  Maxima  of  Kome,  built  by  the  Tarquinii,  is  the 
most  important  still-extant  example.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  amusing 
to  perceive  that  Seneca,^  having  before  his  eyes  this  monument  of  his 
country's  early  greatness,  thoughtlessly  alleges  that  Democritus,  the 
contemporary  of  Phidias,  invented  the  princii^e  of  the  arch  and  of  the 
key-stone.  Indeed,  the  Komans  were  no  great  critics :  Seneca  ex« 
tracted  the  above-mentioned  tact(!)fix)m  the  Greek  author  Posidonius, 
and  trusted  his  Grecian  authority  more  than  his  own  knowledge. 
Democritus  was  probably  the  man  who  introduced  the  arch  from 
Italy  into  Greece,  and  got  the  credit  of  its  invention  among  his  vain 
fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  the  foreign  influences  on  Etruscan  art,  the  Greek  was  the 
most  powerful.  It  soon  superseded  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Oriental  types.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  many  of  the 
Italic  colonies  of  Grsecia  Magna  came  from  Asia,  not  from  European 
Greece,  and  that  the  art  of  Ionia  proper  and  of  the  neighboring 
countries  exercised  at  least  an  equal  influence  on  the  Italiots  with 
that  of  Greece  proper.  Our  histories  of  art,  hitherto,  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  development  of  art  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks;  although  the  monuments  discovered  and  to  a  certain  extent 
published  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Texier,  Flaudin  and  others,  yield 
ample  material  for  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  which 
might  probably  show  that  not  only  the  poetry,  history  or  philosophy, 
of  the  Greeks,  but  even  their  art,  had  its  cradle  in  Asia  Minor.  At  any 
rate,  the  numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  Phocsea,  Heraclia,  Cyme,and 
other  states  of  Ionia  and  -^olis,  carried  the  principles  of  Greek  art 
further  than  Greece  proper. 

As  to  the  Greek  influence  on  Etruria,  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
if  not  three  periods :  the  early  Asiatic  Ionian,  which  introduced  the 

>**  Sir  Qardnkb  Wilkihsoh,  Ancient  EgypUam,  t.  1,  p.  IS,  ft  II,  p.  800:  — en»d»  hrkk 
arches  are,  howeyer,  certainly  as  old  as  Thotmis  HL 
"•  EpUtol  90. 
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rigid  archaic  style  of  the  Tuacan  bronze-figures ;  ^  the  later  Doric 
style,  carried  to  Tarqoiiiii  from  Corinth  by  Demaratus,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  potteries  of  Italy ;  and  perhaps  a  still  later  Attic  slyle, 
chaste  and  dignified,  such  as  we  admire  on  the  best  Etruscan  vases. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  the  names  of  the  artists  inscribed  on  the 
vases,  the  alphabet  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  style  of  the  drawing, 
are  exclusively  Grecian,  there  are  many  archaeologists  who  do  not 
attribute  them  to  Etruria,  but  believe  they  may  have  either  been 
imported  from  Greece,  or  manufiictured  in  Etruria  by  guilds  of  Greek 
artists  who  maint^ed  their  nationality  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuscans. 
Th6  national  type  of  Tuscan  physiognomies  is  rather  ugly :  entirely 
dififerent  from  the  Egyptian,  Shemitic,  Assyrian  or  Greek  cast  It 
is  characterized  by  a  low  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  coarse 
and  prominent  chin.  The  following  wood-cut  [88]  shows  two  archaic 
heads  from  an  embossed  silveivrelief  found  in  Perugia,^^  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  next  figure  is  a  fragment  of  a  statue,  [89]  sculp- 

Fig.  88.  Pig.  89. 


/ 

Btrdsoaii  HiAiNk  Vdloiaii  HlAD. 

tured  out  of  a  porous  volcanic  stone  called  Nenfro.  It  was  found  at 
Vulci,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  Egyptian  head-dress  and  Etruscan 
features. '«  The  head  of  Eos,  or  Aurora^  [40]  from  a  celebrated  bronze 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  at  Falterona  in  the  province  of 
Casentino,»®  gives  a  poor  idea  of  the  Tuscan  feeling  for  beauty;  still, 
the  liveliness  of  the  movement  and  the  excellent  execution  of  the 
statuette  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration.  Another  head  [41]  of  a 
bronze  figure  in  the  British  Museum  strikingly  exhibits  the  Etruscan 

>*>  The  Etruscan  bronxes  closely  resemble  the  arohaio  Greek  flgares :  still,  the  peeoKar 
Btrvsfl«a  pbysiognomj,  and  the  natioMl  AmUoii  of  shafing  the  bewd,  distingiiish  them 
from  the  early  Greek  monuments. 

^  fiiLLiMOBN,  Ancient  Inedited  MonummUt,  m,  pi 

u*  Manummii  MP  InttiMo,  I,  pL  XU ;  and  Lmtoib,  Tmbmm  Mru$qim,  AnnaU  ddP  Inrtt- 
Mo,  1882,  page  270. 

t<s  See  also  Mioau,  Moh.  InedUi,  pp.  Sd-^  taTola  XIII,  1  and  2. 
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^pe  of  fefttoreB.     These  foxa  tfwamBOB  eaffioe  to  show  ihe  peonli* 
«^40.  Bt.41, 


unij  ci,  and  the  <U^rence  betv«en,  the  art  of  Etmria  and  tiiat  of 
the  BuTTOunding  nations.  It  occupies  a  higher  rank  than  the  art  of 
Phoenicia,  bat  it  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  since  it  remained  depend- 
ent npon  foreign  forms,  and  was  unable  to  acclimatize  itself 
thoroughly  in  npper  Italy. 


ri.  —  THE    AST    OF    THE    GBEEE3. 


It  was  the  Qreeks,  who,  among  the  Japetide  nations,  occapied  the 
most  important  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Though  compara- 
tivelj  few  in  number,  they  have,  daring  the  short  time  of  their 
national  independence,  done  more  for  the  ennoblement  of  the  human 
race,  than  any  other  people  on  earfii.  It  was  among  the  Greeks 
that  the  genius  of  freedom,  for  the  first  tame  in  history,  e]q)aQded 
its  wings  in  highly  civilized  states,  even  under  the  most  complicated 
relations  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  of  unity,  sozenunty  and 
federalism.  Under  the  role  of  Uberly,  the  Greek  mind  dived  boldly 
into  the  sea  of  knowledge,  and  along  with  the  treasures  of  science 
secured  that  idea  of  plastical  beauty  and  measure,  which  pervades 
all  the  Hellenic  life  so  thoroughly  that  even  virtue  was  known  amongst 
that  gifted  race  only  as  laAimjmhia ;  that  is  to  say,  beauty  and  good- 
ness. The  power  of  Greek  genius  manifested  itself  not  only  by  its 
intensity  when  applying  itself  to  science  and  art,  but  likewise  by  its 
expansion  and  fertility.  All  the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  of  lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrene,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  GJaulish  coast, 
were  Btudded  with  Greek  colonies,  proceeding  &om  the  mother 
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country  like  bee-swarms,  not  in  order  to  extend  its  power,  but  to 
grow  up  themselves,  and  to  prosper  freely  and  independently. 
Within  the  same  period,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  inner  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Shemites,  were  pervaded 
by  Oreek  influences  in  art  and  manners;  and  when  at  laat  exhausted 
by  their  unhappy  divisions,  the  Greeks  lost  their  independence,  the 
hellenic  spirit  still  maintained  itself  in  art  and  science;  and,  carried 
by  Macedonian  arms  all  over  the  Persian  empire  and  Egypt,  con- 
tinued to  live  and  to  thrive  among  nations  of  a  high  indigenous 
civilization.  Greece,  conquered  by  Rome,  as  Horace  says,  subdued 
the  savage  conqueror,  and  imported  art  and  culture  into  the  rude 
Latin  world.  Absorbed  ethnically  by  amalgamation  with  Roman 
elements,  Hellenism  survived  even  the  political  wreck  of  Rome,  and 
rose  to  a  second  though  feeble  development  among  the  mongrel 
Byzantines,  who,  well  aware  that  they  were  not  Greeks,  although 
speaking  the  Greek  language,  never  ceased  to  call  themselves 
Romans.  Even  now  their  country  is  called  Roum-ili,  by  the  Turk, 
and  they  call  their  own  language  Romaic.  Down  to  our  own  days, 
Greek  genius  exerts  its  humanizing  influences  over  the  most  highly 
cultivated  part  of  the  world,  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  the 
most  comprehensive  and  properly  human  education. 

The  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  as  expressed  in  their  history, 
is  fully  developed  in  their  art,  which  from  its  very  beginning  is 
characterized  by  freedom  and  movement,  restricted  by  the  most 
delicate  feeling  for  measure,  and  refined  by  a  tendency  towards  the 
ideal,  without  losing  sight  of  nature.  Progressive  in  its  character, 
Greek  art  often  change  ita  forms  of  expression,— we  may  say  from 
generation  to  genemtion,-witii  a  feiSuty  of  genius,  eier  to  be 
admired  tiian  explained.  In  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  sculp- 
ture,  we  noticed  successive  changes  in  the  details,  but  scarcely  any 
real  and  substantial  progress.  Among  all  those  nations,  t^e  rudi- 
ments of  art  were  not  materially  different  from  their  highest  develop- 
ment ;  whilst  in  Greece  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  sculpture 
from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  — 
human  perfectibility,  under  the  rule  of  freedom,  has  never  been 
more  gloriously  personified  than  in  the  Greek  nation. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Greek  art  has  often  been  raised  in 
antiquity  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  but  the  answers  are  altoficether 

The  celebrated  Roman  admiral  Pliny,  a  "  dilettante"  who  compiled 
his  Natural  History  indiscriminately  from  all  the  sources  accessible 
to  him,  preserved  the  charming  story  of  the  Corinthian  girl,  who 
drew  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  her  departing  lover's  &ce  on  the 
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wall,  aud  mentions  it  as  the  first  artistical  attempt  Her  father,  he 
continues,  filled  the  outline  up  with  clay,  and  baking  it^  produced 
the  first  relie£  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  pretty  tale  is 
derived  from  some  Oreek  epigram,  which  was  popular  in  the  times 
of  Pliny,  for  connecting  art  with  love ;  but  it  cannot  satisfy  criticism. 
Winckelman,  the  father  of  scientific  archaeology,  deduced  the  Greek 
statue  d  priori  fix)m  the  Henna  or  bust;  forgetting  that  Hennas  and 
basts,  where  the  head  has  to  represent  the  whole  figure,  belong  to 
the  later,  reflecting  epoch  of  sculpture.  Ko  little  boy  ever  tries  to 
draw  a  head  alone,  nor  can  he  enjoy  its  representation ;  he  looks 
immediately  for  its  complement,  the  body,  without  which  he  thinks 
it  deficient  Indeed,  busts  and  Hermas  remained  unknown  to  the 
national  art  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  moreover,  the  earliest  sculptural 
works  mentioned  by  Oreek  authors  are  statues,  not  busts.  So  are 
all  the  Palladia  and  Deedalean  works,  the  outlines  and  general  fea- 
tures of  which  are  known  from  their  copies  on  vases,  coins  and 
gems.***  The  types  of  the  earliest  coins  are  figures,  though  soon 
succeeded  by  heads.  Steinbiichel,  with  apparent  plausibility,  de- 
river  Oreek  art  from  Egypt.  Still,  it  is  rather  going  too  far  when 
he  connects  its  rudiments  with  the  mythical  Egyptian  immigration 
of  Cecrops  to  Attica,  and  of  Danaus  to  Argos,  hypothetically  placed 
about  1500  B.  c,  when  Egyptian  art  was  highly  developed.  What- 
ever be  the  truth  about  the  nationality  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  imitative  art  was  unknown  in  Oreece  for  at 
least  aeven  centuries  after  the  pretended  date  of  their  immigration; 
since  the  earliest  records  of  works  of  art  carry  us  scarcely  beyond 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  b.  c,  and  the  earliest  works  extant 
do  not  ascend  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Indeed, 
Gk'eece  and  Oredans  existed  a  long  lime  before  they  possessed  statu- 
aries.^ (Plutarch,  in  JVumaj  says  that  images  were  by  the  learned 
considered  symbolical,  and  deplored.  Numa,  the  great  Roman  law- 
giver, forbade  his  people  to  represent  Gtods  in  the  form  of  man  or 
beasts ;  and  this  iiij  unction  was  followed  for  the  first  470  years  of  the 
republic.**)  Another  opinion,  that  Greek  art  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Assyrian,  is  likewise  often  hinted  at ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
earliest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  are  anterior,  by  a  score  of  years,  to 
the  bloom  of  the  Lydian  empire,  by  which  alone  Greece  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  art  of  inner  Asia.  But  though  we  cannot 
connect  the  rudiments  of  Oreek  sculpture  either  with  Egypt  or  Assyria 

M  Peof.  Edward  Gkbhakd  published  many  of  them  in  his  "  Cmturim" 
Mi  Paosanias,  lib.  VIII.,  and  XXlI. ;  and  Ub.  IX. 

Mi  Varko,  apud  AuguMU  de  CHvU.  Dei,  Hb.  IV.,  o,  6:— R.  Paths  Kvioht,  S^ni^boUcal 
Language  of  Anoimt  Art  and  Mythology^  London,  ISIS^  p.  71. 
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and  Babylon,  we  must  still  admit  the  early  influence  of  Egyptian  (Saitic) 
and  oriental  art  over  Greece.  A  peculiar  school  of  ancient  sculpture, 
to  which  the  invention  of  casting  statues  is  attributed,  developed 
itself  in  the  island  of  Samos  between  the  80th  and  55th  Olympiad 
(657-567  B.  c.)  extending  from  the  time  of  Psammeticus  of  Egypt 
to  the  epoch  of  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  of  Persia ;  and  history 
contains  many  evidences  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Samians  with  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Lydia,  and  with  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia. 
The  types  of  the  coins  of  Samos, — ^the  lion's  head  and  bull's  head, — 
are  similar  to  the  Assyrian  representations.  As  to  the  Egyptian 
influence,  Steinbuchel  justly  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the  rude  archaic 
type  of  the  silver  coins  of  Athens  with  the  helmeted  head  of  Minerva, 
which  was  persistently  retained  by  the  republic  even  in  the  times  of 
her  highest  artistical  eminence.  It  certainly  shows  the  eye,  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  front-view,  whilst  the  angle  of  the  lips  is 
raised,  and  smiles  in  the  later  pharaonic  manner.  All  the  earliest 
coins  and  bas-reliefs  of  Greece  are  characterized  by  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, and  some  of  them  retained  even  the  Egyptian  head-dress  in 
slightly  modified  forms.  The  anecdote  preserved  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  concerning  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,(who  are  said 
to  have  made  a  bronze  statue  in  two  halves, 'independently  of  one 
anotiier,  which  upon  being  joined  were  found  to  agree  perfectly),was 
likewise  explained  by  the  invariable  rules  of  the  Egyptian  canon  ;'^ 
though,  according  to  our  views,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt,  and 
owes  its  origin  probably  to  the  traces  of  chiselling  that  removed 
the  seam  of  the  cast  all  along  tiie  figure,  and  which  being  of  a  diflfe- 
rent  color  from  the  unchiselled  sur&ce  of  the  statue,  was  mistaken 
for  ancient  soldering. 

The  indubitable  connexion  of  Greece  with  Egypt,  under  the  Salte 
dynasty,  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  on  art  The  Greeks 
gained  from  that  quarter  their  acquaintance  with  the  different 
mechanical  processes  of  sculpture,  carving,  moulding,  casting,  and 
chiselling:  though,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  foreigners, 
they  attributed  the  invention  of  the  saw  and  file,  drill  and  rule,  to 
the  mythical  Cretan  Daedalus,  or  to  the  Samian  Theodorus,  the 
elder ;  at  any  rate,  to  artists  natives  of  the  Archipelago  in  proximity 
with  Egypt.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  opening  of  Egypt  gave  a  sud- 
den impulse  to  sculpture  and  painting  among  the  Hellenes:  for  nearly 
all  the  earliest  works  mentioned  by  the  ancients  belong  to  this  period, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  casket  of  Ctpselos,  and  of  the 

Ml  DxoDOR.,  i,  98 .-—60 1  :~MtfLLO,  Artkaologi$,  2  70,  4. 
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golden  statae  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  by  Cypseloa  at  Olympia.'"  The 
athletic  etatQea  of  Arrhacuion '°*  (53  Olympiad),  Frazidahas  (58 
01.),  and  Rhexibios  (61  01.),  at  Olympia,  of  Clbobib  and  Btton,  at 
Delphi"**  (about  50  01.),  of  Harhodiub  and  ARiBToasuroK,  at  Athena 
(67  01.),  all  works  of  the  Bamian  Bchool,  (and  among  them  the 
works  of  art  dedicated  by  Alyattes  and  Orceeus  to  the  Delphian 
temple),  were  the  result  of  the  intercourse  with  Egypt :  and,  from  the 
description  of  some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Aniiachion, 
we  see  tliat  their  rigid  attitude  must  have  resembled  the  Egyptian 
statues.  Still,  whatever  be  the  foreign  influences  on  the  be^nnings 
of  Greek  art,  nobody  will  ever  take  the  most  archuc  Greek  relief  for 
a  specimen  of  Egyptian  or  ABSyrian  art  Though  such  Greek  rudi- 
mentH  are  less  elaborate  than  the  royal  works  of  Tliebes,  Kineveh,  or 
Persepolis,  they  have  a  peculiar  national  st^le  unmistakably  Greek. 
The  earliest  of  all  the  existing  Greek  marble  reliefe  is  the  fragment  of 
ft  throne  found  in  Bamothrace,  now  in  the  Louvre ;  [41]  which  certainly 


Kg.«. 
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SAMOTHBAOUa  RiLIIT. 

belongs  to  tiie  beginning  of  the 

Vlth  centuiy  b.  c."'  and  is  probably 

contemporaneous  with   the  Pana- 

theneen   vases''^  characterized  by 

the  figure  of  [42]  Minerva.    Both 

of  them  are  rude,  and  influenced  by 

the  Egyptian  style.     Still,  the  long  iinraavA. 

and  straight  nose,  the  prominent 

chin,  and  the  absence  of  individualism  in  the  representation,  are  all 

as  distinct  from  Egypt  as  from  Assyria. 


•"  OrrraiRii  MtLLiB  tries  U 
s  period  posterior  to  Ggpttloi. 
"  Padbariu,  Ti.,  IS,  6. 
™  HiKoirai.   1   81. 
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The  wnse  df  beaa^  was  not  jet  rafficieotlj  developed  among 
Greek  artdste;  but  it  is  remarkable  Uiat  even  in  its  mdimenta  Greek 
art,  unlike  the  Egyptian,"'  had  nothing  to  do  wi^i  portruta ;  it  was 
not  tiie  kinj^  but  the  hero  and  the  god  who  became  the  objects  of 
the  artist's  creation.  Not  lees  striking  is  the  complete  absence  of 
tlie  landscape  in  Grecian  tut.  The  human  fonn  and  animated  nature 
are  for  the  Greek  the  exclaeive  olgect  of  representation ;  accordingly, 
he  personifies  day  and  ni^t,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  time  and  the 
seaAons,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the  monntains  And  the  rivers ;  he  ^vee 
them  the  features  of  men ;  but  the  human  figure  he  draws  is  always 
a  type  of  the  race,  not  the  effigy  of  an  individual. 

The  peculiar  archaic  type,  characterized  by  the  elongated  form  of 
the  nose,  and  the  prominent  imd  somewhat  pointed  chin,  maintained 
itself  up  to  the  time  of  Phidias,  preserving  tiie  characteristic  features 
of  the  early  Hellenes.  We  find  the  same  profile  on  the  coins  of  Do- 
rian and  of  loniui  States,  in  Sicily,  in  Attica,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  following  heads  will  sufficiently  explain  our  statement    ¥ig. 


Fig.  48. 


Kg.*4. 
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Cominrauui  Con. 


43  is  the  t^^B  of  the  Athenian  tetradrachms.  Fig.  44  is  the  enluged 
copy  of  a  Corinthian  silver  coin.  The  following  wood-cut  ia  taken 
from  the  coins  of  Phocsea,  in  Ionia  [45];  whilst  Fig.  46  ia  copied 
ftvtm  one  of  the  statues  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  ^gina, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Panhelleoius — the  god  of  all  the  Greeks — soon 

aftw  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Olymp.  75). 

a  -f^  ^  pf  tMh  repnun^  (lie  itatiaettTa  gMlu  of  the  two  p«^i^  m  tfirona  ia 

>•  JEpptlM>  DdMiBiiB  fum  plMW  pkiignUNW, 
QnMt  planUDqne  chotci*  " — 
^m^mmmki^tt tkH^  j|^«M<:)i«UdiI«  j vt  tha  diffocnM batWMn  OU  ud  Nnr  b^- 
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The  mythical  victory  of  the  united  states  of  Hellas  over  the  Tro- 
jans, supported  by  all  their  Asiatic  kin,  rcpreflented  on  the  pediment 
of  this  temple,  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  recent  viotory  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Asiatic  host  of  Xerxes. 

One  generation  more  carries  us  at  once  to  the  glorious  time  of 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  to  the  highest  development  of  ideal  grandeur, 
as  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  never  surpassed  by 
human  art, — the  beauty,  pride  and  triumph  of  youthful  Greece  lives 
in  them.     We  might  have  taken  one  of  the  Parthenon  fragments 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  although  the  nose  is  mutilated,  would 
give  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Phidias.    But  aitistic  eminence  was 
not  confined  to  Attica  alone ;  in  Arg09  and  Sicyon,  in  Sicily  and  in 
Grsecia  Magna,  in  Ionia  and  Cyrene,  sculptors  and  painters  grew  up 
8econd  to  none  but  to  Phidias.    For  more  than  one  century,  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  all  the  intestine  wars,  revolutions 
and  temporary  oppressions,  could  not  arrest  the  majestic  flow  of 
Greek  art,  characterized  by  freedom  and  ideal  beautiy.    The  head 
of  a  child  [48]  from  a  Lycian  relief^''*  and  of  a  warrior,  [49]  from  a 
monument  of  Iconium  ^'^  (Koniah)  in  Lycaonia,  show  that  Hellenic  art 
flourished  even  in  those  countries  where  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was 
not  Greek,  though  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  all  those  monuments 
were  evidently  the  work  of  Hellenic  artists ;  for,  as  Cicero  justly 
remarks,  all  the  lands  of  the  ^'barbarians"  had  a  fringe  of  Greek 
countries  where  they  reached  the  sea,*"    The  sculptures  of  Lydi% 
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uid  or  all  the  conntnes  of  Asia  Minor,  differ  little  from  the  monu- 
m^'Dts  of  Greece  proper. 

The  type  of  the  Sicilians  and  of  the  Italiots  ia  Bomewhat  more 
ttireiso ;  prindpally  characterized  by  the  fall  and  rotmd  chin  of  the 


Lioiiui  Child.  Ltoadmiah  Soldibb. 

fi>matoa,  as  seen  in  the  following  wood-cut  [50]  of  Proserpina,  taken 
ftoui  an  intaglio  in  cornelian,  which  belongs  to  my  collection.  "We 
sometimes  find  the  same  peculiar  chin  even 
now  among  the  females  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  but  especially  on  the  island  of  Ischia, 
where,  fu^^ording  to  a  tradition,  the  Greek 
blood  of  its  inhabitants  was  scarcely  mixed 
by  foreign  intermarriages. 

One  feature,  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
institutions  of  Greece,  Is  common  to  all 
these  monuments  of  Hellenic  art,  viz :  the 
absence  of  poHraitt,  —  individually  being 
merged  into  the  glorification  of  the  human 
form  by  a  purely  ideal  treatment  Just  as 
in  life  the  idea  of  the  State  absorbed  the 
titltftvoU  MhI  tfvon  the  rights  of  the  individual,  so  individuality  was 
twitttml  lit  ^vi'  urt  of  Greece ;  we  never  meet  wiUi  portraits  during 
hU  \V»  lllil*  *'''  Ui"^^  independence ;  for  even  the  representations 
iiit'Hlit  l(t  1)0  iKtrtraita  were  ideal.  Aloibiaues,  according  to  Clemens 
Ali><(Hlttll'li*li<'>'"^"^'^'"^  '  Mercury,  and  Fb&iclbb  looked  a  demigod. 
A  niktk^rtt|i(>r  on  R  tomb  in  Lycia,  at  Cadyanda,  the  cast  of  which  ia 
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DOW  ID  the  British  MuBentn, '"  inecribed  with  the  historical  names  of 
Beeatomnot,  Sfetoi,  Se»ko»y  ^.,  eonimna  no  portrait^  but  onl;  ideal 
figures.  The  Cbiebus  of  the  magnificent  vase  of  the  Loavre  might 
be  taken  for  s  Japiter,  were  it  not  designated  by  the  name.  It  waa 
not  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian  that  real  portnuta 
began  to  be  made.  LyeistratuB,  brother  of  the  great  sculptor Lyaippus, 
was  in  Greece  the  first  who  made  a  plaster-caat  of  the  face  of  living 
persons,  and  who,  according  to  Pliny, '^  made  real  likenesses,  whilst 
his  predecessors  had  tried  to  make  them  rather  beautiful  than  faith- 
ful. Pliny's  testimony  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  remaining  mona- 
ments  of  art  belon^ug  to  the  period  of  Alexander:  tbey  show  during 
the  life  of  the  great  king  some  marked  attempts  at  individuality, 
thoogh  idealism  is  not  yet  excluded  fixjm  the  portrait.  The  head  of 
the  conqueror  of  Persia,  on  his  own  coins,  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  type  of  his  mythic  ancestor  Hercules.  TXnder  hia  successor, 
LjsimachuB,  the  portrait  of  Alexander  on  the  Macedonian  coins  is  by 
&r  more  individual.  The  beautiful  bust  of  Demosthenes  "°  [51]  in  the 
Vatican,  though  it  be  the  work  of  a  later  age,  is  certainly  a  copy  of 
a  bust  contemporaneous  with  the  last  great  citizen  of  Greece.  It 
exhibits  the  peculiar  features  and  lisping  month,  of  the  eloquent 
onfortunate  patriot ;  still,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
ideali  A  classical  cornelian  in  my  collection,  with  the  intaglio  head 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  [52],  shows  the  eSorts  of  some  artists  of  the 

Kg.  61.  Kg.  62. 
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Macedonian  period  to  blend  idealism  with  individualism.  This 
king's  heroic  beauty  made  the  task  easier;  but  as,  in  those  times, 
a  portrait  always  implied  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  a  bull's  horn  was 

h  MnaBDiB,  Ltoibd  Room,  No*.  160-162. 
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added  to  the  head  to  designate  Demetrius  as  the  son  of  Neptune ; 
whilst  in  order  to  combine  the  horn  with  the  homan  features,  the  hair 
was  carved  stifi^  reminding  one  of  the  rigidity  of  a  ball's  hair. 
Equally  grand  is  the  portrait  of  Perseus  [58},  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, on  a  cornelian  cameo  in  the  imperial  libraiy  at  Paris."*  It  so 
much  resembles  soma  ancient  hero,  that 
for  a  considerable  time  it  was  taken  for 
an  ideal  head  of  Ulysses.  Indeed,  if  we 
wish  to  get  real  Hellenic  portraits,  we 
must  leave  the  territory  of  Greece,  and 
seek  for  them  among  tiie  more  realistic 
nations  pervaded  by  Hellenism,  amid 
whom  Greek  art  descended  from  the 
loftier  heights  of  imaginative  beauty,  to 
tread  the  humbler  paths  of  reality. 
Hitherto  no  actual  portrait  has  been  dis- 
covered belonging  to  the  times  of  repub- 
lican Greece.  The  following  beautiful 
head  [54]  on  an  Asiatic  silver  coin,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  bears  the  simple 
inscription  BAZiAEdZ,  (the  coin)  "of  the 
king,"  is  with  the  greatest  plausibility 
attributed  to  the  younger  Cyrus :  the  die 
being  sunk  by  some  Ionian  Greek  at  the 
time  when  this  Satrap  of  Asia  Minor  rose 
in  rebellion  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  king. 
Still,  the  features  can  scarcely  be  feirly 
taken  for  a  portrait;  they  are  aitogether 
ideal,  in  &ct  the  embellished  representa- 
tion of  the  purest  Arian  type. 
The  abori^nal  barbarism  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire, — whioh  was  strongly  modified,  but  never  entirely 
overcome  by  the  civilization  of  the  conquerors, — ^renders  the  histoiy 
of  Hellenism  in  Asia,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most  instructive. 
It  is  recorded  on  the  relics  of  its  art,  especially  on  the  coins  of  those 
Greek  dynasties  which  were  not  surrounded  by  Greek  populations. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  confines  _of  India,  they  pro- 
claim the  supremacy  of  Greek  genius.  Still,  Hellenism  maintains 
its  glory  only  there  where  a  continuous,  uninterrupted,  influx  of 
Greek  elements  keeps  up  the  original  blood  and  spirit  of  the  con- 

'«  MiLLiN,  Monumnith>dilt.,l,XSX.;»aiTnma»fi»Mto1iMBiiUtlimar<kM.d4rAllif 
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qaexorg,  as  for  instance  at  the  court  of  the  Seleneidn  st  Antiocli,  and 
of  tbe  Ptolemies  at  Alexandiia.  Bat  here  the  degeneration  of  the 
royal  houses  coald  notdestroy  the  fertility  of  Hellenie  art;  though  in 
all  the  countries  which  were  locally  separated  from  Qreece,  Hellemsm 
declined,  and  went  over  into  harhansm  so  soon  as  the  original  Greek 
blood  of  tbe  conquerors  was  ankalgamated  with,  and  absorbed  by, 
native  intermixture. 

The  coins  of  the  kingdom  of  Bactria  give  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  general  rule.  During  the  ware  between  the  Scleucide 
and  the  Ptolemies,  Theodotas,  the  governor  of  Bactria  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy,  b.c.,  declared  himself  independent  of 
Syria,  and  founded  the  Greek  dynasty  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 
About  the  same  time  the  Parthians  rose  likewise  in  revolt  against 
Autiochiia  Theoa,  and  their  success  cut  the  Bactrians  off  ttom 
Greece  proper,  and  even  from  the  Grecians  of  Syria.  Still,  for  about 
a  century,  Greek  art  beyond  the  Hindoo  Knsh  did  not  decline. 

The  portrait  of  king  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  B.c.  170  [55],  is, 
on  the  coins,  a  most  creditable  spedmen  of  the  taste  and  workman- 
ship of  hie  artists.'"  The  isolation  of  the  n^ral  &mily,  however,  and 
its  remoteness  from  Greece  and  from  Hellenic  influences,  unavoid- 
ably brought  about  a  relapse  into  barbarism.  King  Hermtens,  lord 
of  Bactria,  b.c.  98  [56],  on  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  is,  accord- 

flg.  65.  Fig.  66. 
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ing  to  his  features,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Helioclesj  bnt  fbe 
workmanship  of  the  coin  is  heavy  and  coarse,  and  after  seeing  it  we 
caa  scarcely  be  surprised  at  learning  that  his  dynasty  was  soon 
superseded  by  rude  Turanian  invaders,  who,  having  no  alphabet  of 
their  own,  maintained  at  first  the  Greek,  and  then  adopted  the 
Indian  letters  and  language.  In  the  execution  of  the  typus  of  their 
coins,  tliey  exhibit  the  rudest  barbarism.    King  Kadphyses  [57], 

■"  For  these  tnd  other  exunpls*,  o£  Wiuos,  Arima  AnitjiM,  Londoiit  1641. 
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A.  D.  50,  had  hia  came  inscribed  in  Greek  characters,  on  his  coin, 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  bat  the  shape  of  his  aknll  is  Turanian, 
and  the  die-sinker  most  have  been  a  half-civilized  and  probably 
half-bred  Bactrian. 

The  series  of  the  Arsacide  coins  is  equally  inetmctive,  and  leads 
to  the  same  result  The  Macedonian  conquest  destroyed  at  once 
the  old  Persian  institntioiiB  and  civilization ;  for,  although  Alexander 
assumed  the  royal  insignia  and  maintained  the  couri;  etiquette 
and  provincial  administifttion  of  Persia,  yet  both  he  and  his  cour- 
tiers remained  Greeks,  and  could  not  transform  themselves  into 
AsiatJcB.  His  successors  in  Asia,  the  Selearadae,  were  atill  more 
averse  to  the  old  customs  of  the  empire.  They  therefore  removed 
their  residence  an4  the  capital  of  the  empire  £rom  Babylon,  which 
at  that  time  was  still  highly  flourishing,  so  &r  west  as  Antioch;  and 
tried  to  introduce  Greek  manners  and  despotic  centralized-civiliza- 
tion,  into  the  provinces  adjoining  the  seat  of  dominion.  The  out- 
lying Satrapies  could  not  long  be  kept  in  subjection :  and  during  the 
war  between  Antiochue  Theos  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  Egypt, 
Artaett  the  Satrap  stirred  up  the  Parthians  (256  B.  c),  and  at  the 
head  of  his  Scythian  horsemen  established  the  Parthian  empire  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek  Seleucidss,  who  could  not  hold  the  countxy 
beyond  the  Tigris.  But  Arsaces  did  not  go  back  to  the  Acheeme- 
nian  institutions:  he  kept  the  Arian  Persians  in  subjection,  who  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  to  Alexander  had  been  the  rulers  of  the  Empire : 
his  realm  might  easier  be  characterized  as  the  revival  of  the  Scythian 
empire  of  Aatyages.  The  Parthiana  had  no  indigenous  art  of  theii 
own :  according  to  Lucian,  they  were  Su  ^JJxaTM,  not  fiiends  of  art,'" 
and  they  had  to  borrow  their  artistic  forma  from  their  neighbors, 
just  as  the  Shemitic  nations  had  done  before  them. 
White  assuming  the  empire,  they  copied  the  Greek  language  and 

the  Greek  types  of  tiie  Seleu- 

cidee  on  their  coins ;  and  the 

portraits  of  Aksaces  L  [58], 

B.  c.  266,  and  of  (Phraates  L) 

AasACBS  V.  [59],  B.  c.  190- 

165,  on  their  silver  coins  in 

the    British    Musenm,    can 

scarcely    be     distinguished 

from  Greek  coins,  as  regards 

art;  but  the  globular  shape 

of  the   Parthian  skull  cha- 
racterizes them  sufficiently 
■<•  I.DOU«,  dt  4om«,  6. 
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•B  not  Hellenie.    The  conqaeat  of  the  Syrian  Empire  by  the  Romane 
soon  cat  off  the  inflnence  of  Helleniam,  and  isolated  the  Parthiana, 

whose  art  relapsed  gradti- 

ally  into  their  orij^al  bar- 

bariBm.  The  portrait  of  Ar- 

saces  Xn.  [60]  (Phraates 

UL),  B.  0.  50-60,  belongs 

to  the  beginning  of  the 

decline  of  art,  though  this 

kine  was  a  contemporary 

of  LnculluB,  Pompey,  and 

Julias     Ceeear.      Areaces 

the    Sixth   [61],  {Volo- 

geses  rV.,  A.D.  196)  ex- 
hibits a  radeness  as  if  all  the  traditions  of  art  had  become  forgotten. 
Still,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Commodas.  One  genera- 
tion after  him  we  see  a  new,  national,  Arian  art  Teviying  in  Per^a 
onder  the  Bassanides. 

Similar  caases  led  to  similar  resalta  in  the  Crimea,  or  as  the 
sncienta  called  it,  in  the  Taarian  or  Cinunerian  ChersonesoB. 
Greek  colonies  from  Heraclea  and  Miletus  established  themaelTes 
here  among  the  aboriginal  barbarians,  and 
introduced  art  and  civilization.  Sings  of 
Uieee  nations  stood  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Athens  and  Byzantium,  who  used  to 
buy  here  their  corn ;  until  Mithridates  the 
Great  [62],  king  of  Pontns,  occupied  the 
coantiy  (in  108  B.c.)  which  was  to  become 
the  scene  of  hia  suicide.  His  portrait  with 
the  rich  flowing  hair,  probably  a  copy  &om 
a  statue  representing  him  driving  a  cha- 
riot,* belongs  to  the  wonders  of  Gredan  art.  MitH*iD*Ti«. 

The  Greek  dynasty  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
Crimea,  died  off  in  the  second  generation  with  Asander ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  series  of  indigenous  kings,  who,  without  any 
historical  importance,  maintained  their  sway  down  to  the  4th  centnry 
of  our  era.  During  their  reign  the  Greek  colonies  of  Panticapfenm, 
Cher8onne8UB,Phanagoria,and  Gorgippia,  lost  their  Hellenic  charac- 
ters by  the  continuous  immigration  of  barbarians ;  and  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  art  disappeared  little  by  little  among  the  half-breed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conntiy, — until  all  Grecian  blood,  and  with  it,  civiliza- 
tion, became  absorbed  by  intercourse  with  the  barbarians.    The 
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following  Ukeaeeflea  of  SaiuromRtes  L  [68]  (13-17  b.  c),  RheBcuporb 
IL  [64]  ondw  Domituui,  md  Rhescuporie  IIL  [65],  (aia-219),  from 
their  coins  in  the  British  Moaeam,  ahow  the  progreesiog  rudeoess  of 
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the  representatioos,  as  well  as  the  ehbing  of  G^reek  blood  among  a 
world  of  "  barbarians,"  who,  according  to  tiieir  features,  belonged 
to  the  Slavonic  race. 

We  might  have  given  equally  instrnctive  speclmena  of  the  power 
and  BnceessiTe  extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Thrace,  Cilieia,  Adiahenej 
— from  the  coins  of  ttoae  countries, — clearly  proving  that  foreign 
art  cannot  maintain  itself  unong  nnartistical  races  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  must  decline  and  cease  so  soon  as  the  artistical  race  which 
imported  it  has  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with,  and  has 
merged  into,  the  balk  of  the  natives. 

VII. — THB    ABT    OF    BOKB. 


At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  and  princes  of  Italy  was  for  Qie  first  time  turned  towards  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  all  the  statues  and  relief  found  in  the  peninsula 
were  taken  for  Roman ;  and  the  antiquaries  liked  to  explain  any 
antique  representation  from  Livy'a  history,  and  Ovid's  metamor- 
phoses. Grecian  life  was  at  that  tame  nearly  unknown ;  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  remuned  subordinate  to  that  of  Roman ;  and 
the  works  of  antiquity  were  regarded  aa  illuetrationB  of  the  Roman 
claaucs.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Winckelman  and  hie  philosophi- 
cal school  applied  a  deeper  criticism  to  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  treat 
ing  them  as  equal  in  importance  to  the  literary  remuns  of  classical 
antiqni^,  a  reactionary  notion  spread  all  over  Europe,  that  the 
Romans  had  no  national  art  at  all ;  and  the  &ther  of  scientific  archss- 
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ology,  Winckelman  himselj^  says:**  "I  defy  those  who  speak  of  the 
Roman  style  of  art  to  describe  its  peculiarities  or  to  determine  its 
character."  About  this  time  it  was  proved  with  considerable  display 
of  eradition  that  fine  arts  were  paid,  but  not  honored,  at  Eome.  Plu 
tarch  was  cited,  who  says  in  sober  earnest  that,  however  we  might 
admire  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nobody  would  wish  to  become  Phi- 
dias :^  and  Petronius  also,"^  who,  though  speaking  satirically,  still 
expressed  the  common  Roman  feeling  by  saying,  that  ^a  nugget  of 
gold  is  more  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than  anything 
produced  by  those  foolish  Greeks,  Apelles  and  Phidias/  Accordingly, 
it  was  believed  that  all  the  Roman  sculptures  are  the  work  of  Greeks, 
mostly  freed-men,  who  lived  in  that  capital  of  the  old  world.  Such 
views  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  prevalent  idea  that  Roman  and 
Greek  mythology  was  altogether  identical.  The  monuments  of 
Rome,  however,  were  soon  more  thoroughly  sifted ;  and  a  number  of 
works  of  art  were  discovered  at  Pompeii,  nearly  all  of  them  of 
Italian  workmanship,^— and  that,  between  the  emperor  Augustus 
(under  whom  the  town  was  rebuilt,  after  having  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake),  and  the  emperor  Titus,  under  whom  it  was 
buried.  Archttologists  are,  Hierefore,  now  enabled  to  fix  more 
precisely  the  peculiarities  and  the  character  of  Hie  Roman  style; 
although  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  but  a  slight  modification  of 
Greek  art  The  ori^nal  Romans  had  no  feeling  for  fine  art ;  they 
were  the  ofl^ring  of  unartistical  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  witli  an 
admixture  of  Etruscans,  who  themselves  possessed  only  a  varnish  of 
art  superinduced.  The  few  monuments  which  adorned  republican 
Rome  before  the  conquest  of  Greecia  Magna, — ^the  statues  of  the 
dapitol  and  the  eflS^es  of  the  kings — ^were  without  exception  of  Tus^ 
can  workmanship ;  so  were  their  copper-coinage,  their  house-fumi- 
tn):e,  their  earthenware  and  bronze  vases.  The  Romans  never  vied 
with  their  neighbors  either  in  mechanical  skill  or  in  artistical  feeling ; 
their  only  task  was  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  When  at  last, 
by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  luxury  and  desire  of  display  intro- 
duced a  yearning  for  works  of  art,  and  that  statues  and  pictures  began 
to  play  an  important  part  at  all  the  public  shows,  triumphs  and  enter- 
tainments, it  was  Easier  to  plunder  the  provinces  and  to  fill  Rome 
with  the  most  celebrated  treasures  of  art  from  the  temples  and 
market-places  of  jGreece,  than  to  get  them  executed  by  native  artists 
xm  the  Tiber  itself.  Still,  the  growing  demand  and  failing  supply  at 
length  fostered  art  at  Rome ;  and  though  the  artists  were  mostly  of 

foreign  extraction, — for  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  Roman  to  be  a 

— — ^^—  — •■  —  -" — -  -- —   ---     -■■-- 
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sculptor — Roman  nationality  impressed  its  stamp  on  the  coins  and 
gems,  reliefs  and  statues,  marbles  and  bronzes,  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperors.    The  principal  features  of  Roman  ,art  are  a  somewhat 
ponderous  dignity,  and  a  want  of  poetical  inspiration,  but  withal  a 
close  imitation  of  native,  national  truthfulness,  and  great  regard  for 
individuality;  without  that  Greek  freshness,  freedom  and  harmony, 
which  rouse   in  the  beholder  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  nature 
of  our  soul.    The  composition  of  the  Roman  works  of  art  is  heavy, 
the  execution  often  over-polished  and  empty.    Whilst  the  Greek 
artist  selected  his  subjects  from  mythology,  the  Roman  liked  to  re- 
present sacrifices,  triumphal  processions,  military  marches,  batties, 
and  "  aUocutionSj**  marriage-feasts  and  other  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
The  Greek  idealized  the  features  of  great  men ;  the  Roman  did  not 
ennoble  the  ugliness  of  old  Tiberius,  the  idiocy  of  Domitian,  and 
the  ferocious  looks  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla.    The  Greek  made 
scarcely  any  distinction,  in  sculpture,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
barbarian — ^the  same  idealism  surrounds  them  both,  and  assimilates 
them  to  one  another;  the  Roman  artist  made  a  characteristical  dif- 
ference between  enemies  of  Rome  and  the  ctvis  Bomanus.   Still,  at  the 
time  of  the  Emperors,  the  Roman  type  itself  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
stant   Citizenship  having  been  extended  to  half  a  world,  barbarians 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  their  equally-barbarian  officers 
were  raised  first  into  the  Senate,  then  to  the  imperial  throne.  Accord- 
ingly, the  artists  of  Rome  gave,  on  the  whole,  less  importance  to  the 
type  than  to  the  costume  of  the  foreign  hostile  nations,  by  which 
alone  they  difTered  from  the  mongrel  Romans,  who  then  represented 
a  cosmopolitan  amalgam  of  all  the  white  races.     On  the  great 
cameos  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  at  Vienna  and  Paris 
(which,  by  their  dramatic  and  picturesque  composition  of  the  groups, 
materially  differ  fit)m  Greek  reliefe),  the  Pannonian  and  Vindeliqian 
prisoners  have  no  individual  features;  nor  is  the  statue  of  the  '^  river 
Jordan  '*  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Titus  characterized 
by  a  Shemitic  physiognomy ;  but,  on  the  column  and  arch  of  Trajan, 
which  contains  the  best  of  all  the  Roman  works  of  art,  we  easily 
recognise  the  Dacian  [70]  whose  features  are  perpetuated  in  the  Wal- 
lachian  of  our  days.    In  the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol,  and  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Vigna  Ammendola,^®  we  see  the  Celtic  GtBxH 
[71]  represented;  and  Mr.  Gottling  recognises  an  ancient  German 
[69]  in  the  statue  of  a  prisoner  which  adorned  a  triumphal  arch  at 
Rome. 

After  the  eclectic  idealism  prevalent  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  we  no  longer  find  any  endeavor  to  fix  the 

>•  MimufimU  InnKti  delT  Ituatuto  ArchMlogiea  di  Roma,  1,  PI 
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Dational  peculiaritiea  of  foreign  nationB  on  monninents  of  art  The 
Teatonic  Markoiii:iiis  on  the  columna  of  Antoninua,  the  Taranian 
Partihiaas  on  tlie  arch  of  Septimus  Sevenis,  differ  only  by  their  cos- 
tume from  DacianB,  and  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who  fight  against 
them;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  pfaaraonic  Egyptian  artists 
remiuned  unaurpassed,  even  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  accoracy 
with  which  they  observed  and  rendered  the  national  type  of  all  the 
tribes  with  which  they  happened  to  come  into  contact.  The  Assy- 
rians and  Pernans  were  second  in  this  respect  to  the  Egyptians;  still 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  faithfiil  enough,  whereas  with  the  Greeks  any 
national  peculiarity  merged  in  the  glorification  of  the  human  form : 
accordingly,  Egyptians  and  Asiatics  are  hy  them  drawn  and  sculp- 
tured with  Hellenic  features.  The  Roman  is  by  fiir  more  truthful, 
but  his  art  is  short-lived.  Before  Angustus  it  is  either  Etruscan  or 
Greek ;  after  Septimus  Severus  it  losea  its  national  character,  and 
step  by  step  transforms  itself  into  the  Byzantine  Christian.  Two 
ceotoriea  cany  ns  irom  the  beginning  of  Bomao  art  to  its  decay ; 
its  full  bloom  lasted  only  just  for  the  score  of  years  which  embraces 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tr^an,  since  under  Hadrian  it  lost  its 
Roman  features,  and  was  swamped  by  an  elegant  and  refined  imita- 
tion of  every  style  of  art.  About  the  same  time  that  the  imperial 
throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  Asiatic  Syrians,  of  Africans,  Arabs,  and 
northern  barbarians,  Roman  art  became  barbarous,  and  revived  only 
when,  ahont  the  time  of  Justinian  and  hia  successors,  a  new  nation- 
ality,—  the  Graeco-Byzantine — consolidated  and  cr^tallized  itself 
under  the  influences  of  Christianity  out  of  the  mixture  of  all  the 
races  in  the  Roman  empire. 

The  earliest  authentic  Roman  portrut 
we  know  is  the  hkeness  of  P.  Comeliaa 
Scipio  Africanus  [67].'*  All  earlier  effi- 
gies were  either  not  portraits  at  all, — as 
for  instance,  the  seven  Tuscan  statues  of 
the  kings,  mentioned  in  the  old  authors, 
which  stood  before  the  Capitol,  —  or 
they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  of  use  for 
ethnology.  This  applies  to  the  heads 
we  see  on  the  fiunily  coins  of  Rome,  upon 
which  the  ma^trates  liked  to  porpeta- 
ate  the  memory  of  illuHtrious  ancestors. 
None  of  these  silver  coins  are  anterior  to 
the  year  269  B.  c ;  their  size  is  small 


ni.«7. 


SoiPio  Avuoiatra. 
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and  their  workmanflhip  litUe  artaBtieaL  Besides,  we  know  fron 
Pliny  that  the  &mily  pride  of  the  RomanB  cared  more  for  the  name 
than  for  the  likenesseB  of  their  anoestors.  The  admiral  complain 
that  whilst  the  original  wax-effi^es  represented  the  great  men  bdc] 
as  they  really  had  heeo  (liiey  were  prohably  casts  of  the  &ces  of  thi 
deceased),  a  latdr  age  delight«d  in  silver  busts  and  in  the  workman 
ship  of  great  masters  (probably  Qreeks,  and  ipven  to  idealizing] 
wiUiout  regard  to  the  likeness.  Pliny's  complaint  cannot  apply  t 
the  portrait  of  Scipio,  which  is  entirely  individual,  and  of  that  sten 
and  energetic  cast  which  fiilly  expresses  the  Koman  cbaract«i 
Scipio  may  be  taken  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  Boman  patridai 
type;  for,  at  hia  time  the  aristocfacy  had  not  yet  lost  its  nations 
purity  by  tiie  admiztoro  of  foreign  blood.  Not  leas  charact«ri8ti 
is  the  head  of  Agrippa  [SSJ, — the  fiieud,  minister  and  son-in-law  o: 
Augustus,  and  maternal  ancestor  of  the  emperors  Caligula,  Clandin 
and  Nero.  Next  to  the  Boman  ^pe  represented  by  these  two  high]; 
expressive  portraits,  let  ub  conuder  the  features  of  their  enemiee 
Pig.  69  is  tlie  bust  of  a  "barbarian"  found  in  Tnyan's  forum,  now  h 

Kg.  68.  Fig.  eo. 


VauMm  AoKiPFA,  (PnUkv  o>li-) 


the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  description  of  the  ancien 
marbles  of  the  British  Museom,  afW  adverting  to  the  feelings  o\ 
rage,  disappointment  and  revenge  strongly  marked  in  this  &ce 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  head  was  intended  to  represent  Arminiu 
the  German  hero,  who  defeated  YaroB,  and  was  defeated  by  Genua 
nicna.  tir.  Gottling,  in  an  essay  which  has  become  veiy  popular  ii 
Germany,  attribntea  thia  head  with  specious  reaaouB  to  Thumelicue 
the  fighter  of  Bavenna,  son  of  Axminius.  We  therefore  scarcely  er 
in  seeking  the  original  Teutonic  typo  in  this  excellent  bust 
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Pig.  70. 


The  effigy  of  Decabalus, — prince  of  the  DaciaoB  [70],'*'  ia  cofaed 
from  ft  bas-relief  ori^nally  lieloii^ng  to 
the  triomphfll  arch  of  Trajan,  which  by  the 
addition  of  later  patchwork  haa  been  trana- 
fbrmed  into  an  arch  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Conatautine.  The  effigy  ia  peoa* 
liarly  intereatiog  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
present  Wailachians,  tnie  deacendante  of 
the  ancient  Dacians.  This  similitude 
between  the  Dacians  and  W^allacfaians  is 
not  ezclosively  confined  to  the  cast  of 
featsrea  nor  to  the  costume,  since  we  see 
on  the  reliefi  of  the  column  of  Tnyan,  Daouk. 

decorated  with    episodes  of  hie  Daciaa 

campaign,  that  even  this  moral  disuracter  haa  in  one  respect  remiuned 
the  same.  The  Bomane  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  stmck  by  the 
forociooB  treatment  of  prisoners  among  these  Dacians;  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  represent  theBacian  females,  who  tortured  the  disarmed 
and  feti:ered  Komans  with  raving  brutality.  The  aame  feature 
recozred  in  the  Hungarian  war  of  1849.  Hungarian  prisoners  were 
tortured  and  murdered  by  the  aervile  "WallacHan  population, — the 
females  being  always  the  most  cruel  among  them. 

We  copy  the  head  of  a  Celtic  Gaul  Kg.  71. 

[71]  from  a  sarcophague  found  in  the 
vineyard  Ammendola  at  Home.  It 
ia  characterized  by  a  pecoliar  (Gallic 
necklace  (torques),  and  by  angular 
expressive  features.  For  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  lees  acqniunted  wi& 
the  latest  archeeological  researches 
we  mention  the  fact,  that  the  cele- 
brated dying-Q^ladiator  of  the  Capitol 
has  been  recognized  to  be  a  Celt,  by 
Nibby'"  and  by  Raoul-Eochette. 

This  suggests  a  digression.  Having  ^ven  the  earliest  effigy  of  a 
Celt,  we  feel  bound  to  copy  likewise  the  features  of  a  Norman,  in 
order  to  put  the  principal  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britiah 
Islands  and  of  North  Ainerica  side  by  nde.  William  &e  Conqneror 
lived  in  times  and  among  nations  unpropitdona  to  art:  his  likeness, 
[72]  therefore,  cannot  be  peculiarly  characteristic    It  b  taken  from 

"■  Bbuondi,  Viltnt  Amu,  Ron*,  1600,  PL  44,  '<  Tietoria  Daoiok." 
Ml  O&MMnni'  tepraki  MsMsM  filMNalon  MoriAeNA.-  — A>B<fMMmmtj;  Till,  18S0, 
Aout. ;  oompue  Pubt,  XXXIV,  10-24. 
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the  celebrated  "Bayeox  tapestry,"  "*  which  Ib  coatemporaDeou8  with 
this  king,  uid  attributed  by  traditioD 
"*  '^  to  the  needle  of  Mathilda,  qneen  of  the 

conqaeror.  We  are  sorty  that,  together 
with  the  Norman  type,  we  are  unable 
to  give  a  standard  Anglo-Saxon  effigy ; 
but  queen  Mathilda  does  not  seem  to 
have  remarked  any  peculiar  differ- 
ence between  these  two  different  na- 
tionalities; which,  indeed,  were  of 
the  same  Scandiaavo-Teutonic  stock, 
— dednction  made  of  the  crowd  of 
continental  "flibnstierB"  who  flocked  to 
the  colors  of  William,  and  who  were 
Normans  only  by  courtesy.  Accord- 
ingly, king  Harold,  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  resembles  his  cousin 
William,  with  the  slight  exception,  that  he  and  his  Anglo-Saxons 
wore  mnstachios,  whereas  the  Normans  are  closely  shaved. 

Wo  continue.  If  it  should  now  be  asked  what  representations  of 
the  (lifFeront  nationalities  of  old  have  to  prove  abont  the  original 
"unity"  or  "diversity"  of  the  human  race,  we  point  to  the  unmistakable 
floniitancy  of  the  types  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Wallachs,  Ne- 
uroes,  Jowi, — which  are  at  the  present  day  exactly  such  as  were  repre- 
huiiUm)  on  ancient  moanments, — and  quote  Dr.  Frichard's  words 
UM  to  the  importance  of  this  &ct:  "If  it  should  be  found  that  within 
tliu  pdriod  of  time  to  which  historical  testimony  extends,  tiie  distin- 
uuUliing  characters  of  human  races  have  been  constant  and  undevi- 
Ktliiff,  it  would  become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  this 
m)ii«luiilon  with  the  inferences  obtained  &om  other  considera- 
Uo»«."  "■ 

'I'd  rutum  to  Boman  art  Its  importance  stands  in  no  relation  to  its 
rvftl  liitiritJi ;  it  had  a  marked  influence  not  only  over  early  Christian 
«ti|tll>turo,  but  even  on  mediseval  and  modem  art.  The  works  of 
Kifvut,  Assyria,  and  Etniria,  belong  altogether  to  the  domain  of 
HivUwology:  modem  artists  disdain  to  be  instructed  by  them,  although 
\)wy  litlght  leam  from  them  that  no  style  of  art  ever  maintained 
ttwiM  on  any  other  basis  than  nationality ; — but  they  cannot  emanci- 

ttitlv  thflliiolves  from  Greek  and  principally  from  Boman  influences. 
\  MiUllt*  to  thepecuUaritiesof  oarage,  that,  whilst  the  purity  of  the 
it)w(U«l  Atrms  of  the  Greek  statues  could  not  &il  to  maintain  their 
iHUKMHtluf  M  models  for  statuaries,  the  Boman  bas-relief  continnea  to 

m  KmmI«  JTMiwnnta,  Soe.  tf  AntiqwiiM,  1822,  tL  pi.  17. 
M  JTiMdrcAM,  ToL  lU.  p.  3,  •diUon  of  1687. 
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be  imitated  by  our  sculptors.  They  prefer  its  crowded,  melo-drama- 
tic  groups,  and  the  slight  attempt  at  perspective  (by  raising  the 
figures  of  the  first  plan  and  gradually  depressing  those  of  the  second 
and  third),  to  the  graceful  and  simple  Greek  bas-relief  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  sculptor,  not  by  unartistical  rules, 
— ^for  instance,  on  the  fiiezes  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Mausoleum. 
But,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  sculptors  of  our  day  belong 
mostly  to  the  neo-Latin  nations :  and  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Roman  literature  in  preference  to  that  of  Greek,  they  feel  instinctively 
a  greater  attraction  towards  the  works  of  imperial  Rome,  than  of  re- 
publican Greece.  So,  too,  does  the  bulk  of  the  public;  which  appre- 
ciates much  more  the  elegance  of  the  statues  of  the  Belvidere, — ^all 
of  them  works  of  the  Roman  period,  —  than  the  sublime  beauty  of 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  chaste  drawing  on  some  vases  of  Etruria 
and  Grecia  magna. 

We  have  now,  in  the  course  of  our  ethnological  survey  of  the 
history  of  art^  arrived  at  the  decay  of  the  nations  of  classical  anti- 
quity, and  reached  the  dawn  of  Christian  art  We  might  easily 
pursue  our  researches  down  to  the  present  day,  through  the  Byzantine 
period,  into  the  exclusively-national  art  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of 
Spain,  of  France,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Holland ;  but  the  characteristics 
of  all  these  "  schools,"  or  rather  nationalities,  of  painting,  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  their  diversity.  The 
history  of  Christian  art  has  often  been  written,  and  leads  invariably 
to  the  result,  that  art  never  developed  itself  but  on  a  national  basis ; 
that  close  imitation  of  foreign  forms  never  could  impart  life  to  art;  and 
that  eclecticism  invariably  leads  to  destruction.  Accordingly,  the 
Academies  of  painting  and  sculpture,  founded  upon  eclecticism, 
and  rejecting  art's  national  development,  became  always  and  every- 
where the  tombstones  of  art 


VIII.  —  ART    OP    AMERICAN    NATIONS. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  writing  the  history  of  the  indige- 
nous art  of  the  Red-race.  The  monuments  of  the  ante-Columbian 
civilization  of  America  but  little  regarded  in  their  country,  are 
excessively  rare  in  Europe.  There  are  but  few  persons,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Spanish  republics,  who  care  for  antiquity.  The 
English  race  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  interests  of  the  present, 
the  Spanish  too  much  disturbed  with  fears  about  the  future,  and 
therefore,  both  too  unsettied  and  too  uncomfortable,  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  relics  of  an  antiquity,  which,  however  impor- 
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tant  for  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  of  human  civilization,  has 
neither  the  charms  and  beauty  of  the  OrBBCo-Boman  period,  nor  the 
historical  interest  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  or  early  Christian  art  The 
Bed  nations,  of  whose  works  we  speak,  are  strangers  to  us ;  their 
civilization  remained  entirely  unconnected  with  our  history;  and 
was  too  different  from^  and  too  inferior  to,  the  development  of  the 
Japetides,  Shemites,  and  Turanians.  Ev^n  Chinese  art  has  a  greater 
chance  of  becoming  the  object  of  study,  than  the  monuments  of  the 
mound-builders,  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  of  the  Quichuas  and  Aymaras  of  Peru  and  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca.  China  is  still  a  mighty  empire ;  its  civilization,  how- 
ever strange,  cannot  be  ignored  by  us;  and  the  monuments  of 
Chinese  art  may  fitcilitate  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  institutions, 
the  religion  and  morals,  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of 
men, — with  whom,  at  the  same  time,  traffic  is  profitable. 

American  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  no  way  linked  to  the  present 
age.  The  refined  amateur  is  repelled  by  the  homeliness  of  most  of 
the  artistical  relics,  which  the  historian  is,  as  yet,  unable  to  connect 
with  certain  dates  and  personages.  This  is  the  reason  why  but  very 
few  persons  care  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  Peruvian  anti- 
quity ;  and  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  among  all  the  public  Museums 
of  Europe  there  are  but  two,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,'^  and  the  British 
Museum  in  London,  which  systematically  admit  American  monu- 
ments into  their  treasuries  of  art.  Of  private  collections  I  know  but 
four :  the  Central  American  antiquities  at  the  countiyH9eat  of  the 
late  Mr.  Freudentbal,  in  Moravia  (Austria),  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  in  searching  for  antiquities  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Guatemala, 
and  died  soon  after  &is  return  to  Vienna ;  the  extensive  collection 
of  Mr.  Uhde  at  Handschuhsheim,  near  Heidelberg  (Grand  duchy 
Baden);  and  the  two  Mexican  and  Peruvian  cabinets  of  MM. 
Jomard  and  AUier  at  Paris.  M.  Adrien  de  Longp6rier  published, 
in  1852,  a  Notice  of  the  monuments  exhibited  in  the  American  Hall 
of  the  Louvre,  from  which  we  see  that  it  contains : 

I. — 680  relics  of  Mexican  art,  consisting  of  mythological  statuettes, 
vases,  gems,  seals,  utensils,  instruments  of  music,  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  volcanic  stone,  granite,  basalt,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  crystal, 
obsidian,  jade,  jasper,  and  wood. 

DL  —  A  few  fragments  from  Palenqu6. 

HI.  —  About  three  hundred  statuettes  and  vases,  implements  and 

1**  The  Louyre  has,  within  the  last  few  yean,  acquired  the  Mexican  Antiquities  of  M. 
Latour  Allard,  published  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work ;  receiyed  as  gifts  the  equally 
important  Peruyian  antiquitieB  of  Mons.  Augrand,  together  with  the  smaller  colleotions  of 
Messra.  Masiiea  de  Clairfaly  Audif^ed»  V.  Sohdelclier,  and  seToral  other  gentlemen. 
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woollen  £Bkbricb  of  Peru,  from  Ouzco,  Lambazequ^,  Quiloa,  Bod^gon, 
Arica  and  Troxillo. 

IV. — Some  twenty  artiBtical  objects  from  the  Antilles  and  HaytL 

The  collections  of  the  British  Museum  have  not  yet  been  described 
and  published.  Huddled  together  as  they  are,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  with  Hindoo,  Burmese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  idols,  and 
with  the  implements  and  curiosities  of  the  South-Sea  isles,  they  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  The  Mexican  Cabinet  con- 
slating  principally  in  pottery,  or  in  statuettes  and  reliefe  in  terra 
cotta,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  shows  that  the  traditions  of 
Aztec  art  long  survived  the  conquest  by  Cortez ;  since  we  find  a 
Spanish  Yiceroy  moulded  in  clay  by  a  native  artist,  who  did  uot  flEtil 
to  distort  the  features  of  this  Spanish  hidalgo  into  the  typical  Mexi- 
can forma,  no  less  than  to  give  him  their  American  cast  of  skull, 
and  of  the  cheek-bones !  The  Peruvian  antiquities  are  likewise  ex- 
clusively of  baked  clay ;  some  of  them  gems  of  native  art  The 
Museum  might  easily  enrich  its  American  treasures;  for,  as  I 
learned  fit>m  the  most  reliable  sources,  many  Peruvian  gold  and 
silver  idols  find  their  way  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal 
Mint,  where  they  are  melted  down ;  since  they  have  no  artistic,  if 
great  archseological,  and  still  greater,  it  would  seem,  monetary  value. 

Many  American  Antiquities  were  published  in  the  extensive,  and 
more  or  less  costly  works,  of  Kingsborough,  Humboldt,  Lenoir, 
Warden,  Tschudi,  Rivero,Waldeck,  Catherwood,  d'Orbigny,  Stephens, 
Norman,  Brantz  Mayer,  Bartlett,  and  Squier ;  but,  fieiiling  to  interest 
the  public  in  the  same  way  as  Asiatic  and  European  antiquities, 
they  remained  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  some  ethnolo^cal 
scholars,  so  that  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  the  artisti- 
cal  importance  of  the  Monuments  of  America.  We  have,  in  the 
following  wood-cuts,  selected  the  most  characteristic  and  best  sculp- 
tured specimens  of  the  ante-Columbian  art  of  the  new  world,  in  hope 
that  they  may  become  the  means  of  exciting  a  greater  interest  for 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  Atiantic.  As  it  is  the  object  of  illustra- 
tions to  instruct  by  view,  as  well,  and  often  more  than  by  explication, 
we  add  but  few  words  to  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  America  will  for- 
ever remain  unconnected  with  history,** — ^mysterious  relics  of  a  civi- 

I*  [I  p«re«iTe  thftt  an  anonjmoas  **  Tiator  **  adrertises  in  the  Ifatifmal  InUUigenur  (Wash- 
ingtooy  D.  C,  ISth  October,  1656),  a  forthcoming  Tolnme,  wherein  **  more  than  twenty 
gentlemen,  embracing  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  eUrgy^  and  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
•ioa,  haTe  eome  forward " — all  in  Western  Virginia,  too — and  are  aotoally  going  to  vouch 
for  the  indubitable  authenticity  of  that  <*  canard" — so  famous,  among  arohseologists,  as 
Ifr.  Schoolcraft's  Ohio  pebble,  engraTcd  in  22  different  alphabets  at  "Graye  Creek  Jlat  I" 

To  facilitate  its  reappearance  in  good  society^  no  less  than  to  increase  the  receipts  of 
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lizatiou  which  they  alone  record  and  expound.  Mexicltn  antiqnities, 
however,  will  soon  receive  an  additional  importance  by  the  publica- 
tion (as  we  learn  from  his  friend  Mr.  E.  Geo.  Squier)  of  M.  Aubin, 
the  French  savant  who  has  devoted  a  life  of  study  to  the  researches 
on  the  Aztec  language  and  literature;  having,  by  a  residence  of  thir- 
teen years  in  Mexico,  and  by  the  lucky  discovery  of  the  collections 
and  MSS.  of  Botturini,  become  able  to*  obtain  all  the  materials  and 
the  information  for  deciphering  them,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  Aztec  empire  previous  to  Cortez.  A  few  years  hence,  the 
ante-Columbian  history  of  Mexico  will  be  as  accessible  to  us  as  the 
early  annals  of  any  European  nation;  for  hieroglyphical  documents 
are  not  wanting  which  contain  this  information :  whilst  the  researches 
of  Botturini,  which  in  the  past  century  were  cut  short  by  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  have  been  now  resumed  by  M.  Aubin ;  and,  in  his 
hands,  have  afforded  the  key  for  reading  these  sealed  books.^ 

The  hunter  tribes  of  America  evince  no  feeling  for  plastical  beauly ; 
yet  withal,  like  the  Turks  and  the  Celts,  they  have  a  considerable 
talent  for  decorative  designs,  and  some  perceptions  of  the  harmony 
of  colors.  The  originality  and  ornamental  combination  of  their  bead- 
work  and  embroidery  is  sufficientiy  known,  but  they  always  fail  in 
rendering  the  human  form.  Far  higher  was  the  civilization  of  that 
race  which  preceded  them  in  the  trans-AUeghanian  States.    We  call 

that  *<  Jfutettm,"  I  giTe  this  annonncement  a  wider  oiroolation  than  the  threatened  boot  is 
destined  to  obt^n,  by  referring  the  ourious  to  Squisb's  **  Obserrations  on  the  Aboriginal 
Monuments  of  the  Bfississippi  Yaney/'  New  York,  Sto.,  1S47,  pp.  71-9  (Extract  from  the 
l^ttfuaeUoM  ^  ih%  Amtrkan  JBiknoloffieal  SoeUtp,  toI.  ii.) ;  and  to  J^et  of  Mankind,  pp. 
662-8.— G.ILG.] 

1**  Among  recent  articles  which  show  how  this  new  school  of  American  archieologists 
augments,— consult  Squi  SB,  «<  Astec  Picture-writing  "  (New  York  T^ribune,  Not.  24, 1852) : — 
Babtlbtt,  <*  The  Aboriginal  Semi-ciriliiation  of  the  Great  Califomia  Basin,  with  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  popular  theory  of  the  Northern  Origin  of  the  Aiteos  of  Mexico  *'  (New  York 
Herald,  April  4,  1854): — Aubin,  **Lang.  Americaine.  Langue,  latt^rature  et  Ecritore 
Mexicaines  "  {EneydopidU  du  XIX**  SiieU,  Tome  xxri..  Supplements  pp.  600-7) : — Squub, 
"Les  Indiena  Ouatutot  du  Nicaragua"  (Athenasum  Francis,  22  D^embre,  1866): — Pbissb 
d*Aykrhbs,  ''Honduras — Am^rique  centrale  (V lUu$tration,  Paris,  8  D^embre,  1866):  — 
Bbassiub  di  Bovbbovbo,  <*  Letter  firom  Rabinal— Department  of  Vera  Pai "  {London  Aiko- 
naum,  Dec.  8,  1866) : — Idem,  «  Notes  d*un  Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale — Lettre  It  M. 
Alfred  Maury"  (NouvelU$  AnnaUt  de$  Voyaget,  Paris,  KabX,  1866):— with  Squisb's  cri- 
tique on  said  letter  (Qp.  dL,  D6c.  1866):— TBifsHKB,  <*The  New  Discoveries  in  Guatemala," 
and  **  Central  American  Arcbnology  *'  {London  Athenamm,  12th  Jan.,  and  Slst  May,  1866) ; 
since  enhanced  in  interest  by  Doh  Josi  Abtonio  Ubbutia's  **DiscoTery  of  additional  Mo- 
numents of  Antiquity  in  Central  America"  {Ibidem,  18  Dec  1866).  The  new  woik  of  Dm. 
BoHBBZBB  brings  another  distinguished  pioneer  into  the  field;  and  we  haTO  reason  to  hope 
that  much  Hght  wiU  be  thrown  upon  the  Indian  languages  of  New  Mexico,  California,  &c., 
by  the  coijoint  researches  of  two  gentiemen  eminentiy  qualified  for  the  task — Mr.  Jorb  R. 
Babtlbtt  (late  U.  8.  Boundary  Commissioner  to  Mexico,  and  now  Secretary  of  State  for 
Rhode  Island),  and  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Tvbxbb  (of  the  U.  8.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C). 
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them  "mound-builderB,"  from  the  regular  fortificationa  which  they 
have  erected  iu  several  of  the  western  and  southern  States.'*'  The 
Katchez,  destroyed  by  the  French  of  Louisiana,  in  the  last  century, 
seem  to  have,  in  part,  belonged  to  them.  A  most  characteristic, — we 
may  say  artistically-beautiful — head  [73]  in  red  pipe-clay,  the  work- 
manship of  these  unknown  mound-builders,  dug  up  and  published 
by  Squieh,'*  exhibits  the  peculiar  /ra- 
dian features  so  faithfully,  and  with  ^'8-  '^■ 
such  sculptural  perfection,  that  we  can- 
not withhold  our  admiration  from  their 
artistical  proficiency.  It  proves  three 
things ;  Ist,  That  these  "  mound-build- 
ers" were  American  Indiana  iu  type: — 
2d,  That  time  (age  ante-Columbian,  but 
otherwise  tinknown,)  ha^  not  changed 
the  type  of  this  indigenous  group  of 
races :— and  3d,  That  the  "  mound-build- 
ers "  were  probably  acquaint«d  with  no 
other  men  but  themselves.      In  every 

way  confirming  the  views  of  the  author  Modbb-bdilo*!. 

of  Orania  Americana. 

The  monuments  of  Mexico  partake  more  of  the  decorative  charac- 
ter, and  we  cannot  but  admire  their  ingenuity  in  making  use  of  the 
most  refractory  materials  for  artisfical  purposes.  The  following  three 
heads  were  all  published  by  the  various  authors  of  Antiquitit  Mexi- 
eainei.  Fig.  74,™  carved  of  wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  finish  and 
elegance;  fig.  75"°  belongs  to  a  statue  of  volcanic  stone;  fig.  76"' 
is  of  sraaragdite,  a  green,  hard,  gem-like  stone,  which  cannot,  by  our- 
selves, be  worked  otherwise  than  by  steel  or  bronze,  and  requires  the 
action  of  the  wheel  and  emery.     All  of  them  are  characterized  by  the 


•"  [Whilit  oorreeling  proof,  I  leam,  witli  the  duspost  njgrel,  of  the  demise,  at  New  Tork 
OQ  tho  14lh  Deo.  1866,  of  Dr.  Hihhann  E.  Luuewiq  ;  whom  I  saw  quite  well  tberu  last  Oc- 
tober. Onr  mntnal  rriead  Mr.  TbUbmb  will  deploro,  with  our  fellow-eta deots,  this  sudden 
loag  Che  more,  aa  he  has  id  preas  the  crowoiag  monamfliit  of  Ludkkio's  arduous  labors — )ho 
"  BihUogtaphy  of  Amtriean  Aboriginal  Linguutiei"  —  Iha  MSS.  of  which  We  looked  over 
to^cthor.  in  Loudon. —O.  B.  G.] 

IM  AHiitnl  MmumatU  of  the  Mittiaippi  TaUa/,  1848,  p.  246,  fig.  145. 

"■  Anti^UU  Mtiicaina  (Rtlalion  da  Troit  Exptd.  du  Cap.  Dupaix,  ISOS-T,  daiint  de 
C<ulalltda — par  Lehoib,  Wabden,  Fakct,  BahadKbe,  St.  Pbikst,  &c,,  Paris,  2ioIe.  folio, 
1884)— pi.  Ixiii.,  fig.  121,  p.  63— 2iide  Eip«d. 

"«  Idtm,  pi.  vi.  p.  7— Iro  Exp6d. 

"1  Idan,  SnppWment,  pi.  Tii.  p.  13 — 8mo  ExpM. : — compare  also  Hdmboidt  (Vua  da 
CvrdilOrai,  Paris,  foL  1810,  pi.  6Q),  "Tete  graT<e  en  pierre  dure  par  let  Iniiicna  Muys- 
eas;"  (AmmtcAh,  tr.  WiDiama,  London,  8to.,  1814,  ii.  p,  205);  who  eoosidera  the  atone  a 
MBaragdile,  ud  the  irorkmamhip  New  Grenadion. 
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peculiar  features  of  the  Central  American  group  of  the  Bed-men, 
Bf.  TA  Tig.  75. 


Uaziau  HntioAL  JMtnvMtn.  MmoU  Status. 

Fig  76.  in  the  fonnation  of  the  ekull,  as  well  as  by  their 

high  cheek-bones. 

The  drawings  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphical 
and  pictorial  MSS.  are  of  a  conventional  and 
decorative  character.  The  following  group 
from  the  astronomical  Fejervary  codex,  is  in- 
serted to  represent  the  state  in  which  they  pot^ 
tray  the  phases  of  the  moon,  according  to  Azteo 
mythology.  We  see  first  the  auu  and  the 
moon  quarrelling  [pven  in  wood-cut  77]:  the 
MmoAB  OvH.  °^^  gro'^Pi  '^^  ^'^  original  MS.,  shows  the 

defeat  of  the  moon,  which  in  the  third  gi-oup  is 
swallowed  by  the  sun  ;  the  fourth  figure  represents  the  triumphant 
flun ;  in  the  fifth,  the  conqueror  {veiy  unsestheticaliy)  apita  the  head 
of  the  moon  out,  as  symbol  of  the  first  quarter,^ 

We  merely  figure  one  specimen:  the  subject  being  hardly  intelli- 
gible without  the  eolan  of  the  original. 

Of  a  higher  importance  are  the  antiquities  of  Central  America ; 
though  a  comparison  of  the  different  publications  on  the  ruina  of 
Palenqu^  clearly  shows,  that  a  &ithfiil  co^^  of  those  monuments 
belongs  still  to  the  desiderata  of  archeeology.  The  idiotic  head  [78] 
published  by  Waldeck,"^  with  the  peculiar  artificial  deformation  of  the 

"■  EiNOiBOBODOR,  AntiquUitt  of  Maiea,  lii. ;  "  MS.  in  ths  posMMloD  of  Oabrisl  Fejer- 
•ftrf—igfi.  S,  6,  6,  7. 

M  Voyaft  PUtorttjue  rl  AnUolofiqiu  d»u  la  provinet  d4  Tueatao,  1884-6,  Psrls,  M. 
1B37;  pi.  nil.  p.  106— "Kalief  utroDDmlqaa  d«  Pklcnqaf"— (dtfTrntDtl;  glTeDln  Dei  Itio, 
Vacriplian,  1822,  pi.  S.) 
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Bfcnll ;  and  the  terra-cotta  idol,  [179]  ;"* 
— both  &om  Yucatan, — ehow  a  ten- 
dency towards  decorative  art;  which 
treate  even  the  humfw  form  merely 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  there- 
fore lays  a  peculiar  streea  on  the  head- 
dress, eyebrows,  wrinkles,  and  other 
accessories,  in  preference  to  the  puri^ 

of  the  principal  forms.  In  fact  we  may  characterize  tilie  relie&  of 
Palenqu^  by  this  peculiarity,  which  we  observe  in  a  smaller  degree 
on  Mexican  reliefe. 

The  few  monuments  of  Guatemala  hitherto  published,  among  those 
discovered  by  Squier,  are  of  a  purer  taste  and  higher  artistical  cha- 
racter. This  inedited  colossal  head  [80],  obligingly  communicated  to 
us  from  his  well-stored  portfolio,  found  by  him  at  Yulpates,  in  1858,  sur- 

»•  Utm,  pL  ads.—"  Mole  «t  T»b«  «d  ten*  enitc." 
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Fig.  80. 


pa&aeB  in  beauty  all  we  knew  before  of  the  art  of  the  Red-race.  Tbe 
Bimplioity  of  design,  the  exquisite 
fiuiah  of  execution,  and  the  earnest 
expreseion  of  the  head  in  queBtion  (to 
which  our  wood-cut  does  not  do  ade- 
quate justice),  place  it  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  productions  of  any 
Japetide  race.  Still,  the  Indian  charac- 
ter of  the  features  attests  sufficiently 
its  indigenouB  ori^n.  "We  owe  this 
gem  of  American  sculpture  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Squiee  ;  whose  name  is 
associated  with  so  many  important  re- 
searches and  enterprises,  that  he  has 
been  able  easily  to  transfer  to  us  the 
honor  of  publishing  the  best  of  all 
American  statuary.  To  it  we  add,  as 
specimens  of  Central  American  style, 
three  heads  from  one  of  his  published 
works."* 

Fig.  88. 


"We  copy  from  the  work  of  DS  Rivero  and  von  Tschudi,*"  the  fol- 
lowing terra-cotta  head  [84],  as  a  specimen  of  Peruvian  art;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  affinity  of  Indian  art  all  over  America,  we  com- 
pare it  with  a  Mexican  terra-cotta  head  [85].*"  The  resemblance 
in  artistic  treatment  between  both  figures  is  most  striking. 

Tschudi,  with  an  exaggeration  easily  explicable  in  the  discoverer 
and  commentator  of  monuments  fonaerly  unknown,  compares  his 
Peruvian  vase  to  any  Etruscan  work  of  pottery ;  but,  even  if  we  must 
dissent  from  his  view  in  respect  to  the  workmanship  of  the  liead  pub- 

"  yiearagua,  Now  Tork,  1862— No.  81,  tromi.,  p.  802,  "Idol  from  Momotomliita,"— Ho. 
Si,  rrom  ii.,  p.  62,  "Idota  at  Zapatero" — No.  88,  ii.,  p.  52,  >ame  iculptDres. 
■■*  Antigntdadtt  rtnianat,  Vtenna,  4to.,  1851,  Atlas,  lamiaa  ii. — head  od  a  vase. 
'^  Aniiqaillt  Mexkanut,  2iide  Expedition,  pi.  zziT/Dg.  71,  p.  20. 
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Bflhed  by  him,  we  may  admit  the  high  proficiency  of  Peruvian  art, 
ng.  Bt  Pig.  86. 


UunOAK  TBBBA-COTTA. 

when  we  behold  two  most  exquisite 
terra-cotta  heads  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum; which,  according  to  the  label 
on  them,  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
FnirnuTABs.  borhood    of   Lake    Titicaca.    Both 

of  them  are  here  edit«d  for  the  first 
time.  The  male  head  [86]  compares  advantageously  with  works 
of  Egyptian  or  Etruscan  artisanship,  whilst  preserving  tiie  charac- 
ter of  the  Indian  race;  and  the  female  head  [87},  with  its  artificial 


Fig.  8fl. 


Fig.  87. 


PMOTIAH  HALB. 


PkBirrua  Fimau. 


deformity  of  the  skull,  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  the  arfistical 
endowments  of  the  Aymaras. 

These  few  specimens  of  the  indigenous  ante-Colnmbian  art  of 
America  show  sufficiently  the  constancy  of  the  Indian  type — as  pre- 
served now  in  the  very  geographical  province  whence  each  relic  has 
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been  derived— during  all  the  historical  period  of  the  New  World,  and 
its  great  diflFerence  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  works  of  art.  Could 
we  hope  that  the  monuments  of  Central  and  South  America  might 
attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  more  American  scholars 
than  hitherto,  the  theory  of  the  Mongol  origin  of  the  Red-men  would 
soon  be  numbered  among  exploded  hypotheses,  —  to  be  forgotten, 
like  the  fond  illusions  of  Lord  Kingsborough ;  who  succumbed  pre- 
maturely, 'tis  said,  fortuneless  in  pocket  and  aberrated  in  mind, 
owing  to  his  sincere  and  munificent  endeavors  to  deduce  ^^  American 
Indians"  from  the  fialsely-supposed  "/m^  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel." 

IX. — ON    SOME    OF    THE    UNAKTISTIOAL    RACES. 

OouNT  de  Gobineau*s  publication  on  the  Inequalitj/  of  human 
raees^  is  certainly  a  work  sparkling  with  genius  and  originality,  if 
indulging  in  some  wild  hypotheses  not  supported  by  history.  By 
one  of  his  most  startling  assertions  he  derives  the  aptitude  for  art, 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  from  an  amalgamation  with  Black 
races.  For  him,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Assyrians  and  Etruscans,  are 
half-breeds,  mulattoes !  We  would  not  notice  this  strange  and  alto* 
gether-gratuitous  hypothesis,  had  not  several  other  works — unscien- 
tific,  but  important  by  the  intense  popularity  they  have  acquired, — 
held  out  the  expectation  that  the  Black  races  might,  after  all, 
turn  out  to  be  artistical,  and  hence  bring  about  a  new  era  of  art 
Sober  history  does  not  encourage  such  dreams,  nor  can  the  past  of 
the  Black  races  warrant  them.  Long  as  history  has  made  mention 
of  negroes,  they  have  never  had  any  art  of  their  own.  Their  features 
are  recorded  by  their  ancient  enemies^  not  by  themselves.  Egyptian 
kings  who,  from  the  earliest  times  of  antiquity,  came  often  into 
collision  with  the  blacks,  had  them  figured  as  defeated  enemies, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  subject  nations  bringing  tribute.  Their 
grotesque  features,  so  much  differing  from  the  Egyptian  type,  made 
them  a  favorite  subject  for  sculptural  supports  of  thrones,  chairs, 
vases,  &c. ;  or  painted  under  the  soles  of  sandals,  of  which  instances 
abound  in  Museums  as  well  as  in  the  larger  works  on  Egypt. 

To  the  many  examples  of  monumental  negroes  furnished  in 
"Types  of  Mankind,"  we  add  two  that  are  inedited,  due  to  M. 
Prisse  d'Avennes's  friendship  for  his  old  Egyptian  comrade,  Mr, 
Gliddon.     The  first  [fig.  88]  is  accompanied  by  tiie  following  memo- 

"  Ettai  tur  VInigaWi  det  Raeet  Humainet;  Svo,  vols.  I,  II,  1858;  III,  1864 ;  IT,  1865. 
Cf.,  on  the  same  subject,  Pott,  UngltichhtU  MemchUcher  Bassen  haupttaehlieh  vom  spraeh- 
vitttntefutftliehen  ttandpunku,  1856. 
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random : — "  Tombeau  de  S<fhampthi  (Tliibea), — sous  Amounoph  HI " 
Pig.  88. 


(niebui  SoiiJptiiret 


ud  Jfiittat. 

-Xmth  djvaatj—  16th  etatarj  B.  0.) 


Hg.89. 


—about  the  16th  centniy  b.  o.  The 
second  [fig.  89]  ie  the  head  of  ooe 
of  two  exquisitely-designed  and 
colored  foil-length  negroes,  identical 
in  afyle,  supporting  a  "Vaae  peint 
(jaane,  tnuts  ronges)  sur  les  parois 
da  tombeau  de  Aich^tioti,  prStre 
chai^  de  I'autel  et  des  ^riturea  do 
grande  temple  de  Thfebes,  sous 
Ramsss  Vn, — JLX.*  dynaatie  (hypo- 
g^  de  Gk)umah)."  The  first  cor- 
roborates that  which,  since  Morton's 

day,  has  ceased  to  be  dispnt«d,  viz :  the  existence,  during  all  the 
monnmental  period  of  Egypt,  of  at  least  three  dittinet  type*  of  man 
along  the  Nile,  Egj/ptian,  ShemUie  and  Ntgritian;  the  second  (which 
point,  Mr,  Gliddon's  and  M.  Prisaes's  long  familiarity  with  Egypt 
render  them  competent  authorities  to  assert),  is  identical,  after  3000 


/o  o. 
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yean  of  time,  with  the  ordinar;  class  of  black  slaves  still  imported 
from  the  upper  Nile-basin  for  sale  in  the  bazaara  at  Curo. 

Both  these  monaments  belong  to  the  XVilth  and  XXth  dynaeties, 
which  carried  the  fmns  of  the  Fharaobs  to  the  apper  Kile  and  to  the 
Enphrates.  The  other  artistical  nations  of  antiqni^  knew  little  of 
the  Negpo-race.  They  did  not  come  before  Solomon's  epoch  into 
immediate  and  constant  contact  with  it.  We  see  soon  after,  how- 
ever, a  negro  in  an  Assyrian  battle-ecene  of  the  time  of  Sasqon,  at 
KhoFsabad  [90]."*  He  might  have  been  exported  from  Memphis  by 
Phoenician  slave-dealers  to  Asia, 
''8-'*-  where    he    fell    fighting    for   his 

master  against  the  Assyrians;  who 
did  not  fail .  to  perpetuate  the 
memoiy  of  sach  an  extraordinary 
feature  as  a  Maek  warrior  must 
have  been  to  them.  On  that  re- 
markable relief  of  the  tomb  of 
Darius  Hystaspea,  at  PersepoUs, 

_— -'S ili.iwa     ._ij  ,         {»upra,  p.?    fig.  85)  we  have  seen 

^i^^^^^^^P^  — ^pg^       the  negro  as  a  representative  of 
Africa.    The  Greeks  seldom  drew 
blacks:  still,  on  beautiful  vases  of 
Ehobiabad-Nmso.  *^*  British  Mnseum  we  meet  with 

the  well-known  negro  features  in  a 
battle-scene,  [See  the  annexed  plate  IX,  fig.  1].  Another  such 
vase,  with  the  representation  of  Hercules  slaying  negroes,  has  been 
publiBhed  by  Micali.^"*  Etruscan  potters,  who,  as  already  remaiked, 
liked  to  draw  Oriental  types,  moulded  vases  into  the  shape  of  a  negro 
head,  and  coupled  it  sometimes  with  the  head  of  white  males  or 
females.  The  British  Museum  contfuns  several  of  these  veiy  cha- 
racteristic utensils.  [See  Plate  IX,  figs.  2,  8,  4].  These  two  Etru- 
rian vases  are  not  older  than  the  4th  century  b.  c. — ^probably  between 
200  and  250  b.  c.  The  medal-room  of  the  British  Museum  containa, 
besides,  three  silver  coins  of  Delphi,  age  abont  400  b.  c;  having  on 
one  &ce  the  head  of  a  negro,  with  the  woolly  hair  admirably  indi- 
cated ;  and  on  the  other  a  goat's  head  seen  in  front-view,  between 
two  dolphins,  the  usual  type  of  Delphi.  We  know  likewise  eeverd 
Roman  cameos,  which  represent  negroes  with  all  the  refined  eleguice 
of  the  imperial  epoch  [91].  Thus  we  possess  effigies  of  negroes 
drawn  by  six  different  nations  of  antiquity:  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans;  from  about  the  ISth  cen- 

■■  BOTTA,  Mimmuia  ii  Jfmm,  pi.  S8.  <"  JTamwuiilt  AntidU. 


I      -l- 
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Etruscan  Vase 


Elruscai\  drinking-jars. 
( Brilisli  Husenm-) 
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tury  B.  c,  to  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  which  all  speak  for  the 
unalterable  constancy  of  the  negro  type  such  as  it  «    m 

is  in  our  own  days.  We  see  that  it  was  not  only 
the  color,  but  tiie  peculiar  type  that  struck  the 
ancients;  and  which  the  Romans,  for  instance, 
knew  quite  as  minutely  as  any  modem  ethnolo- 
gists. Petronius,  who  lived  under  the  emperor 
Nero,  describes,  in  his  Novel,  three  vagabond 
literary  men  who,  having  taken  passage  in  a 
ship  on  the  Mediterranean,  suddenly  discover  that 
it  belongs  to  a  merchant  on  board,  whom  two  of  s  ^n 
them  had  previously  robbed.  Dreading  his  revenge,  (PuUtky  CoU.) 
one  of  them  says : 

« Bamolpns,  being  a  scholar,  has  certainly  ink  with  him:  let  ns  therefore  dye  onrselTes 
from  top  to  toe,  and  as  Ethiopian  slaree  we  shall  be  at  his  command  withont  fear  of  torture; 
for  by  the  change  of  color  we  shall  deoeiTe  oar  enemies."  But  Geiton  exclaims  in  reply : 
**  as  if  color  alone  could  transform  our  shape!  for  many  things  have  to  conspire  that  the  lie 
might  be  maintained  under  any  circumstances.  Or  can  we  fill  our  lips  with  an  ugly  swell- 
ing ?  can  we  crisp  our  hair  with  an  iron  ?  and  mark  our  forehead  with  scars  f  and  distend 
our  shanks  into  a  curre  ?  and  draw  our  heels  down  to  the  earth  f  and  change  our  beard  into 
a  foreign  fashion? — artificial  color  besmears  the  body,  but  does  not  change  if'u 

Voltaire  has  somewhere  wittily  remarked,  "  the  first  white  man 
who  beheld  a  negro  must  have  been  greatly  astonished;  but  the 
reasoner  who  claims  that  the  negro  comes  from  the  white  man 
astonishes  me  a  great  deal  more." 

Negroes,  however,  are  not  the  only  unartistical  race.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Shemites  among  the  whites,  and  we  must  add 
to  them  the  Turanian  or  Turk-Tartar  family  of  nations ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Hungarians  proper,  the  Turks  and  Turkomans,  the  Finns,  and 
some  migratory  tribes  of  southern  Siberia;  none  of  them  ever  having 
produced  any  painter  or  sculptor.  But  not  even  all  the  Japetides  are 
endowed  with  artistical  tendencies.  The  Celts  and  Slavonians,  and 
among  the  Teutonic  races,  the  Scandinavians,  had  no  national  art 
The  imagery  of  their  epics  and  lyrics  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
sculptural ;  their  buildings,  pictures  and  statues,  are  characterized  by 
no  peculiar  type,  and  are  either  the  works  of  foreigners,  or  servile 
imitations  of  imported  models.  The  Turks  and  Celts  have,  at  least, 
a  peculiar  feeling  for  ornament,  for  decorative  art  and  harmony  of 
colors ;  but  all  the  other  nations  mentioned  above  have  never  felt 
that  inward  impulse  which  prompted  even  the  semi-civilized  Toltecan 

*u  T.  Pbtbonii  Abbitbi,  Satmeon,  cap.  Gil :  — compare  the  extract  ftrom  Virgil  in  J^yptt 
of  Mankind  (p.  255) ;  and  the  quotation  fW>m  Loomav's  l^iblet:  (p.  246)  which  is  but  the 
Arabian  or  Persian  dress  of  the  same  idea  in  JEsop's. 
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nations  of  America  to  build  gigantic  stmctures  and  to  adom  them 
with  sculptores  and  paintings  :^^  the  genius  of  art  has  never  smiled 
upon  them.  But,  such  being  the  indubitable  facts  of  history,  have 
we  therefore  to  consider  Hungarians,  Celts,  Shemites  and  Scandina- 
vians, as  lower  races  than  the  ante-Columbian  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Aymaras  and  Quichoas  of  Peru  ?  Are  we,  because  some  nations 
got  peculiar  endowments  not  shared  by  other  races,  to  transfer  these 
&ct8  into  the  moral,  social,  and  political  sphere  ?  Are  the  scientific 
facts  about  the  original  "  unity  "  or  "  diversity  "  of  human  races,  and 
their  equal  or  unequal  mental  and  artistic  endowments,  to  bear 
upon  their  political,  social,  and  legal  treatment  ?  Are  the  Shemites 
to  be  despised  because  they  cannot  understand  epics  and  theogoniesf 
and  the  Celts  oppressed  because  their  imagination  predominates 
over  their  reasoning  faculties?  and  the  l^egroes  enslaved  because 
they  never  arrive  at  orthography  or  grammatical  correctness?  Will 
the  Hungarians,  if  they  could  be  forced  to  forget  their  language  and 
to  speak  German;  and  the  Poles,  if  they  merge  into  the  Russian 
family,  become  more  useful  to  mankind  than  in  their  own  languages? 
Will  they,  by  changing  their  idiom,  change  their  national  peculiari- 
ties? Can  they  develope  themselves  under  oppression  and  on  a 
foreign  basis,  better  than  in  freedom  and  in  their  national  individu- 
ality? To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  reply:  whatever  be 
their  origin  and  endowments.  They  are  all  men;  that  is  to  say, 
beings  possessing  reason  and  conscience,  responsible  for  their  actions 
to  their  Creator,  to  mankind  and  to  themselves,  able  to  recognise 
truth,  and  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness." 

*^So  true  Ib  tUs  remark,  that  Wali>iok  (Ftfeafoji,  p.  84)  relates  how  the  MeridaKot  are 
exoeUent  imitators  and  olerer  workmen  to  this  day;  possessing,  like  their  ancestors,  an  innate 
power  for  soulptnre  and  drawing.  Again,  in  a  more  austral  and  less  artistic  part  of  America, 
the  mtdailO'hreedB  between  Indians,  negroes  and  Portuguese,  hare  much  talent  for  art 
(DsBSBT,  Voyage  pUtoretgue  au  BrfyUy  m,  p.  84).  In  spite  even  of  Islamism,  this  perdu- 
rable raoe-instinot  breaks  forth  in  Egypt  among  the  Theban  feUikha ;  whose  Denvenuto 
Cellinis,  i^th  the  humblest  instruments,  mannfaeture  ''modem  antiques"  with  sufficient 
skill  to  gratify  that  <*loTe  for  Egyptian  art"  professed  by  the  most  fastidious  Anglo-Saxon 
tourist  Ali  CAMif6oiiii  was,  during  my  time  at  Thebes,  the  Shhykk  of  natiTe  artists  in 
that  line.  My  ftiend  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris,  and  myself,  supplied  him  with  all  the  small  tools  we 
could  spare  (Mts  of  tin  and  gilass,  broken  penkniTes,  nails,  old  toothbrushes,  &c.),  in  hopes 
through  such  means,  under  Proyidence,  to  flood  the  market  with  antiquarian  curiosities 
satisfactory  to  "  les  badauds;"  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  their  chipping  the  monu- 
ments.   (See  my  Appeal  to  the  AnHquanei,  London,  Madden,  1841,  pp.  18d-46).— G.  R.  G.] 
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X. — HINDOO    AND    CHINESE    CIVILIZATIONS    AND    ART, 

The  peninsula  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  by  sand-deserts  and  ranges  of  inaccessible  moun- 
tains.  The  few  long  and  narrow  passes  which  lead  through  these 
mountains,  were  rarely  used  as  means  of  communication  with  the 
West  and  North,  for  they  are  the  home  of  warlike  robber-tribes,  ac- 
customed to  levy  black-mail  on  the  surrounding  populations.  The 
currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  directions  of  the  winds,  led  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Hindoos  to  the  South-East,  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
its  island-world.  It  was  thither  that  India  sent  her  culture  and  re- 
li^on :  untouched  by  the  lively  development  of  the  classical  western 
world,  she  remained  unconnected  with  the  current  of  our  history. 

Scarce  and  feint  were  the  legends  about  that  great  country  of  the 
East,  which,  in  times  of  classical  antiquity,  reached  the  West  by  the 
way  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  mythical  tradition  of  the  triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  was  all  that  reminded  republican  Greece 
of  the  home  of  spices  and  gems.  Guided  by  this  tradition,  Alex- 
ander the  Macedonian  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  fable-land;  but 
even  his  adventurous  spirit  had  to  give  up  progress  into  the  interior. 
The  elephants,  which  he  brought  from  the  upper  Penjaub,  decided 
the  battles  of  his  successors  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  his 
death ;  down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  them  went  up  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatus.  This  animal  must  have 
lived  ftdl  fifty  years  in  Macedonian  harness  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  being  the  last  evidence  of  the  unrivalled  eastern  conquests 
of  the  great  Macedonian.  The  Roman  Legions  were  never  able  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  which  barred  access  to  Hindost^n ;  and  a 
few  merchants  and  ambassadors  were  the  only  western  people,  who, 
during  the  times  of  classical  antiquity,  had  seen  the  sacred  rivers  of 
the  peninsula.^^  The  development  of  society,  religion,  government, 
and  art,  with  the  Hindoos,  their  institution  of  castes,  their  single  and 
efficient  system  of  self-government,  their  elaborate  code  of  law,  their 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  their  stupendous  works  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  are,  therefore,  all  of  indigenous  growth.  They 
are  certainly  not  derived  from,  and  many  of  them  are  probably 
much  anterior  to,  the  Macedonian  invasion ;  which  could  not  have 
left  any  lasting  trace ;  both  from  its  short  duration,  and  from  the 

*»  One  of  these  successftil  traTellen,  Babdxsambs,  gives  us  the  first  desoription  of  a 
Hindoo  rock-temple  adorned  with  the  sonlptores  of  an  androgynous  €K>d.  See  PoRPBXBlot 
epmd  SrounTM,  Sclo^.  Phyt.  i.  p.  144. 
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comparatively  small  extent  of  the  territory  overrun  by  the  forces  of 
Alexander,  and  even  of  Seleucus  and  Demetrius,  his  Syrian  and 
Bactrian  successors. 

[The  Panjab  remained  under  the  nominal  swaj  of  the  Macedonians  for  about  ten  jears, 
when  this  supremaoj  was  thrown  off  bj  Sandraoottus  {Chandragupta)^  about  817  b.  o.  ; 
when  Seleucus  of  Syri*  found  it  wiser  to  make  peace  with  the  rebel  Hindoo  raja,  and  to 
glTe  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  from  Demetrius  to 
Menander  and  ApoUodorus, — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  century — ^were  likewise  suserains 
of  the  country  on  the  Indus  until  120  b.  o.  Still,  they  resided  in  Bactria;  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  Greek  mythology,  and  consequently  of  Greek  art  intimately  connected  with  it, 
anywhere  in  the  Punjab :  on  the  contrary,  the  Bactrian  kings  put  the  representation  of 
the  Hindoo  ShiTa  and  of  his  bull  Nandi  on  their  coins  struck  for  the  Indian  dominions. 
Hellenism,  therefore,  did  not  spread  along  the  Indus,  but  it  had  to  yield  to  Hindooism. 

After  the  Macedonian  risit,  Hindostin  remained  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  undis- 
turbed by  foreigners;  outliving  the  fierce  contest  between  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism; 
ciTilizing  by  the  former  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  extending  its  moral  influence  to  Thibet 
and  China,  whilst  the  latter  couTcrted  Java  about  a.  d.  800.  Two  centuries  after  that 
cTent,  Shah  Mahmoud,  of  Ghusni,  the  monotheistic  fanatic,  called  «the  destroyer  of 
idols,*'  OTerran  the  north  of  Hindostftn,  burning  the  towns,  sacking  the  temples,  and 
breaking  the  images ;  and  settled  his  Patt4n  and  Affgh&n  followers  in  this  fertile  country. 
Ever  since  his  time,  northern  Turanian  conquerors  found  no  difficulty  to  iuTade  India, 
either  for  pillage  or  for  conquest  Timur,  Baber,  and  Nadir  Shah,  flooded  the  country  with 
their  followers,  in  succession;  and  planted  a  numerous  Mohammedan  population,  and 
Islamite  dynasties,  among  the  effeminate  Hindoos.  Arab  merchants  spread,  at  the  same 
time,  OTcr  all  the  coasts  and  islands,  and  couTerted  Malay-Jara  (which  had  previously 
accepted  the  civilisation  and  religion  of  the  Vedas)  to  Isl4m ;  about  a.  d.  1400.  Still,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  peninsuU  remained  unshaken  by  the  purer  religion  and 
social  institutions  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  European  invaders  came  next  More 
systemically  than  their  Mussulman  predecessors,  they  broke  up  the  legal  institutions  and 
the  traditions  of  indigenous  administration.  They  swept  away  the  old  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  the  country ;  but  the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  and  his  views  of  God  and  nature, 
of  law  and  society,  remain  unchanged.  The  population  lives  among,  but  does  not  intermix 
with,  their  former  rulers,  the  Mussulmans ;  nor  with  their  present  European  lords — who 
(to  use  a  geological  simile)  are  in  India  the  two  newest  strata  of  recent  date ;  covering  the 
primary  formations  mechanically,  but  failing  to  transform  chemically  the  old  plutonic 
rocks  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.] 

With  the  Hindoos,  religion,  institutions,  and  art,  are  (as  every- 
where amid  aboriginal  races)  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
the  physical  features  of  the  country.  Here  the  exuberant  power  of 
tropical  vegetation,  equally  gigantic  in  creation  and  in  destruction, 
subdue  the  energies  of  man.  The  sudden  changes  of  temperature, — 
the  tropical  rains  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  swell  the  rivulet 
into  a  great  stream, — the  snowy  mountain-peaks  and  mighty  rivers, 
— the  jungles  that,  with  their  ^lofty  bamboo,  encroach  upon  every 
inch  of  ground  left  uncultivated, — the  strange  trees,  of  which  every 
branch  becomes  a  new  stem, — the  powerful  animals,  from  the  ele- 
phant, and  tiger,  down  to  the  white  ant  dangerous  to  the  works  of 
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hnmau  industry  by  its  enormous  numbers,  —  in  short,  all  nature 
appears  in  such  overwhelming  features,  that  the  Hindoo  gives  up 
the  continuous  struggle  with  it,  and  finds  his  reward  not  in  activity 
but  in  passive  contemplation.  His  imagination  soon  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  his  understanding;  and  in  mythology,  art,  and  science,  takes 
an  unrestrained  flight  into  the  transcendental,  the  monstrous  and 
shapeless. 

The  Hindoo  adores  "  nature,"  as  well  its  destructive  as  its  creative 
power;  he  recognises  a  soul  in  every  living  creature;  he  believes  in 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  throws  the  corpse  of 
his  beloved  into  the  Ganges  or  into  the  fire,  the  sooner  to  be  dissolved 
into  its  original  atoms  by  the  pure  elements.  The  "JVtrvano,"  with 
the  ancient  Buddhists,  and  the  ^^  TogKa'^  with  the  Brahmans,  that 
IB  to  say,  the  losing  of  the  individuality  in  contemplation — a  death- 
like state— being  with  him'  the  noblest  aim  of  life  and  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity,  death  has  no  terrors  for  him : — ^he  fiings  himself 
under  the  wheels  of  the  triumphal  car  of  Shiva  at  Jaggernaut,  and 
the  widow  willingly  ascends  the  pile  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
In  the  nature  around  him,  destruction  being  always  followed  by 
immediate  regeneration,  he  believes  creation  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
<ycle  of  one  and  the  same  life,  only  changing  its  form;  and  his  poets 
sing,  that 

**  Like  u  men  throw  away  old  garments,  and  clothe  themselreB  in  new  attire, 
Thus  the  sonl  leaTee  the  body  and  migrates  into  another." 

Nature  being  to  the  Hindoo  the  incarnation  of  Godhead,  he  has 
a  deeply  reverential  feeling  for  it ;  and  adorns  his  works  of  art  with 
flowers  in  such  a  profusion,  that  man  and  his  actions  become  often 
only  accessories  of  this  adornment.  Still,  it  is  not  in  an  arbitrary 
way  that  he  bheds  his  flowers  on  poetry  and  sculpture ;  they  always 
have  a  deeper,  symbolical  meaning. 

During  the  inundations,  when  the  valley  of  Bengal  is  nearly  lost 
under  the  waters,  the  petals  of  the  Lotus  flower  alone  swimming  on 
the  waves,  bear  evidence  that  the  vital  powers  of  nature  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  floods.  This  flower  became,  therefore,  the 
symbol  of  life  and  of  creation :  it  is  the  throne  of  all  the  Qods,  and 
especially  of  Brahma  the  creator. 

The  representation  of  Kama,  the  Gk>d  of  Love,  is  one  of  the  most 
gracefully  symbolical — though  entirely  unplastic,  specimens  of 
Hindoo  imagination.  It  is  a  smiling  child  with  bow  and  arrows, 
riding  on  a  parrot  The  bow  is  a  bent  sugar-cane  adorned  with 
flowers,  the  string  is  formed  by  a  row  of  flying  bees,  and  the  arrow 
is  a  lily.  Thus  the  Hindoo  tries  to  represent  the  gentleness  and  in- 
constancy, the  impudence  and  the  innocence,  the  sweetness  and  the 
stings,  of  love,  in  one  and  the  same  image. 
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In  the  same  symbolical  way,  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Pleasure 
is  the  Goddess  of  Nature ;  for,  Nature  is  always  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  always  natural.  She  is  the  wife  of  Shiva  —  the  God  of 
Destruction,  and  holds  a  fliower  in  one  hand,  with  a  snake  coiled 
around  it :  since  pleasure  is  blended  with  danger,  as  life  and  beauty 

with  death* 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  Hindoo  Architecture,  nor  give  any 
details  of  the  wonders  of  the  cave-temples,  some  of  them  resembling 
our  churches  by  their  nave  and  aisles.  Space  forbids  me  to  speak  of 
the  colossal  tanks  in  the  south  surrounded  by  huge  buildings,  and 
^omed  by  grand  flights  of  steps ;  or  of  the  deep  wells  in  the  west, 
cut  into  the  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  series  of  galleries,  to  afford 
eool  shade  in  that  hot  climate.  I  must  not  here  enumerate  their 
triumphal  monuments,  their  columns  decorated  with  relie&,  their 
grand  arches  surmounted  by  statues.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  Hindoo  art,  through  all  the  epochs  of  its  history,  was  entirely 
indigenous  and  peculiar  to  the  peninsula.  The  great  palaces, 
temples,  and  tombs  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  bear  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  native  architecture,  being  themselves 
analogous  to  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  and  the  seraglios  of  Constantinople 
or  of  Moorish  Spain. 

The  character  of  Hindoo  sculpture  is  similar  to  Hindoo  poetry : 
it  is  eminently  feminine.  We  find  with  their  artists  always  a  deli- 
cate  feeling  for  the  pleasant  and  graceful,  as  well  as  for  the  pompous 
and  adorned,  whilst  they  &il  in  their  attempts  at  grandeur,  —  being 
either  crushed  by  the  exuberance  of  the  decorative  element,  or  losing 
themselves  in  tasteless  and  adventurous  exaggeration.  In  general, 
their  statues  and  reliefs  are  true  in  the  principal  forms,  and  soft  and 
elaborate  in  execution. 

The  sculptors  are  peculiarly  successful  in  rendering  the  expression 
of  deep  contemplation,  or  of  religious  devotion.  The  representa- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  of  the  greatest  sweetness ;  the  feminine 
passive  character  of  the  Hindoos  being  admirably  portrayed  in  their 
pleasant  simplicity.  But  when  a  God  is  to  be  drawn  in  action,  and 
his  power  to  be  symbolized,  the  artist  failed  in  his  task :  unable  to 
reproduce  superhuman  power  by  idealizing  the  human  form,  he 
betook  himself  to  unartistic  and  symbolical  methods,  as  by  multi- 
plying head  and  hands.  Such  symbolical  personifications  of  Godhead 
are  not  at  all  exclusively  Hindoo;  they  were  not  unknown  to  the 
mythology,  and  earlier  poets  of  Greece.  The  Giants,  with  their 
hundred  arms;  Geryon,  with  three  bodies;  and  Polyphemus,  with  his 
eye  on  the  forehead ;  are  subjects  of  art  as  unplastic  as  any  creatures 
of  Hindoo  imagination.  But  the  Greek  sculptors  avoided  to  represent 
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such  myths,  whereas  the  Indian  artists  had  often  to  deal  with  them ; 
and  we  mast  confess,  that  sometimes  they  succeeded  in  conciliating 
them  with  good  taste,  by  giving  prominence  to  the  principal  pure 
forms,  and  treating  the  monstrous  appendages  as  decorative  accesso- 
ries. Monstrosity  is,  on  the  wiiole,  not  the  principal  character  of 
Hindoo  art ;  but  monstrous  idols  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  European 
visitor  of  India  more  than  artistically-carved  statues ;  he  buys  them 
and  carries  them  to  tiie  West,  on  account  of  their  very  oddity. 
Hence,  our  public  collections  and  curiosity-shops  are  swamped  with 
four-handed  and  three-headed  monsters,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  fiur  spedmens  of  Hindoo  art,  though  they  have  given  rise  to 
the  general  belief  that  Hindostdn  has  no  art  worthy  to  be  noticed. 
We  can  scarcely  womder  that  such  is  the  case,  since  the  public  at 
large — let  us  boldly  avow  it,-^€fcres  little  for  art:  how  then  should 
it  take  an  interest  in  an  art  founded  on  myths,  institutions,  and  a 
culture  which  has  scarcely  any  affinity  with  our  own  civilization  t 
The  few  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  who  devote  their  time  to  the 
literature  of  Hindost^n,  are  but  too  often  philologists,  without  any 
artistic  education.  We  have,  therefore,  no  publications  on  Hindoo 
art,  such  as  those  of  Champollion,  Rosellini,  and  Lepsius,  on  Egypt, 
or  of  Texier,  Flandin,  Botta,  and  Layard,  on  Pei^ia  and  Assyria. 
The  most  important  sculptures  of  India  have  not  yet  been  copied; 
and  the  collections  brought  to  the  West  have  not  been  made  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Hindoo  art 
in  its  different  schools  and  epochs.  The  confusion  becomes  still 
greater,  by  the  fact  that  the  old  mythology  of  Brahmanism  has,  with 
a  few  slight  alterations,  remained  the  religion  of  the  population  down 
to  our  days.  Idols  are  cast  and  carved  continually,  and  their  barba- 
rous style  throws  discredit  on  the  better  specimens  of  former  ages. 
Our  knowledge  of  Indian  art  is  only  fragmentary,  and  scarcely  autho- 
rizes us  to  assign  its  proper  position  to  every  monument,  either 
artistically  or  chronologically.  Still,  a  few  &cts  are  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, to  serve  as  a  clue  in  the  labyrinth  of  Hindoo  art 

The  rock-caves,  with  their  fantastic,  exuberant,  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  reliefe,  are  all  of  Buddhist  origin.  They  are  more  chaste 
in  style  than  the  idols  of  the  present  worshippers  of  Shiva;  and 
belong  to  a  period  of  Indian  history,  classical  for  art  and  ix>etry, 
from  500  B.  c,  to  about  300  a.  d.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  it  is  the 
same  period  in  which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus,  and  the 
Roman  artists  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  flourished  in  Europe. 

Still  more  graceftil,  and  more  serene,  are  the  Hindoo  sculptures  of 
the  isle  of  Java,  which  we  meet  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Boro- 
Bodo  and  Barandanum.  The  great  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  have  published  a  few  specimens  of  those 
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4x-«L£nc  reu«& :  -vLiclL  ma^  be  placed  among  the  beetprodactionBof 
an.  The  following  drawing  of  a  colossal 
iuad  of  Buddha  ^dlj  *"  in  a  volcanic  Btone, 
now-  In  the  Gl^tothec  of  Munich,  maj 
gire  an  Idea  of  the  elegance  and  faminine 
character  of  those  teolptores. 

The  groat  balk  of  the  idols,  in  the  col. 
lection   of  the  British  Mnseom,  of  the 
East  India  Hoiue,  and  of  king  Louis  at 
Munich,  belong  to  another  st^le,  which 
we  call  the  florid  s^le,  chatacterised  in 
its  beat  spedmens  by  an  elaborate  ele- 
gance, and  often  bj  affectation  of  en'eet- 
neea,  wil^L  a  profosion  of  ornaments  which 
encomben  the  figoree.    Fig.  92,  from  a 
hmaze  of  the  British  Museum,  representing  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess 
of  BeantT,  or  Hindoo  Tenos,  is  a  foir  e^>ecimen 
of  this  style ;  which  belongs  to  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centnij  of  onr  era,  and  is  still  imitated  by 
die  modem  artists  of  India.  There  are  some  mde 
figures,  of  an  entirely  di&teot  style,  in  some 
of  the  Moseams  of  Europe ;  and  agun  others 
erideatly  archuc  in  thdr  ^pe :  still,  all  of  them 
are  chancterized  by  the  eame  long  pointed  nose, 
the  same  mild  eye,  and  the  same  sweetness  of 
expression  in  the  oval  &ce, — ^whichfbrm  stall  the 
^stinctiTe  marks  of  the  high  castes  of  Hiit- 
dost^ 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  see  a  school  of 

■It,  80  enunently  feminine,  apply  itself  to  the  ser* 

Ti<«  of  a  more  martial  race ;  tiying  to  represent 

'4h  Jamw  m*1  the  court-life  of  the  Turanian  Dynasties,  established 

m.*^  Xni— XVmth  oentuiy  all  over  the  peninsula.    The  minia- 

•gmM^AHft«f  Ik  ti"**  "f  fihah  JehAn,  Jehitngir,  Akbar,  and  Au- 

vaHk.«RM*Bf  adninUA-    Whether  they  represent  the  splendor 

■I^MMVaiMH^W  portray  scenes  of  domestic  life,  there  is  such  a 

MHfek^bgiw^C  fttfudiipl>y^  in  them,  such  a  modest  grace  in 

'MHMiMhhMii  vbA  *  dtum,  espedally  in  the  female  forms,  that 

'^■iHi^^tawtab  ***o  toEoiopoftn  taste,  as  the  tales  of  the  Ara- 

^^«^^    ^^  ,^  ten  i>  no  peiBpective  to  be  met  with  in  those 

'     an^cte^iWV«f  ■'t*^'^'^'^^!^'"^  isannataial;  the  cos- 


^ggl^  BW^Bg  somewhat  awkward. 
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eminently  Hindoo ;  but  the  features  of  the  pereons  repreBented  mark 

their  foreign  ori^n.   ThelikeneBSofapriQce 

of  the  house  of  Timiir  [82],  probably  Barab  ^'-  ^■ 

the  brother  of  Aareugzeb,  on  a  eanjouyz- 

cameo  of  mj  collection,  shows  a  Turanian 

cast  of  features.  * 

Four  portraitsofMohammedan  princes  and 
statesmen  in  India,  of  the  time  of  Aureng- 
zeb  (1658-lTOT), — selected  from  a  lai^  col- 
lection of  likenesses  painted  by  contempo- 
rary Hindoo  artists  and  now  adorning  my 
ludian  Museum — «re  most  remarkable  for 
their  excellent  characterization  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  the  Muslim  aristocracy  in  India,  

during  the  XVHth  century.    Shah  JsHiN    bi„„„p^oMft^cwM 
[98],  die  Grand  Mogul  of  Delhi,  from  1628 

to  1658,  is  the  grandson  of  Akbar  the  Great,  who  was  grandson  to 
Babnr,  —  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mo- 
guls, which  gave  an  uninterrupted  suoceusion 
of  six  great  rulers  to  India,  from  1494  to 
1707.  Babur,  a  Turkoman  from  Fergh^a, 
was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Timdr-leng ; 
and,  though  promiscuous  polygamy  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  national  type  of  any  race,  we  still 
behold,  in  this  portrait  of  Shah  Jeh&n,  the 
old  Turanian  character,  reaembling  the  por^ 
triuts  of  the  Parthian  kings. 

KhAn  KhAnh  a,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Sultan  of  Beejapoore  in  the  Bekh&n,  ia  a  Ta- 

mul  convert  to  IsUm.  [See  his  portrait,  slightly  enlarged,  tinted  to 
give  the  color  of  his  skin,  in  Gliddon's  "  Ethnographic  Tableau"  (No. 
46,  Rindao,)  at  the  end  of  this  volume.]  He  represents  the  abori^nal 
negroid(2>r<iOTdtan)  race  ofthe  southern  table-lands  of  Hindosttln;  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Brahman  race  of  the  Gangetic  valley — 
which  is  not  aboriginal,  but  a  conquering  race  coming  originally  from 
beyond  the  Hindoo  Kuah,  and  closely  allied  to  tiie  Arians  of  Persia. 
Kh^  Kbdnna's  Chief,  Mahm6oi>  Ann.  Shah  [94],  of  Beejapoore, 
claimed  descent  fr^m  the  present  Osmanlees.  His  ancestor,  Tnsstif 
Kh&n  (1501),  founder  of  the  empire  of  Beejapoore,  having  been 
the  son  of  Sultan  Amurath  IL,  of  Anatolia,  his  round  Turanian  skull 
is  still  more  characteristic  than  that  of  Shah  Jehfln. 

Shah  Mirza  [as  such  he  stands  in  the  "Ethnographic  Tablean," 
(Ko.  28,  Uzbek  Tatar)},  the  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Qolconda, 
is  an  Uzbek  Tartar:  and  MollahRCkha  [95],  his  chief  clerk,  c 
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disown  his  Arab  desceat ;  the  cunning  She- 
mitic  features  are  numiBtakeable.  MtiSA 
KhAn,  [96]  the  Affgh&n  General-in-Chief  of 
Golconda,  is  stamped  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  his  race.  We  see  in  this  remark- 
able assemblage  of  the  etat«Bmen  of  Gol- 
conda, under  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abd-Al- 
lAhEobcha,  (about  the  middleoftheXVnth 
ceutury,)  all  the  elements  of  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  Hindostin.  Whoever  has  lived 
tor  a  while  in  India  will  recognise  in  them 
Hdii  KhXh.  ^^  most  charactetistic  t^pes  of  Islamite 

aristocracy  in  the  Dekhftn,  as  it  is  still  seen 
at  the  Court  of  the  Niz&m. 

The  Earopeau  conquest  of  India  has  not  improved  art  among  the 
natives.  Tiying  to  imitate  their  European  lords,  and  struck  with  the 
peculiar  effect  of  light  in  our  drawings  and  paintings,  the  Hindoo 
painters  have  lost  the  traditions  of  their  own  art,  and  are  lapsing 
into  barbarism,  wherever  the  contact  with  Europeans  is  great — for 
instance,  in  Bengal:  whilst  the  painters  of  the  Dekh&n  are  somewhat 
better,  though  not  equal  to  the  masters  who  produced  those  miniature- 
likenesses,  kC;  of  the  greater  time  of  the  Grand  Moguls. 

The  preliminaiy  remark,  that  we  do  not  know  sufficiently  the  monu- 
ments of  HindoHt&n  to  characterize  the  different  schools  and  epochs 
of  art,  applies  with  still  stronger  force  to  the  peninsula  east  of  the 
Ganges.  We  know,  however,  the  monotonous  statues  of  Buddha, 
carved  and  cast  by  the  artists  of  Birma,  well  enough  to  see  that  Bir- 
mese  art  is  clumsier  than  Indian ;  whilst  the  features  of  the  statues 
are  altogether  different  from  the  Hindoo  cast  As  to  Siam  and 
Coehin-China,  concerning  their  art,  we  were  unable  to  get  any  tacts 
whatever.  These  countries  are  visited  only  by  a  few  merchants  aud 
missionaries,  who  ignore  art     China  is  by  &r  better  known,  in  this 
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respect,  than  the  Malay  peniDBula  and  it«  adjacent  eountriea ;  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist  and  philoaopher,  since  it  is 
the  country  where  the  Yellow-race  has  developed  itself  on  founda- 
tione  entirely  peculiar  and  entirely  indigenous.  In  Chinaall  the  citi- 
zens are  politically  equal :  legally  there  are  neither  patricians,  nor 
slaves,  nor  serfa ;  neither  privileged  nor  unprotected  classes  in  the 
country.  The  priosta  form  no  hierarchy,  the  officials  are  not  chosen 
from  among  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  The  Yellow-race  has  not  been 
trained  hy  theocracy,  nor  ennobled  by  chivalry.  From  the  very 
earliest  times,  we  tind  with  the  Chinese  a  thorough  centralization;  a 
well-organized  bureaucracy,  open  to  competition  ;  a  paternal  despots 
ism,  carefully  superintending,  regulating,  repressing  and  suppressing 
the  moral  exertions  of  the  people,  and  providing  that  nobody  should 
a^ire  to  a  position  to  which  he  has  not  become  entitled  by  his  train- 
ing, and  his  degrees  taken  at  the  regular  examination.  The  emperor 
eitson  the  throne  as  the  incarnation  of  sober  common  sense;  the  priest 
is  the  servant  of  the  state ;  the  church  and  school  are  police-estahliali- 
ments,  by  which  the  Chinese  is  taught  blindly  to  respect  authority, 
officials,  "law  and  order,"  and  to  which  every  child  is  sent  to  learn 
practical  sciences.  In  fact,  it  is  the  system  of  patriarchal,  enlight- 
ened, absolutism, — so  much  praised  by  the  statesmen  of  continental 
Europe,  and  many  self-called  "  radicals  "  of  England ;  the  system  of 
a  nobility  of  merit  and  office;  of  centralized  funetionarism ;  of  select 
committees  and  boards  of  inquiry ;  of  orders  in  council,  and  volumi- 
nous instructions  for  the  people  how  to  beliave  so  as  to  become  happy ; 
of  checks  and  counter-checks;  of  spies  and  denunciations;  of  police 
regulations  and  vexations.  In  short,  China  is  the  country  of  enlight- 
enment, of  equality,  and  of  the  bamboo, — paternally  applied  to  every- 
body, from  the  prime  minister  to  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  ground. 
These  institutions  show  clearly  that  the  Chinese  is  endowed  with 
a  sober  and  dry  imagination,  that  cold  reason  predominates,  and  that 
the  creative  power  is  scarcely  developed  in  him.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  reverie,  depth  of  feeling,  and  philosophical  research,  are 
unknown  to  his  literature.  Hie  artista  never  attempted  to  create  an 
ideal:  they  are  materialists  and  flat  imiUitors  of  nature,  struck 
rather  by  the  difference  than  the  affinity  of  forms ;  their  aim  is  there- 
fore always  the  characteristical,  not  the  beautiful.  This  tendency 
leads  them  to  exaggeration  and  caricature.  Imitating  nature  in  a 
Ber\-ile  manner,  the  picturesque  is  much  more  in  their  way  than  the 
Bcniptural;  the  naked  form  remained  altogether  misunderstood  by 
them.  They  do  not  see  and  copy  the  principal  outlines,  but  the 
accidental  details:  the  wrinkles,  the  hair,  or  the  swelling  of  the 
muscles.  As  to  drapery,  they  imitate  principally  its  folds,  and  seem 
to  forget  that  they  cover  a  body. 
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In  regard  to  tbe  materials  employed  by  the  Chinese  artiBt,  we 
£nd  that  he  ezoelB  in  casting  of  mBtals,  and  that  no  atone  is  so  hard 
as  to  deter  lum  by  technical  difScultaes  from  employing  it  He 
carves  in  wood  and  ivory,  he  chisels  the  marble,  be  cnts  the  gem,  he 
moulds  the  clay,  he  makes  the  best  potteiy.  Wood-euttiiig  and  litho- 
graphy were  indigenous  in  China,  long  before  Europe  knew  them. 

We  may  say  without  exaggeration,  tiiat  alt  tiie  materials,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  workmanship  of  the  West,  are  known  among 
the  Yellow-race;  and  that  in  skill  and  industry  the  son  of  the  Celes- 
tial empire  surpasses  the  Japetide.  Bnt  how  to  deid  artistically  with 
a  material,  how  to  combine  it  with,  and  make  it  subservient  to, 
ti)e  idea  of  the  work  of  art,  this  remained  an  unsolved  problem  to 
the  Chinaman.  Seduced  by  bis  mechanical  skill,  he  seeks  the 
highest  aim  of  art  in  overcoming  practical  difficultiee :  accordingly. 


ng.97. 


ng.8a. 


Cbi»bb  oamio,  (Fulttty  Coll.).  Cwnis  Ood. 

he  delights  in  treating  his  material  in  the  most  ansuitable  way, — 
transforming  ivory  into  lace ;  or  sculpturing,  from  hard  stone,  figures 
covered  with  a  net  of  unbroken  meshes.  He  startles  the  mtnd  by 
the  patience  with  which  he  makes  artistical  puzzles,  instead  of  ex- 
citing the  imagination  by  the  composition,  and  creating  delight 
through  the  purity  and  beauty  of  forms. 

The  preceding  two  heads  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of  the  Tellow- 
race  and  its  art  Fig.  97  is  the  smiling  portrait  of  a  high  functionary, 
from  a  cameo  in  my  collection.  Fig.  98,  the  head  of  the  frowning 
God  of  the  Polar  star,  comes  from  a  statuette  in  the  British  Museum. 
Both  of  them  are  intensely  characteristic  specimens  of  an  art  never 
influenced  by  foreign  agencies;  and  scarcely  showing  any  affinity 
with  the  sculptures,  either  of  our  classical  western,  or  of  the  conter- 
minous Hindoo  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  III- 

THE  CRANIAL  OHABACTEBISTIGS  OF  THE  RAGES  OF  MEN. 

BT  J.  AITKBN  MBIG8,  ILD, 
or  m  iOAMMX  or  HAfmui  mbsom  m  nauaaraUf  wauaw  <m  wbm  coujoi  ov  twamum,  wn. 


Mbsses.  Nott  axd  Guddoh: 

My  Dkab  Sibb. — In  answer  to  your  yery  poHte  request  of  June  14th,  tliftt  I  shoiild 
ftmueh  yon  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  and  present  oondition  of  Sunum 
Cramoicopy^  and  the  intimate  and  important  relations  whioh  it  bears  to  the  great  problems 
of  Ethnology,  I  send  yon  the  acoompadying  sketoh,  whioh  yoa  must  reoMTO  cum  gramo 
saUsy  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  drawn  up  daring  the  hot  and  oppressite  nigihts  of  ndd- 
sommer,  and  amidst  the  ezaoting  intermptions  neoessarily  attendant  npon  the  praotioe 
of  my  profession. 

Haying,  as  yoa  are  aware,  deyoted  some  portion  of  my  I^sore  time,  daring  the  sammer 
of  1855,  to  arranging  and  classifying  the  magnifioent  ooUeetion  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton, 
preparatory  to  issuing  a  foarth  edition  of  the  Gatalogae  (the  fifS.  of  whioh  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences  in  December  last),  I  haye  thoaght  proper  to  embody 
in  this  sketch  some  notice  of  the  additions  and  changes  which  this  CoUectioQ  has  onder- 
gone  once  the  demise  of  its  illastrioas  foonder.  In  attempting  to  set  forth,  in  a  general 
way,  the  cranial  oharaoters  which  differentiate  the  Races  of  Men,  I  haye  indicated  the 
trae  yalae,  not  only  of  the  CoOection  itself,  bat  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  M.  also.  For  by 
determining  those  constant  differences  which  oonstitate  typical  forms  of  crania,  we  esta- 
blish the  fundamental,  anatomical  fsots  or  principles  open  which  a  trae  dasdfication  of  the 
haman  family  mast  be  erected. 

In  the  treatment  of  my  sabject,  yoa  will  obserye  that  I  haye  oonfined  myself  chiefly  to  a 
rimple  statement  of  fkcts,  careAilly  and  designedly  abstaining  firom  the  ezpresnon  of  any 
opinion  apon  the  prematarely,  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  anwisely 
mooted  questions  of  the  origin  and  primitiye  aflUiations  of  man.  Not  a  little  study  and 
reflection  incline  me  to  the  belief  that  long  years  of  seyere  and  earnest  research  are  yet 
necessary  before  we  can  pronounce  authoritatiyeiy  upon  these  ultimate  and  perplexing 
problems  of  Ethnology. 

Yflvy  truly  yours,  fte., 
Pbilad.,  Dionan.,  1856.  J.  ATTKEN  MEIG& 
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I. 

<<Howmiiehmaj  theaiiAlomirtBeein  tliemtfednin«f  mu  Howmuoh 
more  the  phyidognoidsti  And  how  mnoh  tlie  most  the  anatomisti  who  is  m 
phytiognomietl  I  blush  when  I  think  how  nrooh  I  ongjit  to  know,  and  of 
how  mnoh  I  un  ignorant^  while  writing  <m  a  pert  of  the  body  of  man  which 
is  so  superior  to  al  that  OBJaase  haa  jal  dSeooTered— to  all  belief,  to  all 
oonoeptionl 

"I  oonsider  the  lyBtem  of  the  bones  as  the  great  ooliine  of  man,  and  the 
sikaB  aediapriiNipalpait  if  lhafti^fiAMa>'' 

A  OOMPBEHENSIVB  and  carefolly  oonducted  inqmiy  into  the  cranial 
characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  constitates  a  subject  as  unlimited 
in  its  extent  and  yariely,  as  it  is  important  in  its  results.  Such  an 
inquiry  is  essentially  the  zoological  consideration  of  man,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  consideration  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  great 
animal  seriesi  and  the  consequent  application  to  him  of  those  funda- 
mental laws  which  concern  the  subordination  of  parts,  and  the  esta- 
blishment and  conelatioii  of  q^eoiflie  fonns. 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry,  is  the  detennination  of  those  dif- 
ferences by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the 
human  cranium  and  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Lawbskob 
long  ago  indicated,  in  his  valuable  Leetmr9$j  the  importance  of  this 
procedure.  ^^  As  the  monkey-race,"  says  he,  **  approach  Ihe  nearest 
to  man  in  structure  and  actions,  and  thdr  forms  are  so  much  like 
the  human,  as  to  have  procured  for  them  tilne  epithet,  anthrapih 
merphau9j  we  must  compare  them  to  man,  in  order  to  fioid  out  tiie 
specific  characters  of  the  latter;  and  we  must  institute  this  com- 
parison particularly  with  those  called  orangoutangs."^  Such  a 
comparison  between  ihe  aanium  of  a  n^gro  and  that  of  a  gorilla, 
has  been  admirably  drawn  by  Pro£  Owen.'  The  seoond  step  leads 
to  a  recognition  of  the  poSnts  of  diflSsrence  and  resemblance  between 
the  crania  of  the  yarious  groups  compodng  the  human  fiunily.  Kow 
in  elucidating  these  resemblanoes  anddiffiarenoes,  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  anthn^Mdogy,  or  man  codogioaUy  considered.  But  our 
eranioeoopy,  to  be  XMropetly  initiative  or  introductory  to  anthro- 
pology, must  be  comparative, — not  humanly  comparative  only,  but 
zoologically.  In  other  words,  as  naturalists — using  that  term  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense — we  must  reocgaize  the  commence- 

1  Leetores  <m  GomparatiTe  Anatomy,  Physiologjf  Zoologjf  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Man.    By  Wm.  lawrenoe,  F.R.S.    London,  1S4S,  p.  88l 

s  DeoeriptiTs  Gatalogoe  of  the  Osteolof^  Series  oontaiiied  In  the  Mnsenm  «f  the  Royal 
CoDege  of  Snrgeoas.    IL  785.    1868. 
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ment  of  cranioscopy  in  the  lower  series.  If  we  first  compare  the 
crania  of  the  lowest  types  of  man  with  the  most  anthropoid  of  those 
of  the  monkey  group,  and  then  carefully  observe  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  so-called  superior  and  inferior  forms  of  each 
group,  respectively,  and  finally  compare  these  relations  together,  we 
commence  our  studies  properly.  For  in  so  doing,  we  in  reality 
study  the  extent,  nature,  and  significance  of  the  wide  gap  which 
appears  effectually  to  separate  man  firom  the  brute  creation.  I  say, 
appears  —  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  inasmuch  as  in  nature's  plan  there 
may  be  no  gap  at  all;  the  intervening  forms  may  have  become 
extinct,  they  may,  unknown  to  us,  be  living  in  some  unexplored 
regions  of  the  earth ;  or  they  may  yet  appear,  at  some  future  period, 
to  substantiate  that  harmonious  and  successional  unity  which  seems 
to  underlie  the  entire  system  of  the  universe. 

In  the  accompanying  table  will  be  found  a  series  of  figures  repre- 
senting  the  juvenile,  or  immature,  and  adult  skulls  of  the  anthropo- 
morphous monkeys,  the  adult  or  permanent  forms  of  the  lower  types 
both  of  men  and  monkeys,  and,  lastly,  a  well-known  representation 
of  the  highest  form  of  the  "human  head  divine," — all  arranged  in 
conformity  with  what  appears  to  be  the  indication  of  nature.  Such 
an  arrangement  shows  us,  at  a  glance,  that  among  the  different  tribes 
of  monkeys,  as  among  the  various  races  of  men,  there  are  numerous 
types  or  forms  of  skull ;  that  for  each  of  tJiese  natural  groups,  there 
is  a  gradation  of  cranial  forms ;  that  the  greatest  resemblances  be- 
tween the  two  groups  —  resemblances  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
transitionary  or  connecting  link  as  a  part  of  nature's  plan — are  to  be 
sought  for  in  or  between  the  lower  types  of  each,  and  not  between 
the  lowest  man  and  highest  monkey,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  that 
the  undeveloped  crania  of  the  Chimpanzee,  Orang,  and  other  higher 
types  of  monkeys,  more  closely  resemble  the  human  form  than  when 
fully  evolved ;  that  for  each  of  the  lower  human  types  of  skull,  there 
appears  to  exist  among  the  monkeys  a  rude  representative,  which 
seems  remotely  and  imperfectiy  to  anticipate  the  typical  idea  of  the 
former,  and  to  bear  to  it  a  certain  ill-defined  relation ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  best  formed  human  skull  stands  immensely  removed  fix)m 
the  most  perfectly  elaborated  monkey  cranium. 

From  the  comparative  methods  above  referred  to,  we  learn  that 
the  human  head  differs  from  that  of  the  brute  creation  in  many  im- 
portant respects, — such  as  the  proportion  between  the  size  and  areas 
of  the  cranium  and  face,  the  relative  situation  of  the  &ce,  the  direc- 
tion and  prominence  of  the  maxillae,  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
occipital  foramen,  the  proportion  of  the  facial  to  the  cranial  half  of 
the  occipito-mental  diameter,  in  the  absence  of  the  os  inter-maxillare, 
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in  the  number,  ntnataon,  and  di- 
rection  of  the  teeth,  Ac  These  are 
a  few  of  the  differential  elements 
which  sepuate  man  from  the  qoad- 
romana,  and  the  vuions  genera 
and  Bpecies  of  the  latter  from  each 
other.  Bat  the  chiefvalue  of  these 
oeteological  differentia  lies  in  their 
perfect  applicability  to  man,  and 
the  fitdlity  with  which  they  enable 
OB  to  diatingaish  between  the  rari- 
OOB  human  ^i^pea.  Thus,  in  the 
beat  developed  and  most  intellec- 
tnal  races,  the  anpra^rbital  ridge 
is  smooth,  well  carved,  and  not 
mueh  developed;  as  we  descend 
towards  the  lower  t^ea,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  until,  in 
the  A£4can  and  Anatraliau  heada, 
it  has  attained  its  maximnm  de- 
velopment. In  the  Oraug,  this 
feature  begins  to  assume  a  greater 
importance,  while  in  the  Chimpan- 
zee, its  enoimoiu  size  renders  it  a 
characteristic  mark.  Here,  then, 
is  the  evidence,  to  some  extent,  of 
gradation,  in  a  seemingly  exclonve 
ethnographic  mark,  whose  signifi- 
cuice  is  elucidated  by  a  resort  to 
anthropology.  Agaiu,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  certain  adult  animal 
characters  appear  in  man  during 
the  fcetal  period  only.  Thus,  in 
some  tnaTmriRlnj  as  the  Kodentia 
and  Marsnpialia,  we  find,  as  a  per* 
manent  feature,  an  inter-parietal 
bone.  In  man,  t^e  occipital  bone 
oonsiHts,  at  birth,  of  four  parts, 
which  are  not  consolidated  until 
about  the  fifth  or  uzth  year. 
Each  (^  these  parts  is  developed 
from  diatinct  oseific  centrea.  For 
tiie  posterior  or  proral  portion,  an- 
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speaks  of  the  orang  as  having  the  person,  manner,  and  actions  of 


manJ 


Still  higher  and  more  complex  propositions  engage  the  attention 
of  the  cranioscopist.    What  is  the  natore  of  the  skull  as  a  whole, 
and  what  is  the  nature  respectively  of  its  different  parts?    Why 
should  it  be  composed  of  22  bones,  and  no  more  ?    What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sutures,  and  what  their  relation  to  individual  and 
race  forms  of  the  skull  ?    What  are  the  relations  of  the  cranium  to 
the  bony  skeleton  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  delicate  organ  of 
thought  and  sensation,  which  it  encloses,  on  the  other  ?    What  are 
the  laws  of  its  development  ?    When  has  it  obtained  its  full  growth, 
and  what  are  the  indications  of  this  &ct?    Is  this  period  the  same 
in  all  the  varieties  of  men  ?    Does  the  cranium  give  form  to  the 
brain,  or,  vice-versa,  does  the  latter  mould  the  former  to  itself? 
What  are  the  relations  of  cranial  form  to  mental  and  moral  mani- 
festations,— "  to  capability  of  civilization,  and  actual  progress  in  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  government,  &c.  ?"  Is  there  one,  or  are  there  many 
primitive  cranial  types  or  forms  ?    If  one,  how  have  originated  the 
distinctions  which  we  now  perceive  ?    If  many,  what  are  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  the  primitive  forms  ?    Are  these  peculiari- 
ties primordial  and  constant,  or  can  they  be  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  external  causes  ?    To  what  extent  is  the  form  of 
the  cranium  modified  by  climatic  conditions,  habits  of  life,  age,  sex, 
intermarriage,  &c.  ?    Does  intellectual  cultivation  modify  the  form 
of  the  skull  ?     Can  acquired  modifications  of  cranial  form  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily  ?    If  so,  what  are  the  laws  of  this  transmission  ? 
Is  there  for  skull-forms,  as  Flourens  has  said  of  races,  "  an  art  of 
preserving  their  purity,  of  modifying  them,  altering  and  producing 
new  ones  V'^    Are  the  few  leading  cranial  types  which  we  at  present 
encounter  in  the  human  family,  primary  results  of  certain  cosmo- 
gonic  causes,  which  ceased  to  act  the  moment  after  their  formation ; 
or,  are  they  the  secondary,  or  even  tertiaiy  and  quaternary  results, 
as  Count  de  Gobineau  supposes,  of  the  intermixture  of  races,  occur- 
ring at  periods  antedating  all  historical  and  monumental  record  ?® 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  questions  which  arise  from  a  thought- 
ful examination  of  the  human  cranium,— questions  which  I  indicate 
here,  rather  as  exemplifying  the  scope  and  philosophical  character  of 
cranioscopy,  than  with  the  view  of  answering  them  in  detail.    In- 

^  An  Account  of  the  Regular  Gradation  in  Man,  and  in  different  Animab  and  Vegetables, 
&c.     By  Chas.  White.     London,  1799. 

*  De  rinstinct  et  de  I'lnteUigence  des  Animanx,  par  P.  Floorens :  8me  Edit,  Paris,  1861, 
p.  121. 

*  Essai  snr  I'ln^galit^  des  Races  Homaines,  par  M.  A.  de  Gobinean :  Paris,  1868,  toL  1, 

p.  245. 
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<leed,  such  an  attempt^  ia  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  would 
be  prematare,  and  therefore  liable  to  the  errors  inseparable  from 
hasty  examinations.  Some  of  these  qnestions,  it  is  tnie^  have  al- 
ready been  answered ;-  some  are  being  solved  even  now ;  while  others, 
such  as  the  law  of  divergent  formsi  are  professedly  among  the  most 
obscure  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry.  Neverthe- 
less, I  call  the  attention  of  tilie  readw  to  a  brief  and  general  analysis 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  tiieee  subjectaf,  as  the  beet  method 
of  showing  the  importance  of  this  newest  id  the  sciences,  its  nature 
and  power,  the  methods  of  procedure  adc^ted,  and  the  results  which 
may  reatonably  be  eaq[)ected  to  flow  fiom  its  cultivation.  And  I 
do  this  designedly,  for  I  have  been  actuated,  in  contributing  this 
paper  to  a  popular  sdentific  woik,  with  the  desire  of  presenting  a 
novel,  and  with  me,  &vorite  study,  in  its  proper  fight  before  the  peo- 
ple^ hoping  thereby  to  arrest  the  progress  of  oeortain  ill-founded  sus- 
picions, which,  in  some  quarters,  have  sprung  up  as  the  result  of  a 
fear  that  the  inquiry  was  detrimental,  instead  of  advantageous,  to  the 
best  interests  of  man« 

Cranioecopy  is  a  new  science.  Dating  frcHn  the  time  of  Blumsk- 
BAOH,  with  whom  it  fidrly  b^ins,  it  ia  scaioely  70  years  old ;  and  its 
cultivators,  even  at  the  present  moment,  number  but  a  few  names. 
Indeed,  so  Uttie  attention  has  been  pud,  in  general,  to  tiie  Natural 
History  of  Man,  tiiat  we  find  Lawbjbdioi»  so  late  as  the  summer  of 
1818^  expresong  himself  in  the  following  words  :*  ^Accurate,  beau- 
tiful, and  eacpensive  engravings  have  been  exeented  of  most  objects 
in  natural  histoiy,  of  insects,  birds,  plants:  splendid  and  costiy  pub- 
lications have  been  devoted  to  smali  and  apparentiy  insignificant  de- 
partments of  this  science ;  yet  the  different  races  rfman  have  hardly, 
in  any  instance,  been  attentively  investigated,  described,  or  compared 
togetiier:  no  one  has  approzimated  and  surveyed  in  coiyunction 
their  structure  and  powers:  no  attmapt  haabeen  made  to  delineate 
them,  I  wiU  not  say  on  a  kige  and  comprdiensLve^  but  not  even  on 
a  small  and  contracted  scale ;  nobody  has  ever  thought  it  wortii  while 
to  bestow  ^n  a  foithful  delineation  of  the  several  varieties  of  man 
one-tenth  of  the  labor  and  expense  which  have  been  lavished  again 
and  again  on  birds  of  paradise^  pigeoQ%  panots,  humming-birds, 
beeties,  spiders,  and  many  otfa^  such  objeotSb  Bven  intelligent  and 
scientific  travellers  have  too.  often  thrown  awa^on  dzeas,  arms,  omsr* 
ments,  utensils,  buildings,  landscapes,  and  obscure  antiquities,  the 
utmost  luxury  of  engraving  and  embelUahment,  neglecting  entirely 
the  being,  without  refarenee  to  whom,  nona  of  thes»  objects  possess 
either  value  or  interest    In  many  very  expensive  works,  one  is  dis- 
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appointed  at  meeting,  in  long  snccession,  with  prints  of  costmnes  — 
summer  dresses  and  winter  dresses,  court  and  common  dresses — the 
wearer,  in  the  meantime,  being  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  immortal 
historian  of  nature  seems  to  have  alluded  to  this  strange  neglect  in 
observing,  ^  quelqu'  interSt  que  nous  ayons  a  nous  connattre  nous 
mSmes,  je  ne  sais  si  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  mieux  tout  ce  qui  n'est 
pas  nous.'"  Indeed,  whether  we  investigate  the  physical  or  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  we  recognize  at  every  step  the  limited  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  and  are  obliged  to  confess  that  ignorance  which  a  Rous- 
seau and  a  Bufibn  have  not  been  ashamed  to  avow." — "The  most 
useful,  and  the  least  successfully  cultivated  of  all  knowledge,  is  that 
of  man ;  and  the  description  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  (Pveo^  ersovcov) 
contained  a  more  important  and  difficult  precept  than  all  the  books 
of  the  moralists."*^  Twelve  years  after  this  was  written,  we  behold 
Dr.  Morton  compelled  to  conclude  a  lecture  upon  "  The  different 
Forme  of  the  Skull  ae  exhibited  in  the  Five  Raeee  of  Men^'  without 
being  able  to  present  to  his  audience  either  a  Mongolian  or  a  Malay 
skull.  *^  Our  surprise  at  this  will  be  somewhat  lessened,  however, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that,  at  this  time,  the  celebrated  Blu- 
menbachian  collection  contained  but  65  skulls.  And  now,  in  1856, 
we  are  again  reminded,  by  a  British  ethnographer,  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  study  of  cranioscopical  science.  "  It  is  truly  surpri- 
sing," says  Davis,  "how  great  the  destruction  of  human  crania, 
all-important  for  our  design,  has  been,  and  how  rapidly  all  such 
genuine  remains  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  and  Anglo-Saxons  are  now 
escaping  from  the  grasp  of  science.  The  progressive  enclosure  of 
our  wild  tracts,  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  more  perfect  agriculture,  have  in  modem  times  destroyed  multi- 
tudes of  the  oldest  sepulchres,  and  all  that  they  contained.  And  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  researches  of  antiquaries,  who  have  opened 
barrows  and  excavated  cemeteries  with  inquiring  eyes,  have  been 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  cranial  remains  of  their  occupants.  Arms, 
personal  ornaments,  and  other  relics  deposited  with  the  dead,  have 
generally  engrossed  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tender  and 
fragile  bones  of  their  possessors."^^    Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 

u  BnfTon,  '•  De  la  Nature  de  rHomme,**  Histoire  NatoreUe  O^n^rale  et  Partimili^re.  Parii^ 
1749,  T.  2,  p.  429. 

"  Disemirs  sar  rinegaKt^ ;  Preftkoe. 

u  Letter  to  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Trausaetioiis  of  the  Amerioan  Ethnologioal  Society,  YoL 
ii..  New  York,  1848,  p.  217. 

^  Crania  Britanniea.  DelineatfoBS  and  Deeeripdonfl  of  the  Skulls  of  the  Early  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Islands ;  together  with  Notices  of  their  other  Remains.  By  J.  Barnard  DatiB, 
M.  R.  C.  8.,  P.  8.  A.,  etc.,  and  John  Thnmam,  M.  D.,  P.  8.  A.,  Ae.  London,  1866,  Decade 
I.,  p.  2.    Judging  from  the  first  decade,  this  admirable  work  promises,  when  eonpleled,  to 
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however,  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  tilie  labors  of  Blumenbach, 
Morton,  Peichabd,  Lawbxhcb,  Bkexiub^  I^ilssoh,  and  others,  have 
at  length  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  J^hemuru^  JBthnohgieuSy 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  well-ascertained  &cts  waiting  the 
application  of  more  efficient  methods  of  generaliasation* 

Again,  the  novelly  of  the  science,  the  startling  character  of  some 
of  its  proportions,  and  tilie  unfbrfamate  esTors  which  have  been  foisted 
upon  it  by  certain  hasty  theorizen,  whose  specolaliye  zeal  has  ontnm 
the  slo^  accmnnlation  of  ftcts;  and  its  apparent  relation  to  a dubions 
science,^  have  all  conspired  to  bring  the  cranioBcqpical  department  of 
Human  l!f atoral  Histoiy  into  disrq^ate.  But  its  political  importance 
alone  ontwdghs  these  enors;  for  amidst  its  manifold  details  we  must 
seek  for  the  reasons  of  the  diveirities  so  evident  in  the  human  &mily ; 
tiie  extent,  pennanence,  and  meaning  of  these  diversities ;  and  the 
best  means  of  harmoniang  the  discrepancies  in  modes  of  thought 
and  action  flowing  therefrom.  It  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  societaxy 
condition  of  man  by  appealing  to  a  correct  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  the  zoological  laws  based  upon  these,  l^ot  a  few  ethnologists 
have  indicated  its  importance  in  thdr  writings.  Thus  Courtbt  db 
Lisle**  attempts — and  I  think  successfuUy — to  riiow  that  Political 
Economy  is  necessarily  founded  upon  our  science.  Ejtox"  and 
Elus^  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  its  political  significance,  while  the 
Count  db  Gobinbau'*  seeks  in  it  the  solution  of  those  sudden  and 
apparentiy  inexplicable  changes  which  have  given  to  European  his- 
tory so  enigmatical  a  character.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  the  connection  here  attempted  to  be  established  is  a  perfectly 
logical  one.    If  the  acts  of  an  individual  are  to  a  oondderable  extent 

oonstUute  tlM  uotl  T»linbl«  ootttfUwIkA  to  BtkMpaphy  tbal  kM  appMured  dnot  tiie  pab- 
lioation  of  \h%  Ormnift  AgypliMa  of  Morton.  Tk»  tozt  botoagra  widoaoo  of  niidi  thoiig)it» 
oxtoasiTo  Toooaroh,  and  oritioal  oliiui  laliott  of  a  bi^  ohaiafltory  wMla  tiio  mimoroiiB 
lithopaphio  roproooiitotioiis  of  aneloni  Biitiak  and  Bonaa  Gkaiia  an  «aoatod  la  tko  Snoot 
•tylo  of  art  9 

»  Tho  ftmdamotttol  propodtioM  of  Plurondlogy  aia  ayaPy  tr—  of  Ciaaioaoopj.  Of  tho 
truth  of  thooo  propodtiona,  tbwo  oaa  bo  Httfa  doabt;.  Oo^aiatifa  Aaatoatj,  Vhj^ohgjt 
and  Pathology,  all  toad  to  aabataatiato  tho  naitiplo  ohaiaotorof  tho  atmatora  and  ftmetioii 
of  tho  brain»  aad  doBonatato  thai  idnd  ia  not  otHj  aonaolid  iriih  braiB,  b«l  oonnootod 
with  a  partionlar  portion  of  it  littio  donbl  oan  bo  ontortainad  of  tho  gvMral  ad^ttotion 
of  tho  BkuU  to  ito  oontonta.  Tkna  adnd,  brain,  and  araniun  ara  oonnootod.  Thva  Ihr 
■oionoo  oonflrma  Phronology ;  bat  in  tho  «« mapping-oat  dotaili,'*  to  which  tho  ftDowora  of 
Qall  and  Spnnholm  haTo  ao  anwarrantaUj  roaortod,  Fhrtndlogy  la  no  longar  a  adonoa. 

M  La  Soionoo  Politiqaa  fbndte  aw  k  Soionoa  da  VBmm^  fta.,  par  V.  Coartot  da  lido. 
Paris,  188a 

"  Tho  Raoea  of  Hon:  a  fcagmat»  bj  Robtrt  Kaoi.  ILSl,  te.  AMr.lfit,  Phflada., 

186a 
a  Iridi  SthBologj»  SodaOy  and  P^tioaVj  OoaddiiH  1^  €toa.  BUa.  DaUla,186flL 
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the  outward  expressions,  or  functional  manifestations  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  if  the  acts  of  a  society  are  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
acts  of  its  members,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  civil  history 
of  a  nation  in  great  measure  arises  fix)m,  and  is  dependent  upon,  the 
natural  or  physical  characters  of  its  citizens.  Thus,  then,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  polygamy  of  the  Orient,  the  cannibalism  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  differences  between  the  civilizations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  between  the  artistic  powers  of  the  negro  and  the  "  Cauca- 
sian," are  so  many  indications  of  the  philosophical  value  of  human 
osteology. 

But  to  the  American  citizen,  especially,  does  our  science  recom- 
mend itself  as  one  worthy  of  all  consideration,  since  upon  American 
soil,  representatives  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathering  together  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  peaceful 
and  semi-civilized  Toltecan  man^-once  the  proud  master  of  our  con- 
tinent, which  he  busily  dotted  with  forts  and  mounds,  with  mighty 
monuments  and  great  cities — has  just  been  swept  away  by  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  the  longer-headed  but  less  intellectual  nomade  of  the 
North — ^the  red  Indian — ^who,  in  his  turn,  is  suffering  annihilation  in 
the  presence  of,  and  by  contact  with  the  yet  larger-headed  Teuton  of 
Europe.  While  the  lozenge-fisujed  Eskimo  of  our  Polar  coast-line  is 
mysteriously  fading  away,  under  the  action  of  influences  tending  to 
render  the  extreme  north  an  uninhabited  waste,*  from  the  old  world 
a  steady  stream  of  human  life,  a  heterogeneous  exodus  of  various 
races  of  men,  is  inundating  our  soil,  and  threatening  to  change  our 
entire  political  aspect  by  the  introduction  of  novel  physical  and 
intellectual  elements.  The  Scandinavian,  the  German,  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  and  the  Kelt  of  Southern  Europe,  the  follower  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  disciple  of  Confucius,  the  aboriginal  Bed  Man,  and  the  unhappy 
children  of  Africa,  have  in  congress  assembled  in  the  New  World — 
not  brought  together  fortuitously,  for  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  history  and  destiny  of  nations — ^but  impelled  by  laws  of  humani- 
tarian progress  and  change,  as  yet  improperly  understood.  All  these 
have  assembled  to  work  out  the  problem  of  human  destiny  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  stability  of  our  boasted  republic  on  the  other. 
Let  the  American  reader  steadily  contemplate  this  picture,  and  study 
its  details ;  let  him  give  ear  to  some  of  the  momentous  questions 
which  are  anxiously  disturbing  the  peace  and  quietness  of  this  con- 
gress,—  the  ultimate  disposition,  for  example,  of  the  prognathous 
man,  imported  by  our  English  forefathers,  and  left  with  us,  a  fearfiil 
element  of  discord, — ^the  operations  of  the  "  manifest  destiny  princi- 

»  See  The  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,  &o.,  By  lieat  CoL  Chas.  Hamilton 
Smith;  edited  by  S.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M.  D.    Boston,  1861,  p.  29i. 
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pie''  in  the  ^icarauguan  Republic,  &c.  Furtliermore,  let  him  con- 
template the  members  of  our  National  Legislature  daily  debating 
questions  involving  the  antipathies  and^  affiliations  of  the  races  of 
men,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  their  true  ethnological  import ; 
]/et  him  not  be  unmindful,  also,  of  the  various  political  parties  and 
secret  associations  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  in  our  midst,  and 
are  based  upon  ethnical  peculiarities ;  let  him  behold  the  Chinaman 
celebrating  his  polytheistic  wcnship  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, and  within  the  shadow  of  a  Christian  temple ;  while  upon 
Beaver  Island,  and  about  Salt  Lake,  another  institution  of  the  East, 
polygamy,  flourishes  in  rank  luxuriance.  Let  the  American  reader, 
I  say,  Contemplate  all  this,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  know  the  causes  of 
these  strange  phenomena,  the  labors  of  the  cranioscopist^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  the  philosophical  historian  will  assume  their  full 
importance. 

From  a  long  and  comprehensive  study  of  history,  a  European 
thinker,^  of  profound  erudition,  has  at  length,  in  the  diversified 
ethnographic  peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  men,  detected  and 
formuled  tiie  cause  of  the  apparentiy  mysterious  revolutions  and 
final  decadence  of  once-flourishing  nations. — ^*  Toute  agglomeration 
humaine,  meme  prot^g^  par  la  complication  la  plus  ing6nieuse  de 
liens  sociaux,  contracte,  au  jour  mdme  oti  elle  se  forme,  et  cach6 
parmi  les  eli^ents  de  sa  vie,  le  principe  d'une  mort  inevitable.  .  .  . 
Oui,  reellement  c'est  dans  le  sein  m^e  d'un  corps  social  qu'existe 
la  cause  de  sa  dissolution ;  mais,  quelle  est  cette  cause  ?— La  dSg&nS- 
ratiorij  fiit-il  r^pliqu^ ;  les  nations  meurent  lorsqu'elles  sont  compos^es 

d' elements  d(gSnirS% Je  pense  done  que  le  mot  ^kgknkri^ 

s'appliquant  k  un  peuplCi  doit  signifler,  et  signifie  que  ce  peuple  n'a 
plus  la  valeur  intrins^que  qu'autrefois  il  possMait,  parce  qu'il  n'a 
plus  dans  ses  veines  le  m^me  sang  dont  des  alliages  Buccessi&  ont 
graduellement  modifi6  la  valeur;  autrement  dit,  qu'avec  le  m§me 
nom,  il  n'a  pas  conserve  la  mSme  race  que  aes  fl>ndateurB ;  enfin,  que 
rhomme  de  la  decadence,  celui  qu'on  appelle  Thomme  deg^nere,  est 
un  produit  differwt,  au  point  de  vue  ethnique,  du  h^ros  des  grandes 
epoques.    Je  veux  bien  qu'il  possMe  quelque  chose  de  son  essence ; 

mais,  plus  il  d^gto^re,  plus  ce  quelque  chose  s'attenue U 

mourra  definitivement,  et  sa  civilisation  avec  lui,  le  jour  oil  rei^ment 
ethnique  primordial  se  trouvera  tellement  sub-divise  et  noy^  dans  des 
apporto  de  races  ^trang^res,  que  la  virtualite  de  cet  element  n'exer- 
cera  plus  desormais  d'aetion  suffisante/' 

Undoubtedly,  the  Science  of  Man  commences  with  Buffon  and 
LiNN^us — ^Buffon  first  in  merit,  though  second  in  the  order  of  time. 

a  D«  QobiaMMi,  op.  dt,  pp.  8,  88,  $9,  40. 
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By  the  writen  anterior  to  dieir  daj,  but  litde  wms  done  for  human 
phjacal  hktoiT.  Among  the  daaaical  aiith<»B,  Ti[rcmiDK»  die  type 
of  the  Grecian  hifftorianis  treated  of  man  in  hid  moral  and  poKtical 
aspects  only.  The  nearest  appioxbnadon  to  a  physical  histonr  is 
eontsined  in  his  sketch  of  the  manners  and  migrations  of  the  early 
Greeks,  and  in  his  history  of  the  Greek  colonisation  g{  Sicibr.  The 
books  of  Hkkodotts  have  more  of  an  ethnogrsphic  character*  in 
consequence  of  the  aoooont  which  he  gives  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  certain  nations,  whose  history  he  records.  SLippocaATES  theo^ 
rizes  npon  the  inflnence  of  external  conditions  upon  man.  Ajustotlb 
and  Plato  also  dietsntly  alhide  to  man  in  his  zoological  character. 
From  the  Romans  we  derive  some  acconnts  of  the  people  of  North 
Africa,  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Germans,  and  of  the  tribes  of  Ganl 
and  Britain.  Of  theee,  as  Lathax  has  affnopriately  observed,  ^the 
Gennania  of  Tacitus  is  the  nearest  approach  to  proper  ethnology 
that  antiqnity  has  supplied.'* 

Lixx^rs  and  BtTFO^,  in  their  Tahiation  of  external  characters — 
sncb  as  color  of  sldn,  hair,  &c., — bestowed  no  attention  upon  tiie 
osseous  frame-work.  Of  cranial  teste,  and  of  bony  characters  in 
generaL  they  knew  nothing,  or,  knowing,  considered  them  of  no 
value.  Hence,  although  Lixxisrs,  in  his  Sj^Hema  Xatwrmy  brought 
together  the  genera  Homo  and  Simioj  under  the  general  titie  Anikro- 
pomorpha^  and  although  Buffox,  filled  with  the  importance  of  human 
Natural  History,  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  yet  the  first  truly  philosophical  and  practical  recognition  of 
the  zoological  relations  of  man  appears  in  the  anthropolo^cal  intro- 
duction with  which  the  illustrious  Cuvteb  commences  his  fuvfamed 
Hegne  AnimaL 

By  the  publication  of  his  Decades  Oranicrum  commenced  in  1790, 
and  completed  in  1828 — Bluhexbach  eariy  occupied  the  field  of  the 
comparative  cranioscopy  of  the  Races  of  Men.  In  consequence  of 
the  application  of  the  zoological  method  of  inquiry  to  the  elucidation 
of  human  natural  histoiy,  that  work  at  once  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  the  science  of  Ethnography,  and  for  a  long  time  exerted  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  views  of  subsequent  writers  upon  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  Unable  to  satisfy  the  constantiy  increa^ng  de- 
mands of  the  present  day,  its  importance  has  sensibly  diminished. 
The  general  brevity  of  the  descriptions,  the  want  of  both  absolute 
and  relative  measurements,  and  the  defective  three-quarter  and  other 
oblique  views  of  many  of  the  skulls,  render  it  highly  unsatis&ctoiy 
to  the  practical  eranioscopist.  Moreover,  the  number  of  crania 
(sixty-five)  possessed  by  Blumexbach  was  too  small,  not  only  to  esta- 
blish the  characteristics  of  the  central  or  standard  cranial  type  of 
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each  of  the  many  distinct  gronpe  compoong  the  hnman  fiEtniily,  but 
was  also  found  to  be  inadequate  to  deouHistnte  the  extent,  relations, 
and  true  value  of  the  naturally  direigeot  foims  of  each  group.  Prior 
to  the  time  of  BLrMssnACH,  howeirer,  Daubkbtioh  had  already  written 
the  first  chapter  in  cranial  osteology,  by  hia  obeervations  on  the  basis 
cranii,  and  the  variations  in  the  position  of  the  foramen  magnum 
occipitis.^  For  the  second  diapter — the  study  of  the  cranium  in 
profile — we  are  indebted  to  Camfkr,  who  id^itified  his  name  with  the 
&cial  an^e.''  S<smmsiuh6  apfdied  the  oodpito-frontal  arch,  the 
horizontal  peripheiy,  and  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters  of 
the  cranium  to  demonstrate  the  dilEerences  between  the  heads  of 
Europeans  and  X^ioea.^  During  the  publication  of  the  Decades^ 
the  celebrated  Jso.  HorrEB,  of  Londcm,  b^an  his  sdentifico-medical 
career  with  an  inaugural  thesia  upon  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion.^ Nineteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  pentad,  by  which 
the  six  decades  of  Blumsxbagh  were  completed,  Morton's  great  and 
original  work,  the  Oramia  Anneriemui,  was  given  to  the  world.^  From 
that  time,  human  cranioscopy  asQerted  its  claims  to  scientific  consi- 
deration, and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  anthropology.  In  1844, 
from  the  same  pen,  apeared  the  Orania  JESggpdaea^  which  Prichard 
hailed  as  a  most  interesting  and  really  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.^ 

The  only  elaborate  English  contribution  to  cranioscopy,  is  tiie 
Crania  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Davis  k  Thumam,  the  first  decade  of 
which  has  but  recentiy  been  issued  fiom  the  British  press.  To  the 
sterling  merits  of  this  work  alluaon  has  already  been  made.  Of  the 
scientific  labors  of  those  eminent  Scandinavian  craniologists  and 
antiquarians,  Professors  Retzius  of  Stockholm,  Nilsson  of  Lund,  and 
Eschricht  of  Copenhagen,  I  need  not  hare  speak.  To  the  ethno- 
graphic student  the  writings  of  these  mvamU  Ikave  been  long  and 
fiivorably  known.    The  French  have  done  but  little  in  this  particu* 

»  Sm  Memoirs  of  the  Roj«l  Aeftdemj  of  Sdenoes  far  1764L  8m  Is  Diftrmo^  iu  Ormtd 
JVou  o€tifii&l  dmm  FHomtM  tt  dmu  Im  mmirm  Awummmx, 

*  DiasetUtioa  sar  Ice  Yiri<  Ks  NatBrsIlsa,  &o> ,  oaTnigs  pothMw  de  IL  P.  OMnper.  Puis, 
1792. 

**  UeVer  die  K5rpertiebe  Yenehiedenhttt  des  Negers  tqhi  Snt^Mer.  Frmokfiirt  imd 
Maini,  1786»  p.  60,  et  seq. 

^  Disputatio  Insngimlis  qmedsm  de  Hominiim  Yarietatflms  et  hamm  esnsis  exponens, 
Slo.     Johannes  Hunter,  Edinburgi,  1775. 

**  Crania  Amerieana ;  or  a  ComparatiTe  View  of  Um  SknSs  of  Tarious  Aboriginal  Nati<»s 
of  North  and  South  America,  &o.     Bj  Samad  George  Morton,  M.  D.     Philada.,  1839. 

^  Crania  iBgjptiaoa ;  or,  Obserrations  on  Egyptian  Ethnography,  &e.  By  Samuel  George 
M.irton,  M.  D.  Philada.,  1S44.  Published  originaUj  in  the  Thttsaetions  of  the  Amer. 
Phliosoph.  Society,  toL  IX. 

»  Nat  Hist  of  Man,  8d  edit  p.  570. 
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lar  department  of  science.  The  names  of  Serres,  Foville,*  Gosse,^ 
Dumoutier,  Blanchard,^^  and  others,  however,  are  before  the  public 
in  this  connection.  As  fax  as  I  have  been  *  able  to  ascertain,  crar 
niology  has  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Prof.  Engel,  of  Prague,  has  given  us  a  philosophical  dissertation 
upon  cranial  forms,  the  mensuration  of  the  skull,  &c.^  To  Prof. 
Zeune,  we  are  indebted  for  a  classification  of  skulls.*  Dr.  C.  G. 
Cams,  in  an  elementary  work  on  Cranioscopy,  indicates  and  developes 
to  some  extent  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  different  cranial  formations,  in  their  relation  to  psychical 
conditions.^  In  a  subsequent  work,  he  comments  upon  and  explains 
these  principles  more  fiilly.^  Passing  over  the  names  of  Bidder,* 
Bruch,^  Spoendli,*  Kolliker,*  Virchow,*®  Luc«,*^  Fitzinger*'  and  others, 
I  must  conclude  this  hasty  enumeration  by  calling  attention  to  the 
laborious  and  masterly  work  of  Prof.  Huschke,  of  Jena, — the  result, 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  of  nine  years  study  and  reflection.** 
With  the  exception  of  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Admea8urement$ 
of  Crania  of  the  principal  groups  of  Indians  of  ike  United  States^  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Philips  to  the  Second  Part  of  Schoolcraft's 
work  on  the  Aboriginal  Baces  of  America,^  nothing  has  been  done 
for  craniology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  since  the  demise  of  Dr. 
Morton.    Indeed,  the  labors  of  Morton  embody  not  only  all  that 

^  Deformation  du  Cr&ne  resultant  de  la  m^thode  la  plus  gin^rale  de  oouyrir  la  Tdte  des 
Enfants,  1834.  Also,  Traits  oomplet  de  I'Anatomie,  de  la  PhyBiologie  et  de  la  Pathologie 
<lu  Syst^me  Nenreax,  1844. 

^  Essai  8ur  les  Deformations  artificielles  du  Cr&ne.    Paris,  1865. 

^  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud  et  dans  rOceanie,  &c.,  Anthropologie,  Atlas  par  Dr.  Damoatier; 
texte  par  Emile  Blanchard.     Paris,  1854. 

*^  Unt«rsachungen  fiber  Sch&delformen.     Von  Dr.  Joseph  Engelf  Prof.,  Prag,  1851. 

»  iJber  Schiidelbildiuig  sor  festem  Begrflndung  der  Mensohenrassen.  Yon  Dr.  A.  Zeime. 
Berlin,  1846. 

^  Grundzuge  einer  nenen  and  wissenschaftlich  begrfindeten  oraniosoopie  (Sch&delehre) 
▼on  Dr.  C.  6.  Cams.     Stattgart,  1841. 

*  Atlas  der  Oanioscopie  oder  Abbildungen  der  Sch»de1-  and  AntBtiformen  Beraehorter 
Oder  sonst  merkwaerdiger  Personen  von  Dr.  C.  G.  Caros.   Leipdg,  1848. 

M  Dc  Cranii  Conformatione.     Dorpat,  1847. 

^  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelung  des  KnochensTStems. 

^  Ueber  den  Primordialschadel.     Zurich,  1846. 

*  Theorie  des  Primordialschadels.     (Zeitschrift  Ua  WissensohafUiche  Zoologie.    2  Bd.) 
^  Ueber  den  Cretinismas,  namentlich  in  Pranken  and  fiber  pathologisohe  Sohidelformen. 

(Verhaudl.  der  physik.  — medic.  Gesellsohaft  in  Wfinbarg,  1862,  2  Bd.) 

*^  De  facie  humana,  HeidelbergSB,  1812.'^De  Symmetria  et  Aqnnmetiia  organornm  anim- 
alitatis,  imprimis  cranii,  Marbnrgi,  1889. — Sch&del  abnormer  Foim  in  Qeomttrischen  Abbil- 
dungen, Ton  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Lac».     Frank,  am  Ifain,  1855. 

^  Uber  die  Sch&del  der  ATaren,  &c.     Von  L.  J.  Fitnnger.    Wien.,  1858. 

^  Schaedel,  Him  and  Seele  des  Menschen  and  der  Thiere  naoh  alter,  Geschlecht  and 
Race  dargcstellt  nach  neuen  methoden  and  Untersuchungen  Ton  Emil  Buschke.    Jena,  1854. 

**  Information  respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indim  XribM 
of  the  United  States.    By  H.  R.  Schoolcraft    Part  XL    Philadelphia,  1852. 
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has  been  aocomplkhed  for  this  science  in  America,  but  aleo  the 
chief  part  of  all  the  contribationfl  which  it  has,  from  time  to  time, 
received  from  different  soorceB.  It  is  well  known  to  the  ethnolo- 
gical world,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1851),  he  was  slowly  and 
carefrdly  matoring  his  views  upon  the  great  leading  questions  of 
his  &vorite  science,  by  researches  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
character.  From  the  cranioscopical  details  which  constitute  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  that  elaborate  woik,  the  Orania  Amerieanay  he 
had  been  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  led  to  occupy  a  more 
comprehensive  field  —  a  field  embracing  ethnology  in  its  physiolo- 
gical and  archseological  aspects.  The  Orania  jSgyptiaca  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  contemplated  series  of  philosophical  generalizations 
in  Ajithropology, — the  matured  and  positive  conclusions  of  years 
of  severe  and  cautious  study*  In  this  series,  so  long  contemplated, 
so  often  delayed  for  critical  examination,  and  at  last  so  unexpectedly, 
and  I  may  add,  so  unfortunately  arrested,  Br.  Morton  fondly  hoped 
to  develope  and  deariy  demonstrate  the  fundamental  principles  or 
elements  of  scientific  ethnology.  But  Providence  had  ordered  other- 
wise; for  at  this  critical  juncture — so  critical  for  the  proper  expo- 
sition of  Dr^  M.'s  long  treasured  and  anxiously  examined  views,  as 
well  as  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  infont  science — he  was  stricken 
down,  and  the  rich  mental  gatherings  of  a  life-time  dissipated  in  a 
moment.** 

Through  the  munificent  Mndness  of  a  number  of  our  citizens,  his 
magnificent  collection  of  Human  Crania,  recently  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  sixly-seven  skulls  fr^m  various  sources,  has  been  perma- 
nently deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,*^  a  silent  but 
expressive  witness  of  the  scientific  zeal^  industry,  and  singleness  of 
purpose  of  one  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Davis,  ^^  has  the 
rare  merit,  after  the  distinguished  Gottingen  Professor,  of  having 
by  his  genius  laid  the  proper  basis  of  this  science,  and  by  his 
labors  raised  upon  this  foundation  the  two  first  permanent  and 
beautiful  superstructures,  in  the  Crania  Americana,  and  the  Crania 
^gyptiaca."*^ 

Prior  to  his  decease.  Dr.  M.  had  received  about  100  crania,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Catalogue. 
Since  1849,  therefore,  the  collection  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  167  skulls.  Veiy  recentiy  I  have  carefully  inspected, 
re-arranged,  and  labelled  it,  and  pr^ared  for  publication  a  new  and 
corrected  edition  of  the  Catalogue.  At  present  the  collection  em- 
braces 1085  crania,  representing  more  than  160  different  nations, 

^  Unpublisbed  Introduotlon  to  **  Descriptions  snd  Delineations  of  Skulls  in  the  Mortenian 
Golleetion.*' 
«•  See  Proceedings  of  the  Aoademy,  Vol.  VL  pp.  821,  824 
«v  Crania  Britannioa,  decade  I.,  p.  1. 
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tribeSy  and  raeeB.  It  occupies  sixteen  cases  on  the  first  gallery,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lower  room  of  the  Museum.  For  convenience 
of  study  and  examination^  I  have  grouped  it  according  to  Bace, 
Family,  Tribe,  Ac.,  strictly  adhering,  however,  to  the  dafisification 
of  Dr.  Morton. 

The  crania  are  distributed  as  follows  ^ 


L  Caxjoabiam  Qbov9, 

1.  Scandinavian  Race, 

lan M 1 

Swedish  PeMsnte .**.•«*»«*.•.« 7 

Finland  Swedes .«•  2 

Bndermanland  Swedes...^ •»».  S 

Ostrogoth 1 

Turannic  Swede 1 

Cimbric  Swedes. .m««. ••.•^.•* 8 

Swedish  Finns • »«•.•«.•..•  8 

21 
2.  Finnish  or  Tehudie  Raa, 
True  Finns ..,.«.»•«  10. 

8.  Suevic  Race. 

Germans »•.•«...••«•.  mm...* 11 

Dutchman 1 

Prossians m... 4 

Burgondiaa •• • 1 


4.  Anglo-Saxon, 


17 

6.  Anglo-Avmriean,  S 

6.  Otitic  Race. 

Irish 8 

Celtic  (?)  heads  from  Catacombs  of  Paris,  4 

Celt  (?)  from  the  field  of  Waterloo.......  1 

18 

7.  Selavomc  Race 

Ovia*onian8  ..........*• .........  ......... ......  a 

8.  Pdatgic  Racc^ 

Ancient  Phoenician... «..  •«....••  ..•••.  1 

Ancient  Roman 1 

ureeK. .  •*•*.....  ......•»«  .«...«••«..•«.• .........  x 

Circassians ...^ 4 

Armenians ^ 6 

Parsees ••••m...m 2 


Affghan ^»^ - 1 

GrsMO-Egyptians 28 

89 

^.  Semrtie  Race, 

Arabs 5 

'•corewB  •  ...•••«•«.••••.«••.•• ...  ..a...... ......  o 

Abyssinian ^,  J 

14 
10.  Berber  Rau,  (f) 
Quanoh^ 1 

11.  JfHoHcRaee. 

Ancient  Thebaa  Egyptians 84 

"      MeiBpkito     " 17 

"      Abydos         "        ^.............*  2 

**     Alexandrian  ** 8 

Egyptians  from  Giieh ^  It 

Kens  or  Ancient  Nnbians. m.....»  4 

Ombite  Egyptians .  m .m  ••«*•«  8 

Maabdeh  Egyptians .....-...»  4 

If  isceDaneoos •••  6 

Fellahs 19 

107 
12.  Indoctanie  Rdee, 

Ayw  (?)« M».*.*.M.. —  6 

Thnggs. ••••••  0 *..  ..•  2 

J}engaifiBe«#«*«##M  •*»»•»... •••.••...*••..  •••.^  tCC 

U»oertaiiu*«M  •»»••••*  - m... r—«  ^ 


48 


18.  Indo-Chmue  Race, 


SmmeM, 


XL  MoHGOLLUi  Gbovp. 
1.  ChmcieRace, 


Chineee... 
Japanese.. 


11 
1 

12 


<*  It  is  proper  to  obsenre,  that  the  above  table  is  not  an  attempt  at  seientiflo  classification, 
bnt  simply  an  arrangement  adopted  for  conTenieoce  of  stndy  and  examination. 

*  Dr.  Morton  used  the  term  Pelasgie  too  compreheosiTe^.  The  Ciroassiani^  Armeefaps 
and  Persians  should  iwi  be  placed  in  this  gronp. 
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Bunt  Mongol — 

:::: 

11 

21 

3 

26 

7 

4 

13 

10 

12 

10 

PnobNoU 

£b>wiieu « 

Hjbrld  Lapluiilor - 

...... 

ShodianM ._.  ,..„ „  .^  ... 

Dp«rook« 

m.  Hauy  Otout. 
1.  MaUgm  Bae*. 

WUnetesM ;. 

TunwMM. — 

UUmUumu  „ 

I^«"«- 



M.y»..- 

«.  B<mtk  Amtritmt. 

IT.  Akruou  Omuk 

PromMQond. 

Cb.ribii »...„„. 

PatngoDiima „„ ^ ........... 

AumabuinR - 

Cbenouki _ „ 

Cbcrokoea 

.:::: 

PMb>o*m*o              

Plwo.                        

^WPP"., 

:::: 

SMItk. „ „.„.., 

Unut _ 

InxiDoi*.. 
tlUiudi 

EUkktat..                               

I«"P« - ....... 

iUndnns 



A.  JflolM)!  Familf. 
UpMU. _..- 

Hohkwki ..                             „.„.„ 

-„- 

Hw 

HungMist 

....„ 

1.  Amiritnhitm, 
4.  ^{/MraAK*. 

N>Ueb 

Hl^i-lly 

""- 

Ot«M                          

Otuwu 

P«WD(»M._ 

1 

0?    THE    RACES    OF    MEN. 


TX  Hubo  Raoir. 

Copts 6 

Nevoid  Egypii&iiB 12 

Kubiaus « i 

Negroid-lDdiui. „- 8 

HiapaDD-lndMii. « •»  »■ ».     I 


VII.  LvvKTica  A«D  Idiots, 

Vin.    ILLDSISJITIVB   0»  GROWTH, 
FhTtnohgical  Skvlli, 
Natitm  ui 


ToU!, 


II. 

"  Cr&nitim,  qnippe  qiii>d  ottminm  eorpoi^i  putimn  QobiliniDiM  inolndit, 
mdoUm  so  proprietatem  cieteranim  organornn  reprffisenUre  eiistjmUnrj 
n&m  qnidqnid  proprii  vaHiB  illins  partes  pne  se  femni,  hio  parra  epatio  con- 
jnoctum,  et  liDiamentje,  qoie  eitiDgui  et  dcleri  DonquiLid  poBsnnt,  eipreasnin 
roperituT.  Ulud  DdumbrKtionain  eibibet  imaginiB,  quam  spectator  perttu 
ei  aingulii  partibns  Tivide  sibi  acte  oculoa  fingers  potest."  —  HmoK. 

In  the  human  brain  we  find  those  characteiisticB  which  particu- 
larly distinguish  man  irom  the  brute  creation.  The  differences 
between  the  various  races  of  men  are  fundamental  difterenceB  in 
intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as  in  physical  conformation.  The 
brain  is  the  organ  or  physical  seat  of  the  mind,  and  variationa 
in  its  development  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  constant  accompani- 
ments of  mental  inequalities.  Hence,  in  the  variations  in  size,  tex- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  proportions  of  its  different 
parts,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  seek  in  great  measure  for  the  causes 
which  so  widely  and  constantly  dispart  the  numerous  families,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  mankind.  In  accordance  with  its  great 
importance  and  dignity,  the  brain  has  been  carefully  deposited  in  an 
irregular  bony  case, — the  calvaria — to  which  are  attached  certain 
bony  appendages  for  the  lodgment  of  the  organs  of  tlie  senses,  by 
which  the  brain,  and  through  it  the  mind — the  mental  attribute 
of  the  living  principle  —  is  brought  into  relation  with  external 
nature.  Now  as  the  configuration  of  the  brain  is,  in  general, 
expressed  by  that  of  its  osseous  covering,  and  as  the  development 
of  the  facial  skeleton  affords  an  excellent  indication  of  the  size  of 
the  organs  which  it  accommodates,  it  follows  that  in  the  size  of  the 
bead  and  face,  and  their  mutual  relations,  we  find  the  best  indi- 
cations of  those  mental  and  animal  differences  which,  under  all 
cireumatanees  and  from  ante-historic  times,  have  manifested  them- 
selves as  the  dividing  line  between  the  Baces  of  Men.  Moreover, 
if  the  construction  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  fabric  is  in  harmony 
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wlth^  and  to  fr  certain  extent  rBpreeented  in  that  of  all  other  parts," — 
as  the  laws  of  the  philosopliico-transcendental  anatomy  seem  firmly 
to  have  established, — it  will  be  evident  that  the  cranium  is  the 
Index,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  ec<Aomy ;  for  the  relation  between 
the  craninm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  &oe,  tliofas,  and  abdominal 
organs,  respectively^  on  the  other,  <xr,  in  other  wotds,  between  the 
eerebral  or  intellectaal  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  sensoiy  ganglia, 
and  nerves,  is  the  relation  of  mental  powers  to  animal  propensities, 
and  exactly  upon  this  relation  depends  the  natore  and  character  of 
the  individual  man,  -and  tiie  fionily  group  to  which  he  naturally 
belongs.  Examples  of  this  fieust  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  alike  in 
the  transitionaty,  as  in  the  extreioft  spedmens  of  the  human  series. 
Thus  it  is  a  general  and  well-marked  truth,  that  in  those  inferior 
Baees — the  so-caUed  prognathous — characterized  by  a  narrow  skull, 
receffing  forehead,  and  enormous  anterior  development  of  the  max- 
iIbB,,  the  mental  is  in  entire  abeyanei^  t9  the  animal ;  so  that  their 
aenaualily  is  only  eqnallad  by  their  stopicKty,  $b  one  might  readily 
infer  fiiom  the  ample  aeoommodations  for  the  .organs  of  the  senses. 
The  pyramidal  type  is  another  inferior  form,  singularly  analogous  to 
the  prognathous  in  certain  respects^  but  difiering  fixon  it  in  others 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Baoes  possessing  this  form  of  cranium, 
manifest  corresponding  pecfuliarities  in  intellectual  power. 

tTndonbtedfy,  tiHen,  the  human  cranium  recommends  itself  to  our 
earnest  attention  as  the  ^best  epitome  of  man," — the  individual  in 
Ae  eoncrete ;  or,  ae  Zeune  has  beautiflilly  expressed  it, "  der  Bliithe 
des  gansen  ofganfschen  Leibee  nnd  Lebens ;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  adaptation  between  it  and  the  rest  of  tiie  skeleton — an  adapta- 
tion declaring  itself  in  relations  of  mze,  ftmetion,  nutritive,  and 
developmental  proceseee,  He* — we  may  study  the  cranium  by  and 
for  itself;  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Aa  yet,  the  labors  of  tiie  cranioscopist  have  given  to  anthropology 
eomparatively  few  ftmdamenta^  and  well  established  fiicts.  Of  these, 
the  most  important,  probabfy,  as  well  as  the  best  substantiated,  is 
that  of  the  permanency  and  non-transmntability  of  cranial  form  and 
characteristics.  ^  There  ic^  on  the  whole,**  says  Lawrence,  ^*  an  unde- 
niable, nay,  a  very  remarkable  constancy  of  character  in  the  crania 
of  di£forent  nations,  contributing  very  essentially  to  national  pecup 
liarities  of  form,  and  eonesponding  exactiy  to  the  features  which 

i^  «Toiit  fttre  orgMiM  forms  vm  eiuwiAle,  im  ^ysttee  mdquM  et  elos,  dont  1m  partlet  m 
coiiwpondwt  nratacDmest,  •§  eoseosMdl  i  la  ntaHr  ftotton  dMnitlTS  pw  mie  r^AotioD 
iMproqne.  AiitaiMd«OMptflletB» prat ehogw Masons  liaatui ne ehangwit  iwadt 
et  par  eooa^qiient  ehMoae  d'tUm  prist  rtpirfcuat  lMik|«e  •*  dome  tovtes  Im  A«tNt.*' 
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characterize  such  nations."  ^  Nor  does  this  £EMst  stand  alone.  It  is 
associated  with  another  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  speculations  upon  the  unity  or  diversity,  geographical  origin  and 
distribution,  affiliation  and  antiquity  of  the  races  of  men.  I  allude 
to  that  insensible  gradation  which  appears  to  be  the  law  of  cranial 
forms,  no  less  than  of  all  the  objects  in  nature.  From  the  isolation 
and  exclusive  consideration  of  these  £su^  have  resulted  not  a  few 
erroneous  assertions,  which  have  tended  to  embarrass  the  science. 
Thus,  it  has  been  considered,  in  general,  a  matter  of  .but  little  diffi- 
culty to  discriminate  between  the  crania  of  different  races.  But 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  examination,  know  that 
this  statement  is  true  only  for  the  standard  or  typical  forms  of  veiy 
diverse  races,  and  that  as  soon  as  certain  divergent  forms  of  two 
allied  races  or  families  are  compared,  the  difficulties  become  very 
apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  in  any 
one  nation  it  is  easy  to  point  out  entirely  dissimilar  types  of  con- 
figuration. Thus  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Prof.  M.  J.  Weber, 
misled  apparently  by  the  restricted  and  artificial  classification  of 
Blumenbach,  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  '*  there  is  no 
proper  mark  of  a  definite  race-form  of  the  cranium  so  firmly 
attached  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  some  other  race."^  The 
assumption  of  the  universality  of  certain  ethnical  forms,  though 
countenanced  by  more  than  one  writer,  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  its  acceptance.  Another  prevalent  but  equally 
gratuitous  notion  is,  that  the  more  ancient  the  heads,  the  more  they 
tend  to  approximate  one  primitive  fimn  or  type.  What  this  primi- 
tive model  is  like,  has  not,  as  fietr  as  I  can  learn,  been  indicated. 

Again,  a  confusion  highly  detrimental  to  the  philosophical  status 
and  scientific  progress  of  Ethnology,  has  resolted  from  the  unjustifiable 
assumption,  that  resemblances  in  cranial  form  and  characteristics 
necessarily  betoken,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  congenital  affilia- 
tions. It  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  appear  to  have  thought,  that 
because  widely  and  persistently  discrepant  forms  are  unrelated  ab 
origine^  —  closely  coincident  forms  are  as  exact  indications  of  such 
primary  relation.  To  say  that  the  Polar  man,  —  the  Eskimo  of 
America  and  the  Samoyede  of  Asia, — should  in  all  natural  classifi- 
cation be  associated,  or  at  least  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  certain 
dark  races  of  the  tropics,  in  eonsequ^ioe  of  well-marked  cranial 
similiarities,  is  a  fact  as  nngular  as  it  is  true ;  but  to  conclude  from 
these  similarities  alone,  that  they  are  affiliated  and  have  one  common 

^^  Lectures,  &o.,  p.  225i. 

S3  Crania  Britannica,  p.  4.  —  Di«  L^n  TaB  den  Vr-  nnd  B>oi«  Fonsen  der  Sehldel  ond 
Beckcn  des  Menschen,  S.  5,  1S80. 
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origin,  is  at  once  illogical  and  unwarrantable.  Resemblances  in 
physical  conformation  and  in  intellectaal  capacity,  manners,  and 
customs,  growing  out  of,  and  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  such 
conformation,  are  indications  rather  of  a  similarity  of  position  in 
the  great  natural  scale  of  the  human  femily,  than  of  identity  of 
origin.  To  establish  identity,  proof  of  another  kind  is  required. 
That  positive  identity  of  cranial  form,  structure  and  gentilitial  cha- 
racters is  the  best  evidence  of  identity  of  origin,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
very  close  relationship,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  identity  must  not 
be  inferred  from  striking  similarity.  The  conftision  of  terms  has  led 
to  much  error.  Similarity  in  the  features  above  alluded  to,  indicates 
merely  an  allied  natural  position,  and  nothing  more.  This  distinc- 
tion is  as  important  in  cranioscopy  as  that  made  by  the  comparative 
anatomist  between  the  analogies  and  homologies  of  the  skeleton. 

Somebody  has  said  that  "  when  history  is  silent,  language  is  evi- 
dence." The  cranioscopist  knows  that  oftentimes,  when  both  history 
and  language  are  silent,  cranial  forms  become  evidence.  For  the 
cranial  similarities  and  differences  above  mentioned  maybe  estimated 
with  mathematical  accuracy  and  precision,  by  weight,  measurement, 
&c.  Hence,  while  the  language  of  an  ante-historic  people  may  be 
lost,  the  discovery  of  their  skulls  will  afford  us  the  means  of  deter- 
mining their  rank  or  position  in  the  human  scale,  &;c.  From  consi- 
derations of  this  nature,  we  are  led  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
craniolo^cal  school  in  Ethnology,  a  craniological  principle  of  classi- 
fication and  research,  and  a  craniological  test  of  affinity  or  diversity. 
According  to  Prichard,  Ethnology  is,  equally  with  Gteology,  a  branch 
of  Palaeontology.  "  Geology,"  says  he,  "  is  the  archseology  of  the 
globe, — ^Ethnology  that  of  its  human  inhabitants,"®  Latham,  com- 
menting upon  this  sentence,  very  appropriately  observes,  that  "when 
Ethnology  loses  its  palseontological  character,  it  loses  half  its  scientific 
elements."**  From  this  we  learn  the  importance  of  osteology,  espe- 
cially the  cranial  department,  since  it  constitutes  one  of  the  surest, 
and  often  the  only  guide  in  identifying  ancient  populations.  Dr. 
Latham,  the  well-known  philologist,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  ethno- 
logical value  of  language,  which  he  speaks  of  as  "yielding  in  defi- 
nitude  to  no  characteristic  whatever."  ....  "Whatever  maybe 
said  against  certain  over-statements  as  to  constancy,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  identity  of  language  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  identity  of 
origin."**  Among  the  apophthegms  appended  to  his  work  on  the 
Varieties  of  Man,  the  same  opinion  occurs. — "  In  the  way  of  physical 

M  AnniTorsarj  Address,  deliTered  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  in  1847. 
M  Man  and  his  Migrations,  Amer.  Edit    New  Tork,  1862,  p.  41. 
H  Ibid,  p.  85. 
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characterietics,  common  conditionB  develop  common  points  of  con- 
formation. Hence,  as  elements  of  classificationy  physical  characters 
are  of  less  value  than  the  philological  moral  ones."^  There  are 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  philologist. 
When  we  contemplate  the  mutability  and  destructibility  of  languages, 
as  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  obliteration  of  the  Etruscan  dialect 
by  the  Roman-Latin ;  the  Celtiberian  and  Turdetan  by  the  Latin  and 
Spanish ;  the  Syriac  by  Arabic ;  Celtic  by  the  Latin  and  French ; 
the  Celtic  of  Britain  by  the  Saxon  and  English ;  the  Pelhevi  and  Zend 
by  the  Persian,  and  the  Mauritanian  by  Arabic;*^  when  we  reflect 
how  the  Epirotes  and  Siculi  changed  their  language,  without  con- 
quest or  oplonization,  into  Greek,  and  how  the  ancient  Felasgi,  all 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Feloponnessus,  and  many  of  those 
of  Arcadia  and  Attica,  abandoned  their  own  language  and  adopted 
that  of  the  Hellenes  ;*  when  we  behold  the  Negroes  of  St  Domingo 
speaking  the  French  tongue,  the  Bashkirs,  of  Finnish  origin,  speak- 
ing Turkish;^  and  when,  finally,  as  one  instance  of  another  and 
significant  class  of  facts,  we  call  to  mind  how  the  Carelians,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  linguistic  analogies,  have  J>een  classed  with  the 
Finns,  though  descended  from  an  entirely  different  race,  who,  at  an 
early  period,  overran  the  region  about  Lake  Ladoga,* — we  are 
"disposed  to  believe  with  Humboldt"  —  I  am  using  the  words  of 
Morton  — "  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  trace  the  affiliation  of 
nations  by  a  mere  comparison  of  languages ;  for  this,  after  all,  is  but 
one  of  many  clews  by  which  that  great  problem  is  to  be  solved."®* 
Surely  anatomy  and  physiology — those  handmaids  of  the  zoologist 
— are  more  powerful,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  better  adapted 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  unity  of  man,  to  determine  whether  the 
human  family  is  composed  of  several  species,  or  of  but  one  species 
comprising  many  varieties.  Surely  the  human  skeleton  is  more  en- 
during and  less  mutable  than  the  oldest  language.  Instances  are 
not  wanting,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  a  nation  forgetting  its  own 
language  in  its  admiration  for  the  more  perfect  speech  of  another 
people.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  solitary  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  a  nation,  genealogically  pure,  entirely  changing  its  physical 
characters  for  those  of  another.  Let  us  conclude  then,  with  Bodi- 
chon,  that  Physiology  is  superior  to  Philology  as  an  instrument  of 
ethnological  research. — "  To  throw  light  upon  the  question  (rf  origins, 
it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  science  more  precise,  and  founded  on 

M  Varieties  of  Mao,  p.  662.  *  Hamiltoii  Smith,  op.  oit,  p.  178. 

«  Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  1,  87. 

>*  Helwersen,  Annoaire  des  Mines  d%  Bnasie,  1840^  p.  84. 

^  Haartman,  Transactions  of  the  Rojal  Sodetj  of  Stookhoha,  for  1847. 

**  Crania  Americana,  p.  18. 
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the  nature  of  the  object  which  we  examine.  This  science  is  the  Phy- 
siology of  races,  or,  in  other  words^  a  knowledge  of  their  moral  and 
physical  characters.  Through  Physiology  has  been  established  the 
existence  of  antediluvian  beings,  their  genera,  their  species,  and 
their  varieties ;  by  it  also  we  shall  discover  the  origin  of  races  of 
men,  even  the  most  mysterious.  Through  it  we  shall  one  day  be 
able  to  classify  populations  as  surely  as  we  now  class  animals  and 
plants:  history,  philology,  annals,  inscriptions,  the  monuments  of 
arts  and  of  religion,  will  be  auxiliaries  in  these  researches.  Herein 
we  consider  its  indications  as  motives  of  certitude,  and  its  decisions 
as  a  criterion."® 

Anthropology  has  been  involved  in  not  a  little  confusion  by  certain 
injudicious  departures  from  the  well-tried  zoological  methods  em- 
ployed by  naturalists  generally.  But  little  difficulty  seems  to  be 
experienced  in  the  practical  determination  of  species  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rules  and  specific  distinc- 
tions here  employed  have  been  applied  to  man,  exceptions  have 
been  taken  at  once,  and  attempts  made  to  invalidate  their  appli- 
cability, by  excludiag  man  entirely  from  the  pale  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  if,  in  the  latter,  development,  formation  and  deformation 
were  controlled  by  laws  different  from  these  processes  in  the  former. 
Barban^ois  regards  man  as  ^^  un  type  tout  k  part  dans  la  creation, 
comme  le  representant  d'un  rftgne  particulier — le  regne  moral"  So 
the  celebrated  Marcel  de  Serres  says,  "  Thomme  ne  constitue  dans  la 
nature  ni  une  esp^ce,  ni  un  genre,  ni  un  ordre,  il  est  k  lui  seul  un 
rfegne,  le  rSgne  humain"^  Aristotle,  the  &ther  of  philosophical 
natural  history,  Ray,  Brisson,  Pennant,  Vic  d'Azyr,  Daubenton, 
Tiedemann,  and  others  equally  distinguished,  have  all  unwisely  at- 
tempted this  disruption  of  nature.  The  futility  of  the  arguments 
employed  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  Swainson's  Nat.  Hist,  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds.**  But  those  who  recognize  the  ani- 
mality  of  man,  and  place  him  accordingly  at  the  head  of  the  Mam- 
malia, are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  isolation  which 
should  be  claimed  for  him  in  this  position,  or,  in  other  words,  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  and  scientific  meaning  of  the 
gap  which  separates  him  from  the  highest  brute.  Linnaeus  grouped 
Man,  the  Simiae  and  Bats  under  the  general  division.  Primates.* 
Illiger,*  Cuvier,®^  Lawrence,"  and  others,  assign  him  a  distinct  order. 

**  Etades  sur  1' Alg^rie,  A1g«r,  p.  18. 

**  Voyage  au  Pole  Sad.  Anthropologie,  de  Dumoatier,  par  Blanohard.   Paris,  1854,  p.  18. 
•*Pp  8-10 

*  He  obserres,  **  Nnllam  charaeterem  haetennB  emere  potai,  node  Homo  a  Siiiu&  inter- 
nosoatur."  —  Faana  Saecioa.    Preface,  p.  ii. 
<*  Prodomus  Systematis  Mammalinm.  **  Rigne  AnimaL  *  Op.  oit 
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Van  Amringe  congiders  Man  the  sole  representative  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  mammalian  class,  to  which  he  applies  the  term  P^yehieal 
or  Spiritual,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Instinctive  mammals.®  As 
might  be  naturally  expected  from  the  above  remarks,  still  less  agree- 
ment is  manifested  in  relation  to  the  classification  of  the  different 
races  or  tribes  of  men.  This  want  of  accordance  arises  fit)m  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  characters  are  fundamental  and  typical, 
and  what  are  not. 

Now,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  an  ethnical,  like  any  other 
natural  type,  is  an  ideal  creation,  not  a  positive  entity.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  mean  or  average  of  a  series  of  numbers.  These  numbers 
may  all  be  but  slightly  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  none  of 
them  be  exactly  identical  with  the  mean.  In  examining  a  number 
of  objects  presenting  many  peculiarities,  the  mind  instinctively 
figures  to  itself  an  object  possessing  all  these  peculiarities.  This 
object,  this  ideal  image,  gradually  assumes  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  a  standard  to  which  all  other  similar  objects  are  referred,  as 
greater  or  less  approximations  to  the  type,  the  approximation  being 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  predominance  of  the  peculiarities  in 
question.     If,  on  comparing  any  body  with  this  ipiaginary  standard 

—  "this  form  which  exists  everywhere,  and  is-nowhere  to  be  found" 

—  the  points  of  resemblance  are  in  number  equal  to  or  even  less 
tl)an  t!.o  points  of  difference,  then  it  is  said  to  diverge  from  the  type. 
It  is  a  divergent  form.  Now,  a  type  as  it  is  manifested  in  nature  is, 
for  all  pmctical  purposes,  fixed  and  immutable;  our  mental  con- 
ception of  it  is  necessarily  a  constantly  varying  one.  The  more 
numerous  the  individuals  of  the  group^  and  the  more  extensive  our 
examination,  the  more  perfect  will  be  our  generalization,  upon 
which,  in  fact,  the  type  is  based.  The  examination  of  but  a  few 
individuals  of  a  group  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  type. 

But  a  singular  fiict  here  claims  our  attention.  Along  with  this 
increasing  perfection  of  the  typical  idea  comes  a  diminished  confi- 
dence in  its  importance ;  for  the  same  observations  which  serve  to 
establish  the  type,  also  lead  us  to  perceive  that  the  distance  which 
separates  one  tj'pe  from  another  is  a  plenum,  and  is  not  marked  by 
gaps,  but  by  transitionary  forms  —  not  transitionaiy  in  the  sense  of 
variations  from  certain  persistent  forms  brought  about  by  climatic 
conditions,  &c.,  but  transitionary  forms  ab  origine  and  self-existent, 
presenting  themselves  unchanged  as  they  were  characterized  by  the 
Great  First  Cause,  and  inherently  capable  of  those  known  and 
limited  variations  produced  by  intermarriage,  &c.     The  elements 

•  An  InTestigation  of  the  Theories  of  the  Nat  mstory  of  Man,  Ac.    New  York,  1848. 
p.  72. 
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which  establish  a  type  serve  to  connect  it  insensibly  with  those  of 
another.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  attempting  to 
classify  the  members  of  the  Human  Family*  The  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  extended  not  only  to  the  number  of  divisions  to  be 
made,  but  also  to  the  particular  races  which  should  be  assigned  to 
each  division.  Blumenbach  long  ago  expressed  this  difficulty.  We 
have  only  to  examine  the  list  of  writers  who  have  attempted  the 
classification  of  Human  Races,  and  observe  how  they  differ  in  the 
number  of  their  primary  departments^  to  be  convinced  of  the  pre- 
matureness  of  the  whole  attempt,  and  the  scanty  scientific  data  upon 
which  such  very  artificial  divisions  have  been  erected.  It  appears  to 
me  that  much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  scanty  information 
which  we  poeeees  concerning  the  number  of  primeval  cranial  types, 
the  number  of  naturally  divergent  forms  of  each  of  these,  and  the 
degree  of  diveigency  permitted,  and  lastly,  the  tests  by  which  to 
discriminate  between  forms  naturally  aberrant,  and  those  hybrid 
results  of  blood-cro«ing.  The  stud/of  divergent  forms  is  of  ^reat 
importance,  since  in  their  varied  but  limited  deviations  from  the 
type  —  like  all  exceptions  to  general  rules — they  indicate  the 
essentials  of  the  type  while  demonstrating  a  serial,  archetypal  unity 
of  the  human  fiuiiily*in  keeping  with  the  entire  animal  world.  To 
speak,  therefore,  of  "  developing  the  limits  of  a  variety,"  is  simply 
to  demonstrate  the  connections^  relations,  and  persistence  of  those 
varieties.  The  diversities  of  cranial  form  presented  by  any  nation 
9r  tribe  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  Hie  radii,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  that  tribe  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  humanitarian 
series,  whether  living  or  extinct^  or,  in  the  course  of  future  geolo- 
gical changes,  yet  to  appear. 

It  is  well  known  that  naturalists  rely  mainly  upon  form,  color, 
proportions — the  externals,  in  short — ^to  establish  species.  The 
illustrious  CuviER,  taking  higher  ground,  attempted  to  develope  the 
laws  of  classification  by  a  resort  to  the  comparative  method  in  ana- 
tomy. "With  tiie  osteological  branch  of  this  method,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  research,  he  undertook  his  grand  scheme  of  the  restoration 
of  the  fossil  world  and  the  determination  of  its  relation  to  the  living 
zoology.  His  reliance  upon  internal  structure  in  preference  to 
external  characters,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  of  choice, 
since  of  the  palteontolo^cal  objects  of  his  study,  the  bony  skeleton 
and  the  teeth  alone  remained  from  which  to  recompose  the  forms 
of  tlie  past  animal  world,  and  determine  their  species.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  a  remarkable  fact  became  evident  —  that  in 
many  genera  of  animals,  species  externally  well  characterized,  dif- 
fered scarcely  at  all  in  their  bony  frtime-work.    Regarding  these 
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slight  differences  —  by  such  a  practised  eye  certainly  not  over- 
looked—  as  trivial,  and  losing  sight  of  the  singular  importance 
they  derive  from  their  historical  permanency,  he  was  led  in  the  end 
to  deny  to  comparative  osteology  the  value  he  first  assigned  it. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  his  great  scientific  labors,  he  left  it  unde- 
cided whether  the  fossil  horse  was  specifically  identical  with  the 
living  or  not."^     On  this  point  naturalists  still  differ  in  opinion. 
Whilst  by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy  —  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  ei\}oyed  unusual  advantages — he  was  enabled  to  startle 
the  world  wiUi  the  brilliant  announcement  that  there  had  been 
several  zoological  creations,  of  which  man  was  one,  we  find  him  at 
length  hesitatingly  denying  to  anatomical  characters  the  power  of 
determining  species.    But  the  question  arises  —  a  question  already 
perceived  and  disposed  of  in  the  affirmative  by  some  ethnologists  — 
whether  anatomical  characters  have  not  a  higher  signification  than 
the  mere  determination  of  species ;  whether,  in  fiwt,  they  are  not 
generic.    It  would,  indeed,  appear,  that  while  the  external  or  peri- 
pheral form  and  appendages  determine  species,  the  internal  organism 
establishes  genera.    But  the  genus  must  contain  within  itself  and 
foreshadow  the  essential  characters  of  the  species ;  there  must  be  an 
adaptation  between  the  peripheral  conformation  and  central  organic 
structure.     As  a  very  slight  error  committed  in  the  first  step  of  a 
long  and  complicated  mathematical  calculation  magnifies  itself  at 
every  subsequent  step  of  the  process,  until  a  result  is  obtained  very 
different  from  the  true  one,  so  a  comparatively  minute  peculiarity  in 
the  osseous  structure  of  an  animal  may  repeat  itself  through  the 
muscles,  fascia,  and  integumentary  covering,  expressing  itself  at  last 
as  a  characteristic,  which,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  out 
exactly,  is  seen  to  be  an  individual  or  specific  mark  by  which 
the  animal  may  be  discriminated  from  other  individuals  or  from 
allied  species.     And  as  the  result  of  the  supposed  problem  must 
always  be  the  same,  so  long  as  the  incorporated  error  is  not  elimi- 
nated, so  the  external  peculiarity  of  the  animal  must  ever  remain  the 
same,  while  the  internal  structure  mark  varies  not.    This  constant 
and  historically  immutable  relation  between  structure  and  form  is  in 
consonance  with  the  law  of  the  "  correlation  of  forms,"  first  sug-. 
gested,  I  believe,  by  Cuvier,  and  by  him  used  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  in  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  zoology. 

^^The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  zoological  characters 
afforded  by  the  slighter  modifications  of  structure,"  writes  Martin^ 
^^  rises  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being.    In  the  arrangement  of 

^  DiBConn  snr  lea  Rerohitioiis  da  Globe,  p.  76. 
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mammalia  and  birds,  for  example,  minutisB  wliich,  among  the  Inverte- 
brata,  would  be  deemed  of  little  note,  become  of  decided  value,  and 
are  no  longer  to  be  neglected.  Even  the  modifications,  however 
slight,  of  a  common  type,  now  become  stamped  with  a  value,  the 
ratio  of  which  increases  as  we  advance  fix)m  the  lower  to  the  higher 
orders.  Hence,  with  respect  to  mammalia,  the  highest  class  of 
Vertebrata,  every  structural  phase  claims  attention ;  and,  when  we 
advance  to  the  highest  of  the  highest  class,  viz.,  Man,  and  the  Quad- 
rumana,  the  naturalist  lays  a  greater  stress  on  minute  grades  and 
modifications  of  form,  than  he  does  when  among  the  cetacea  or  the 
marsupials ;  and  hence,  groups  are  separated  upon  characters  thus 
derived,  because  they  involve  marked  differences  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  because  it  is  felt  that  a  modification,  in  itself  of  no 
great  extent,  leads  to  most  important  results.  Carrying  out  the 
principle  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  differential  characters  as  we 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  upon  le^ti- 
mate  zoological  grounds,  the  organic  conformation  of  man,  modelled, 
possibly,  upon  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  chimpanzee  or  orang, 
but  modified,  with  a  view  to  fit  him  for  the  habits,  manners,  and, 
indeed,  a  totality  of  active  existence,  indicative  of  a  destiny  and 
purposes  participated  in  neither  by  the  chimpanzee  nor  any  other 
animal,  removes  Man  from  the  Quadrumana,  not  merely  in  a  generic 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  pale  of  the  Primates,  to  an  exclusive 
situation.  The  zoological  value  of  characters  derived  from  struc- 
tural modifications  is  commensurate  with  the  results  which  they 
involve ;  let  it  then  be  shown  that  man,  though  a  cheiropod  (hand- 
footed),  possesses  structural  modifications  leading  to  most  important 
results,  and  our  views  are  at  once  justified."" 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  anatomical  differences  are  valuable  to  the 
zoologist  more  fr*om  their  permanency^  than  fr*om  their  magnitude. 
"A  species,"  says  Prof.  Leidy,  "is  a  mere  convenient  word  with 
which  naturalists  empirically  designate  groups  of  organized  beings 
possessing  characters  of  comparative  constancy,  as  fistr  as  historic 
experience  has  guided  them  in  giving  due  weight  to  such  con- 
stancy."'' An  organic  form  historically  constant  is,  therefore,  a 
simple  and  exact  expression  of  a  species.  In  this  constancy  of  a 
form  lies  its  typical  importance  as  a  standard  or  point  of  departure 


Ti  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Natoral  Higtory  of  Mammiferons  Animals,  with  a  parti- 
cnlar  view  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  &e.  By  W.  C.  8.  Martin^  F.  L.  8.  London, 
1841,  p.  200. 

n  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  VoL  VII.  p.  201.  —  See  also  a  letter 
from  Prof.  L.  to  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  pnbfished  in  the  Appendix  to  Hoti's  translation  of 
Gobineau's  work  on  the  Inequality  of  Races,  &e.,  p.  480. 
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in  all  our  attempts  at  classification  and  developing  the  laws  of  fonna- 
tiou.     The  mere  shape,  volume,  or  configuration,  is  secondary. 

The  polar,  brown,  and  grizzly  bears  differ  but  little  in  their  oste 
ology ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra,  and  of  the  lion, 
tiger,  and  panther.  By  most  naturalists  the  horse  and  ass  are  referred 
to  distinct  species, — by  Pro£  Owen  to  distinct  genera.  The  latter 
gentleman  specifically  separates  a  fossil  from  the  recent  horse,  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  curvature  in  the  teeth  of  the  former.  Accord- 
ing to  Flourens,  the  dog  and  fox  belong  to  different  genera ;  the  dog 
and  wolf  to  distinct  species,  as  also  the  lion  and  tiger.''  Now  the 
crania  of  the  horse  and  ass  differ  in  their  nasal  bones  only.  The 
pupil  of  the  dog  is  disc-shaped ;  that  of  the  fox,  elongated.  Says 
Knox :  *'  The  nasal  bones  of  the  ass  differ  constantly  from  those  of 
the  horse ;  so  do  those  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  distinction  extends 
to  the  whole  physiognomical  character  of  the  crania  in  these  four 
species,  and  in  all  others.  But  so  it  is  in  man,  chiefly  in  these  very 
bones,  and  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  skeleton  of  the  jEace.  For  it 
is  not  in  the  comparative  length  or  size  merely  of  the  nasal  or  maxil- 
\ary  bones  that  the  cranium  of  the  Bosjieman  and  the  Australian 
differ  from  the  other  races  of  men,  although  these  differences  are  no 
doubt  as  constant  and  real  as  are  the  anatomical  differences  of  any 
two  species ;  they  differ  in  every  respect,  and  especially  do  they  dis- 
play physiognomical  distinction,  which  the  experienced  eye  detects 
at  once.  When  fossil  man  shall  be  discovered,  he,  also,  will  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  distinct  from  any  that  now 
live.  By  the  generic  law  I  am  about  to  establish,  his  affiliation  with 
the  existing  races  may  and  will  be  proved,  first  by  the  fact  of  his 
extinction,  but  still  more  by  those  slight  anatomical  differences, 
which,  though  seemingly  unimportant,  are  not  really  so.  His  rela- 
tion to  the  present  or  living  world  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
extinct  solid-ungular  and  eamivora  to  th^  living — genericaUy  identi- 
cal, specifically  distinct."  ^* 

Between  the  crania  of  the  various  races  of  men,  the  same  slight, 
but  constant,  and  therefore  important,  differences  can  be  pointed  out, 
in  some  instances  even  more  marked  and  better  characterized  than 
those  which  are  considered  by  naturalists  of  high  distinction,  as  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  species.  It  is  true  that 
no  human  race  possesses  a  bone  the  more  or  less  in  the  cranium,  than 
the  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  human  crania  differ,  in  some 
instances  quite  remarkably,  in  the  size  and  proportions  of  their  con- 

"  Op.  cit,  p.  111. 

f*  Introduction  to  Inquiries  into  the  Philosophj  of  Zoology,  bj  Robi.  Knox,  M.D.,  Ac, 
in  London  Lancet,  Oct,  1S65. 
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flthaent  liones,  and  these  differences  are  not  accidental  and  flactna- 
ting,  but  penfintent  Tbos,  the  maasiTe,  broad,  and  ontward-ahelying 
malar  bones  of  the  Polar  man  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  race. 
So,  the  snperior  maxi]l»  of  ihe  Coast  African  is  so  nnlike  that  of 
anjr  other  people,  as  to  have  become  a  standard  €i  comparison  for 
inferiority — a  standard  expressed  by  the  word  prognathous.  IMffer- 
ences  in  the  nasal  bones,  in  the  size  oi  the  frontal  rinoses,  in  the 
prominence  of  the  occiput,  in  the  angle  at  which  the  parietal  bones 
join  each  other,  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  in  the 
relation  of  head  to  £u»,  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  great  occi- 
pital foramen  and  the  bony  meatns,  in  ihe  form  <^the  skoll,  and  the 
configuration  of  its  base ;  and,  as  the  result  of  all  these,  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  fiunal  bones,  exist,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to 
show,  and  are  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another  as  con- 
stant and  unaltered  features. 

Cranial  differentiae,  however  slight,  derive  additional  importance 
from  their  relation  to  the  physiognomical  character  of  the  skull  as 
a  whole,  and  daily  observation  shows  this  character  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  considered*  The  labors  of  Porta,  Camper, 
Lebrun,  Lavater,  Bichat,  Moreau  de  la  Sarthe,  and  others,  have  given 
us  the  scientific  elements  of  a  physiognomy  or  physiology  of  the  &ce, 
as  those  of  Blumenbach  and  Morton  have  established  a  physiology 
of  the  cranium.  Between  the  muscular  and  integumentary  investi- 
titure  of  tiie  Hblcb  and  head  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bony  structure 
of  these  parts  on  the  other,  there  is  a  decided  adaptation.  Whether 
the  soft  parts  determine  the  form  of  the  osseous  frame-work,  or  the 
latter  that  of  tiie  former,  does  not  so  much  concern  us,  at  present,  as 
the  fact  of  adaptation.  That  this  adaptation  exists,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  **  Tout  dans  la  nature,"  beautifully  and  truthfully  writes 
De  la  Sarthe,  ^^  est  rapport  et  harmonic ;  chaqne  apparence  exteme 
est  le  signe  d'une  propri^t^ :  chaque  point  de  la  superficie  d'un  corps 
annonce  T^tat  de  sa  profondeur  et  de  sa  structure."''  In  virtue  of 
this  harmony,  we  find  the  physiognomy  of  the  skull  expressing  the 
true  value  of  its  osteologic  peculiarities,  even  when  these  are  so 
slight  as  to  appear  in  themselves  trivial  and  insignificant.  Soemmer- 
ing, not  perceiving  the  import  of  this  relation,  tells  us  that  he  could 
find  no  well-marked  differences  between  the  German,  Swiss,  French, 
Swedish  and  Russian  skulls  in  his  collection,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  none  such  existed.^    At  a  later  period,  and  from  the  same 

^  NenTl^me  £tiide  snr  LaTater. 

Y*  Lamrence  inforoiH  an  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis,  in  a  tonr  through  France  and 
Germany,  obserred  thai  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  eraninm  is  larger  in  the  French, 
tlie  upper  and  anterior  in  the  Germans;  and  that  the  upper  and  posterior  region  is  larger 
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cause,  Cuvier,  while  condncting  his  pal»ontologieal  FesearcheSi  more 
than  once  fell  into  an  analogous  eiTor. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  typical  or  race- 
forms  of  crania,  and  those  modifications  of  shape  produced,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  age,  sex,  development,  intermixture  of  races,  arti- 
ficial deformations,  &c.  Unless  these  distinctions  be  observed,  and 
due  allowance  made  for  them,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  character  of  the  primitive  types  —  an  attempt 
already  almost  hopelessly  beyond  our  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
ceaseless  migrations  and  affiliations  which  have  been  going  on 
amongst  the  races  of  men  since  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  modi- 
fications of  cranial  form,  from  these  various  causes,  are  so  many 
associated  elements,  which  must  be  individually  isolated  before  we 
can  determine  the  true  value  of  each.  In  proportion  as  this  isolation 
is  complete,  so  will  our  results  approximate  the  truth. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  skulls  of  the  lower  animals  undergo 
certain  changes  in  conformation  as  they  advance  in  age.  In  a  limited 
degree,  this  appears  to  be  true  of  man  also ;  though  the  extent  of 
these  changes,  and  the  period  at  which  they  are  most  noticeable  — 
whether  during  intra-uterine  life,  or  subsequent  to  birth — are  points 
not  yet  definitively  settled.  However,  from  the  observations  of 
Soemmering,  Camper,  Blumenbach,  Loder  and  Ludwig,  we  learn 
that  in  very  young  children,  even  in  infants  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
the  race-lineaments  are  generally  but  positively  expressed.  Blumen- 
bach, in  his  DecadeSy  figures  the  head  of  a  Jewess,  aged  five  years, 
a  Burat  child,  one  and  a  half  years,  and  a  newly-born  negro ;  in 
each  of  these  the  ethnic  characters  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs 
are  distinctly  seen.  The  Mortonian  collection  furnishes  a  number 
of  examples  confirmatory  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable  fiict. 

Occasionally  the  tardy  development  of  certain  parts  may  give  rise 
to  apparent  modifications,  as  indicated  in  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Gosse's  highly  interesting  essay  upon  the  artificial  deformations 
of  the  skull.  "  D  n'est  pas  mfeme  rare,  en  Europe,  de  voir  le  front 
paraitre  plus  saillant  chez  un  grand  nombre  d'enfioints,  en  raison  du 
faible  developpement  de  la  face.  Toutefois,  jusqu'jL  T&ge  de  dix  k 
*  douze  ans,  11  existe  en  general  une  pr^ominance  de  la  region  occipi- 
tale  qui  paralt  se  developper  d'autant  plus  que  I'intelligence  est  plus 
exercee.     Ce  n*est  souvent  que  vers  cette  6poque  de  la  vie  que  les  ob 


in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.     (Op.  eit,  p.  289.)-47oQBt  Gobinean,  in  his  work  alreadj 
alladed  to,  speaks  of  a  certain  enlargement  on  eaeh  tide  of  tiio  loww  ^^  yMok  is  Uwad 

among  the  English  and  Germans. 
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propres  du  nez  tendent  ^  se  relever  davantage  suivant  les  traits  des 
individus  ou  des  races." '^ 

Some  physiologists  have  supposed  that  permanent  modifications 
of  crania]  form  are  produced  during  severe  and  protracted  accouche- 
ments.  Gall,  long  ago,  refuted  this  notion,  and  every  accoucheur  has, 
in  fact,  constant  opportunities  of  satisfying  himself  of  the  untena- 
bility  of  this  doctrine.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me,  as  it 
necessarily  does  to  every  physician  engaged  in  the  practice  of  ob- 
stetrics, to  witness  a  head,  long  compressed  in  a  narrow  pelvis,  born 
vnih  the  nose  greatly  depressed,  the  forehead  flattened,  the  parietal 
bones  overriding  each  other,  and  the  whole  skull  completely  wire- 
drawn, so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  permanent  deformations  pic- 
tured in  the  books ;  and  yet,  in  a  few  days,  the  inherent  elasticity  of 
the  bony  case  and  its  contained  parts  has  sufiiced  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  form.  But  the  great  objection  to  this  opinion  lies  in  the  fact 
of  a  conformity  between  the  cranial  and  pelvic  types  of  a  particular 
race.  Dr.  Vrolick,  following  up  the  suggestions  of  Camper  and  some 
other  observers,  relative  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  negro  pelvis, 
has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  race-form  for  the  pelvis  as  for 
the  cranium.  He  has  shown  that  the  form  of  the  head  is  adapted  to 
the  pelvic  passage  which  it  is  compelled  to  traverse  in  the  parturient 
act,  and  that  the  pelvis,  like  the  skull,  possesses  its  race-characters 
and  sexual  distinctions,  sufliciently  well  marked,  even  at  the  infantile 
epoch.  As  in  the  zoological  series,  we  find  the  cranium  of  the  mon- 
key differing  from  that  of  the  animals  below  it,  and  approximating 
the  human  type,  so  we  find  the  pelvis  pursuing  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  Orang  to  the  Bosjieman,  from  the  Bosjieman  to  the  Ethio- 
pian, from  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Malay,  and  so  on  to  the  high  caste 
White  races,  where  it  attains  its  perfection,  and  is  the  ferthest  removed 
in  form  fi'om  that  of  the  other  mammiferse.  I  am  aware  that  Wbber 
has  attempted  to  deny  the  value  of  these  observations,  by  showing 
that,  although  certain  pelvic  forms  occur  more  frequently  in  some 
races  than  in  others,  yet  exceptions  were  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
European  conformation  being  occasionally  encountered  among  other 
and  very  different  races.  "  This  is  not  proving  much,"  as  De  Gobi- 
neau  acutely  observes,  ^4nasmuch  as  M.Weber,  in  speaking  of 
these  exceptions,  appears  never  to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that 
their  peculiar  conformation  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of 
blood." '^ 

^  Essai  8iir  les  Deformations  Artifioielles  du  Cr&ne,  Par  L.  A.  (jk>8se,  de  Gen^Te,  &o. 
Paris,  1856.  Published  originally  as  a  oontribation  to  the  **AnndU$  d'Hygihu  PubUque  el  de 
MidteiM  UgdU,''  2e  s^rio,  1866,  tomes  IIL  et  IV. 

n  Op.  dt,  i  1,  p.  198. 
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In  the  study  of  cranial  forms,  sexual  differences  should  not  be 
overlooked.  "  The  female  skull,"  says  Davis,  "  except  in  races 
equally  distinguished  by  forms  strikingly  impressed,  does  not  exhibit 
the  gentilitial  characters  eminently."'*  It  is  well  known  to  the  ob- 
stetrician, that  the  male  skull,  at  birth,  is,  on  the  average,  larger  than 
the  female. 

A  complete  history  of  the  development  of  the  human  brain  and 
cranium,  in  the  different  races,  would  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  anthropology.  Such  a  history  alone  can 
determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  appearances  which  these 
parts  assume  in  their  transition  from  the  ovum  to  the  fully-developed 
typical  character,  and  demonstrate  their  as  yet  mysterious  relations 
to  the  innumerable  forms  of  life  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  To  such  a  history  must  we  look,  also,  for  a  solution 
of  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  soft  and  pulpy  brain  models  around 
itself  its  hard  and  resisting  bony  case,  or,  conversely,  whether  this 
latter  gives  shape  to  the  former. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  embryonic  life,  the  brain,  clothed  in 
its  different  envelopes,  exists  without  any  bony  investment,  being 
surrounded  externally  with  an  extremely  thin,  soft;,  and  pliable  carti- 
laginous membrane,  in  which  ossification  subsequently  takes  place. 
About  the  eighth  week,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  QnU,  the 
ossific  points  appear  in  this  membrane,  sending  out  diverging  radii 
in  every  direction.  As  this  delicate  cartilaginous  layer  is  moulded 
nicely  over  the  brain,  the  minute  specks  of  calcareous  matter,  as  they 
are  deposited,  must  to  some  extent  acquire  the  same  form  as  the  brain. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a  manifest  adaptation  between 
the  brain  and  cranium,  the  result  of  a  harmony  in  growth,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  action  of  one  developing  principle  in  the  human 
economy.  From  this  fact,  alone,  we  might  feirly  infer  that  differences 
in  the  volume  and  configuration  of  a  number  of  crania  are  general 
indications  of  differences  in  the  volume  and  configuration  of  their 
contained  brains.  One  single  fact,  among  many  others,  proves  this 
admirable  harmony.  It  is  this :  The  process  of  ossification  is  at  first 
most  rapid  in  the  bones  composing  the  vault ;  but  presently  ceasing 
here,  it  advances  so  rapidly  in  those  of  the  base  and  inferior  parts 
generally,  that  at  birth  the  base  is  solid  and  incompressible,  thus 
protecting  from  pressure  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  which  is 
at  this  time  firmer  and  better  developed  than  the  softer  and  less 
voluminous  cerebral  lobes. 

According  to  the  embiyologic  investigations  of  M.  be  Serres,  of 
all  brains,  that  of  the  high-caste  European  is  the  most  complex  in 

*  Op.  dt,  p.  6. 
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its  organization.  In  attaining  this  high  development,  it  passes  suc- 
cessively through  the  fonns  which  belong  permanently  to  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  mammals,  iN'egroes,  Malays,  Americans,  and  Mongolians. 

The  bony  straetare  andergoes  iimiUur  alterations.  **  One  of  tlie  earliest  points  where 
ossification  commences  is  the  lower  jaw.  This  bone  is  therefore  sooner  completed  than 
any  other  of  the  head,  and  acquires  a  predominance  which  it  ncTcr  loses  in  the  Negro. 
Daring  the  soft,  pliant  state  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  oblong  form  which  they  naturally 
assume  approaches  nearly  the  permanent  shape  of  the  American.  At  birth,  the  flattened 
face  and  broad,  smooth  forehead  of  the  infknt;  the  position  of  the  eyes,  rather  towards  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  the  widened  space  between,  represent  the  Mongolian  form,  which, 
in  the  Caucasian,  is  not  obliterated  but  by  degrees,  as  the  child  adTances  to  maturity." 
Hamilton  Smith,  commenting  upon  these  interesting  researches,  says:  <*  Should  the  con- 
ditions of  cerebral  progress  be  more  complete  at  birth  in  the  Caucausian  type,  and  be 
successiTely  lower  in  the  Mongolic  and  intermediate  Malay  and  American,  with  the  woolly- 
haired  least  doTcloped  of  all,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  apparently  general  law  of 
progression  in  animated  nature,  that  both  —  or  at  least  the  last-mentioned — would  be  in 
the  conditions  which  show  a  more  ancient  date  of  existence  than  the  other,  notwithstanding 
that  both  this  and  the  Mongolic  are  so  constituted  that  the  spark  of  mental  dcTelopment 
can  be  receiTed  by  them  through  contact  with  the  higher  Caucasian  innervation;  thus 
appearing,  in  classified  xoology,  to  constitute  perhaps  three  species,  originating  at  different 
epochs,  or  simultaneously  in  separate  regions ;  while,  by  the  faculty  of  fVision  which  the 
last,  or  Caucasian,  imparted  to  them,  progression  up  to  intellectual  equality  would  manifest 
essential  unity,  and  render  all  alike  responsible  beings,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
existing  capabilities — for  this  must  be  the  ultimate  condition  for  which  Man  is  created."  » 

From  his  own  researches.  Prof.  Agassiz  concludes  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  foetal  state,  to  detect  the  anatomical  marks  which  are 
characteristic  of  species.  These  specific  marks  he  assures  us  become 
manifest  as  the  animal,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  approaches 
the  adult  state.  In  like  manner,  the  evolution  of  the  physical  and 
mental  peculiarities*  of  the  different  races  of  men  appears  to  com- 
mence at  the  moment  of  birth.  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  recent  communi** 
cations  in  the  <^  London  Lancet,"  already  referred  to,  maintains  almost 
the  same  opinion.  He  considers  the  embryo  of  any  species  of  any 
natural  family  as  the  most  perfect  of  forms,  embracing  within  itself, 
during  its  phases  of  development,  all  the  forms  or  species  which  that 
natural  fitmily  can  assume  or  has  assumed  in  past  time.  ^^  Li  the 
embryo  and  the  young  individual  of  any  species  of  the  natural 
family  of  the  Salmonidee,  for  example,"  says  he,  "you  will  find  the 
characteristics  of  the  adult  of  all  the  species.  The  same,  I  believe, 
holds  in  man  ;  so  that,  were  all  the  existing  species  of  any  family  to 
be  accidentally  destroyed,  saving  one,  in  the  embryos  and  young  of 
that  one  will  be  found  the  elements  of  all  the  species  ready  to  re- 
appear to  repeople  the  waters  and  the  earth,  the  forms  they  are  to 
assume  being  dependent  on,  therefore  determined  by,  the  existing 
order  of  things.  "With  another  order  will  arise  a  new  series  of 
species,  also  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  the  existing  world." 

«  Nat.  Hist  of  the  Human  Species,  pp.  176-7.    See  also  Serres'  Anatomic  Tompai^e. 
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Tf  we  carefdlly  consider  the  development  of  the  cranium,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  development  goes  on  between,  and  is  modified  by 
two  systems  of  organs  —  externally  the  muscular,  internally  the 
nervous.  The  brain  exerts  a  double  influence,  mechanically  or 
passively  by  its  weight,  and  actively  by  its  growth.  That  the  brain 
completely  fills  its  bony  case,  is  sufficiently  well  known  fVom  the  feet 
of  the  impressions  left  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cranium  by  the 
cerebral  convolutions  and  vessels.  Veiy  slight  allowance  need  be 
made  for  the  thickness  of  the  meninges.  That  the  progressive 
development  of  the  brain  is  really  capable  of  exerting  some  force 
upon  the  cranial  bones  surrounding  it,  is  shown  in  the  records  of 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  that  organ,  where,  upon  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, the  calvaria  being  removed,  the  spongy  mass  has  protruded 
from  the  opening  and  could  not  be  replaced.  That  the  bones  are 
capable  of  yielding  to  a  distending  force  acting  from  within  out- 
wards, is  shown  in  the  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  where  the 
ventricles  are  found  frill  of  water,  the  brain-tissue  flattened  out,  and 
the  bones  greatly  distorted.  Such  a  force  becomes  perceptible  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  softness  and  pliancy  of  the  bones.  A 
check  to  its  action  will  be  found  in  the  sutures  and  in  the  amount 
of  resistance  offfered  by  the  dura-mater.  Now  it  must  be  obvious 
that  as  long  as  the  sutures  remain  open,  and  the  developmental 
activity  of  the  brain  continues,  the  head  must  enlarge.  If  all  the 
sutmres  remain  open,  this  development  will  be  regular  and  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  growth  manifested  by  the  different  parts 
of  the  encephalon.  When  a  suture  closes,  further  development  in 
that  direction  will  in  great  measure  terminate.  Of  this  proposition 
Dr.  Morton  gives  us  the  following  example : 

*<  I  haT«  in  my  possession,*'  says  he,  "  the  skull  of  a  mulatto  boy,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  In  this  instance,  the  sagittal  sntnre  is  entirely  wanting ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  lateral  expansion  of  the  craniam  has  ceased  in  infancy,  or  at  whaterer  period 
the  snture  became  consolidated.  Hence,  also,  the  diameter  between  the  parietal  protube- 
rances is  less  than  4.6  inches,  instead  of  6,  which  last  is  the  Negro  aTerage.  The  squamous 
sutures,  howeTer,  are  fully  open,  whence  the  skull  has  continued  to  expand  in  the  upward 
direction,  until  it  has  reached  the  aTerage  Tertical  diameter  of  the  Negro,  or  6.5  inches. 
The  coronal  suture  is  also  wanting,  excepting  some  traces  at  its  lateral  termini ;  and  the 
result  of  this  last  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  Tory  inadequate  dcTelopment  of  the  forehead, 
which  is  low  and  narrow,  but  elongated  below,  through  the  agency  of  the  Tarious  cranio- 
facial sutures.  The  lambdoidal  suture  is  perfect,  thus  permitting  posterior  elongation; 
and  the  growth  in  this  direction,  together  with  the  faU  Tertical  diameter,  has  enabled  the 
brain  to  attain  the  bnik  of —  cubic  inches,  or  about  —  less  than  the  Negro  aTerage.  I  belioTe 
that  the  absence  or  partial  dcTelopment  of  the  sutures  may  be  a  cause  of  idiocy  by  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  impairing  or  destroying  its  functions.**  ^^ 

^  See  a  paper  on  the  Sixe  of  the  Brain  in  the  Various  Races  and  Families  of  Man ;  with 
Ethnological  Remarks;  by  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D. :  published  in  ** Types  of  Man- 
kind," by  Nott  and  Oliddon,  Philadelphia^  1S64,  p.  a08,  Bote.  See  also  Proeeedings  of  Phila. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.  for  August,  1841. 
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From  the  Mortonian  collection,  other  illustrations  of  this  fact  might 
be  drawn ;  but  neither  space  nor  time  permits  their  introduction  here. 

In  the  study  of  the  sutures,  considerations  of  a  highly  philosophical 
character  are  involved.  Their  history  enables  us  to  perceive  why 
the  cranium  was  not  formed  of  one  piece,  and  why  there  should  be 
two  frontal  and  two  parietal  bones,  and  only  one  occipital.  Such  an 
arrangement  obviously  allows  the  fullest  development  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, — ^the  organs,  according  to  Carus, 
of  intelligence,  reflection,  and  judgment®^  That  the  sutures  are 
tutamina  cerebri,  that  in  the  foetus  they  permit  the  cranial  bones  to 
overlap  during  parturition,  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
head  in  certain  of  its  diameters,  and  producing  ansBsthesia,  facilitate 
labor,  curtailing  its  difficulties  and  diminishing  its  dangers  to  both 
mother  and  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  provisions  are  of 
high  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  nature.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  skull  is  a  vertebra  in  its  highest  known  state 
of  development ;  that  the  enclosed  brain,  as  the  organ  of  intellection, 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  man ;  that  the  development  of  the 
cranium  goes  on  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  enceph,alon ;  that  the 
various  degrees  of  human  intelligence  are  definitely  related  to  certain 
permanent  skull-forms ;  and  that  the  cranial  sutures,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ossific  centres,  are  the  guiding  agents  in  the  assumption  of 
these  forms — it  will  be  evident  that  a  higher  and  far  more  compre- 
hensive significance  is  attached  to  these  bony  interspaces.  Again, 
no  extended  investigation  has  been  instituted,  as  fistr  as  I  am  aware, 
to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  different  cranial  sutures  are 
closed  in  the  various  races  of  men.  The  importance  of  such  an  in- 
quiry becomes  apparent,  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 1.  Does  the  cranium  attain  its  fullest  development  in  all  the 
races  at  the  same,  or  at  different  periods  of  life  ?  and  2.  To  what 
extent  are  race-forms  of  the  cranium  dependent  upon  the  growth  and 
modifications  of  the  sutures  ? 

<•  The  most  obTious  use  of  the  satnres,"  according  to  Dr.  Morton,  "  is  to  sabserre  the 
process  of  growth,  which  thej  do  bj  osseous  depositions  at  their  margins.  Hence,  one  of 
these  sutures  is  equiyalent  to  the  intermpted  structure  that  exists  between  the  shaft  and 
epiphysis  of  a  long  bone  in  the  growing  state.  The  shaft  grows  in  length  chiefly  by  accre- 
tions at  its  extremities ;  and  the  epiphysis,  like  the  cranial  suture,  disappears  when  the 
perfect  derelopment  is  accomplished.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  skull  ceases  to  expand 
whenever  the  sutures  become  consolidated  with  the  proximate  bones.  In  other  words,  the 
growth  of  the  brain,  whether  in  yiviparous  or  in  oviparous  animals,  is  consentaneous  with 
that  of  the  skull,  and  neither  can  be  dcTeloped  without  the  presence  of  free  sutures."* 

>*  **  Das  besondere  Organ  des  erkennenden,  yergleichenden  und  urtheilenden  Geistesleben." 
'^Symbotik  dir  metutehiiehen  Oettalt,  yon  Dr.  G.  Q.  Gams,  Leipxig,  1868. 
*  See  article  on  Sise  of  the  Brain,  Ac.,  quoted  aboTe,  p.  808. 
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From  investigations  of  this  nature,  and  from  other  considerations. 
Dr.  M.  concluded  that  the  growth  of  the  brain  was  arrested  at  the 
adult  age,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  sutures  was  an  indication  of 
the  full  development  of  both  cranium  and  brain,  and  that  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  size  or  weight  of  the  brain  after  the  adult 
period  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cra- 
nium, which,  therefore,  indicates  the  maximum  size  of  the  encephalon 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  development.  Combe,  however,  affirms 
that  when  the  brain  contracts  in  old  age,  the  tabula  vitrea  of  the 
cranium  also  contracts,  so  as  to  keep  itself  applied  to  its  contents, 
the  outer  or  fibrous  table  undergoing  no  change."  It  is,  to  some 
extent,  true  that  in  the  very  aged,  even  when  the  skull-bones  become 
consolidated  into  one  piece,  some  changes  may  result  from  an  undue 
activity  of  the  absorbents,  or  some  defect  in  the  nutritive  operations. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  cranial  bones  may  be  thinned  and 
altered  slightly  in  form.  Davis  gives  an  example  of  this  change,  in 
the  skull  of  an  aged  Chinese  in  his  collection,  in  which  the  central 
area  of  the  parietal  bones  is  thinned  and  depressed  over  an  extent 
equal  to  four  square  inches  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch  deep  in  the 
central  part*  Such  changes,  however,  are  too  limited  in  their  extent 
to  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  pressure  of  the  brain,  exerted  through  its  weight,  is  felt 
mainly  upon  the  base  and  inferior  lateral  parts. 

Prof.  Enobl,  in  a  valuable  monograph  upon  skull-forms,"  particu- 
larly calls  attention  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  determining  these 
forms.  He  considers  the  influence  of  the  occipito-ft^ntalis  as  almost 
inappreciable,  —  so  slight,  indeed,  that  it  maybe  neglected  in  our 
inquiries.  The  action  of  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  muscles  and  of 
the  group  attached  to  the  occiput,  though  more  evident,  is  still  not 
worthy  of  much  consideration.  To  th^  action  of  the  musculus 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  he  assigns  a  greater  value. 

**  This  mnscle,"  says  be,  **  tends  to  produce  a  downward  displacement  at  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  which  will  be  the  more  considerable,  as  the  lower  point  of  its  attach- 
ment—  the  sternum  and  clayicle — is  able  to  offer  much  greater  resistance  than  the  upper. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  annsnal  length  of  the  muscle  produces,  by  its  contraction,  more 
effect,  and,  hence,  fayors  a  greater  displacement  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
bone  upon  which  it  exerts  its  influence  is  also  Tery  loose  in  early  Ufe,  and  eren  during  the 
first  year  of  our  existence,  when  extensiTe  motions  of  the  muscle  already  take  place,  it  is 
not  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  other  bones ;  hence,  it  becomes  probable  that  the  influence  of  this 
muscle  upon  the  position  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  wiU  be  a  demonstrable  one. 

'*  It  may,  howcTcr,  be  admitted  d  priori^  that  in  spite  of  all  these  faTorable  circumstances, 


^  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  88. 

»  Or.  Brit,  p.  6.    See  also  Gall,  <*  Sur  lee  Fonotionf  du  Cerreau,"  HI,  68,  1S2& 

•  Op.  cit. 
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the  <fiflpkeeiiient  win  not  exceeds  magnitiide  of  one,  or,  at  most,  three  millimetres.  With 
this  alone,  we  will,  it  is  troe,  not  jet  explain  that  Tarietj  in  the  form  of  the  skull  which  not 
onlj  cBstingiiishes  one  man  from  another,  but  has  also  been  characterized  as  the  type  of 
progeoj  and  raee.  NotwithstancBng  its  seeming  insignificance,  howeyer,  this  mnseolar 
aetion  is  a  ytarj  importaat  agent,  and  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the  sknll, 
•hbongh  other  circumstances  of  an  auxiliary  or  restrictiye  nature  must  not  be  neglected^ 
circumstances  which  may  increase,  diminish,  or  modify  this  displacement 

^'The  effect  of  this  muscular  action  is  considerably  increased  by  superadded  conditions. 
The  head  rests  upon  the  condyles  of  tiie  occipital  bone.  Partly  on  account  of  muscular 
aetkHi,  and  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  brain,  the  basal  bones  of  the  skull  are  exposed 
to  a  downward  displacement:  the  condyloid  portions  of  the  occiput^  alone,  are  not  This 
impossibility  to  change  their  position  parallel  with  the  displacement  of  the  other  basal  bones. 
Is  equiyalent  to  an  upward  pressure  of  fbt  occipital  condyles,  and  this  must  considerably 
increase  the  downward  traction  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus. 

**  The  occipital  and  temporal  regions,  then,  are  subjected  to  a  downward  traction,  while 
the  condyles  are  pressed  upward :  moreOTer,  the  brain  produces,  upon  all  the  basal  bones 
except  the  condyles,  a  downward  pressure  corresponding  to  its  height;  at  the  partes  condy- 
loidea,  this  downward  pressure  is  obTiated  by  the  resistance  of  the  Tertebral  column." 

Notwithstanding  the  significance  of  the  &ctR  thus  £&r  adduced,  it 
has  been  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  maintained  that  civilization — by 
which  is  meant  the  aggregate  intellectual  and  moral  influences  of 
society  —  exerts  a  positive  influence  over  the  form  and  size  of  the 
cranium,  modifying  not  only  its  individual,  but  also  its  race-charac- 
ters, to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  entirely  to  change  the  original 
type  of  structure.  This  doctrine  finds  its  chief  advocates  among  the 
writers  of  the  phrenological  school,  though  it  is  not  wholly  confined 
to  them.  Among  its  most  recent  supporters  we  find  the  Baron  J.  W. 
DE  MuLLEB,  who,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  74  pages,^  devotes  a  sec- 
tion to  tlie  consideration  of  the  ^^  Aetion  de  rinteUigenee  sur  les  formes 
de  la  tUe : '' 

**  Nous  esp^rons  proaT«r,**  tajs  be,  <'de  nlme  que  les  fbrraes  du  cHlne  ont  des  rapports 
intimes  avec  le  dagri  de  ciTilisatioB  auquel  un  people  est  parvenu,  et  que  par  consequent 
elles  non  plus  ne  peuyent  Jnstifier  une  diTlsion  en  races  des  habitants  de  la  terre,  k  moins 
de  classer  les  hommes  d'apr^s  leur  plus  ou  moins  d'intelligenoe^et  de  justifier  ainsi,  au  nom 
de  la  supr^matie  de  la  raison,  non*seulment  tons  les  abus  de  resclaTage,maiB  encore  toutes 
les  tyrannies  indiyiduelles." 

The  subject-matter  embodied  in  the  above  quotation,  though  pro- 
fessedly obscure,  is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  certain  character  in 
consequence  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  the  controversies 
between  the  UnitarioM  and  Diverritarians  in  Ethnology — &cts  which 
intimately  aftect  the  great  question  of  permanency  of  cranial  types. 
Confronted  with  the  facts  presently  to  be  brought  forward,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of  cranial  forms  under  the 

^  Des  Causes  de  la  Coloration  de  la  Peau  et  des  differences  dans  les  Formes  du  Cr&ne, 
au  point  de  Toe  de  VwaSiVi  du  genre  hmnaiiL  P«tf  \t  Baron  J.  W.  de  Muller.  Stutt- 
gart, 1S58. 
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influence  of  education,  &c.,  is  by  no  means  a  settled  fact,  as  many 
of  its  advocates  appear  to  tMnk.  "  Speaking  of  the  great  races  of 
mankind,"  very  appropriately  remarks  Davis,  "whether  it  be  in  the 
size  of  the  brain,  or  whether  in  its  quality,  or  whether  it  be,  as  the 
phrenologists  maintain,  in  the  development  of  its  particular  parts, 
each  race  is  endowed  with  such  special  faculties  of  the  mind,  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  distinct  and  definite  position 
within  which  its  powers  and  capabilities  range.  We  know  of  no 
valid  evidence  that  can  be  brought  forward  for  thinking  this  definite 
position  can  be  varied  in  the  mass.  We  may  therefore  take  this 
further  ground  for  questioning  the  assumed  pliancy  of  the  form 
of  skull." 

The  indefatigable  traveller  and  "Directeur  du  Jardin  Boyal  de 
Zoologie  de  Bruxelles,'*  has  condensed  in  a  few  pages,  at  once  the 
best  and  most  commonly  used  arguments  to  sustain  tibe  hypothesis 
which  constitutes  the  starting-point  of  the  above-mentioned  article. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  not  inappropriate  to  devote  a  few  words,  in 
this  hasty  sketch,  to  the  examination  of  the  tenability  of  the  two 
most  important  examples  adduced  by  Baron  M.,  whose  brochure  I 
subject  to  critical  inquiry,  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
cise exponents  of  a  generally-spread,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  erro- 
neous, and  therefore  injurious  view.  And  I  am  the  more  especially 
urged  to  this,  since  the  question  of  the  permanency  or  non-perma- 
nency of  human  types  occupies  the  highest  philosophical  position  in 
the  entire  field  of  Ethnographic  inquiry.  Its  relations  are,  indeed, 
fundamental ;  for,  according  as  it  is  definitively  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  will  Ethnography — especially  the  cranioscopical 
branch  —  assume  the  dignity  and.  certainty  of  a  science,  or  be  de- 
graded to  the  vague  position  of  an  interesting  but  merely  speculative 
inquiry.  "  If  the  size  of  the  brain'"  says  Mr.  Combb,  in  allusion  to 
the  labors  of  Morton,  as  published  in  Crania  Americana^  "  and  the 
proportions  of  its  difiPerent  parts,  be  the  index  to  natural  national 
character,  the  present  work,  which  represents  with  great  fidelity  the 
skulls  of  the  American  tribes,  will  be  an  authentic  record  in  which 
the  philosopher  may  read  the  native  aptitudes,  dispositions,  and 
mental  force  of  these  fi^milies  of  mankind.  If  this  doctrine  be 
unfounded,  these  skulls  are  mere  fi^cta  in  Natural  History,  present- 
ing no  particular  information  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
people."  If  there  be  this  permanency  of  cranial  form  in  the  great 
leading  or  typical  stocks  —  ii^  in  other  words,  Nature  alters  not, 
but  ever  truly  and  unchangeably  represents  that  primitive  Divine 
Idea,  of  which  she  is  but  the  objective  embodiment  and  indi- 
cation — then  the  labors  of  Blumenbach,  Morton,  Betzius,  Nilsson, 
16 
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Duvin,  and  other  cranioBCopurts,  have  not  been  toilfnUy  wrought  out 
in  vttin ;  if,  however,  this  permanency  is  but  a  dream,  if  typical 
Hkull-fomiH  vary  in  periods  of  time  not  greater  than  the  historiCy 
then  all  is  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  the  labors  of  the  craniolo- 
gist  hofieless  for  good,  alike  without  objects  and  without  results. 

Now  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  question  of  perma- 
nency underlies  and  in  great  measure  substitutes  itself  for  the  fiercely- 
vexe<l  problem  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  human  oil^. 

**  8'il  4»fit  d^montr^/'  tuijn  Qobioeaii,  *'  qae  les  races  hnmainen  aont,  chaciine,  cnfenn^es 
dftfui  iin«  rwrtt  d'indiTidiulit^  d'oh  rieo  ne  lev  peat  faire  sortir  que  le  melange,  alora  la  doo- 
trine  den  Uriitairee  «e  trooTe  Uen  preaa^e  et  ne  peat  le  aouatraire  &  reeonnaltre  qae,  da 
moment  cdi  lea  typea  aont  ai  compfttement  b^rMitairea,  ri  conatanta,  ai  j>enmanaU9,  en  on 
mot,  mnlfpr^  lea  climate  et  le  tempa,  Thainanit^  n'eat  paa  moina  eempUtement  et  in^branU- 
bIntnAUt  partAg^e  que  si  lea  dlatinctions  ap^ifiqoea  prenaient  lear  aoarce  daoa  ane  diTersit^ 
primitiye  d'origine/'" 

After  citing  the  BariLbra  or  Berberins  of  the  Nile-valley,  and  the 
JewH,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  under  consideration,  our  author 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Turks  in  the  following  manner. 

**  Lea  TuroM  d' Europe  et  de  l*Aaie  mineare  none  offrent  one  aatre  preaye  qne  la  forme 
oaraoUfrlfltlque  da  crdne  pent  ae  modifier  compl^tement  dsna  le  coora  dea  ai^lea.  Ce  peaple 
noua  pr<$Hente  le  modMe  d*un  tjpe  eUiptique  pnr  et  ne  ae  diatingae  rien  de  la  masse  des 
nations  ^uro|)4onnoH.  Par  oontre,  11  diff^re  tant  aveo  lea  Tares  de  TAsie  centrale,  que 
beaaooap  d'^crlTaina  le  placent  au  nombro  des  nations  caacasiqaes,  tandls  qu'ils  rattachent 
lea  Turoa  d'Aalo  i  la  race  mongole.  Or,  Tfaiatoire  d^montre  d*nne  mani^re  irr^ftitable  qne 
oea  deux  peuplea  apportlennent  an  gronpe  de  r  Aaie  aeptentrionale,  ayec  leqael  les  Tares  de 
rOrient  oonserrent  lea  relations  lea  ploa  Intimea,  non-aealement  an  point  de  Tae  g^ogra- 
phique,  maia  par  la  concordance  de  toua  les  oaages  de  la  Tie.  La  transformation  da  cr&ne 
a  en  Ilea  non  chei  les  Tares  de  TAsio  centrale,  mais  ohez  ceux  de  TEarope.  Ceax-ci  ont 
perda  peu  i  pea  le  tjpe  pyramidal  do  loars  p^res  et  lis  I'ont  ^cbang^  centre  la  plus  belle  des 
formes  elllptiquea.  Or,  tout  en  <tant  lea  reprtentanta  par  excellenoe  de  cette  forme,  ils 
sent  ausai  les  consangulns  les  plus  proches  de  oe  peuple  hideuz  aux  jeux  loachea,  qui  m^ne 

pattro  ses  cboTaux  dans  les  steppes  de  la  Tartaric Noua  devona  attribuer  cette 

mmliflcation  du  oWlne  aux  amiSIiorations  sociales,  &  la  ciTiliaation  qui  tend  toujours  i^  4qui- 
librer  toutes  lea  anomaliea  des  formes  fMialea,  k  nivelor  toutes  les  protuberances  du  crane 
pjramidol  ou  prognatique  et  jllea  mener  i  U  sym^trie  da  type  de  TeQipee.  Lee  Tares 
orientaux  aont  rest^  oe  qu^^taient  lea  anoiens  Turos ;  places  sur  le  mteie  degr^  inf6riear  de 
la  olTillsation,  ila  ont  oonaerr^  le  type  des  peuples  nomades." 

The  mode  of  argument  here  employed  appears  to  be  this.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  Turks  are  of  Asiatic  origin ; 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  certain  unimportant  resemblances,  they 
are  assumed  to  be  afiiliated  with  the  Laplanders  and  Ostiaos  through 
what  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  their  Finnic  or  Tohudic  branches ; 
and  lastly,  as  relations  of  the  Lapps,  (?)  it  ia  inftrred  that  they  nin?t 
have  originally  presented  all  the  ^[ongolie  ehsractnrs  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  been  remarkable  fi>r  low  statorea^  u^lr  features,  ic. 


»  Op.  cit,  u  I,  p^  «l 
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These  premises  supposed  to  be  established,  a  comparison  is  next 
instituted  between  the  Turks  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
conclusion  drawn  adverse  to  permanency  of  cranial  types. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  cranioscopy,  that  these  arguments 
should  be  carefully  sifted,  and  examined  in  detail.  It  has  been  re- 
cently shown  that  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
numerous  Gothic  tribes  occupied  those  boundless  steppes  of  High 
Asia,  which  lie  outstretched  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Katai,  and 
between  Thibet  and  Siberia.*  From  the  Altai  Mountains  of  this 
region  appear  to  have  descended,  at  this  distant  epoch,  the  Orghuse 
progenitors  of  the  Turks.  Now  it  is  a  note-worthy  fifcct,  that  the 
Oriental  writers,  though  familiar  with  the  European  standards  of 
beauty,  have  filled  their  writings,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  with 
the  highest  eulogies  upon  the  form  and  features  of  the  tribes  inhabi- 
ting Turkestan.  The  descriptions  they  give  of  these  tribes  by  no 
means  apply  to  the  true  Mongol  appearance,  to  be  met  with  on  the 
desert  of  Schamo.  Hanebei^  describes  Scharouz,  the  daughter  of 
the  Khakan  of  the  Turks,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.**  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  the  monk  Rubruquis,  sent  by  St.  Louis  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Mongolian  sovereign,  spoke  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance which  the  Eastern  monarch  bore  to  the  deceased  M.  Jean  de 
Beaumont,  in  complexion,  features,  Ac.  "  This  physiognomical  ob- 
servation," says  Humboldt,  ^^  merits  some  attention,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  fact,  that  the  family  of  Tchinguiz  were  really  of  Turkish, 
not  of  Mogul  origin."  Further  on,  he  remarks,  "  The  absence  of 
Mongolian  features  strikes  us  also  in  the  portraits  which  we  possess 
of  the  Baburides,  the  conquerors  of  India."" 

<*  The  Atrak  Turks,**  writes  HamHton  Smith,  «more  eepeeiallj  the  Osnuuilis,  differ  flrom 
the  other  Toorkees,  by  their  loftj  stature,  European  features,  abmidant  beards,  and  fair 
complexions,  derired  from  their  original  eztraotion  being  Cancarian,  of  Toohi  race,  or  from 
an  early  intermixture  with  it,  and  with  the  numerous  captives  they  were  for  ages  incor- 
porating from  Kashmere,  Affghanistan,  Persia,  Syria,  Natolia,  Armenia,  Greece,  and  eastern 
Europe.  Both  these  conjectures  may  be  true,  because  the  Caucasian  stock,  whereTcr  we 
find  it,  contriyes  to  rise  into  power,  from  whatcTcr  source  it  may  be  drawn,  and  therefore, 
may  in  part  haye  been  pure  before  the  nation  left  eastern  Asia,  while  the  subordinate 
hordes  remained  more  or  less  Hyperborean  in  character ;  as,  in  truth,  the  normal  Toorkees 
about  the  lower  Oxus  still  are.  All  haTc,  howeyer,  a  peculiar  form  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  skull,  which  is  less  in  depth  than  the  European,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a  result 
of  the  tight  swathing  of  the  turban.  Osmanli  Turks  are  a  handsome  race,  and  their  chil* 
dren,  in  particular,  are  beautiful.**  *> 

*  Consult,  among  other  works,  Humboldt's  AHe  Centf^e,  toL  II. ;  Hitter's  JBrdktmdt 
Agim,  yol.  IT. ;  and  Lasfen*s  ZeiUekriftJUr  dk  Kunde  de§  MorfemUmSu^  toI.  II. 

**  Zfittchri/t  JUr  dk  Kunde  de9  M&rffenUmdet,  toI.  L,  p.  187. 

*  Atie  CentrdUj,  yol.  I.,  p.  S48.     flee  also  GoblnMn,  8w  flnifmUH,  ^,  Chap.  XL 
»  Op.  eit  p.  827. 
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Now,  the  beautiful  Osmanlis  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
warlike  Seldjuks,  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  Southern  Asia,  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Elhalifs, 
and  founded  the  states  of  Iran,  £erman,  and  !Roum,  or  Iconium. 
History  informs  us  that  these  Seldjuks  were,  by  no  means,  careful 
about  preserving  the  purity  of  their  genealogy ;  for  it  is  not  difficult 
to  adduce  instances  of  their  chie&  intermarrying  with  Arabian  and 
Christian  women.  In  short,  when  we  consider  that,  as  a  body,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  extensive  predatory  excursions,  during 
which  they  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  capturing 
slaves  and  amalgamating  with  them ;  that  in  compliance  with  the 
invitation  of  Osman,  the  son  of  Ortogrhul,  great  numbers  of  the 
adventurous,  the  discontented,  and  the  desperate,  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  fled  to  his  standard,  and  gradually  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Osmanlis;  that  at  a  later  period,  the  thinning  of  their  num- 
bers in  war  was  avowedly  provided  for  by  the  capture  of  slaves ; 
that  in  the  ranks  of  the  Janissaries,  a  miUtary  order  instituted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Orkhan,  one-fifth  of  all  the 
European  captives  were  enrolled ;  that  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
this  body  was  entirely  dependent  for  its  renewal  upon  the  Christian 
slaves  captured  in  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. ;  that  in  the  course 
of  four  centuries,  at  least  half  a  million  of  European  males  derived 
from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  and  by  piracy  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had  been  incorporated  into  the  Turkish  population ; — when 
we  consider  all  these,  and  many  other  facts  of  a  like  nature,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  with  the  erudite  Gobineau,  that  the  history  of  so 
amalgamated  a  nation  furnishes  no  arguments,  either  for  or  against 
the  doctrine  of  permanency  of  type. 

Further  on,  and  confirmatory  of  the  above  remarks,  the  reader 
will  find  some  allusion  to  the  special  character  of  the  Turkish 
cranium,  and  the  marks  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Mongolian, 
Finnic,  and  other  forms  of  the  skull. 

The  Magyars  are  also  produced  as  an  example  of  the  mutability 
of  cranial  form. 

**  Bien  qa'ils  ne  le  cMent  k  auoan  penple  ni  en  besnttf  physique  ni  en  d^yeloppement 
inteTlectuel,  ils  descendent,  d'aprte  lee  indioations  de  Thistoire  et  de  la  lingoistique  com- 
par^o,  de  la  gmnde  race  qui  occnpe  I'Asie  septentrionale.  Us  eont  da  m6me  sang  qne  les 
Samol^dos  indolents,  les  Ostiacs  stopides  et  d^biles,  les  Lapons  indomptables.  TLjb.  enri- 
ron  mille  ans,  les  eodescendants  de  ees  penpludes  m^pris^es,  les  Magyars  modenies,  farent 
chassis  par  une  inyasion  de  Tares  hors  de  la  Grande-Hongrie,  pays  aToisinant  TOaral, 
qu'ils  habitaient  i  cette  ^poqae.  A  leor  toar  ils  expals^rent  les  races  slaves  des  plaines 
fertiles  de  la  Hongrie  actuelle.  Par  cette  migration,  les  Magyars  ^cbang^rent  an  des  plus 
rndes  climate  de  Tanoien  continent,  one  contr^e  sanrage  dans  laqaelle  TOstiac  et  le  Samoikle 
ne  peorent  s'adonner  k  la  obasse  qne  pendant  qnelqves  mois,  eontre  on  pays  plus  meri- 
dional, d'ane  laxuriante  fertility.     Us  Airent  entratn^s  k  se  d^pouiller  pea  i  pea  de  leurs 
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moeura  grogsi^res  et  &  Be  rapproeher  de  lean  Toisins  phis  ciTilis^s.    Aprte  un  millier  d'an- 

n^es,  la  forme  pyramidale  de  leur  cr&ne  est  deyenne  elliptiqae.    L'hypothtee  d'un  oroise- 

ment  g^n^ral  de  races  n'est  pas  admissible  quand  11  s'agit  des  Magyars  si  fiers,  Tiyant  dans 

risolement  le  plus  s^T^re.    La  simple  expatriation  ne  suffit  pas  non  plus  poor  modifier  la 

forme  da  or&ne.    Le  Lapon,  issn  dn  mdme  sang  qne  le  Magjar,  a  comme  lui  anssi  chang6 

de  demenre ;  11  Tit  maintenant  en  Europe ;  mais  11  y  a  conserve  le  type  pyramidal  de  son 

cr&ne  aTOO  sa  Tie  de  nomade  sanyage." 

I 

This  asserted  transformation  of  the  Bamoiede  or  Northern  Asiatic 
type  into  the  Hungarian,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  hundred,  or,  at 
most,  one  thousand  years,  stands  unparalleled  in  history.  But  we 
may  ask,  if  the  Magyar  has  thus  changed  the  form  of  his  h^ad,  why 
have  not  his  habits  and  mode  of  life  changed  accordingly  ?  Why, 
after  a  residence  of  nearly  one  thousand  years  in  Hungary,  does  he 
still  withhold  his  hand  from  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  depending 
for  his  support  upon  his  herds,  leave  to  the  aboriginal  Slovack  popu- 
lation the  task  of  cultivating  the  soil  ?  Why  does  he  jealously  pre- 
serve his  own  language,  and,  though  professing  the  same  religion, 
refuse  to  intermingle  with  his  Slavonian  neighbors  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  a  people  are  more  durable 
than  the  hardest  parts  of  their  organism — the  bony  skeleton?  If 
the  reader  will  consult  the  able  essay  of  Gerando,  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarians,^  he  will  find  a  simple  explanation  of  these  appa- 
rent difficulties.  It  is  there  shown  by  powerful  philological  argu- 
ments, and  upon  the  authority  of  Greek  and  Arabian  historians  and 
Hungarian  annalists,  that  the  Magyars  are  a  remnant  of  the  warlike 
Huns,  who  in  the  fourth  century  spread  such  terror  through  Europe. 
Now,  the  Huns  were  by  no  means  a  pure  Mongolic  race,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  exceedingly  mixed  people.  In  the  veins  of  the  so-called 
White  Hunsj  who  formed  a  portion  of  Attila's  heterogeneous  horde, 
Germanic  blood  flowed  freely.  "  In  the  whole  of  the  high  re^on 
west  of  the  Caspian,"  says  Hamilton  Smith,  "to  the  Euxine  and 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  &r  as  the  Hellespont,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  distinctly  the  Finnic  from  the 
pure  Germanic  and  Celtic  nations."  •*  Humboldt,  in  the  Asie  Centrales 
alludes  to  the  Khirghiz-Xasakes  .as  a  mixed  race,  and  tells  us  that,  in 
569,  Zemarch,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  IL,  received  from  the 
Turkish  chief  Dithouboul  a  present  of  a  Eliirghiz  concubine  who 
was  partly  white.  De  Gobineau  considers  the  Hungarians  to  be 
White  Huns  of  Germanic  origin,  and  attributes  to  a  slight  intermix- 
ture with  the  Mongolian  stock  their  somewhat  angular  and  bony 
facial  conformation.* 

*  Esrai  Historiqae  snr  rOrigine  des  Hongrouu    Par  A.  De  Q^nuido.    Parie,  1S44.    See 
also  Hamilton  Smith's  Nat  Hist  of  Human  Species,  pp.  828,  826. 
••  Op.  cit,  p.  826.  »  Op.  cit,  p.  228. 
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The  facte  attesting  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  distinguishing 
physical  characters  of  the  different  races  of  men  maintain  themselves 
through  long  periods  of  time,  and  under  very  varying  conditions,  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are  striking.    The  Arabian  type  of  men,  as 
seen  to-day  upon  the  burning  plains  of  Arabia,  or  in  the  fertile 
regions  of  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  identical  with  the  representations  upon  the  Egyptian  monumente, 
where,  also,  we  find  figures  of  the  prognathous  Negro  head,  dififering 
not  a  whit  from  that  type  as  it  now  existe.    From  their  original  home 
in  Palestine,  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  abroad  through  countries 
diftering  most  widely  in  climatic  and  geographical  features,*  and,  in 
many  instances,  have  departed  from  their  primitive  habite  of  life,  yet 
under  every  sky,  and  in  every  latitude,  they  can  be  singled  out  from 
amidst  other  human  types.    In  the  streete  of  San  Francisco  or  Lon- 
don, on  the  arid  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  beneath  a  cloudless  Italian 
sky,  the  pure  unmixed  Jew  presente  us  with  the  same  facial  linea- 
mente,  and  the  same  configuration  of  skull.     '^  J'ai  eu  occasion," 
writes  Gobineau,  "  d'examiner  un  homme  appartenant  k  cette  der- 
ni^re  categoric  (Polish  Jews).    La  coupe  de  son  visage  trahissait 
parfaitement  son  origine.     Sea  yeux  surtout  ^taient  inoubliables. 
Get  habitant  du  Kord,  dont  les  ancStres  directe  vivaient,  depuis 
plusieurs  generations,  dans  la  neige,  semblait  avoir  h\A  bruni,  de  la 
veille,  par  les  rayona  du  soleil  Syrien."     The  Zingarri  or  Gypsies 
everywhere  preserve  their  peculiar  oriental  physiognomy,  although, 
according  to  Borrow,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  habitable  world 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  their  tente  being  alike  pitched  on 
the  heaths  of  Brazil,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayan  hills ;  and 
their  language  heard  at  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in  the  streete  of  London 
and  Stamboul.    Wherever  they  are  found,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  virtually  the  same,  though  somewhat  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  the  language  they  speak  amongst  themselves,  and  of  which 
they  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep  others  in  ignorance,  is  in  all 
countries  one  and  the  same,  but  has  been  subjected  more  or  less  to 
modification;  their  countenances  exhibit  a  decided  family  resem- 
blaneei  but  are  darker  or  fairer,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
cUmate»  but  invariably  darker,  at  least  in  Europe,  than  the  natives 
of  ike  coantries  in  which  they  dwell,  for  example,  England  and 

m  w«  ftii  tkMB  Mittered  along  the  entire  African  Coasts  from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  and 
:teelk«  fuit  of  this  contiDent.  nambering,  according  to  Weimar,  some  604,000 
^  3lHafeteniA  and  Assyria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  China,  Turkistan, 
I  g|  baa;  ifcltusla,  Poland,  European  Turkey,  Germany,  Prussia,  Netherlands, 

■ad  America,  they  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
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Russia,  Germany  and  Spain.''  The  physical  characters  of  the  present 
Assyrian  nations  identify  them  with  those  who  anciently  occupied 
the  same  geographical  area,  and  who  are  figured  on  the  monuments 
of  Persepolis,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  Ehorsabad. 

•*  Notwithstanding  the  mixtures  of  race  daring  two  centuries,"  says  Dr.  Piokebino,  "  no 
one  has  remarked  a  tendency  to  a  derelopment  of  a  new  race  in  the  United  States.  In 
Arabia,  where  the  mixtures  art  more  eompHoated,  and  have  been  going  on  firom  time  imme- 
moriali  the  result  does  not  appear  to  hare  t>een  different.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments,  I 
was  unable  to  detect  any  change  in  the  races  of  the  human  family.  Neither  does  written 
history  afford  eridence  of  the  extinction  of  one  physical  race  of  men,  or  of  the  dcTelopment 
of  another  previously  unknown.**  *> 

The  population  of  Spain,  like  that  of  France,  consists  of  several 
races  ethnically  distinct  from  each  other.  From  these  different  strata, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Spanish  people,  have  been  derived  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Of  these  settlers  in  the  New  World, 
Humboldt  thus  speaks : 

*<The  Andalusians  and  Carrariaas  of  Veneiuela,  the  Mountaineers  and  ^scayans  of 
Mexico,  the  Catalonians  of  Buenos  Ayres,  erinee  considerable  differences  in  their  aptitude  for 
agriculture,  for  the  mechanical  arts,  for  commerce,  and  for  all  objects  connected  with  intel- 
lectual development  Each  of  these  races  has  preserred  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  World, 
the  shades  that  constitute  its  national  physiognomy ;  its  asperity  or  mildness  of  character ; 
its  freedom  from  sordid  feelings,  or  its  excessive  Iotc  of  gain ;  its  social  hospitality,  or  its 

taste  for  solitude In  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  Santa  F^,  Quito,  and  Buenos 

Ayres,  we  still  recognise  the  features  that  belong  to  the  race  of  the  first  settiers."  ** 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  permanence  of  physical  character  is 
shown  in  the  Maragatos  or  Moorish  Goths,  whom,  Borrow  informs 
us,  are  perhaps  the  most  singular  caste  to  be  found  amongst  the 
chequered  population  of  Spain. 

'*They  haTc,"  says  he,  "their  own  peculiar  enstoms  and  dress,  and  never  intermarry 
with  the  Spaniards.  ....  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  those 
Goths  who  sided  with  the  Moors  on  their  invasion  of  Spain.  ....  It  ii  evident  that  thdr 
blood  has  at  no  time  mingled  with  that  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert ;  for  scarcely 
amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  you  find  figures  and  faces  more  essentially  Gothic  than 
those  of  the  Maragatos.  They  are  strong  athletic  men,  but  loutish  and  heavy,  and  their 
features,  though  for  the  most  part  well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  expression.  They 
are  slow  and  plain  of  speech,  and  those  eloquent  and  imaginative  saUies,  so  common  in  the 
conversation  of  other  Spaniards,  seldom  or  never  eeciq[>e  them;  they  have^  moreover,  a 
coarse,  thick  pronunciation,  and  when  you  hear  them  speak,  you  almost  imagine  that  it  is 
some  German  or  English  peasant  attempting  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  the 
Peninsula."  ^^  True  to  their  Gothic  character,  they  have  managed  to  monopolise  almost 
the  entire  commerce  of  one-half  of  Spain.  They  thus  accumulate  great  wealth,  and  are 
much  better  fed  than  the  parsimonious  Spaniard.  like  men  of  a  more  northern  clime,  they 
are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors  and  rich  meats. 

^  The  Zincali ;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain.    By  Geo.  Borrow.    New  York, 
1861,  p.  a 
»  Races  of  Men.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol  rS.,1848,  p.  845. 
••  Personal  Narrative.  >••  Bible  in  Spain,  Chap.  ZXIIL 
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In  another  place,  Borrow  tells  ns  that  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  he 
came  across  two  villages — ^Villa  Seca  and  Vargas — the  respective 
inhabitants  of  which  entertained  for  each  other  a  deeply-rooted  hos- 
tility—  rarely  speaking  when  they  met,  and  never  intermarrying. 
The  people  of  Vargas  —  according  to  tradition,  "  Old  Christians," — 
are  light  and  fair;  those  of  Villa  Seca— of  Moorish  origin — are  par- 
ticolarly  dark  complexioned.^  Many  examples  similar  to  this  can 
be  pointed  out,  where  a  mountain  ridge,  a  valley,  or  a  narrow  stream 
forms  the  only  dividing  line  between  races  who  differ  from  each  other 
in  language,  religion,  customs,  physical  and  mental  qualities,  kc 
This  is  particularly  seen,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  in  the  Neel- 
gherries,  the  Crimea,  the  Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Atlas,  and  even  in  the  group  of  Northern  South  America.^"* 


*<The  Viiioentine  distriet^*'  says  a  writer  in  the  EdMmyh  Renew,  "is,  as  erery  one 
knows,  and  has  been  for  ages,  an  integral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  professing  the 
same  religion,  and  gOTemed  bj  the  same  laws,  as  the  other  continental  prorinces  of  Venice; 
yet  the  Eng^h  character  ii  not  more  different  firom  the  French,  than  that  of  the  Vincentine 
from  the  Padnan ;  while  the  contrast  between  tiie  l^ncentine  and  his  other  neighbor,  the 
Veronese,  ii  hardly  less  remarkable."  >m 

In  a  letter,  dated  United  States  Steamer  John  Hancock,  Puget 
Sound,  July  1st,  1866,  and  recently  received  from  my  friend  and 
former  school-mate.  Dr.  T.  J.  Turner,  U.  S.  N.,  I  find  tiie  following 
paragraph,  which  bears  upon  the  subject  under  consideration :  "  On 
each  side  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  live  very  different  tribes, 
and  although  the  Straits  are,  on  an  average,  about  sixty  miles  wide, 
yet  they  are  crossed  and  re-crossed  again  and  again  by  canoes,  and 
no  admixtures  of  the  varieties  (races?)  has  taken  place." 

Among  other  instances  of  the  persistence  of  human  cranial  forms. 
Dr.  NoTT  figures,  in  Types  of  Mankind^  two  heads  —  an  ancient 
Asiatic  (probably  a  mountaineer  of  the  Taurus  chain),  and  a  modem 
Kurd — which  strongly  resemble  each  other,  though  separated  per- 
haps by  centuries  of  time.  A  still  better  example  of  this  perma- 
nence of  type,  and  one  which  involves  several  peculiar  and  novel 
reflections  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Scythse  to  the  modern  Suomi  or 
Finns,  and  through  these  latter  to  the  Caucasian,  or  Indo-Germanic 
forms  in  general,  is  found  in  the  fisu^t  ihat  the  skull  of  a  Tchude, 
"  taken  from  one  of  the  very  ancient  burial-places  which  are  found 
near  the  workings  of  old  mines  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Siberia,*' 
and  figured  by  Blumenbach,  is  exactly  represented  in  Morton's  cot 
loction  by  several  modem  Finnic  heads. 


»«  Op.  eit.,  chap.  XLIIL  >«•  Op.  oil,  p.  174.  >•  No.  84,  p.  469. 
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^'PlerMqne  nationes  peonliare  quid  in  eapitifl  foniui  ttbi  ^indioare  con- 
stat "—Vbsaliui,  Z><  Corpor,  Human.  Fab, 

"  Of  all  the  pecnliaritiee  in  the  form  of  the  bonj  fi^>rio,  thoee  of  the  drall 
are  the  most  atriking  and  distingaishing.  It  ia  in  the  head  that  we  find  the 
Yarieties  most  strongly  characteristio  of  different  races." 

PuoHABD,  Retearchetf  L  276. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  cranio- 
Bcopy,  is  a  systematic  and  accurate  classification  of  cranial  forms. 
The  fewer  the  groups  attempted  to  be  made,  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty ;  since  the  gradation  Irom  one  group  to  another  is  so  insensible, 
as  already  intimated,  that  it  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to  draw  sharp 
and  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between  them.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  comprehensive  group  must  necessarily  embrace  many 
skulls  which,  though  possessing  in  common  certain  features  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  ifrom  those  of  other  groups,  will  differ  from 
each  other,  nevertheless,  in  as  many  minor  but  none  the  less  pecu- 
liar characters.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  utter  impossibility 
of  pronouncing  positively  whether  the  varieties  thus  observed  are 
coeval  in  point  of  time,  as  the  "  original  diversity"  doctrine  main- 
tains; whether  they  are  simply  so  many  "developments"  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Lamarkian  system  aver ;  or, 
finally,  whether,  as  the  supporters  of  the  "  unity"  dogma  contend, 
they  are  all  eimple  modifications  of  one  primary  type  or  specific 
form.  Again,  as  each  group  or  family  of  man  consists  of  a  number 
of  races,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  made  up  of  varieties  and  sub-varieties, 
in  some  instances  almost  innumerable,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  true 
classification  can  only  result  from  the  careful  study  of  a  collection  of 
crania  so  vast  as  to  contain  not  only  many  individual  representations 
of  these  races,  varieties,  &c.,  but  also  specimens  illustrative  of  both 
the  naturally  divergent  and  hybrid  forms.  And  here  another  obstacle 
presents  itself.  As  a  t}'pe  is  &e  ideal  embodiment  of  a  series  of  allied 
objects,  and  as  the  perfection  of  this  type  depends  upon  the  number 
of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  very  necessity  of  a  large 
number  renders  it  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  is  typical  and 
what  is  not ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  respective  values  of  the 
different  characters  presented  by  a  skuU. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  how  fiur  the  physical  identitjy  61 
individuals  composing  a  nation  is  a  proof  of  purity  of  race  anj 
homogeneity  of  the  nation.     Neither  is  the  law  denuMuitartH 
obedience  to  which  individual  dissimilaritieB  are  produoed 
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mixtures  of  allied  races.  The  first  effect  of  such  intermixture  is  to 
disorder  the  homogeneity  of  type  by  the  introduction  of  divergent 
forms.  K  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element  is  suddenly  arrested, 
these  abnormal  or  accidental  forms  are  absorbed  into  the  primary 
tj'pe.  If  the  introduction  is  continued  over  a  long  period,  the  homo- 
geneous aspect  of  the  nation  is  destroyed,  and  the  physical  characters 
of  the  primary  stock,  together  with  those  of  the  disturbing  element, 
disappear,  as  the  fusion  proceeds  to  give  rise  to  a  hybrid  race  blend- 
ing the  characters  of  both,  and  assuming  a  homogeneousness  of  its 
own,  which,  if  the  fusion  were  perfect,  would  very  likely  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  pure  form,  especially  if  the  history  of  these 
changes  was  not  made  known.  A  cranioscopist  having  the  skulls  of 
such  a  people  in  his  cabinet,  together  with  specimens  of  those  of  the 
primary  stocks  fix)m  which  it  sprung,  could  easily  assign  it  a  place 
in  classification,  between  the  other  two,  but  would  be  puzzled  not  a 
little  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  primary  or  secondary  form,  a 
pure  race  or  not  A  resort  to  history  would  here  be  necessary,  just 
as  it  is  with  the  naturalist.  As  the  latter,  by  studying  the  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities  of  an  animal  in  conjunction  with  its  history,  esta- 
blishes its  primordial  character  and  durability,  so  the  ethnographer, 
ascertaining  the  osteologic  differentise  of  the  races  of  men,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  records  of  remote,  historic  times,  is  enabled 
to  point  out  the  durability  of  certain  types  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  and  place.  In  this  way,  alone,  can  he  discriminate 
primary  typical  forms  fix)m  secondary  or  hybrid  —  a  pure  race  fix)m 
a  mixed  breed. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  fusion,  and  the  time  required  to  effect  it, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
parent  stocks,  and  upon  the  relative  numbers  which  are  brought 
into  contact  The  more  closely  allied  the  groups,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  fuse  completely;  the  more  widely  separated,  the  less 
likelihood  is  there  of  a  perfect  intermixture. 

M  Xh%  amalgamation  of  races,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  depends  chiefly  on 
Ihalr  original  proximi^ — their  likeness  firom  the  begfaining.  Where  races  are  remote,  their 
IjMd  prodaets  are  weak,  infertile,  short-lived,  prone  to  disease,  and  perishable.  Where 
lli^  Mt  piimitiTelj  nearer  in  resemblance,  there  is  still  an  inherent  law  operating  and 
tsatloHm  thair  intermixture,  bj  which  the  predominant  blood  overcomes  that  which  is  in 
w^pwdoBf  and  causes  the  offspring  ultimately  to  revert  to  that  side  from  which  it 
As  it  is  only  where  the  resemblance  of  races  is  most  intimate  that 
ean  be  largely  overcome,  so  it  is  in  these  cases  alone  that  we  may  expect 
llijlioal  attraction  productive  of  perfect  amalgamation ;  nature,  probably, 
bar  unsubdued  resistance  by  the  occurrence  of  families  bearing  the 
of  their  original  progemtors.*'>M 

w  CSmnia  Britamdea,  p.  a. 
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The  abori^nal  tribes  of  Australia  are  amoDg  the  lowest  specimens 
.of  humanity — the  farthest  removed  from  the  European.  Kow,  ac- 
cording to  Strzelecki,  the  women  of  these  tribes  are  incapacitated 
from  reproducing  with  males  of  their  own  race,  after  they  have  once 
been  impregnated  by  a  European.***  Dr.  Thompson,  however,  ex- 
presses his  doubt  of  this  statement,  and  denies  its  truth  with  regard 
to  the  New  Zealand  women.** 

'*  n  est  remarquable  que,  qnoiqu'im  grand  sombre  d'Enrop^ens  habitent  maintennnt  dnns 
les  m^mes  contr^es  que  lee  Andam^nes,  on  ne  mentionne  pas  encore  Texistence  d'hybrides 
r^oltant  de  leor  onion.  Cette  ciroonstanoe  est  pent-6tre  due  i  ce  que  la  difference  tatre 
ces  deux  extremities  de  la  serie  liomaine  rend  plus  difficile  la  procreation  den  hybi  idev/'  ><^ 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  a  theory,  or  rather  the  indicatior.rt 
of  an  unknown  physiological  law,  whose  importance  is  self-evident, 
and  whose  elucidation  connects  itself  with  an  allied  series  of  pheno- 
mena. I  allude  to  the  instances  in  which  the  progeny  of  the  female 
by  a  second  husband  resemble  the  first  husband  in  physical  appear- 
ance, temperament,  constitutional  diseaae,  &c. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  every 
additional  foreign  element  introduced  into  a  nation  will  only  serve 
to  render  a  thorough  ftision  more  and  more  difficult.  Indeed,  an 
almost  incalculable  time  would  be  required  to  bring  the  blending 
stocks  into  equilibrium,  and  thus  cause  to  disappear  the  innumerable 
hybrid  forms  or  pseudo-types.  As  long  as  the  blood  of  one  citizen 
of  such  a  nation  differed  in  the  degree  of  its  mixture  from  that  of 
another,  diverse  and  probably  long-forgotten  forms  would  crop  out 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  as  indications  of  the  past,  and 
obstacles  to  the  assumption  of  that  perfectly  homogeneous  character 
which  belongs  to  the  pure  stocks  alone.  To  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  these  propositions,  we  have  but  to  examine  with  care  the  popula- 
tion of  any  lai^  commercial  city,  as  London,  Constantinople,  Cadiz, 
New  York,  &c. 

If,  now,  it  be  true,  as  Count  de  Gobineau  maintains,  in  his  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  National  Degeneracy,  that  a  nation 
lives  and  flourishes  only  so  long  as  the  progressive  and  leading  eth- 
nical element  or  principle,  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  preserved  in  a 
vigorous  state,  and  that  the  exhaustion  of  this  principle  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  political  death,  then  should  the  American  states- 
man turn  aside  from  the  vapid  and  mischievous  party-queetions  of 
the  day — questions  whose  very  littleness  should  permit  them  to  pass 

^^  Physical  DescripUon  of  New  Bonth  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'e  Land,  London,  1S46. 
i«  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ohimrgieal  Beriew  for  April,  1S66. 
wf  Des  Races  Humaines,  on  J^l^m^nts  d'Ethnographie.      Par  J.  J.  D'OmaHns  IVHaUoy. 
Paris,  1845,  p.  186. 
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unheeded — and  earnestly  compare  the  historical  phases  of  our  youth- 
ful Republic  with  those  of  the  fallen  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and 
the  already  enfeebled  English  Commonwealth,  that  he  may  learn 
those  unalterable  laws  of  political  reproduction,  evolution,  and  decay, 
and  thus,  forewarned,  provide  intelligently  for  the  amelioration  of 
that  disease  whose  seeds  were  planted  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  and  whose  deadly  influences  threaten, 
sooner  or  later,  like  the  Lianes  of  a  tropical  forest^  to  suffocate  the 
national  tree  over  which  they  are  silentiy  spreading. 

Though  war  and  slavery,  those  powerful  agents  in  amalgamation, 
have  been  going  on,  witiiout  interruption,  from  tiie  earHest  recorded 
history  of  our  race  down  to  the  present  moment,  yet  certain  primarj' 
types  have  maintained  themselves,  amidst  every  conflict,  and  under 
tiie  most  destructive  influences,  as  vestiges  or  wrecks  of  the  remotest 
times,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  inherent  and  mutual  antipathy,  as 
old  as  the  pldest  varieties  of  our  race.  The  instability  of  human 
hybrids  is  as  remarkable  as  the  permanency  q{  the  pure  stocks.  The 
area  of  the  hybrid  forms  is  in  all  cases  limited,  and  their  existence 
devoid  of  a  self-sustaining  power.  Where  the  mixed  races  are  sub- 
jected to  a  modified  climatic  influence,  they  for  a  while  appear  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  even  extend  their  locality  beyond  their 
primary  centres  of  creation ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  disappear, 
eitiier  through  extermination,  or  absorption  by  tiie  purer  races,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  mysterious  degradation  of  vital  energy.  Neverthe- 
less, long  after  their  obliteration,  they  leave  their  impress  upon  the 
conquering  and  exterminating  races,  in  the  shape  of  modifications 
of  the  skull,  stature,  habits,  intellectual  conditions,  &c.  In  this  in- 
stability, this  inherent  tendency  to  decay,  we  discover  the  great  check 
to  the  assumption  by  the  hybrid  types  of  that  homogeneity  which,  in 
all  probability,  once  characterized  the  primeval  groups  of  man. 

**  As  it  is  with  individual  life,  so  families,  tribes,  and  nations,  most  likely  even  races, 
pass  awaj.  In  debatable  regions,  their  tenure  is  only  provisional,  until  the  typical  form 
appears,  when  they  are  extinguished,  or  found  to  abandon  all  open  territories,  not  positively 
assigned  them  by  nature,  to  make  room  for  those  to  whom  they  are  genial.  This  effect  is 
itself  a  criterion  of  an  abnormal  origin ;  for  a  parent  stock,  a  typical  form  of  the  present 
genus  or  species,  perhaps  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  now  extinct  Flatheads,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, indestructible  and  ineffaceable.  No  change  of  food  or  circumstances  can  sweep  away 
the  tropical,  woolly-haired  man ;  no  event,  short  of  a  general  cataclycis,  can  transfer  his 
centre  of  existence  to  another ;  nor  can  any  known  cause  dislodge  the  beardless  type  from 
the  primeval  high  North-Eastem  region  of  Asia  and  its  icy  shores.  The  white  or  bearded 
form,  particularly  that  section  which  has  Bttle  or  no  admixture,  and  Is  therefore  quite  fair, 
can  only  live,  not  thrive,  in  the  two  extremes  of  temperature.  It  exists  in  them  solely  as 
a  master  race,  and  must  be  maintained  therein  by  foreign  influences ;  and  the  intermediate 
regions,  as  we  have  seeiit  were  in  part  yielded  to  the  Mongolio  on  one  dde,  and  but  tempo- 
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rarily  obtained,  bj  extermination  flrom  the  woollj-h&ired,  on  the  other."  >*>  Hybrid  forms 
cannot  be  regarded  as  oharaoterisUc  of  a  new  race ;  amidst  all  the  oonfyision  of  blood,  "we 
look  in  Tain  for  a  new  race.  Natnre  asserts  her  dominion  on  all  hands  in  a  deterioration 
and  degradation,  the  fktal  and  depopnlating  consequences  of  which  it  is  appalling  to  con- 
template." >» 

To  the  cranioBcopist,  the  most  interesting  pointy  perhaps,  in  this 
whole  inquiry,  is  the  determination  of  the  particular  influence  exerted 
by  each  parent  stock  upon  the  formation  of  the  hybrid  cranium. 
Bo  much  obscurity  surrounds  this  question,  however,  and  the  facts 
concerning  it  are  so  scanty  and  conflicting,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
forego  its  discussion  in  this  place,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings 
of  Walker  {Intermarriage  ;  or^  Beauty,  ffealth,  and  Intellect) ;  Combe 
(The  Constitution  of  Man);  Blaine  {Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art); 
Edwabds  {Des  CaractSres  Phynohgiquse  des  Races  Sumaines);  Haryet 
{Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1854) ;  B^rabd  {Oours  de 
Physiologic) ;  and  particularly,  Lucas  {IVaiti  Philosophique  et  Physio- 
logique  de  VHMditi  Naturelle). 

As  already  intimated,  the  attempted  classifications  of  the  human 
family  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  various.  Those  based  upon  the 
form  of  the  skull  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  since  the  skull  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual  organs,  and  resists,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  altering  influences  of  climate.  Among 
others,  the  most  simple,  though  in  some  respects  objectionable,  is  that 
of  Prof.  Ektzius,  who,  in  an  essay  upon  the  cranial  forms  of  Northern 
Europe,"^  divides  all  heads  intb  Long  {DolichocephdUe)  and  Short 
{Braehycephalce).  Each  of  these  he  again  subdivides  into  Straight- 
Jaws  {Orthognathce)  and  Prominent-Jaws  {Prognathce).  The  races 
comprised  in  each  of  these  divisions  are  seen  in  the  accompanying 
scheme. 

Long  heads  I  ®^^8^*J*r     iCekand 
s    '»«-» -j^  Prominent  jaws  /  Negroes,  I 

Short  heads  /  ^*™^?^*  i*^^     \  lAplanders,  Finns,  SclaTes,  Tnrks,  Persians,  ftc. 
\  Prominent  jaws  /  Tartars,  Mongolians,  Bialays,  Ineas,  Papoas,  Ac 

Prof  Zeijne,  after  animadverting  upon  what  he  calls  the  '^  one-sided 
polarity"  of  this  classification,  adopts  three  main  forms  or  types  of 
skull  for  the  Eastern,  and  three  corresponding  types  for  the  Western 
hemisphere,  thus  dividing  mankind  into  six  races,  as  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table :  "* 

^  Hamilton  Smith,  op.  cit,  p.  176. 

>•  DaTis,  Cran.  Brit,  p,  7. 

"«  Ueber  die  Sch&delformen  der  Notdbewohner.— MQIler'B  AxbhiTM,  1846,  p.  84. 

lu  Ober  Sch&delbildaog,  pp.  19,  20. 


Ghrmanic  tribes. 
Australians,  Oceanians,  Garibs,  GreenlanderB,  Ac 
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Ifiw  World,  OU  World. 

L  High  Skull, 


4.  ApalMhisn,  I  1.  CaiiM8laii« 

or  Natohei  Race.        I  or  Iran  Race. 


n.  Bboad  Skull. 

m 
or  Carib  Race.  1  or  Toran  Eaoo. 


.0-^.  I  ^-^ 


nL  Lovo  Skull 


6^  PeniTian,  |  S.  Etliioplni* 

or  Inca  Raoe«  [  or  Sndaa  Raoe. 

8omUL 

A  serious  objection  to  this  division  exists  in  the  &ct  that  the  so- 
called  high  skulls,  in  many  important  features,  differ  as  much  from 
each  other,  as  they  do  from  the  broad  and  long  skulls,  and  this  is 
equally  predicable  of  each  of  tliese  last  two  varieties,  as  compared 
with  the  first.  Moreover,  the  requirements  of  science  discounte- 
nance all  attempts  at  the  indiscriminate  arrangement  of  artificially 
deformed  with  natural  skulls.  Prioharb  divides  all  skulls  into 
1.  The  symmetrical  or  oval  form,  which  is  that  of  the  European  and 
Western  Asiatic  nations ;  2.  The  narrow  and  elongated  or  progna- 
thous skull,  of  which  the  most  strongly  marked  specimen  is  perhaps 
the  cranium  of  the  Negro  of  the  Gold  Coast;  3.  The  broad  and 
square-faced  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  particularly  of  the 
Turanian  nation.*" 

Want  of  space,  alone,  prevents  reference  to  other  systems.  How- 
ever, regarding  nature  as  an  harmonious  and  indivisible  whole,  and 
believing  with  the  venerable  Humboldt,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recognize  any  typical  sharpness  of  definition  between  the  races ; '" 
and  with  the  eminent  German  physiologist,  Johanvss  Muller,  that 
it  is  incontestably  more  desirable  to  contrast  the  races  by  their  con- 
stant and  extreme  forms  ;"^  and  finally,  inclining  to  the  opinion  so 
ably  argued  by  G^rard,*^  and  entertained  by  !Kkoz>^^^  and  others, 

n*  Researches  into  the  PhTsieal  History  of  Mankind.    London,  188G«    Vol.  L  p.  281. 
V  Cosmos :   A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  UmTerse.     By  Alexander  Von 
XvAb^ldi.    Traashrted  fWra  tlie  Oerman  By  B.  C.  OtM.    New  York,  1860.    Vol  L  p.  856. 
IH  HMidbuoh  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen.    Bd.  IL,  s.  775. 

tt»  Dielionnaire  UniTcrsel  d'Histoire  Natorelle.    Pirig^  par  H.  Ghas.  d'Orbigny.    Art 

l^lm,  par  Q4rard ;  t  5^me. 

M  ««li  lim«  there  is  probably  no  snch  tiling  as  species;  no  absolntely  new  creations 

lUlk  pbM)  but  as  Tiewed  by  the  limited  mind  of  man,  the  qnestion  takes  another 

Aui  MfMPdi  bit  Indlridiiar  existence,  time  fs  a  short  span;  a  few  centuries,  or  a 

jreiiii  more  or  less;  tiiis  is  all  he  can  grasp.    Now,  for  that  period  at  leagt, 

lOl  to  haTe  changed.    So  tisr  back  as  history  goes,  the  species  of  ani- 
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tbat  species  occupy  no  absolutely  permanent  place  in  nature's  method, 
and  that  all  specific  distinctions  are,  therefore,  fallacious — I  have 
deemed  it  more  judicious,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  to 
avoid  any  similar  attempt  at  a  classification,  preferring  to  lay  before 
the  general  reader  a  panoramic  view  of  a  few  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable cranial  forms  which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  making  a 
tour  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.    But,  in  order  to  avoid  miscon- 
ceptions, a  few  preliminary  r^narks  will  be  necessary  before  pro- 
ceeding with  our  proposed  survey.    If,  to  facilitate  our  progress,  we 
divide  the  earth's  sur&ce  into  several  re^ons  or  realms,  the  limits 
of  each  being  determined  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  its 
peculiar  organic  forms,  and  represent  each  by  a  cranial  form  selected 
from  among  its  most  numerous  and  apparently  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, w^  will  obtain  a  series  of  typical  or  standard  figures,  similar  to 
those  constituting  the  second  column  of  the  extensive  ^'Ethnographic 
Tableau"  accompanying  this  work.    With  one  exception,  the  crania 
figured  in  the  tableau  are  contained  in  the  Mortonian  collection. 
Taken  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida,  in  the  hands  of  the  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Gliddon,  I  can  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
drawings,  and  their  truthfulness  to  nature.    The  exception  alluded 
to  is  a  drawing  of  Schiller's  skull  (0),  borrowed  firom  the  cranioscopic 
atlas  of  Carus.    Forced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Tableau  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  European  area  by  two  crania  instead  of  many,  I 
have  selected  the  above  figure  because  it  embraces  both  Gothic 
and  Sclavonic  characters,  and  may  be  taken  therefore  as  a  standard 
for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  general ;  while  the  more  elongated 
Circassian  skull  (D)  may  be  r^arded  as  a  not  inappropriate  repre- 
sentative of  Southern  and  Sooth-eastern  Emnc^.    Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  all  attempts  at  representing  the  skull-forms  of  the 
numerous  races  of  men  by  a  few  figures  (as  in  the  Tableau),  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  consequently  open  to  criticism.    I  wish 
the  reader,  therefore,  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  skulls  figured 
in  the  Tableau  are  merely  so  many  examples,  each  of  a  cranial  type, 
more  or  less  numerously  represented,  and  prevailing  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  particular  geographical  area  to  which  it  belongs. 
Each  figure  represents  not  the  whole  realm  in  which  it  is  placed, 
but  one  only  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  that  realm.    The  Negro 
head  (E),  for  example,  is  not  the  standard  of  the  entire  Afiican  con- 
tinent, but  a  peculiar  form  found  there,  and  nowhere  else.     To 
represent  the  whole  of  this  continent,  many  heads  would  be  required. 

mals,  as  we  call  them,  have  not  changed ;  the  raees  of  men  have  been  absolutelj  the  nune. 
They  were  distinct  then  for  that  period  as  at  preeent"— .fiacef  of  Mm^  p.  84. 
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Tliis  is  trae  of  all  the  other  realms.  With  each  of  the  nine  figures 
(except  that  from  Cams)  the  facial  angle  and  internal  capacity  have 
been  given.  The  reader  will  observe,  and  perhaps  with  surprise, 
that  the  Eskimo  and  Ejdmuck  heads  have  the  largest  internal 
capacity,  larger  even  than  the  European  skulls;  while  the  Kal- 
muck possesses  also  the  highest  facieA  angle.  Let  him  not  be 
misled,  however,  by  this  accidental  fitct.  For  these  measurements 
in  this  instance  express  individual  peculiarities,  rather  than  race- 
characters.  Moreover,  the  heads  in  question  have  been  selected 
entirely  with  reference  to  their  external  osteological  characters. 
The  &cial  angles  given  by  Morton  in  his  Catalogue  should  not 
be  relied  upon  too  implicitly,  since  they  have  been  taken  by  means 
of  an  instrument  which,  in  different,  but  equally  careful  hands, 
yields  different  results  for  the  same  head.  To  measure  tke  facial 
angle  with  unerring  mathematical  precision,  an  accurate  photo- 
graphic outline  of  the  head  in  a  lateral  view  should  be  first  ob- 
tained ;  upon  this  figure  the  fiEunal  and  horizontal  lines  of  Camper 
should  next  be  drawn,  and  the  angle  then  measured  with  a  finely 
graduated  protractor.  To  avoid  any  further  allusion  to  the  cranial 
capacity  of  the  different  races  of  men,  I  here  subjoin  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables,  taken  from  my  manuscript  copy  of  tlie  fourth  edition 
of  Morton's  Catalogue.  Table  L  has  been  enlarged  from  that  given 
on  page  viii.  of  the  third  edition,  by  the  interpolation  of  forty  measure* 
ments,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  mean  cranial  capacity  of  the 
Teutenic  Family,  tlie  Mongolian  and  American  Groups  by  1.5,  5, 
and  1.8  cubic  inches  respectively;  and  slightly  diminishing  tliat 
of  the  Negro  Group.  Table  IL  has  been  constructed  from  the 
measurements  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  Catalogue. 
(The  letters  ^^  L  C."  mean  internal  capacity.) 
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TABLE  /.  —  Showing  the  Site  of  ih$  Bram  m  cubic  thcAet,  aa  obtained  from  the  internal  mea- 

eurement  ^668  Crania  ofvarioue  Racee  and  Familiee  of  Man. 


1 


BACES  AND  FAMILIES. 


MoDSBH  Cauoasian  Gboitp. 

Teutonic  Family. 

Swedes  ^ 

Germans  1  

Prussians/  i 

English M 

Anglo-Americans •••••« 

Tehudie  Family. 
True  Finns m..... 

Celtic  Fanufy. 
Native  Irish «. 

Pelatffie  Familf, 

Persians 

Armenians 

Circassians - 

Semitic  Family.   . 
Arabs —.••••. 

Nilotic  Family, 
FeUUiB 

Indoetanic  Famify, 

Ayras — 

Bengalees  •• 


HO.  07 
SKULLS. 


} 


AsoiBNT  Caucasiah  Gboitp. 

Pelaegic  Family. 
GrsBCO-Egyptians 

Nilotic  Family, 
^  Egyptians •., 


11 

15 

6 
7 

9 

6 

10 

8 

18 

8 
26 


Mongoliax  Gboup. 

Chinese  Family 

Hyperborean  Family 


Malay  Group. 

Malayan  Family 

Polynetian  Family m... 


»«« •••••.•••••• 


Pemvians 
Mexicans. 


Amkrioan  Group. 
Tolteean  Family, 


Barbaroue  Tribee. 

Iroquois ^ 

Lenape .,, 

Cherokee 

Shoahon^  &c 


Nkoro  Group. 

Amertean'-bom  Neyroee, .:,,...  •••••••••  •••• 

Native  African  Family...., 

Hottentot  Family • „ 

Alforian  Family 

Australians ••.••«.•••.••. 

Oceanic  Negroes •• - 


r 


18 


56 


10 
8 


20 
6 


152 
26 


164 


12 

64 

8 

8 
2 


LARORST 
I.  0. 


108.25 

114 

106 
97 

112.6 

97 

94 

98 

96 

91 
90 


SMALLRST 
I.  0. 


97 


96 


98 
102 


97 
90.5 


101 
92 


104 


86 
99 
88 

88 
77 


65 

70 

91 
82 

81.5 

78 

76 

84 

66 

79 
67 


MRAN. 


78 


68 


70 
78.76 


68 
82 


58 
67 


78 
66 
68 

68 
76 


98 

95 

96 
90 

94.8 

87 

84 


89 

79 

86 
78 


98.6 


87 


80 


85 
89 


86 
84.8 


}» 


.7 


75.8 
81.7 


84 


87 


86 


80.8 
88.7 
75.8 

76 
76.6 


80.8 


182.25 


-•  •• 
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TABLE  II, 
Amibioak  Obakia, 


BilBBAftOrg  Tbibh. 

No.ofSkulU 
ntaiurid. 

I.C. 

TOLTBCJIII  RMI. 

m«uur«t 

if,. 

I.C. 

AriDku«es 

76 

90 

79 

82 

88.7 

79.6 

91 

80 

88. 7 

90 

8I.& 

9S 

70.8 

91.ft 

8S.5 

84 

8G 

S6.6 

81 

81 

82.6 

85.6 

81.7 

98.6 

T4.& 

80 

91 

90.7 

84 

89.6 

80.7 

94 

89 

70 

67 

84.8 

91 

76 
78.0 

89 

Ptnnimt  Family. 

79 

74.B 

74 

78 

78 

75.6 

84 

80.6 

82.  (t 

81.6 

76.6 

83 

84 

79.6 

87 

82.6 

AasioalxiiDS 

ChBDOnkB 

.":;::  2 !!::;: 

PMbuumaii 

"ZZ  44  "!'" 
6 

OreeaaTribea 

CberokM* 

Chipp*w.7a 
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Upon  ihoee  ootstretched  desert  wagtes  which  skirt  ^a  ley  Sea— 
the  &ozen  tundrtu  of  Siberia,  and  the  barreH  landt  of  America — 
amidst  the  taowj  isIandB  and  everiaBting  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Ocean 
itself^  the  human  bmily  presents  as  with  a  cranial  form  or  type,  to 
which  the  learned  Prichaed  has  very  happily  applied  the  term  pi/ra- 
mtdal.  Amongst  all  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  life  is  one  continued 
struggle  with  a  stem  and  rugged  nature,  the  central  and  &r  northern 
Eskimos  present  us  with  the  most  strongly  marked  specimens  of  this 
type.  I  hsre  been  indttced,  therefore,  to  select,  as  the  standard  or 
typical  Tepresentative  of  Arctic  Man,  a  wetl-<^aracterized  Eskimo 
cranium,  procured  by  that  zealous  and  intrepid  navigator,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Kanb,  during  his  lirst  voyage  to  the  North,  and  by  him  kindly  placed, 
along  with  three  other  spedmens,  in  the  collection  of  onr  Academy. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L  L  Hates  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Ease,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  mature  my  studies  of  the  pyramidal  form  over  seven 
Eskimo  skulls  in  all,  a  detailed  account  <^  which  I  hope  shortiy  to 
be  able  to  present  to  the  ethnological  public  through  another  channeL 
The  following  brief  ritunU  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Eskimo  cra- 
nium will  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  the  accompanying  figures, 
which  represent  the  fiont  and  lateral  views  of  the  head  above  men- 
tioned (No.  1558  of  the  Mortonian  collection).    The  male  Eskimo 

Bg.li. 


L«t«nl  Hvw  of  Cnnhun.  Front  view  tt  MM(k 

Ebkmo. 

(  Prom  Dr.  Ktm^i  F}rtl  ArtSi  Tegag*. ) 

skull  is  large,  long,  narrow,  pyramidal ;  greatest  breadth  near  the 
base ;  et^ttal  autnre  prominent  and  keel-like,  in  consequence  of  the 
angular  junction  of  the  parietal  and  two  halves  of  the  irontal  bones; 
proportion  between  length  of  head  and  height  of  &ce  as  7  to  5 ; 
proportion  between  cranial  and  fecial  halves  of  the  occipito-mental 
diameter  as  4^  to  5;  attachment  for  the  temporal  muscle  large, 
zygomatic  fosste  deep  and  capacious ;  mastoid  processes  thick  and 
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prominent;  glenoid  cavity  capacious,  and  adapted  to  considertible 
lateral  motion  of  the  condyles ;  forehead  flat  and  receding ;  occiput 
full  and  salient;  face  broad  and  lozenge-shaped,  the  greatest  breadth 
being  just  below  the  orbits ;  malar  bones  broad,  high,  and  promi- 
nent, liie  external  surface  looking  antero-laterally ;  orbits  large  and 
straight ;  zygomatic  arches  massive  and  widely  separated ;  length  of 
the  face  one  inch  less  than  the  breadth ;  nasal  bones  flat,  narrow,  and 
united  at  an  obtuse  angle,  sometimes  lying  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
naso-maxillary  processes ;  superior  maxilla  massive  and  prognathous, 
its  anterior  surface  flat  and  smooth ;  superior  alveolar  margin  oval ; 
inferior  margin  of  anterior  nares  flat,  smooth,  inclining  forwards  and 
downwards;  inferior  maxilla  large,  long,  and  triangular;  semi-lunar 
notch  quite  shallow ;  angles  of  the  jaw  flared  out,  and  chin  promi- 
nent ;  teeth  large,  and  worn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  an  inclination  from  without  inwards,  upwards,  and  late- 
rally, and  in  the  lower  jaw,  just  the  reverse ;  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  cuspids  greater  than  the  transverse;  configuration  of  the  basis 
cranii  triangular,  with  the  base  of  the  triangle  forward  between  the 
zygomse,  the  truncated  apex  looking  posteriorly ;  breadth  of  base 
about  one-half  the  length ;  shape  of  foramen  magnum  an  irregular 
oval ;  anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  on  a  Une  with  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  external  meati."' 

The  female  cranium  differs  from  the  male  in  being  smaller,  lighter, 
and  presenting  a  smoother  sur&ce  and  more  delicate  structure.  The 
malar  bones  are  less  massive,  the  fi&ce  not  quite  so  broad,  and  the 
anterior  surfi^e  of  the  superior  maxilla  concave  rather  than  flat. 

With  very  slight  and  insigni- 
ficant variations,  this  type  pre- 
vails along  the  whole  American 
coast  north  of  the  60th  parallel, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Bhering's  Straits,  ranging 
through  140®  of  longitude,  or 
over  a  tract  of  some  8500  miles. 
Nor  does  it  altogether  stop 
here,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  of  a  Tchuktchi 
skull — one  of  three,  brought  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Kbrn  fi^m  the  Island 
Arakamtchetchem,  or  Eayne, 
at  Glassnappe  Harbor,  Lat.  64^ 


Fig.  12. 


TOHUKTOHI. 

{y.  Pac^.  Explor.  Exp.,  U,  8.  CorvetU  "  Ftn- 
eennea"  under  Capt,  Rodgtn^  U,  8,  N,,  1856.) 


UT  From  my  unpublished  **  Deeoriptiont  and  Delineations  of  Skulls  in  the  Mortonian  Col- 
lection." 
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4(K  N.,  Long.  172®  69'  W.  of  Greenwich — and  by  him  kindly  loaned 
to  me  for  examination  and  study.  The  above  island  forms  part  of 
the  western  bank  of  Bhering's  Straits.  "  The  name  of  the  village," 
writes  Mr.  Kern,  "  to  which  the  burial-place  belonged,  whence  the 

skulls  were  procured,  is  Yergnynne In  stature,  the  (Tchuktchi) 

men  are  of  good  height,  well  built  and  active.  The  women  are 
generally  small,  well  made,  and  have  exceedingly  pretty  hands  and 
feet.  Their  mouths  are  generally  large ;  the  upper  lip  is  fidl  and 
projecting,  and  the  eyes  long  and  narrow.""® 

Leaving  the  Eoriaks,  and  travelling  southward,  we  next  encounter 
the  £[amschatkans,  a  once  numerous,  though  now  scanty  and  mise- 
rable race,  occupying  chiefly  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
which  bears  their  name.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  people, 
though  presenting  most  of  the  physical  characters  common  to  the 
Polar  tribes,  are  not  strictly  identical  vdth  the  latter,  as  is  shown  in 
their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Stoller  was  led  by  their 
physical  traits  to  class  them  among  the  Mongolians,  while  Prichard 
speaks  of  them  as  ^^  a  distinct  race,  divided  into  four  tribes,  who 
scarcely  understand  each  other."  "•  Dr.  Morton  appears  to  consider 
them  as  a  hybrid  people.  "  It  must  be  admitted,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
southern  E^amskatkans,  in  common  with  the  southern  tribes  of  Tun- 
gusians  and  Ostiaks,  have  so  long  mixed  with  the  proximate  Mongol- 
Tartar  hordes,  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  arbitrary  to  class  them 
definitively  with  either  femily,  for  their  characters  are  obviously  de- 
rived from  both."  ^*  An  attentive  study  of  the  cast  of  a  Eamtskatkan 
cranium  (No.  725  of  the  Mortonian  collection),  and  comparison  with 
Plate  LXII.  of  Blumenbach's  Decades^  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  a  sensible  departure  from  the  pyramidal  type  which  predominates 
to  the  north.  The  cast  in  question  was  presented  to  Dr.  Morton  by 
Dr.  0.  S.  Fowler.  It  is  long  and  flat,  and  presents  quite  a  diflferent 
proportion  between  the  bi-temporal,  lon^tudinal,  and  vertical  dia- 
meters fr^m  what  we  find  in  the  heads  of  the  true  Hyperboreans.  The 
low,  flat,  and  smooth  forehead  is  devoid  of  the  keel-like  formation 
perceptible  in  the  Eskimo.  The  carinated  ridge  makes  its  appear- 
ance along  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  inter-parietal  suture. 
The  widest  transverse  diameter  is  near  the  superior  edge  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  fi^m  this  point  the  diameter  contracts  both  above  and 
below.  As  in  the  Eskimo,  the  occiput  is  frill  and  prominent,  as  is 
also  the  posterior  surface  of  the  parietal  bones,  which  surfiEice,  in  the 
Eskimo,  however,  is  flat.    The  forehead  inclines  upwards  and  back- 

>»  Letter  to  Mr.  Oeo.  R.  OUddon,  dated  WMhington,  Oot  ISth,  186e. 
i»  Nat  Hist  of  Man,  8d  Edition,  p.  228. 
^^  Crania  Americana,  p.  62. 
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%vard8  to  a  prominence  in  the  middle  of  the  inter-parietal  sulur^y 
from  which  point  it  is  rounded  off  posteriorly.  The  fietce  forms  a 
broad  oval ;  the  orbits  are  large,  deep,  and  have  their  transverse  axes 
at  right  angles  with  the  median  line  of  the  fSeu^e,  The  malar  bones, 
though  large,  are  neither  so  prominent  nor  high  as  in  the  Eskimo. 
They  are  laterally  compressed,  more  rounded,  and  less  flared  out  at 
their  inferior  mar^n  than  in  the  Polar  man.  The  anterior  nares  are 
fiat  and  smooth,  and  the  alveolar  arch  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  in  the  typical  Eskimo,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  them  by  the 
norma  vertiealu.  Upon  examining  the  basis  cranii,  we  observe,  at 
once,  the  globular  fulness  of  the  occipital  region,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  general  configuration  of  the  base,  as  compared  with  that  of 
our  Arctic  standard.  The  greatest  breadth  is  not  confined  to  the 
zygomatic  region,  for  lines  drawn  from  the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  zygomse  to  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  mastoid  process,  on 
either  side,  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Did  space  permit,  other  dis- 
tinctions could  readily  be  pointed  out. 

From  this  description,  coupled  with  the  foregoing  statements,  it 
vrill  be  seen  that  the  Kamtskatkans  are  either  a  distinct  people,  occu- 
pying the  gap  or  transitionary  ground  between  the  Polar  tribes  and 
the  Mongols ;  or,  they  are  the  hybrid  results  of  an  intermixture  of 
these  two  great  groups ;  or,  finally,  and  to  this  opinion  I  incline,  they 
constitute  the  greatest  divergency  of  which  the  true  Arctic  type  is 
capable.  The  cast  above  described  being  that  of  a'female,  and  the 
only  one,  moreover,  to  which  I  can  obtain  access,  I  am  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  more  definite  conclusion. 

Of  the  skulls  of  the  Yuka^ri,  an  obscure  and  very  little  known 
race,  dwelling  to  the  westward  of  the  Koriaks,  Morton's  collection, 
unfortunately,  contains  not  a  single  specimen ;  nor  can  I  find  draw- 
ings of  them  in  any  of  the  many  works  which  I  have  consulted. 
According  to  Prichard,  as  a  pure  race  they  are  now  all  extinct,  having 
been  exterminated  in  their  wars  with  the  Tchuktchi  and  Koriaks.^^' 

Extending  along  the  cheerless  banks  of  the  Lena,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  as  for  south  as  Alden,  and  occupying  the  country 
between  the  Kolyma  and  Yennisei,  we  find  the  Yakuts,  or  "isolated 
Turks,"  as  Latham  styles  them,  a  people  who,  although  surrounded 
by  Hyperboreans,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  latter  in  language, 
civilization,  and  physical  conformation.  These  people  constitute  an 
interesting  study  for  the  cranioscopist.  They  are  described  as  a  pas- 
toral race,  of  industrious  and  accumulative  habits,  and  manifesting 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  their  ichthyophagous  Tungusian 
and  Yukagyrian  neighbors.     In  consonance  with  this  higher  condi- 

^  Op.  oit,  p.  228. 
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tion,  the  Bkull,  as  shown  in  Tab,  XV.  of  the  Decadeiy  differs  decidedly 
from  the  prevailing  pyramidal  form  of  this  region.  The  reader  wiK 
at  once  observe,  upon  referring  to  that  table,  the  nearly  square  con- 
tour of  the  head,  approximating  the  Mongolian  type,  presently  to  be 
represented,  the  large  and  widely  separated  orbits,  the  full  and  pro- 
minent glabella,  the  ossa  nasi  narrow  and  curving  to  a  point  above, 
and  the  parietal  bones  projecting  laterally.  The  descriptions  given 
by  Gmelin  and  "Erman  of  the  Yakuts  are,  to  some  extent,  confirma- 
tory of  the  characters  above  indicated. 

The  present  remarkable  locality  of  the  Yakuts  is  undoubtedly  not 
their  original  home.  Their  language  is  Turkish  —  intelligible  in 
Constantinople  —  and  their  traditions,  unlike  those  of  their  Arctic 
neighbors,  point  to  the  South.  They  afford  a  singular  example  of  "  a 
weak  section  of  the  human  race  pressed  into  an  inhospitable  climate 
by  a  stronger  one."  ^  Difficulties  of  classification  have  been  raised 
upon  certain  slight  physical  resemblances  between  the  Yakuts  and 
the  surrounding  tribes.  These  resemblances  may  be  regarded  as  the 
indirect  results  of  the  great  Mongolic  expansion,  which,  while  it 
crowded  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  population  to  the  South, 
allowed  a  small  portion  to  escape  to  the  North-East,  in  the  inhospi- 
table region  of  the  Lena,  where,  intermarriage,  to  some  extent,  soon 
followed.  We  may  readily  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerical  predominance  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions over  the  new  comers,  the  intermixture  resulted  in  the  latter 
assuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 
former.  But  the  language  of  the  Yakuts,  being  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  Indigent,  has  maintained  its  supremacy. 

Upon  the  mountainous  tract,  comprised  between  the  Yennesei 
River  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea  in  one  direction,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Alden  Mountains  in  the  other,  we  encounter  an  interesting 
people,  represented  by  the  Tongus  in  the  North  and  the  Lamutes  in 
the  East.  They  possess  a  peculiar  language,  and,  anterior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  race.  In  his 
physical  description  of  the  Tungusians,  Pallas  says  that  their  faces 
are  flatter  and  broader  than  the  Mongolian,  and  more  allied  to  the 
Samoiedes,  who  lie  to  the  west  of  them.**  In  his  Table  XVI.,  Blu- 
MENBACH  represents  the  cranium  of  a  Northern  or  Reindeer  Tungns. 
Though  the  characteristic  breadth  of  fietce  below  the  eyes  is  preserved, 
and  with  it,  thereby,  the  lozenge-shaped  face,  yet  the  general  form 
of  the  head  has  undergone  some  modification.  Blumenbach  very 
briefiy  describes  this  head  in  the  following  terms : 

1"  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  95. 
^  Voyages  en  diyenee  Phyrinces,  T.  0. 
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"  Tke  fice  flat,  tnd  lerj  broad  b«twHn  the  lygonutie  srchee ;  the  forehead  depnned, 
•nd  tfae  naiul  (ipcntDgi  ample :  the  oecipnt  rcmarkablf  promineDt,  to  that  the  dietaiiM 
between  the  aitemal  occipital  pTOtaberanot  and  the  rapeiior  inciaora  ia  equal  to  uim 
iw&aa." 

The  Samoiedee  present  as  with  a  confonnation  of  the  craninm 
sffproximadng  more  closely  to  the  Eskimo  than  any  of  the  tribes 
just  mentioned.  They  are  contermiDous  with  the  Tan^s  of  Noith- 
KaHtcm  Asia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  Tchudic  otitTgriftn 
tribes  of  European  Knesia,  on  the  other.  Pallas  says  of  tiiem,  "  ils 
ont  Iti  visage  pUt,  rond,  et  large."  ....  "Us  ont  de  larges  l^vres 
rtjtroiistcB,  le  nez  laige  et  ouvert,  pen  de  barbe,  et  les  cheveux  noirs 
(it  nidus."  TooKE  ascribes  to  Ihem  "  a  large  head,  flat  nose  and  &ce, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  outwards ;  they  have  huge 
mouths  and  oars,  little  black  eyes,  but  wide  eyelids,  small  lips,  and 
llttlo  futit."'*'  "Of  all  the  tribes  of  Siberia,"  says  Latham,  "the 
Huiii(>iu<1oB  are  nearest  to  the  Eskimo  or  Greenlanders  in  their  phy- 
sical appearance."  ■" 
Blumknbaoh  tells  as  that  a  Samoiede  cranium  in  his  collection, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  skulls 
Ftg^B.  Qf  native  Greenlanders,  two  of  which  are 

figured  in  the  Decade».  The  resemblance 
is  shown  in  the  broad,  flat  tace,  depressed 
or  flattened  nose,  and  general  shape  or 
conformation  of  the  skull.  The  nasal 
bones  are  long  and  narrow.  This  head  is 
represented  in  Fig.  13,  reduced  from  Tab. 
LIV,  of  Dlumenbach's  series. 

Of  all  the  Korthem  or  Arctic  races  of 
men,  thus  hastily  passed  in  review,  the 
Eskimo  alone  appear  to  exhibit  the  pytft> 

Bamoiidi.  -J   1    .  r  •  •       -1.  ,    V- 

(DtfdH,  Tab.  LIV.).  Diiaal  type  of  cranium  m  its  greatest  m- 

tensity.  Viewed  in  coigunction  with  the 
t)>llowiug  statomenta,  this  apparently  isolated  and  accidental  fact 
ai,<()t)irt>s  a  remarkable  significance. — On  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
the  iHuiks  of  lliulson's  Stnuts,  along  the  Polar  coast-line  of  America, 
mill  ovor  tlio  frozen  tMndrat  of  Arctic  Aua,  on  the  desolate  banks  of 
tho  Ttvna  and  Indigirka,  and  among  the  deserted  Isles  of  iN'ew  Siberia 
— .vtnItiHl  only  at  long  inter\*als  by  tlie  daring  traders  in  fossil  ivoiy 
—  pYt>n'whor»>,  in  fiict,  tliroughout  the  Polar  Arch,  are  found  the 
MAnv  i>rIu)lUvi>  graves  and  rude  citvles  of  stones,  the  same  stone  axes 
Mt4  ft«(pu<*i>ta  ***"  whalebone  rafters  —  the  ancient  and  myeteriona 

W  Riwala.  HI.,  f.  \X  •luntod  ia  Ciaaia  ABvieaaa,  p.  6L 
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vestiges  of  a  people  presenting,  in  general,  the  8S«me  physical  charac- 
ters, speaking  dialects  radically  the  same,  ac  J  differing  but  little  in 
manners  and  customs — a  people  once  numerous,  but  now  gradually 
hastening  on  to  extinction.  Arctic  navigators  speak  of  the  diminish- 
ing numbers  of  the  Eskimo,  and  Siberian  hunters  tell  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  entire  tribes,  such  as  the  Omoki,  "  whose  hearths  were 
once  more  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  than  the  stars  of  an 
Arctic  night."  The  earlier  whalers  who  dared  the  northern  waters 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  often  allude  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  natives 
seen  on  the  land  in  this  re^on,  and  from  the  recent  intrepid  seekers 
of  the  ill-fated  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  learn  that  the  traces  of  these 
people  increase  in  numbers  with  the  latitude.  Thus,  according  to 
OsBORN,  the  northern  shores  of  Barrow's  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound 
bear  numerous  marks  of  human  location,  whereas,  upon  the  southern 
side,  they  are  comparatively  scarce.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Coppermine  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Eskimo 
traces  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's 
Strait.*^  Again,  the  traditions  of  the  Eskimo  point  to  the  north 
as  their  original  home.  Erasmus  York  spoke  of  his  mother  as 
having  dwelt  in  the  north ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Boothia  told 
Ross  that  their  fathers  fished  in  northern  waters,  and  described  to 
him,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  shores  of  North  Somerset. 
When  Sacheuse  told  the  natives  of  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  that  he 
came  from  a  distant  region  to  the  south,  they  answered  '^  That  can- 
not be ;  there  is  nothing  but  ice  there."  ^  So,  the  natives  of  North 
Baffin's  Bay  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  numerous  individuals 
of  their  own  race,  living  to  the  south  of  Melville's  Bay.  According 
to  Egede  and  Crantz,  the  southern  Eskimo  of  Greenland  consider 
themselves  of  northern  origin.  Their  traditions  speak  of  remote 
regions  to  the  north,  and  of  beacons  and  landmarks  set  up  as  guides 
upon  the  frozen  hills  of  that  dreary  land.  Li  connection  with  these 
facts,  consider  for  a  moment  the  un&vorable  physical  conditions  to 
which  the  Eskimo  is  exposed.  Guyot  thus  forcibly  alludes  to  these 
conditions : 

**In  the  Frozen  Regions,"  says  he,  *'maii  contends  with  a  niggarcUj  and  serere  nature; 
it  is  a  desperate  struggle  for  life  and  death.  With  difficulty,  by  force  of  toil,  he  Bocceedi 
in  providing  a  miserable  support,  which  saves  him  firom  dying  of  hunger  and  hardship^ 
during  the  tedious  winters  of  that  climate."  And  again,  **  The  man  of  the  Polar  Regions 
is  the  beggar,  overwhelmed  with  suffering,  who,  too  happy  if  he  hat  gain  his  daily  bread, 
has  no  leisure  to  think  of  anything  more  exalted."  i>* 


^*  Arctic  Journal ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions.    'Bj  Lieai.  8.  Osbom. 

UT  Ross*8  First  Voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  p.  S4. 

i«  Earth  and  Man.    By  Arnold  Ouyot,  Boston,  1860^  p.  270. 
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In  this  melancholy  picture,  nature  is  seen  warring  with  herself. 
A  piMipIc  forced  to  protect  themselves  against  the  severity  of  an  ex- 
cessive climate  by  the  consumption  of  a  highly  carbonaceous  and 
stimulant  diet,  which,  sooner  or  later,  begets  pletiiora  and  its  attend- 
ant hemorrhagic  tendencies,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
people,  harmoniously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  hyperborean  man. 
But  here  a  singular  question  presents  itself.  Have  the  Arctic  tribes 
of  men  always  been  subjected  to  the  inhospitable  climate  which, 
at  the  present  day,  characterizes  the  North  ?  Was  there,  in  other 
words,  a  time  when  they  enjoyed  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  which 
surrounds  their  cranial  analogues  —  the  Hottentots — who  roam  the 
plains  of  Kafirland  in  temperate  Southern  Africa  ?  To  the  recent 
speculations  of  climatologists,  concerning  the  distribution  of  tempe- 
rature about  the  pole,  and  the  probable  existence  of  an  open  Polar 
Sea;  to  the  observations  of  the  physical  geographer  relative  to  the 
gradual  and  progressive  upheaval  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  the  cli- 
matic changes  which  necessarily  accompanied  such  alterations  in  the 
relation  of  land  and  water ;  and,  finally,  to  the  facts  and  theories 
adduced  by  the  geologist  to  account  for  the  presence,  in  very  high 
latitudes,  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable — ^whose  living 
representatives  thrive  in  tropical  climates  only, — must  we  look  for  a 
solution  of  the  above  curious  question,  which  I  introduce  here  merely 
as  one  of  a  connected  series  of  fiu^ts  and  arguments  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Eskimo  are  an  exceedingly  ancient  people,  whose 
dawn  was  probably  ushered  in  by  a  temperate  climate,  but  whose 
dissolution  now  approaches,  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snow ;  that  the 
early  migrations  of  these  people  have  been  from  the  north  south- 
wards, from  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  continent  and  not 
from  tlie  mainland  to  the  islands;  and  that  the  present  geographical 
area  of  the  Eskimo  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary  centre  of  human 
distribution  for  the  entire  Polar  S^one. 

To  this  subject  I  hope  to  return,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  here- 
after. 

We  are  now  in  Europe,  upon  the  terra  damnata^  so  graphically 
described  by  LinnsBus,  where  the  Laplander  offers  himself  for  our 
inspection,  as  the  only  European  who  in  any  way  represents  the 
Arctic  tjrpe  of  cranium. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Lapps  in  classification,  is  still  an  open 
question.  Prof.  AoASSiz  classifies  them  with  the  Eskimos  and 
Samoiedes. 

*<  Within  the  limits,'*  says  he,  *'of  this  (Arotie)  fauna  we  meet  a  peculiar  race  of  men, 
known  in  America  under  the  name  of  Eskimanz,  and  und^  the  names  of  Laplanders, 
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Samoiedes,  and  Tdrnktahes  in  the  north  of  Asia.  This  race,  so  ireD  known  sinoe  the 
Tojage  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  England  and  RuBsia,  differs  alike 
from  the  Indians  of  North  America,  from  the  TVhites  of  Europe,  and  the  Mongols  of  Asia, 
to  whom  they  are  adjacent.  The  uniformity  of  their  characters  along  the  whole  range 
of  the  Arctic  seas  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  resemblances  which  these  people  exhibit 
to  the  fauna  with  which  they  are  so  closely  otmneeted."  ^ 

Prichard,  relying  upon  philological  evidence  —  a  very  unsafe 
guide  when  taken  alone  —  maintains  that  the  Lapps  are  Finns 
who  have  acquired  Mongolian  features  from  a  long  residence  in 
Northern  Europe. 

"On  consid&re  souvent  les  Lapons,"  obserres  D'Hallot,  '*comme  appartenaht  H  la 
CamiUe  finnoise,  II  cause  des  rapports  que  Fon  a  obserrte  entre  leur  langue  et  celle  des 
Finnois ;  mais  les  caract&res  naturels  de  ces  deux  races  sent  si  diffi^rents,  qu'il  me  semblQ 
indispensable  de  les  s^parer.  D*un  autre  cdt^  tons  les  linguistee  ne  sent  pas  d*accord  sur 
Tanalogie  de  ces  langues,  et  il  est  probable  que  les  ressemblances  se  r^uisent  ik  Tintro- 
duction,  dans  le  langage  des  Lapons,  d'un  certain  nombre  de  mots  finnois;  effet  qui  a 
ordinairement  lieu  quand  on  penple  saurage  se  trouve  en  relation  avec  un  peuple  plus 
avanc^."  1* 

Latham  arranges  them,  along  with  Finns,  Magyars,  Tungus,  &c., 
under  the  head  of  Turanian  MongolideeJ^  Dr.  Morton  objects  to 
this  association  of  Lapps  and  Finns,  and  very  appropriately  inquires 
"  how  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Iceland,  who  are  of  the  unmixed 
Teutonic  race,  have  for  six  hundred  years  inhabited  their  polar 
region,  as  far  north,  indeed,  as  Lapland  itself,  without  approxi- 
mating in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  Mongolian  type,  or  losing  an 
iota  of  their  primitive  Caucasian  features?""*  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  Lapps,  at  a  remote  period,  lived  in  Sweden,  and  even  as  far 
south  as  Denmark,^  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  Finns,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  any  resemblances  in  physical  characters,  which 
may  be  detected  between  the  two.  According  to  Mr.  Brooks,  the 
Laplanders  and  Finns  '^have  scarcely  a  single  trait  in  common. 
The  general  physiognomy  of  the  one  is  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
other ;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  two,  could  mistake  a  Fin- 
lander  for  a  Laplander."  **  He  proceeds  to  state  that  they  difter  in 
mental  and  moral  characters;  in  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 

»  SIcetch  of  the  Natural  ProTinces  of  the  Animal  WoxM,  and  their  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent Types  of  Man,  in  JSfpet  of  MankMj  p.  Izi. 

w  Des  Races  Humaines,  &o.,  p.  Ill,  note.  ^*^  Op.  dt.,  p.  101. 

i»  On  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Species,  l^fpet  of  Mankmdj  p.  822. 

i**  <*  lis  (les  Lapons)  ferment  une  petite  peuplade  Sparse  dans  la  Laponie,  mais  U  paraft 
qu'ils  ont  ^t^  beaucoup  plus  d^velopp^  ear  on  tronye  dans  la  SuMe  et  dans  le  Danemark 
des  ossements  d'hommes  qui  se  rapproohent  plus  des  Lapons  que  des  Scandinayes." 
D'H ALLOT,  op.  cii.f  p.  111. 

»*  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden.  Bj  Arthur  da  Gapetl  Brooks,  M.  A.,  &c.  Lon- 
don,  1827,  pp.  586-7. 
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subject,  and,  according  to  Profl  Retztus,  even  the  intestinal  para- 
sitic worms  of  the  two  are  unlike.^  Hamilton  SifiTH  remarks  that 
the  ^^  Finnic  race  repudiates  in  national  pride  all  consanguinity  with 
the  Laplander."  ^  Dr.  MeRTOK  considers  the  Lapps  as  unquestion- 
ably Mongolian.  Luke  Bubkb,  the  able  editor  of  tiie  London  Ethno- 
logical Joumalj  appears  to  adopt  another  view : 

*'  The  Eskimaux,  the  Lapp,  and  the  Samolde,  are  three  entirely  distinet  beings.  They 
npreient  each  other  — .  They  consequently  cffer  a  host  of  resemblanoee ;  but  resemblances 
and  affinity  are  often  entirely  distinet  matters  in  zoology,  thon^  they  are  constantly  con- 
founded, even  in  cases  of  the  utmost  importance The  Lapp  is  entirely  European, 

possessing  a  quite  distinct  constitution  from  the  Eskimaux  and  the  Samolde,  and  being 
Tery  much  higher  than  either  in  the  human  scale,  though  still  by  far  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  European  family.  The  Samolde  is  in  all  respects  a  Mongolidss.  Indeed,  he  has  the 
leading  traits  of  the  family  eron  in  excess."  ^ 

A  critical  examination  of  three  Laplander  crania,  and  two  casts, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  a  Kalmuck  head  and  a  number  of  Finnic  skulls,  convince  me 
that  the  Laplander  cranium  should  be  regarded  as  a  sub-typical 
form,  occupying  the  transitionary  place  between  the  pyramidal 
type  of  the  true  Hyperboreans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  globular- 
headed  and  square-faced  Mongol  on  the  other.  Just  as  upon  the 
shores  of  Eastern  Asia,  we  behold  the  Arctic  form  passing  through 
the  Eamtschatkan  and  the  Southern  Tungusian  into  the  Central 
Asiatic  type,  so  in  the  western  part  of  the  great  Asio-European 
continent^  we  behold  a  similar  transition  through  the  Lapponic  into 
the  Tchudic  and  Scandinavian  types — the  most  northern  of  the 
European. 

It  is  strictly  true  that  the  skulls  of  the  Eskimo,  Laplander,  and 

1*  The  following  curious  paragraph,-  relating  to  entoMoaf  ethnology,  I  find  in  Prof.  Owsn's 
admirable  Ledurei  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phytiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animalt 
(2d  edition,  p.  67) :  "  The  Ttenia  Solium  is  that  which  is  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice 
of  the  British  medical  practitioner.  It  is  the  common  species  of  tapeworm  developed  in  the 
intestines  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  peculiar  to  the  Dutch 
and  Germans.  The  Swiss  and  Russians  are  as  exclusively  infested  by  the  Bothriocephalue 
latui.  In  the  city  of  Dantsig  it  has  been  remarked,  that  only  the  Taenia  Solium  occurs ; 
while  at  Konigsberg,  which  borders  upon  Russia,  the  Bothriocephalue  latue  prevails.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  French  provinces  adjoining  Switzerland  are  occasionally  infested  with 
both  kinds  of  tapeworm.  The  natives  of  North  Abyssinia  are  very  subject  to  the  Tcmia 
Soliumf  as  are  also  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  Such  facts  as  to  the  prevalent  species 
of  tapeworm  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  if  duly  collected  by  medical  travellers,  would 
form  a  body  of  evidence,  not  only  of  ehninthologioal,  but  of  ethnological  interest  In  the 
Bothriocephalue  latue  of  some  parts  of  Central  Europe  and  of  Switierland  we  may  perceive 
an  indication  of  the  course  of  those  North-Eastem  hordes  which  contributed  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  the  Tcenia  Solium  affords  perhaps  analogous  evidence 
of  the  stream  of  population  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile  southward  to  the  Cape.*' 

i»  Op.  cit.,  p.  821. 

^  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  July  1856;  pp.  446-7. 
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Samoiede  are  not  identical,  in  the  follest  sense  of  the  word.  Neither 
are  the  localities  of  these  people.  The  various  portions  of  the  so-called 
Arctic  realm,  of  Aoasbiz,  do  not  accord  precisely  in  geographical  and 
climatic  conditione.  Arctic  America  and  Asia  more  closely  resemble 
each  other  than  ^ey  do  Arctic  Europe.  The  same  thing  is  true,  of  the 
sknlls,  and  of  the  organism  generally,  of  their  hnman  inhabitants.  A 
deeply  indented  sea-border ;  direct  and  poBitive  relations  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  which  divides  upon  the  N^orwegian  coast  into  two  great  cnr^ 
rents,  bathes  and  tempers  the  whole  north-western  shore,  and  supplies 
an  immeoBe  body  of  warm,  humid  air,  which  serves  to  ameliorate  the 
otherwise  extremely  harsh  and  rugged  climate ;  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains running  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  and  acting  as  great  con- 
densers of  atmospheric  vapor ; — such  are  the  phymcal  peculiarities 
which  g^ve  to  Lapland-Europe  an  organic  physiognomy  somewhat 
different  trom  other  sections  of  the  Arctic  realm.  In  this  region  the 
tree-limit  obtains  its  highest  northern  position  in  lat  10°-7V  N.,  and 
if  we  trace  this  hue  eastward,  on  a  phy^cal  chart,  we  will  find  that, 
under  the  influence  of  a  continental  climate,  it  recedes  towards  the 
Equator,  nntil  in  Kamtsehatka  it  reaches  the  ocean  in  58°  N.  latitude. 
So  that  while  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Lapland  we  find  a  wooded 
region,  in  Asia  it  will  be  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  countiy  of 
the  Samoiedes  and  Tungns,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  the  Koriaks, 
Yuka^rs  and  Tchuktchi,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  wooded  zone.  Upon 
the  American  continent,  which  is  colder  under  the  same  parallels 
than  the  Asiatic — in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  land  in  these  high  latitudes — the  Eskimo  live  entirely  in  a 
treeless  region.  The  distribution  of  the  bread-plants  in  Northern 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  reveals  to  us  similar 'irregularities.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if^  in  harmony  with  these  vaiying 
physical  and  organic  conditions,  we  should 
find  the  Lapland  cranium  differing  more 
from  those  of  the  Eskimo  and  Samoiede 
than  these  two  do  from  each  other. 

The  skull  here  figured  is  reduced  from 
Tab.  XLm  of  the  Decadea.  Blumbn- 
BACH  describes  it  as  "  large  in  proportion 
to  the  stature  of  the  body ;  the  form  and 
appearance  altogether  such  as  prevail  in 
the  Mongolian  variety ;  the  calvaria  almost 
globose;  the  zygomatic  bones  projecting 
outwards;  the  malar  fossa,  plane;  thefi>re- 
head  broad;  the  chin  slightly  prominent 
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and  acuminated ;  the  palatine  ardi  level ;  the  fissore  in  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  very  large."  " 

Turning  our  backs  upon  the  Frozen  Ocean^  and  tracing  to  their 
sources  the  three  great  rivers — ^the  Obi,  Tennisei,  and  Lena^^-which 
drain  the  slopes  of  Korthem  Asia,  we  gradually  exchange  the  region 
of  tundras  and  barren  plains,  for  elevated  steppes  or  table-lands,  the 
region  of  the  reindeer  and  dog  for  that  of  the  horse  and  sheep,  the 
region  whose  history  is  an  utter  blank  for  one  which  has  witnessed 
such  extensive  commotions  and  displacements  of  the  great  nomadio 
races,  who,  probably,  in  unrecorded  times,  dwelt  upon  the  central 
plateaux  of  Asia,  before  these  had  lost  their  insular  character.  Tra- 
velling thus  southward,  w^  fiirther  remark  that  a  globular  conlorma* 
lion  of  the  human  skull  replaces  the  long,  narrow,  pyramidal  type  of 
the  North. 

In  our  attempt  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  cranial  forms  or 
types  of  Central  Asia,  I  deem  it  best  to  direct  attention  to  the  region 
of  country  which  gives  origin  to  the  Yennisei,  about  Lake  Baikal^ 
and  in  the  Greater  Altai  chain,  south  of  the  Uriangchai  or  Southern 
Samoiedes.  For  we  here  encounter,  in  the  Kalkas  and  Mongolians 
proper  of  the  desert  of  Shamo,  a  type  of  head  which  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  which  the  other  great  nomadic  races 
are  related,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  have  selected,  as  the  most 
fitting  representative  of  this  Asiatic  type  or  form,  the  cranium  of  a 
Kalmuck  (No.  1553  of  the  Mortonian  Collection),  sent  to  the  Aca* 
demy  by  Mr.  Cramer,  of  St  Petersburg,  shortly  after  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Morton.  This  skull  is  chosen  as  a  standard  for  refei'ence,  on 
account  of  the  ^'  extent  to  which  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  is  the 
type  and  sample  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  divisions  of  the 
human  race."  *^  Moreover,  the  Mongols  possess  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  their  race  in  the  most  eminent  degree,'*  they  are  the  most 
decidedly  nomadic,  and  their  history,  under  the  guiduice  of  Tchengiz* 
Ehan  and  his  immediate  successors,  constitutee  a  highly-important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and,  finally,  because  they  occupy 
the  centre  of  a  well-characterized  and  peculiar  floral  and  &unal  re- 
gion, extending  from  Japan  on  the  east  to  the  Caspian  on  the  west 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  cra- 
nium is  nearly  globular,  while  the  forehead  is  broad,  flat,  and  less 
receding  than  in  the  Eskimo  and  Eamtskatkan.    Without  being 

ui  Latham,  VaT4«H«8  of  Mftn,  p.  St. 

-*  •«  It  is  msj,"*  Mijs  PfclUs,  «« to  dkltng^i^  by  tkt  trmiH  <tf  phTriogiioiiiy,  the  prmdpd! 
Asiatic  naUons,  who  TUrfHj  eontrmot  marriaQft  axMpI  amosg  lh«ir  owb  people.  Then  is 
none  in  which  this  distinction  is  so  oharaeterised  as  amonf  the  Uoik^c^"  See  Prichard*s 
Nat.  Hist,  of  MsD,  p.  21IL 
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ridged  or  keel-like,  the  medium  line  ^^  ^^ 

of  the  cranium  forms  a  regular  arch, 
the  most  prominent  point  of  which 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures.  Behind  and  above 
the  meatus,  the  head  swells  out  into 
a  globe  or  sphere,  instead  of  tapering 
away  postero-laterally  towards  the 
median  line,  as  in  the  Eskimo  cra- 
nia. This  appearance  is  also  well 
seen  in  the  head  figured  by  Blumjsn- 

BACH.^*®     He  says  of  it,  "  habitus  to-  Kalmuck. 

tins  cranii  quasi  inflatus  et  tumidus.''      ^ 

The  eye  at  once  detects  the  striking  <Ufference  between  the  facial 
angle  of  this  cranium  and  that  of  the  Eskimo  abore  figured.  In  the 
latter,  the  facial  bones  resemble  a  huge  wedge  lying  in  front  of  the 
head  proper.  This  appearance,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  obtuseness  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  mainly^  as ' 
will  be  seen,  upon  the  prominent  chin  and  prognathous  jaw.  In  the 
Kalmuck,  the  facial  bones  form  a  sort  of  oblong  figure,  and  are  by 
no  means  so  prominent  The  face  is  broad,  flat,  and  square ;  the 
superciliaiy  ridges  are  massive  and  prominent ;  the  orbits  are  large, 
and  directed  somewhat  outwards ;  the  ossa  nasi  are  broad  and  rather 
flat,  forming  an  obtuse  an^e  with  each  other ;  the  malar  bones  are 
large,  strong,  protuberant,  and  roughly  marked. 

The  impropriety  of  classifying  the  Eskimo,  Samoiedes,  &;c.,  along 
with  the  Mongols — an  error  which  pervades  many  of  the  books  — 
is  clearly  manifested,  I  think,  by  the  above  figure  and  description. 
If  we  apply  the  term  Mongolian  to  the  Eskimo,  then  we  must  seek 
some  other  epithet  for  the  Kalmuck.  The  heads  of  the  two  races 
contrast  strongly.  The  one  is  long  and  narrow,  the  &ce  very  broad, 
flat,  and  lozenge-shaped,  and  decidedly  prognathous ;  the  other  is 
globular,  swelling  out  posteriorly,  while  the  fitce  is  broad,  fiat,  and 
square.  On  the  other  hand,  Pbighard  has  veiy  properly  observed, 
that  ^'  the  Mongolian  race  decidedly  belongs  to  a  variety  of  the  human 
species,  which  is  distinguished  from  Europeans  by  the  shape  of  the 
skull."  '*' 

Morton's  collection  contains,  also,  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  Burat 
Mongol,*^  in  which  the  above  eharaeters  are  readily  distinguished. 

iM  Table  XIV.  of  the  Deeadet.  ">  Nat.  mst.  of  Man,  p.  214^ 

1^  The  Boariats,  dwelling  abont  Lake  Baikal,  manffeit  Boia  aptitada  for  dyilisatioii  tkan 
either  the  Kalmucks  or  the  Mongols  proper.  Tohihatcheff  informs  na  that  the  Rueaiaa 
Gorernment  employs,  in  frontier  serrice,  seYeral  legimenta  of  thee*  faaple»  vko  hava  been 
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These  characters  agree  perfectly  with  those  represented  in  Tab. 
XXIX.  of  the  JDeeadeSj  and  in  Fischer's  Oiteological  Dt9sertatian.^ 
The  descriptions,  given  by  travellers,  of  the  Mongolic  physiognomy, 
correspond  veiy  well  with  the  foregoing  observations  upon  the 
cranium. 

"  The  Mongols  and  Bouriftls  bftTe  lo  gnmi  a  rwembknoe  to  them"  (the  fiahnndks),  mju 
Pallas,  '*  both  in  theb  phjsiognomyy  snd  in  their  nuumers  end  moral  economy,  that  what* 
erer  is  related  of  one  of  these  nations  wiH  apply  as  well  to  the  others.  ....  The  diarae* 
teristie  traits  in  all  the  eonntenanees  of  the  Kalmnoks,  ttre  ejes,  of  whieh  the  great  an|^ 
*  plaeed  obliquely  and  downwards  towards  the  neee,  is  bnt  little  open  and  fleshy;  ^ebrows 
bkek,  scanty,  and  forming  a  low  arch ;  a  particular  conformation  of  the  noee,  which  is 
goierally  short,  and  flattened  towards  the  forehead ;  the  bones  of  the  cheek  high ;  the  head 
and  fkce  very  ronnd«  They  hare  also  tiie  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye  Tery  brown ;  fips 
thick  and  fleshy ;  tiie  chin  short;  the  |Beth  Tery  white:  they  preserre  them  fine  and  sound 
nntil  old  age.    They  hare  all  enormous  ears,  rather  detached  from  the  head.''^^ 

Between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Great  Altu  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  between  the  parallel  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north, 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  on  the  south,  lies  a  country,  whose 
physical  aspects  are  not  more  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the 
physical  geographer,  than  are  its  human  inhabitants  to  the  ethno- 
grapher. In  this  region  we  are  called  upon  to  study  an  extensive 
steppe,  intersected  with  lofiy  mountains,  among  which  are  the  feeding 
springs  of  many  large  rivers.  Over  this  steppe,  and  among  these 
mountains,  have  wandered,  from  the  remotest  times,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  type  of  people,  who  have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world — a  people  who  had  established,  centuries 
ago,  a  vast  empire  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  having  China  for  its  eastern, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  for  its  western  border,  and  who,  when  pressed 
towards  the  south-west  by  their  nomadic  neighbors,  the  Mongols, 
in  their  turn  fell,  with  devastating  fiiry,  upon  Europe,  and  long  held 
its  eastern  portions  in  subjection.  I  allude  to  the  Turkish  family, 
whose  history  would  be  replete  with  interest,  even  if  it  offered  us  but 
tlie  single  fact,  that  the  Turks,  like  the  Goths  of  Europe  and  the 
Barbarian  Tribes  of  North  America — races  occupying,  in  their  re- 
upective  countries,  about  the  same  parallels  of  latitude — ^were  selected 
nt  a  former  period,  to  break  in  upon  the  high,  but  at  that  time  lethar- 
gto,  civilization  of  a  more  southern  clime.  ^^In  the  Yakut  country 
wo  tind  the  most  intense  cold  known  in  Asia ;  in  Pamer  the  greatest 
(klovation  above  the  sea-level;  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  an  inter-tropical 
iliigroo  of  heat    Yet  in  all  these  countries  we  find  the  Turk."  *^ 

ityU  nritantisd  and  disciplined  after  the  Soropean  system.    See  his  Voyage  dam  F Altai 

1^  IMssertatlo  Osteolosiea  de  Mode  ffoo  Ossa  se  Tidnis  aocommodant  Partibns.    Lodg. 
IWi  ttta.  4Hi.,  tab*  h 
^  t)iieltd  Arom  Prlohard,  op.  dt,  p.  216.  m  Latham,  op.  dt,  p.  77. 
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It  is  while  studying  the  physical  characters  of  this  interesting 
people,  that  the  cranioscopist,  in  view  of  the  little  attention  which 
his  favorite  science  has  received,  and  the  scanty  materials,  therefore, 
by  which  he  is  guided,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Augustine,  ^'Mirantar  homines  altitudines  montium,  ingentes  fluctus 
maris,  altissimos  lapsus  fluminum  et  oceani  ambitum  et  gyros  siderum 
et  relinquunt  se  ipsos,  nee  mirantur." 

Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  ori^n, 
homogeneity,  and  characteristic  physical  conformation  of  the  Turkish 
family.  In  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  term  Tartar,  their 
origin  has  been  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Lake  Bouyir,  in  East  Mon- 
golia. Bemusat,  Klaporth,  and  Bitter  regard  them  as  descendants 
of  the  Hiong-Nu,  who,  prior  to  the  Christian  Era,  threatened  to 
overrun  and  subjugate  China  with  their  mighty  hordes.  Prichard 
is  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  unquestionable.^**  D'Omalius 
D'Halloy  classifies  them  along  with  the  Finns  and  Magyars,  as  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  the  ancient  Scythse.^"  Latham  makes 
a  remark  which  evinces  a  concurrence  of  opinion — "  A  large,  perhaps 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  Scythse  must  have  been  Turk;  and  if  so, 
it  is  amongst  the  Turks  that  we  must  look  for  some  of  the  wildest 
and  fiercest  of  ancient  conquerors."  On  a  preceding  page  he  ob- 
serves, "  Practically,  I  consider  that  the  Mongoliform  physiognomy 
is  the  rule  with  the  Turk,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  that  the 
Turk  of  Turkey  exhibits  the  exceptional  character  of  his  family."  ** 

Much  of  this  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  result  from  the  nota- 
ble fact  that,  in  traversing  the  Turkish  area,  we  encounter  different 
types  of  countenance  and  of  physical  conformation  generally.  In 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  collection  of  crania  representing  the 
numerous  tribes  composing  this  family  —  which  collection  would  be 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  deciding  this  mooted  point — we  are  forced 
to  adopt,  by  way  of  explanation,  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
suppositions : — Either  the  typical  Mongolian  of  Eastern  Asia  passes, 
by  certain  natural  transitionary  forms,  —  displayed  by  the  tribes  of 
Turkish  Asia — into  the  European  type ;  or,  the  Turk  once  possessed 
a  peculiar  form,  standing  midway  between  that  of  the  European  and 
Mongol,  the  intervening  sub-types  or  forms  having  resulted  from  a 
double  amalgamation  on  the  part  of  the  Turk ;  or,  lastly,  we  must 
recognise  in  the  Mongolian  form  a  primitive  type,  which,  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  European,  has  begotten  the  Turk.  The  second 
of  these  propositions  appears  to  me  the  most  tenable.  However,  aa 
Dr.  Morton's  collection  contains  no  skulls  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  I 

M  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  209.  >^  Des  Raoes  Homaines,  p.  88. 

»«  Varieties  of  Man,  pp.  78-9. 
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have  not  the  necessary  data  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  primary  and  peculiar  cranial  type  among  the 

Turks.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  will 
carefully  inspect  the  accompanying  figure 
of  a  Turkish  cranium  in  the  Blumenba- 
chian  collection,  and  compare  it  with  our 
Kalmuck  standard,  I  deem  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  will  with  me  recognize  for 
the  Turkish  region  a  sub-typical  form, 
which,  though  closely  related  to  the  Mon- 
golic,  differs  from  it  mainly  in  possessing 
a  more  oval  &ce,  and  a  more  decidedly 
globular  skull.  Blumenbach  thus  de- 
Tu&K.  scribes  the  head  in  his  possession: 

**  The  eraniam  is  nearly  globular;  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed  almost  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  basis  oranii,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  occiput ;  the  forehead  broad ;  the 
glabella  prominent;  thd  malar  fossss  gently  depressed,  and  the  proportions  of  the  face, 
upon  the  whole,  symmetrical  and  elegant  The  external  occipital  protuberance  is  but  little 
dsYeloped ;  the  occipital  condyles  Tery  large  and  conyex ;  the  alyeolar  edge  of  the  superior 
maxilla  yery  short,  so  that  just  beneath  the  nose  it  scarcely  equals  in  height  the  breadth 
of  the  little  finger." 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  would  seem  that  among 
the  most  Eastern  of  the  Turkish  races,  such  as  the  Elrghis  of  Bal- 
kash  and  the  irreclaimable  nomades  of  the  dreary  plains  of  Turkistan, 
the  Mongolic  physiognomy  more  especially  predominates.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  the  region  in  which  the  Mongols  proper  and 
the  Turks  meet  and  overlap.  The  skull  of  a  Kirghis,  figured  by 
Blumenbach  (Tab.  XIII.)  furnishes  a  good  exemplification  of  the 
cranial  form  of  this  region.  In  a  Don  Cossack  (Tab.  IV.)  the  Mon- 
golian tendency  is  equally  manifest.  The  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  before 
described,  and  the  Nojai  Tartars  (judging  from  a  figure  in  Hamilton 
Smith's  work),  also  belong  to  this  type.^**  South  of  the  Kirghis  are 
the  TJzbecks,  who,  according  to  Lieut  Wood,  resemble  the  former, 
but  are  better  proportioned.  The  reader  will  obtain  some  general 
idea  of  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difiference  between  the  Uzbecks 
and  their  Eastern  conquerors,  by  referring  to  the  portrait  of  Sjah 
Mierza,  an  Uzbeck  Tartar,  in  the  "Ethnographic  Tableau"  illus- 
trating Mr.  Guddon's  Chapter  VL 

Through  the  skulls  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Easan  —  especially  the  latter — the  Turkish  head  proper  graduates 


M>  Op.  dt,  pUte  9,  fig.  2. 
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into  the  European  form.  Both  these  tribes  ue  among  the  moet 
anciently  ciTilized  of  the  race.  The 
high  European  forms  bo  often  seen 
among  the  Osmanlis  are  no  longer  pn> 
blematic.  A  knowledge  of  the  hete- 
rogeneons  additions  accepted  bj  their 
Seldjukian  ancestors,  and  already  re- 
ferred to  in  saflScient  detail,  has  served 
not  a  little  to  dissipate  the  mystery 
attached  to  this  subject.  Of  the  genea- 
logical imparity  of  the  Turfcs  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Their 
indiscriminate  amalgamations  are  dins 
briefly  hinted  at  by  D'Haixot  :  taoti*. 

"  H  pftr*!t,"  wjg  he,  "  d'aprti  1m  porb^ti  d'anciena  pauplea  turM,  que  1'od  b  IronTrfs 
dui»  les  historicog  otunoU,  que  cm  people*  ftT>ient  originturemeDt  des  cherenx  roura&traa, 
et  qae  lean  jeni  ilaieat  i'an  gris  Terd&tre ;  mua  oee  ouKotires  «e  sont  perdoi,  et  ia«ia- 
ten&Dt  on  rem&rque  qaa  lee  Tnrca  qui  hkbitent  u  nonl-ett  da  CancMe,  putieipent  pins  on 
moini  dea  o&raetireB  dea  Mangoli,  et  qne  cenz  jlBblia  an  ind-oDeBt  priaentent  lea  formea 
de  Ia  nue  blanclie  d'nne  manitre  trta-pninoDcjei  mui  ajeo  dea  oheTenx  et  dea  jeni  noire ; 
eiroonatancea  qni  a'ezpliquent  par  le  milange  ktco  lea  Mongola  poor  lea  premiere,  et  par 
odui  aree  let  Pctbm  et  lea  AramAcnB  ponr  lea  aaoonda,  d'aatant  plna  qne  let  Tnma,  qni 
tout  gdadralemint  poljgamee,  ont  beaaoonp  de  go&t  poor  let  femmea  ttraDgirea."  "* 

Quite  recently.  Major  Albzakdbb  Cttnhtnghah,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  has  given  ns  an  excellent  account  of  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  Bhotiyahs,  an  interesting  race  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  Thibet  and  the  Himlilayan  range  of  monnbuns. 

"Tlie  face  of  the  Boli,"  Hjt  he,  "ia  broad,  flat,  and  aqnare,  irith  bigh  oheek-bonga, 
large  month,  and  narrow  forehead.  The  note  ia  broad  and  flat,  and  generall;  mnoh  tnmed 
Dp,  with  wide  nottrila,  and  with  little  or  no  bridge.  The  ejM  are  small  and  narrrow,  and 
the  upper  ejtlids  nsnanj  haTe  a  peooltar  and  angnlar  fonn  that  is  eapecially  nglj.  The 
eyee  are  nearly  alwaya  black ;  bnt  brown,  and  eren  bine  ^at,  are  seen  oooationally.  The 
inner  oamert  are  drawn  downwards  b;  the  tension  of  the  skin  orer  the  large  eheek-bone* ; 
the  ejelide  are  therefore  not  in  one  strvgfal  Hne,  parallel  to  the  month,  as  i*  the  oaae  wifli 
Earopeana,  bot  their  line*  meet  in  a  highly  obtnse  angle  pointing  downwards.  This  prtm 
an  appearance  of  obliquity  to  the  eyes  themeeWea  thai  Is  very  disagreeable.  Tht  ean  an 
prominent,  Tory  large,  and  *erj  thlek;  they  hare  alto  particularly  long  lobea,  and  tra 
altogether  about  one-half  Urger  than  thoee  of  Enropeans.  The  mouth  ia  large,  with  fnO 
and  somewhat  prominent  Hpa.  The  hair  is  black,  ooarM,  and  thiak,  and  ntnally  strd^t 
and  criBp.  Bosby  head*  of  hair  are  sometimes  seen,  but  I  beHcTe  that  the  (Hiily  appear- 
ance is  not  due  even  in  part  to  any  natuisl  tendency  to  onri,  bnt  aolely  (o  the  tangled  and 
thickly  agglomerated  matting  of  the  hair  eonseqvent  oj>on  its  never  having  beM  oombed  or 
washed  fh>m  flnt  to  second  childhood."  >*■ 

"■Op.  cit.  pp.  89,  90. 

i»  lAdik,  Phyu&l,  Statistical,  and  Hittoiieal,  with  Notiaee  of  the  SnrroiuidiDg  Connbiea, 
London,  1654,  p.  29S. 
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A  Vktijiir  of  LlmmsL  u  tbtu  described  bj  Hodgsos  : 

«< Itium  mifdmnUMf  hur%^f  waly^nrM^  widest  hetweea  aa^es  of  jsw, 

«h«Mrk->>'/ftfw,  irlkfeii  sr*  f^'/fli{tt4«t,  bol  sol  vsfj.  Forckcad  ntkcr  low, 
wtiAi  ii|/iriMrdi{  fi»fT'/w«l  ftkK»  trssfTcndft  Mid  tmA  Itm  wid«  Asa  th«  l»dL 
Fr^mUl  irfiiiM  krK«,  mod  ^tntmn  htmrj.  Hair  «f  eye-brvwB  And  lashes  wrfficitfiit;  fwu  boI 
sretisd,  l/ui  obtiqMl/  4«NMrod«oi  Urwsrds  tlie  bass  of  boss.  Ejes  of  good  aise  and  akape» 
iHit  U«s  iuDsr  angis  d^eldsdl/  dipt^  or  laeHnsd  downwards,  tlioii^  the  ovter  is  not  eared 
up,  IHif  a  flns«  dssp,  elsar,  ebsstsoi-bivwiL  Eyes  wids  n^mt,  hot  well  aad  dlslliirtlji 
Nirpanitsd  b/  Uis  basal  Hdf s  <^  tum^  not  w^  opened,  eafity  bemg  filled  with  fleah.  Neaa 
•ufRMsntl/  \m%,  and  well  raised,  eren  at  base,  straight,  thiek,  and  fleshy  towards  the  end, 
with  larK*  wide  nares,  nearlj  ronnd.  Zjgonue  large  and  saBent,  bnt  moderately  so.  An^ce 
fif  the  Jaws  prominent,  more  wo  than  sjgomM,  and  fiiee  widest  below  the  ears.  Month 
moflsratSf  wsll-formsd,  with  wsll'made,  dosed  lips,  hiding  the  fine,  regnlar,  and  no  way 
prominent  teeth.  Upper  Itp  long.  Chin  rather  small,  round,  weU  formed,  not  retiring. 
Veriloal  line  of  the  faoe  ivry  good,  not  at  aU  bulging  at  the  moatb,  nor  retiring  below,  and 
not  uueh  above,  bnt  more  so  there  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Jaws  large.  Ears  mode- 
rate, well  mads,  and  not  starting  from  the  head.  Head  well  formed  and  round,  bnt  longer 
d  paH$  poit  than  d  partt  antt,  or  in  the  fh>ntal  region ;  which  is  somewhat  contracted  cross- 
wins,  and  somewhat  narrowed  pyramidally  upwards Mongolian  cast  of  features 

d^olilsd,  but  not  sitremely  so ;  and  eipreision  intelligent  and  amiable."  ^ 

Klaportii  hafl  Khown  that  a  general  reBemblance  prevails  between 
tho  lAnguiigof)  of  the  Turk,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian.  The  fore- 
going roiuurlcH  upon  the  cranial  characters  of  these  people,  are,  to 
iionio  extent,  ooulirmatory  of  the  slight  affinity  here  supposed  to  be 
indloatinl.  Tho  Turk  and  Mongol,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  rt^Iutod  to  each  other  than  to  the  Tungusian,  whose  cranial 
oonformution  must  rather  be  regarded  as  transitionary  from  the 
m'nuuidal  typo.  Indeed,  Uie  Tungusian  tribes  seem  to  connect  the 
OltinoMO  with  tlio  fVosou  North;  for,  in  a  modified  degree,  the  same 
(UtloiH^ncoH  which  sopamte  tho  true  Hyperborean  from  the  typical 
MougiU,  id«o  Mv(mrato  tlio  Chinese  fW>m  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
tho  rhliioHO  nation,  in  the  fbm\  of  their  heads,  resembles  the  great 
lu\iit  tUmil^v  more  than  tho  Mongolian.  This  opinion  is  based  upon 
tho  oHtvoal  oxuminutiou  of  olovou  Ohinose  skulls,  obtained  from 
VHi'iuun  iKMirtH^i^  aiu)  now  oi^mprised  in  the  Mortonian  collection. 

If  wo  o\>in|mrt>  tt\4jothor  tho  lateral  or  profile  view  of  the  Eskimo 
(Wg.  to)  with  that  of  a  Ohinoso  (No.  H  in  Morton^s  collection— the 
Uo4ul  of  **  ouo  of  *ONxn\toou  pinito«  who  attacked  and  took  the  French 
$!i\\\\  *  Ko  Navi|jt<Uour/  in  tho  China  Soa*'V  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
Wth  \xi\^^ut  tho  JMiiuo  lonjr%  nam^w  form,  apjK^aring  as  if  laterally 
\^uu\vi\N?i?itHt  In  iH^th  tho  toiu|H^nU  riilgo  mounts  up  towards  the 
v\Hlv\x  and  In  In^h  a  lai^^  ^urfi^co  i$  pro^ontod  fi>r  the  attachment 
\xf  tho  t\  n^H^ral  n\u;^^U\  In  WUi  tho  tv^roho^d  i?si  rooedent  and  the 
\vvv^^U  \^\Muiuoui.     Kutx  whilo  in  tho  Ki^kimo  \^and  this  is  a  oharac- 

•i^viMfeMiU  ♦r  A<4aile  S^^^r^  eT  INm^U  ^kO.  xtii.  |«h  1  |v  3£1    &  ai»  FriekanTs 
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teristic  feature)  the  greater  portion  ^^-  ^®- 

of  the  malar  surface  looks  ante* 
riorly,  thus  giving  the  dispropor- 
tionate sub-orbital  breadth  to  the 
face ;  in  the  Chinese,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  find  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  surface  looks  laterally, 
the  zygomatic  arches  not  being 
separated  so  widely.  Hence,  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of 
the  base  of  the  Chinese  cranium 
does  not  Mi  in  the  anterior  re- 
gion between  the  zygomse,  as  we  ^„^,  (No.  W). 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the 

Eskimo  cranium.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  jaw  is 
more  rounded  and  less  massive  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In 
the  Chinese,  the  chin  is  more  acuminated ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  both  we  have  the  same  prognathous  character  of  the  upper 
jaw.  When  we  compare  the  two  facially,  we  become  aware  that 
they  diflfer,  not  only  in  breadth  of  face,  but  also  in  that  particular 
element  which  helps  to  give  to  the  fiEtce  of  the  Eskimo  its  diamond 
or  lozenge  shape.  In  this  latter,  the  forehead  is  flat,  narrow,  and 
triangular ;  in  the  Chinese,  a  broader,  less  flat,  and  square  forehead 
changes  the  character  of  the  face,  as  is  shown  in  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined,  especially  in  Nos.  426  and  427  of  Morton's 
collection.  Other  features  equally  interesting  I  might  point  out,  but 
my  space  does  not  permit,  and,  moreover,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return 
to  this  inquiry  in  a  fiiture  publication.  On  page  45  of  the  Crania 
Americanay  I  find  the  following  description,  from  the  pen  of  Br. 
Morton  : 

*<  The  Chinese  skull,  so  far  as  I  can  Jadge  from  the  spedmens  that  hare  come  under  my 
inspection,  is  oblong-oval  in  its  general  form ;  the  os  firontis  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  face,  and  the  yertex  is  prominent:  the  occiput  is  moderately  flattened; >*  the 
face  projects  more  than  in  the  Caucasian,  giving  an  angle  of  about  seYentj-five  degrees ; 
the  teeth  are  nearly  vertical.  In  which  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Malay ;  and  the  orbits  are  of  moderate  dimensions  and  rounded." 

Blanchard  thus  alludes  to  the  Chinese  cranium : 

«Dans  les  cr&nes  de  Chinois,"*  i^  1)^4  too  par  denmt  est  allQagte;  eHe  n'a  phu  068 
c6t4B  paranoics  que  nous  ayons  signal^  dans  les  raoes  oo^aniques,  eDe  I'amincit  graduellt- 
ment  yers  le  bas.  Le  coronal  est  large ;  mesur^  dans  sa  plus  grande  ^tendue,  la  largeur 
€quivaut  k  pen  pr^s  k  la  hauteur,  prise  de  Torigine  des  os  nasaux  i  sa  Jonetion  ayee  les 

>^  This  feature  I  cannot  detect  in  any  of  the  aboye-mentioned  eleven  rirallfw 
>M  PI.  48  of  Dumoutier's  Atlas. 
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pari^taax  sur  la  ligne  m^ane.  Obserr^  par  deyant,  on  Toit  olairement,  que  sans  aiOTecter 
la  forme  Traiment  pjramidale  propre  aux  Polyn^siens  et  on  pea  anx  Malayo-Polyn^siens,  il 
se  retr^it  gradaellement  vers  le  sommet.  Vu  de  profil,  le  front  se  montre  en  g^n^ral  assez 
rejet^  en  arri^re.  Le  maxiUaire  eap^riear  est  assez  ^troit  et  assez  aUong^ ;  le  maxillaire 
infifirienr  est  ^galement  ^troit,  comparatiYement  an  d^veloppement  de  la  portion  snp^rieore 
de  la  t6te.  Les  os  maxillaires  sont  assez  pro^minents  oomme  on  pent  s*en  rendre  compte 
aiatfment  en  consid^rant  one  tdte  de  Chinois  par  le  profil.  La  region  occipitale  s*^tend  pen 
en  arri^re.  Ces  caract^res  se  Toient  nettement  dans  les  tdtes  representees  par  M.  Dumon- 
tier,  et  nons  les  aTons  retronyes  dans  plnsienrs  si]\Jets  qui  existent  dans  la  oolleotion  anthro- 
pologiqne  da  Maseam  d'histoire  natareUe  de  Paris. 

'*Si  noas  oomparons  ces  tdtes  de  Chinois  aveo  oelles  des  liabitants  des  Philippines,U6 
les  differences  sont  bien  palpables,  et  poortant  il  7  a  one  grande  analogic  dans  la  forme 
generale,  dans  le  oontoar  coronal  obserre  par  devant  La  face,  ohez  les  Chinois,  est  beaa- 
coap  plos  allongee ;  le  front,  ya  de  profil,  est  moins  obliqae,  oe  qui  donne  necessairement 
plas  d'ampleor  k  la  partie  antero-saperieare  de  la  tdte ;  les  OB  maxillaires  sont  aassi  sensi- 
blement  moins  avanc^s ;  de  14  an  angle  facial  on  pea  phis  ouyert.  Enfin,  dans  tons  les 
cae,  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  tdte  est  an  pen  moins  aUongee. 

«  De  ces  faits  il  resalte  que  la  tdte  des  Chinois,  tr^s-analogae  sous  bien  des  rapports  i 
celle  des  Malais,  en  diff^re  d*une  fa^on  notable  et  se  rapproche  d'autant  du  type  europeen. 
Mais  lorsq'on  rient  k  mettre  en  presence  les  crftnes  de  Chinois  et  d'Europeens,  c'est  one 
difference  bien  autrement  importante  qui  se  manifeste  dcTant  des  jeux  exeroes  k  ce  genre 
d'etude.  Un  naturaliste  de  la  Hollande,  M.  Vandbb  Hcbvbn,  a  d^k  indique  plusieurs 
differences  dans  les  proportions  da  orinc^^  Chez  le  Chinois,  la  face  est  plus  longue  que 
ohez  rEaropeen,!^  Tangle  facial  est  bien  moins  ouyert,  le  coronal  deprime,  sauf  une  ligne 
eonrbe  presque  reguli^re  de  la  base  au  sommet,  tandis  que  dans  la  tdte  de  VEuropeen,  le 
flront  est  presque  droit  et  forme  presque  an  coude  an  sommet,  pour  aller  rejoindre  les 
parietaux ;  tout  cela,  sans  doute,  ayec  des  nuances  bien  prononcees,  mais  ce  qui  n'en  est 
pas  moins  encore  tr^marque,  quand  on  compare  des  tdtes  d'hommes  de  races  aussi 
differentes. 

«<  En  mettant  en  presence  des  tdtes  de  Chinois  et  d'hommes  de  race  semitique,  il  7  a  un 
pen  plus  de  rapport,' plus  de  rapport  snrtout  dans  la  longueur  de  la  face.  Chez  les  Juifs, 
les  Arabes,  etc.,  cependant,  si  le  frontal  est  plus  rejete  en  arri^re  que  ohez  les  Europeens, 
quand  on  le  comnd^re  par  deyant,  on  Toit  qu'il  reste  large  au  sommet,  au  lieu  de  se  retrecir 
eomme  ohez  les  Chinois.  Dans  les  tdtes  de  Chinois,  les  os  nasaux  sont  moins  saillants,  les 
08  maxillaires  sont  plus  proeminents,  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  tdte  est  moins  oblongue. 

«Enfin  les  Chinois,  d'apr^s  tous  les  oaraot^res  anthropologiques  que  nous  pouyons 

obflevrer,  se  montrent  dans  le  genre  humain  comme  on  type  bien  caracterise  et  comme  on 

type  inferieur  aux  races  europeennes  et  semitiques,  ainsi  que  cela  resulte  d'un  angle  facial 

moins  ouyert,  d'une  ampleur  moins  grande  de  la  portion  antero-superieure  de  la  tdte,  et 

d'une  saillie  plus  considerables  des  os  maxillaires.     Or  oomme  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que 

I'ampleur  de  la  partie  antero-superieure  de  la  tdte  ne  soit  un  indice  de  superiorite,  et  le 

deyeloppement  des  os  maxillaires  un  indioe  d'inferiorite,  Tanthropologiste  doit  classer  la 

noe  dhinoise  oomme  inferieure  aux  races  de  VEurope  et  de  VOrient    L'etude  de  Thistoire, 

des  moBors,  des  resultats  intelleotuels  de  ces  peuples  conduit  absolument  &  ]a  mdme 
oli«dfioation."us 

The  Japanese  are  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
lype  as  the  Chinese.  The  collection  contains  but  one  Japanese 
dnill,  presented  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.    The  appearance  of 

w  Pi  4D  of  Dumoutier's  AUas. 

doB  Soienoes  naturelles,  2*  serie. 

Atlas,  pL  26,  Mf.  im  Op.  oit.,  pp.  228-84. 
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tbia    cranium    does    not    exactly  Hg- 19- 

comport  with  the  above  Btate- 
ment.  Enowing  nothing  of  its 
histoiy,  and  having  no  other  for 
comparison,  I  simplj  annex  a 
representatioQ  of  it  witiiout  fur- 
ther comment'* 

These  observataons,  in  Ute  ag- 
gregate,  conflict  with  the  opinion 
of  Prichard,  —  an  opinion  sus- 
tained by  many  others — that  "the 
Chinese,  and  the  Koreans,  and  the 
Japanese  belong  to  the  same  type  of  the  human  species  as  the 
nations  of  High  Asia."  He  explains  away  the  evident  differences 
■  by  a  certain  softening  and  mitigation  of  the  MongoUan  traits. 
Latham  also  calls  the  Chinese  a  "Mongol  softened  down."  Such 
expressions  are  unfortunate;  they  lead  to  mieconceptiona  which 
often  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  sdence,  particularly  its  dif- 
fusion among  the  masses."* 

The  Indo-Chinese  nations,  including  the  Mantchurian  Tungus,  or 
those  south  of  the  Alden,  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  but  closely 
allied  type,  a  type  bearing  certain  resemblances  to  the  pyramidal 
form  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  globular  on  the  other,  but  positively 
separated  &om  tiiese  two  by  certain  slight  but  apparently  constant 
difierences. 

The  Koreans,  jading  from  the  description  of  Sibbold,  ezlubit  the 
same  ^pe. 

"L'eDsemblc  delean  truts  perta,  en.gJD£nI,Ia««nelin  deUiMe  Mongala;  lklBrg«ar 
•t  1&  mdesse  de  la  figure,  la  proimlnenoa  dea  ponuMttM,  le  djTeloppemant  des  UMbwM, 

o*  *'  Les  JapoDUs,"  Mji  lyHALLOT,  "  out  an  glojnl  !«■  oaracttres  mongoliqnea  iii(ana 
prononcdeB  que  im  Cbinois,  oe  que  I'OD  attiibue  ft  on  tnflaDgs  aveo  d'autr**  people,  p«iit- 
ttre  dea  KoarilienB,  qni  auraient  habill  le  paja  aTant  eox."    Op.  dL,  p.  124. 

"  Upon  p.  235  or  hia  Nat.  HitL  ^  Mok,  Puohabd  giTc*  a  profile  riaw  of  a  Chintae 
oranium,  which,  he  aaja,  "appears  to  differ  bnt  little  flrom  the  Enropean."  Now  if  ttnj 
one,  at  all  familiar  with  European  BkuU-fomu,  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  inapect  the  figure  in 
question,  he  will  at  onoe  pereaiTe  how  erroneona  la  the  above  itatement.  Erety  eareftil 
oraniographer  must  objeot  to  snob  looea  remarka.  Again,  upon  the  third  and  fonrtli  platw 
of  bis  work,  he  oompares  together  the  orania  of  a  Congo  negro,  a  Cfaetiinsaha  Indian  of 
Loniaiana,  and  a  Chinese  of  Canton,  and  fhim  the  numittet  resemblanoaa  betweoi  them,  he 
Tentures  to  assert  that  the  characteristica  of  thoae  widelj-aepanted  raoea  oannot  be  relied 
npon  ae  specific.  In  the  Mortonian  eollection,  ao  nnmeronalj  repreeenled  in  Amerie«n  and 
African  ekulU,  and  oontaining  twelre  Chinese  Brama,  alao,  I  cannot  find  a  panllel  inatanoe 
of  this  similarity.  I  am  foroed  to  oonolude,  therefore,  either  that  Dr.  P.  waa  mistaken  m 
to  the  Boorees  of  tfaeae  ikollB,  or  that  we  Bhonld  regard  their  simtlarltj  aa  one  of  those 
cioeptional  or  aberrant  examples,  which  oeoationanj  ariae  to  pnule  the  eranloaoopiat  in 
the  present  nnsettled  slate  of  the  aoienee. 
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la  forme  ^cras^e  de  la  racine  nasale  et  les  ailes  ^largies  dn  nez,  la  grandeur  de  la  bovche, 
r^paisseur  des  l^vres,  Tapparente  obliquity  des  yeax,  la  cheTelore  roide,  abondante,  d'nii 
noir  brunfttre  ou  tirant  sur  le  roax,  repaisseur  des  souroils,  la  raret^  de  la  barbe,  et  enfin 
un  teint  cotQeur  de  froment,  rouge  jaun&tre,  les  font  reconnattre,  au  premier  abord,  pour 
de0  naturels  du  nord  et  de  I'Asie.  Ce  type  se  retrouye  ohei  la  plupart  des  Corpus  que  noim 
avons  TUB,  et  ils  conyiennent  eux  mdmes  que  o'est  eelni  qui  distingue  le  mieux  leur  natioiu^ 

He  proceeds  to  express  liis  conviction  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
distinct  types  in  this  region. 

Of  the  tribes  of  the  Trans-Gangetic  or  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
the  Mortonian  collection  contains  but  one  representative — a  Cochin- 
Chinese  from  Turon  Bay  (No.  1627) — ^which  appears  to  me  artincially 
deformed.  I  am  therefore  unable,  at  present,  to  arrive  at  any  deter- 
mination of  their  cranial  type.  Finlayson  describes  these  tribes  in 
the  following  manner : 

**The  face  is  remarkably  broad  and  flat;  the  cheek-bone^  prondnent,  large,  spreading, 
and  gently  rounded ;  the  glabellum  is  flat,  and  unusually  large ;  the  eyes  are,  in  general, 
small ;  the  aperture  of  the  eyelids,  moderately  linear  in  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  and  the 
Malays,  is  acutely  so  in  the  Chinese,  bending  upwards  at  its  outer  end ;  the  lower  jaw  is 
long^  and  remarkably  full  under  the  sygoma,  so  as  to  give  to  the  countenance  a  square 
appearance ;  the  nose  is  rather  small  than  flat,  the  also  not  being  distended  in  any  uncommon 
degree;  in  a  great  number  of  Malays,  it  is  largest  towards  its  point;  the  mouth  is  large, 
and  the  lips  thick ;  the  beard  is  remarkably  scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  few  straggling 
hairs ;  the  forehead,  though  broad  in  a  lateral  direction,  is  in  general  narrow,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  comes  down  very  low.  The  head  is  peculiar;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  being 
uncommonly  short,  the  general  form  is  rather  cylindrical ;  the  occipital  foramen  is  often 
placed  so  far  back  that  from  the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  often  very  flat  The  hair  is  thick,  coarse,  and  lank ;  its  color  ii 
always  black." »« 

Dr.  RusCHENBERGER  thus  describes  the  Siamese : 

*'  The  forehead  is  narrow  at  the  superior  part,  the  face  between  the  cheek-bones  broad, 
and  the  chin  is  again  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  contour  is  rather  loienge-shaped  than  oval. 
The  eyes  are  remarkable  for  the  upper  lid  being  extended  below  the  under  one  at  the  comer 
next  to  the  nose ;  but  it  is  not  elongated  like  that  organ  in  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  races. 
The  eyes  are  dark  or  black,  and  the  white  is  dirty,  or  of  a  yellowish  tint  The  nostrils  are 
broad,  but  the  nose  is  not  flattened,  like  that  of  the  African.  The  mouth  is  not  well  formed, 
the  Hps  projecting  slightly ;  and  it  is  always  disfigured,  according  to  our  notions  of  beauty, 
by  the  uniTersal  and  disgusting  habit  of  chewing  areca-nut.  The  hair  is  jet  black,  renitent 
and  coarse,  almost  bristly,  and  is  worn  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  rest  being  shayed  or  clipped  Tery  close.  A  few  scattering  hairs,  which 
scarcely  merit  the  name  of  beard,  grow  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  and  these  they  cus- 
tomarily pluck  out 

**  The  occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  nearly  Tertical,  and,  compared  with  the  anterior 
and  slneipital  diTisions,  Tery  small ;  and  I  remarked,  what  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other 
than  in  some  ancient  Peruiian  skulls  from  Pachaeamac,  that  the  lateral  halves  of  the  head 
are  not  symmetrical.  In  the  region  of  firmness  the  skull  is  yery  prominent ;  this  is  remark- 
ably true  of  the  talapoins."  m 

>«  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Hue,  p.  2S0. 

M*  A  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  incliiding  an  Embassy  to  Moeeal  and  Siam.    By  W.  8.  W 
Ruschenberger,  M.  D.    PhiUda.,  188S,  p  299. 
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Neal  (Rendenee  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam)  assures  ns  that  the  Siamese 
differ  in  their  physical  characters  from  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

According  to  Morton,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China,  or 
Annam,  "the  general  form  of  the  face  is  round,  so  that  the  two 
diameters  are  nearly  equal.  The  forehead  is  short  and  broad,  but 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  more  elongated  than  in  the 
people  of  Siam.  The  chin  is  large  and  broad ;  the  beard  grisly  and 
thin,  the  hair  copious,  coarse,  and  black;  the  nose  small,  but  well- 
formed,  and  the  lips  moderately  thick." 

Blanchard  alludes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  the  fonns 
of  their  crania,  in  the  following  terms : 

**  La  population  de  Malacca,  da  reete,  comme  celle  des  ties  de  la  Sonde,  n'est  pas  homo- 
g^ne ;  il  7  en  a  une  partie  qtii  pr^sente  une  ciyilisation  analogue  &  celle  des  Malais ;  il  7  en 
a  une  autre,  form^e  de  tribus  incultes,  qui  habite  les  forlts  de  Vint^rieur  dn  pa78.  Lea 
t^tes  des  naturels  de  Malacca  representee  dans  I'atlas  de  BL  Dnmoutier  ne  saurtient  dtre 
rapproch^es  indiffifiremment  de  toutes  celles  que  iious  aTons  dterites  des  habitants  de  la 
Malaisie. 

**Vues  par  devant,  ce  sont  des  faces  oourtes  comme  ches  tons  les  peuples  des  races 
malaises.  Mais  ici  il  n'7  a  pas  cette  amplenr  da  coronal  et  des  pari^tanx  que  nous  aTons 
signal^e  ches  le  naturel  d'Amboine,  represents  dans  notre  atlas,  ni  ches  le  Bnghii  de 
Ouadjou,  ni  ches  les  naturels  des  Philippines. 

*'  Chei  nos  individus  de  Malacca,  Ton  obserre  aussi  on  plus  grand  d^Yeloppement  des  os 
maxillaires,  et  Ton  retrouTc  ainsi  cette  forme  &  cdtes  parallMes  que  nous  aTons  tu  A  frS- 
quemment  dans  les  t7pe8  precedemment  deciits. 

**  M.  Dumoutier  a  placS  les  tdtes  de  naturels  de  Malacca  sur  la  mtoe  plancjie  que  le 
nature!  d' Amnoubang  de  lUe  de  Timor ;  nous  ne  cro7ons  pas  qu'il  faille  Tenir  chercher  id 
une  ressemblance  bien  grande.  Dans  la  tSte  du  Hmorien,  le  front  est  plus  bas  et  plus  large 
Ters  le  haut,  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  tftte  est  plus  aDongSe,  les  maxillaires  sont  plus 
aTanc^s,  etc. 

<*  Ces  hommes  de  Malacca  ressemblent,  aa  contraire,  d'one  mani^re  frappante,  au  Bughis 
de  TEtat  de  Sidenring  dont  il  a  ete  question  plus  haut 

"  C'est  la  mdme  face,  courte,  avec  le  coronal  etroit,  pea  eicT^,  rejete  en  arri^re,  deprimS 
au^essus  des  arcades,  sourcili^res ;  seulement  ches  le  Bughis  il  7  a  une  tendance  un  pea 
plus  marquee  &  la  forme  pTramidale.  Les  apoph7se8  t7gomatiqaes  sont  de  m^me  eztrft- 
mement  saillantes ;  le  maxillaire  superieur  est  large  et  court,  sans  Tdtre  autant  que  chet 
le  naturel  de  Celebes,  et  le  maxillaire  inferieur  est  aussi  fort  large.  Enfin  ches  les  ons  et 
les  autres  la  region  posterieure  n'est  que  peu  Stendue  en  arri^re. 

<*  En  resume,  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que  le  Bughis  represents  dans  I'atlas  de  M.  Buraontier 
et  les  individus  de  Malacca  appartiennent  &  hi  mdrae  race.  Le  fkit  que  nous  oonstatons  ici 
deyient  une  grande  preuye  k  I'appui  de  Topinion  tr^s-repandae  parmi  les  ethnographes  que 
les  Bughis  sont  les  descendants  d'indiyidos  originaires  du  continent.  Ce  qui  Jette  toi\joan 
dans  un  grand  embarras,  c'est  la  diYersitS  des  tTpes  obserres  sur  la  phipart  des  points  de 
la  Malaisie  et  dans  les  divers  endroits  du  continent  indien.'*''* 

The  above  descriptions  evidently  lead  to  the  recognition  of  several 
varieties  or  sub-types  of  cranial  form  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
some  of  which  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  predominating  type  of 
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(J«ininil  AhIii,  while  others  approximate  the  Malayan,  and  through 
ilnmo  tlio  Polynesian  forms.  Indo-China  may  therefore  be  regarded 
M  Uh)  transitionary  or  debatable  ground  between  Asia  and  Polynesia. 

iUmvimxUxg  the  skull-forms  of  the  mysterious  aboriginal  tribes  of 
thU  rogion,  who  here  and  there  ^^crop  out"  above  the  prevailing 
ty|)0  (tlio  purpluxing  representatives  of  an  earlier  and  perhaps  primi- 
tlvo  luunanitarian  epoch),  I  have  nothing  to  say,  being  without  the 
lUiooMiiury  matoriul.  Among  these  relics  of  a  former  time  may  be 
omunoriiUMl  tlio  savivgo  Garo,  or  hill-tribes  of  South-west  Assam, 
with  thoir  Nof^ro  characteristics;  the  savage  blacks  of  the  Andam- 
nuvii  IhK^h;  and  coilain  wild  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and 
dliiorlug  ti\nn  the  dominant  population  in  language,  religion,  and 
phynloul  ohamotors.  These,  in  common  with  the  Bheels  and  Govand 
triijoH  of  Ouxerat,  the  Puharrees  of  Central,  the  Cohatars  of  Southern, 
and  the  »lautM  of  Western  India,  all  seem  to  be  the  remnants  of  a 
onoo  powori\U  ami  widely-spread  people. 

Vory  fow,  If  any,  people  are  more  varied  in  their  physical  charao- 
tor»  than  tho  groat  Indostanio  Family.  Conquest  and  amalgamation 
hav«»  dinguidod  and  altered  its  primitive  types  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
i>nl^v  ht^ro  and  thort\  in  the  mountainous  regions,  do  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  tht^o  ty)HN»«  A  portion  of  the  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
dark  or  i\\\\Xx^  blaok  complexion. 

*^  1«  irMMmilk  th«  (^««  U  «YiU,  tK«  BOM  atTidfht  or  sliglit^  »q«iHiie»  tho  month  small,  tho 
VMK  YiMrtiv<U  Mi4  wi^l-^MriiMhU  mmI  tho  ohin  ronndod  owl  fonormUy  dimi>lod.  The  ojeo  ore 
Klo\^«  WiithK  om4  ox|vro«iiTo^  tho  Ojrok>hto  k«i|t»  o»l  the  brow  thin  oad  erched.  The  heir 
U  Km^^  b)ov^k«  oii«l  |tK^M^«  oimI  tho  boord  Tory  thia,  Tho  heod  of  the  Hindoo  is  smoD  in 
|^^ff»44rti%^«  lo  Iho  KhK^t,  ok^molod  owl  Murr»w  tepoeiol^  oeroos  the  fbieheod,  which  ia  onJ^y 
«i«^4orolo^  oWtolo^."^  ^ 

Th^  \\>)Wtiou  cinit^na  in  all  fi>rty-three  crania  of  the  Indostanie 
K«vN\  Amon^r  thtMn^  »kulK  at  l<Nidl  two  types  can  be  distinguished. 
l«lx  Tt\^  6iii^iunfHi  AyrtMk  a  iH>nqumiig  race^  speaking  m  Sanscrit 
\lUKNi^  and  vWHtpvinjr  Ayra-Vaiia^  which  extends  fifom  the  Tindra 
Iv^  l)^  Uima)\va  M\mul)iuii^  and  ftvna  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  die 
la^iaa  vVimi^  ain)  vV4U)Mrm»  ^  Mahvansuk  and  odiar  once  poweifiil 
iriWtk  xrW  Kavi^  ^^  KM^  and  o)^nat«^y  T^Ni^ied  die  Engti^  anna. 
TWn^  iriW  aw  \>f  INmlan  \vri^n.  TVey  migrated  to  India,  accoid- 
i^  tv>^  Ms  0\i\j:t\vauv  a*  ^wur^  a$  MOl  a.  c.  Si  The  Bengalee, 
^^^v(v*^^^^\^  \x  ihiny4Kw  $kulK  IV  Mvvtoa  cv>esMdefs  dieee  anall- 
«lanM>Ni  ^^i^sKMatiiii^i  aiaU  ttinaid  pe\>{4e  at$^  an  aKxi^nal  raee  «^an 

\y  tW  <^l  .Vyta  ^aiW  ia  the  vN4VK«k>«^  $ix  as^  of  d»  Rnhmin 
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caste,  and  two  are  Thngga.    Fig.  ^Uf-  20, 

20  —  the  Bkoll  of  Bumboo-Sing, 

hanged  at  Calcutta  for  murder  — 

very  well  repreBeota  thia  pecoliar 

trpe.       In    tlie    Anthropologie    of 

Ehile  Blanchakd,  the  reader  will 

find    an    interesting    comparison 

drawn  between  the  Hindoo,  Malay, 

and  Micronesian  forms  of  the  cra- 

I  have  already,  in  substance,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  cra- 
nium of  the  Lapp,  in  point  of  con-  Hindu  (1880). 
formation,  must  ba  regarded  as 

constituting  the  connecting  Link  between  the  ^es  predominating 
in  the  Boreal  Zone,  and  those  encountered  among  the  European  or 
In  do- Germanic  races.  I  have  also  ventared  the  opinion  that,  through 
the  Osmanlis  and  the  Khazan  Tartars,  the  Moogolic  form,  character- 
izing the  Asiatic  realm,  glided,  by  an  easy  transition,  into  the  Euro- 
pean. But  Asia  graduates  into  Europe  still  more  naturally,  perhaps, 
through  the  races  constituting  the  wide]y.4pread  Finnic  or  Tchudio 
family,  which,  at  an  epoch  antedating  the  earliest  records,  occupied 
the  country  extending  from  Norway  to  the  Yennisei,  north  of  the 
55th  degree  of  latitude  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe.  I  have  now 
to  state  that,  through  the  A^han  skull,  the  Indostanic  blends  with 
the  Semitic  form.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  fJliat,  in  pureuing  our  cra- 
nial investigations,  it  is  immaterial  what  route  we  take  in  passing 
trom  the  Asiatic  into  the  so-called  European  or  Caucasian  area. 
Whether  we  journey  from  Hindustan  through  Affghanistan,  seeking 
the  table-lands  of  Iran ;  or,  setting  out  from  the  heart  of  Mongolia, 
traverse  the  Turkish  re^on,  and  bo  enter  Asia  Minor ;  or,  penetrate 
&om  the  North-Eaet  into  Scandinavia,  through  the  intervening  Lapps 
and  Finns,  we  meet  with  the  same  result — a  type  which  is,  in  general, 
as  unlike  that  of  the  great  region  just  surveyed,  as  are  the  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  of  these  two  couDtries. 

The  home  of  the  so-called  European,  Caucaaian,  or  White  race, 
comprehends  Europe,  Africa  north  of  the  Saharan  Desert,  and  Bonth- 
Westem  Asia.  This  extensive  region  may,  for  convenience  of  study, 
be  divided  into  four  provinces,  of  which  the  first;  extending  from 
Finnmark  southward  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  is  occupied  by  the 
Teutonic,  Gothic,  or  Scythic  tamily ;  the  second  comprises  Western 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  family;  the 
third,  located  in  Eastern  Europe,  contuna  the  great  Bhlavic  group ; 
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while  the  fourth,  or  Africo- Asiatic,  esrtends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  tlio  Mediterranean  into  Asia,  as  far  east  as  Affghanistan,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  expansive  Semitic  family.  A  closer  and  more  criti- 
cal oxaniination  of  tliese  four  divisions  compels  us  to  recognise  for 
each  a  number  of  minor  areas  or  limited  districts,  which,  while  therf 
liear  to  onch  other  a  general  family  likeness,  are  also  characterized 
by  floral  and  fiiunal  peculiarities,  in  harmony  with  certain  cranial 
distinctions  about  to  be  noticed. 

When  to  tlie  increasing  number  of  naturally  sub-typical  forms  are 
added  the  innumerable  hybrid  varieties  resulting  from  the  extensive 
migrations  and  endless  intermixtures  which,  from  remote  times,  have 
lH>en  gi>ing  on  in  tliis  region,  it  becomes  evident  that  any  attempt  at 
a  suoci^saftil  generalization  of  these  forms  must  necessarily  be  at- 
tendiHl  with  much  difficulty.  To  grasp  the  idea  of  a  European  type 
ia  one  thing ;  to  select  from  a  number  of  skulls  one  which  shall 
embody  the  eeseutials  of  this  idea,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  standard,  is 
quite  another. 

In  the  oonsideration  of  European  types,  I  commence  with  tlie 
Finnsk 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  associate  the  Ugrian  &mily,  in  point 
of  origin^  with  the  nomadic  races  of  Central  Asia.  But  historically, 
no  pivx^f  can  be  atlduced  that  tfaey  ever  dwelt  as  a  body  upon  the 
plat<Hftux  of  this  latter  region.  They  are  not  trae  nomades ;  and,  as 
Aur  as  I  can  learn,  diff^  in  physical  characters  from  their  neighbors. 
Thi»  only  support  to  the  opinion  is  a  certain  aflSnity  of  langoage. 
Anciently  the  Vgrian  area  extended  from  the  Baltic  into  Trans* 
Uralian  Siberia.  The  western  extremity  penetrated  Europe,  and 
w%»  iuhabiUMi  by  the  True  Finns,  whose  relation  to  die  Lapps  I  have 
a)o»a%\y  briefly  alluded  fix  The  eastern  extremity  mainly  comprised 
Uie  V^an^  or  Jugorians.  Between  the  two  dwelt  the  Tehnda 
|«op<T.  Lathax  i»  di$po$ed  to  iMring  the  Samoiedes^  Yenniseianfl^ 
and  Yubuhiri  into  thi$  ar»k  thus  cannring  the  ITgrians  neaiiy  to 
Bh<»in$';!^  Straits  and  ahno$l  in  contact  with  die  Esldmo."^  Ana> 
ivMakal  chavaoti^r»  m^  to  be  slighted,  not  to  be  es^ilained  away,  are^ 
how^v^^^  a^iv$i  tho  att^ntpt. 

TtovM^  the  kindmeiss  of  Piv>f.  Rsmrs.  of  Sloddiolm,  die  Mor- 
tvMuan  cvlkciion  ha$  be^^n  lately  inoi>?a$ed  by  the  addition  of  nine 
:$|>iKHweu$  v>f  th^  true  Finnic  $tock.  t>f  thetst^  heads,  I  find  die  Iai]peBt 
iniettial  v*a{^aoi|y  i$  ll:Nx  the  smalletst  $1*^.  and  the  nMaau  95*3  cubic 
inciMtk  >Sv«a  an  examination  of  th^t$«^  skuILsllhe  following  brief 
rtf^'tt  $$  derivv\):  The  tv^lar^  der^^fxd  he«Ml  ha?  a  ;s«|iiare  or 
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somewhat  angularly  round  appear*  .  Fig.  21. 

ance.  The  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter being  comparatively  short, 
it  falls  within  the  brachy-cephalio 
class  of  Retzius.  The  forehead  is 
broad,  though  less  expansive  than 
in  the  true  Germanic  race.  This 
frontal  breadth,  the  lateral  expan- 
sion of  the  parietalia,  and  the  flat- 
ness of  the  OS  occipitis,  give  to  the 
coronal  region,  when  viewed  per- 
pendicularly, a  square,  or  rather 
slightly  oblong  appearance.    The  '""  ^      ^' 

face  is  longer  and  less  broad  than  in  the  Mongolian  head,  while  the 
lower  jaw  is  larger,  and  the  chin  more  prominent.  Hence,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  advanced,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  face.  The  whole  head  is  rather  massive  and  rude  in  struc- 
ture, the  bony  prominences  being  strongly  characterized,  and  the 
sutures  well  defined.  The  general  configuration  of  the  head  is 
European,  bearing  certain  resemblances,  however,  to  the  Mongolian 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sclavonian  on  the  other. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  affiliations  of  the  Finns,  and  the  position  to  which  they  should 
be  assigned  in  ethnic  classification.  Malte-Brun  distinguishes  them 
fix>m  both  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans,  but  associates  them  with 
the  Lapps.^"  Pinkerton  coincides  in  this  view,  but  is  inclined 
to  consider  the  Lapps  a  peculiar  variety. ^®^  Burdach  classes  the 
Finns  with  the  Sclaves  and  Lapps. **  Bort  db  St.  Vincent  con- 
siders the  Lapps,  Samoiedes,  and  Tchuktchi  as  Hyperboreans,  and 
recognizes  in  the  Finns  a  variety  of  the  Sclavonic  race.^®  Huece 
regards  the  Finns  as  a  distinct  people,  diftering  from  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Mongolian  families.^^  "The  Fin  organization,"  writer 
Latham,  "has  generally  been  recognized  as  Mongol — though  Mon- 
gol of  the  modified  kind."  "'  The  original  identity  of  the  Finnj 
and  Lapps  has  been  argued  from  certain  linguistic  affinities  between 
the  two  races.    Prichard  considers  the  evidence  of  their  consan- 


»*  STfltem  of  Universal  Geography.     Edinbnrgli,  1827.    Yol.  YI.  p.  7ft. 

^  Modern  Geography.  Philadelphia,  1804,  Vol  I.  pp.  88S,  404.  Walckvkabb,  the 
French  translator  and  editor  of  this  work,  draws  a  strong  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Finns  and  Lapps.     OSographie  Modenu,    Paris,  1804,  t  S^me,  p.  258,  note. 

^  Der  Mensch,  cited  by  Hoeck. 

^**  L'Homme,  Essai  Zoologiqne  snr  le  Ctanve  Hnmaine.    Se  edit,  1  1. 

*'•  De  Craniis  Estonum,  p.  11. 

1^  Natiye  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire,  p.  72. 
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guinity  to  be  sufficiently  well  demonstrated,*''  and  cites  Leemius, 
GuNNBRUS,  PoRTUAN,  Ihre,  Bask,  and  others  as  advocates  of  this 
opinion.  Opposed  to  this  identity,  however,  are  the  well-marked 
physical  differences  observed  by  nearly  all  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  these  people.  LiNNiEus,  long  ago,  pointed  out,  in  the  con- 
cise terms  of  the  naturalist,-  the  most  prominent  of  these  differences. 
"  Fennones  corpore  toroso,  capillis  flavis  prolixis,  oculorum  iridibus 
fuscis.  Lappones  corpore  parvo,  capillis  nigris,  brevibus,  rectis; 
oculorum  iridibus  nigrescentibus."  Very  ingenious  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  reconcile  this  assumed  consanguinity  with  the 
anatomical  difterentise  above  indicated.  Thus  Von  Buch  ascribes 
this  difference  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  two  people,  the  Finns  alone 
use  hot  baths  and  warm  clothing.  Long  separation  and  exposure  to 
different  physical  influences  have  also  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy. 

In  consideration  of  the  animated  controversy  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  learned  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Lapp 
and  the  Finlander,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  the  carefully 
drawn  description  of  an  Esthonian  skull,  originally  published  in 
Latin  by  Dr.  A.  Hubok,  of  Dorpat.*''  There  are  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  Finnic  type  to  be  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity  among 
the  Esthonians.  These  people  appear  to  be  the  indigence  of  Esthonia; 
at  least,  "  no  earlier  population  seems  to  have  preceded  them."  ^'^* 

**In  the  Esthonian  race/'  says  Dr.  H.,  "the  skull,  though  angular,  is  not  very  robust. 
A  square  form  is  most  fluently  observed,  and  even  when  it  passes  into  an  oYal  shape, 
which  is  often  the  ease,  it  presents  a  well-defined  appearance  of  angularity.  A  pyramidal 
or  wedge-like  figure  (forma  euneata)  is  more  rarely  encountered,  and  it  has  never  happened 
to  me  to  observe  a  round  Esthonian  skulL 

**  At  first  sight,  the  calvaria,  when  compared  with  the  facial  skeleton,  appears  large ; 
and,  if  viewed  from  above  or  behind,  square :  for  not  only  are  the  parietal  bosses  very 
prominent,  but  the  occiput,  in  the  region  of  the  superior  linea  semiciroularis,  is  strongly 
arched  both  posteriorly  and  towards  the  sides.  The  sinciput  is  a  little  less  broad  than  the 
oooiput ;  the  forehead  is  plane,  less  gibbous  than  usual  and  low.  The  frontal  breadth  is 
only  apparent,  because  the  more  projecting  external  orbitar  process,  with  the  equally 
prominent  malar  bones  below,  is  continuous  with  the  smoother  posterior  part  of  the  semi- 
circular line  of  the  os  frontis.  The  temporal  fossa  is  capacious,  though  not  very  deep,  and 
is  terminated  anteriorly  by  the  firm  posterior  margin  of  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  externally  by  a  sufficiently  strong  lygomatic  arch,  under  which  juts  out  in  the 
posterior  side  the  articular  tubercle  or  crest,  by  which  the  sygomatic  arch  is  continued 
above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Moreover,  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  occipital 
bone  appear  to  me  larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  the  other  skulls.     On  the  other  hand, 

^n  Researches,  iii.,  297. 

vn  i)o  Craniis  Estonum  commentatio  anthropologica  qua  viro  illustrissimo  Joanni  Theo- 
dore Busgh,  doctoris  dignitatem  impetratam  gratulatur  Ordo.  Med.  Univers.  Dorpatensis, 
interprete  Dr.  Alexander  Hueck,  Dorpati  Livonorum,  1838,  4to.,  pp.  7-10. 

tf^  See  Latham's  Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire,  p.  76. 
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the  mastoid  process,  in  all  the  (Esthonian)  skulls  which  I  hare  examined,  is  small  and  less 
rough;  the  Russian  crania,  on  the  contrary,  excel  in  long  and  thick  mastoid  processes. 
Not  more  deyeloped  is  the  external  occipital  protnberanoe ;  nor  in  general  are  the  impres- 
sions of  the  muscles  Ycry  conspicuous  on  the  occipital  bone. 

**  Upon  comparing  the  base  of  the  skull,  I  have  found  no  differences  of  greater  moment 
HoweTer,  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  appears  to  me  greater  than  usual ;  the  crucial 
lines  are  strongly  characterised,  and  the  transTerse  f^irrows  deeper.  While  the  ossa  petrosa 
project  considerably  into  the  cranial  caTity,  the  oe  ocdpitale,  where  it  forms  the  inferior 
occipital  fossa,  is  less  conyex ;  hence,  from  this  conformation,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
cerebellum  is  manifestly  narrowed.  Nothing  else  is  obserrable,  except  that  the  depressions 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  present  a  more  angular  form,  and,  finally,  the  jugular 
foramina  appear  to  me  larger  than  in  the  skulls  of  other  races  of  men. 

**  The  facial  part,  compared  with  the  calTaria,  is  small,  broad,  and  low.  The  breadth 
(of  the  face)  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  the  dcTclopment  of  the  malar  bones,  as  in  skulls 
of  the  Mongolian  Tariety,  but  rather  by  a  greater  prominence  of  the  malar  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  On  this  account,  the  inter-malar,  compared  with  the  frontal,  diameter, 
appears  much  greater  than  in  Europeans  in  general.  Hence,  the  external  orbital  margins 
are  flared  out  more,  the  distance  between  these  margins  is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  fore- 
head, and  the  orbits  themselTcs  are  wider.  Therefore,  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  being  thus  rendered  more.prominent,  the  antrum  EUghmorianum  becomes  necessarily 
more  capacious.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  sphenoidal  Onuses,  also,  are  deeper  than  in 
German  heads.  And  eyen  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  are  greater,  and  the  paper-like  lamina, 
which  is  ordinarily  Tertical,  is  rather  arched  in  the  Esthonians,  and  projects  towards  the 
orbit,-  Mending  gradually  with  the  orbital  surface  of  the  body  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The 
frontal  sinuses  are  yery  large,  which,  in  the  external  aspect,  is  indicated  by  a  prominent 
glabella  and  projecting  superciliary  arches.  .... 

'*  The  malar  process  of  the  upper  maxilla  is  stronger  than  usual ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fh>ntal  and  alyeolar  processes  of  the  same  bone  are  shorter;  hence,  the  whole  face,  from 
the  naso-frontal  suture  to  the  alTcolar  mar^n,  is  shortened  in  length.  This  broad  and  lon- 
gitudinally contracted  form  of  the  face  especiaUy  affects  the  form  of  the  orbits,  and  giTcs 
to  the  skull  of  the  Esthonians  its  most  characteristic  type.  For,  in  comparison  with  their 
breadth,  the  orbits  are  low,  and  transrersely  oblong  or  almost  square  in  shape.  This  ap- 
pearance depends  upon  the  aboTC-mentioned  proportions  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  is 
the  more  noticeable,  because  the  supra-orbital  margin  descends  lower  under  a  yery  couTez 
superciliary  arch,  and  is  less  curred  in  shape,  while,  opposite  to  it,  the  infra-orbital  margin 
also  makes  a  very  prominent  edge.^^  ....  Antero-posteriody,  the  orbit  is  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  other  skulls,  and,  on  account  of  the  contracted  entrance  {httmUem  miroitum) 
appears  to  be  deeper  than  it  really  is. 

*'  The  root  of  the  nose,  aboTC  which  the  glabella  projects  considerably,  is  compressed  and 
flat,  and  the  nasal  bones,  but  little  arched,  terminate  in  a  pyriform  aperture.  The  ftrontal 
process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  being  shorter,  and  the  alTeolar  process  lower,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  body  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  less  broad  than  usual,  the  space  sur- 
rounded by  the  teeth  is  necessarily  narrower.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
seldom  perpendicular,  but  incline  obliquely  forwards,  so  that  their  alreolar  edge,  not  formed 
as  in  other  crania,  at  the  angle  of  the  foramen  IncisiTum,  merges  gradually  into  the  hard 
palate.  The  peculiar  cTolution  of  the  organs  inserrient  to  mastication,  gires  rise  to  differ- 
ences eTcn  in  the  skulL  For  the  whole  surface  of  the  temporal  fossa  is  more  exactly  de- 
nt The  prominence  of  the  malar  bones,  the  narrowness  of  the  oibits,  and  the  squareness 
of  their  margins,  was  also  observed  about  Dorpat,  by  IsmrLAMX  (Anatomiteke  Untertueh" 
ttngen,  Erlangm^  1822,  pp.  254-6).  G.  Sbiduts  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe 
the  form  of  the  orbits  accurately ;  he  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  form  gave  rise  to  two 
affections,  common  in  this  region— trichiasis  and  entropium.  {DianrUUio  JnauguraUi  d$ 
Prcteipuit  Oculorum  Morhia  inter  E$th<mo$  oMia  DwpaU  LtP^norum^  1821.)  ^ 
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fined,  not  only  by  the  Bemicireokr  line  of  the  oe  firontis,  but  also  by  a  yery  prominent  ere< 
aboTe  the  external  meatos,  into  the  poeteirior  part  of  whioh  the  lygomatio  processes  are 
oontinaed.  Moreover,  in  nearly  all  the  Esthonian  flikiills,  the  external  pterygoid  proeeeaea 
ftre  Tery  broad ;  often  the  spinous  prooen  of  the  sphenoidal  bone  ia,  at  the  same  time,  so 
prolonged,  that  it  ooaleeees  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  former  prooess.  ....  This 
oonformation  indieatee  a  greater  eyolntum  of  the  external  pterygoid  mnsole  than  in  others 
less  broad.  This  mnsole  being  efficient,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  increased,  in 
oonsequenee  of  the  smallness  of  the  eondylee  ae  compared  with  the  large  glenoid  caTity; 
hence,  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  afaready  worn  down  in  the  yonng,  are  proofs  of  the  poesee>- 
Bion  of  the  most  powerful  organt  liMP  masticating  Tegetable  food.  It  only  remains  to  be 
obsenred  that,  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  ascending  ramus  ia  lower  than  in  sknlls  of  the  Cancer 
sian  yariety,  the  angle  more  obtosci  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  less  broad, 
and  the  anterior  part  higher,  and  the  chin  itself  rounded,  and  rarely  angular." 

Snch,  according  to  Dr.  Hukck,  are  the  characters  of  the  Esthonian 
skull  —  characters  which,  he  further  assures  us,  are  more  pronounced 
in  proportion  as  these  people  are  less  mixed  with  others.  He  also 
expresses  a  helief  in  the  possihility  of  tracing  the  Finns  to  their 
primitive  sources,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  heads  found  in  ancient 
sepulchres  of  this  region* 

From  the  foregoing  descriptions  the  reader  will  readily  perceive 
the  differences  between  the  Finnic  and  Mongolic  types  of  skull. 
The  Mongolian  fece  is  broad  and  high,  the  cheek-bones  very  robust, 
the  malar  fossa  shallow,  the  nasal  bones  small  and  flat,  teeth  strong 
and  straightiy  placed,  bounding  a  large  space ;  the  orbits  are  deep  and 
less  square.  Oblique  palpebral  openings  correspond  to  the  formation 
of  the  fiicial  bones,  for  the  internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
descends  more  deeply  than  in  the  Caucasian  variety,  and  the  Estho 
nians  especially,  whence  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  entrance  to  the 
canal  are  lower  down.  The  internal  canthus  being  adjacent  to  this, 
is  placed  lower ;  hence  the  obliquity  of  the  palpebral  opening,  so 
peculiar  to  the  Moiigolian.  We  thus  find  nothing  common  to  the 
Mongolian  type  and  to  the  shape  of  the  Esthonian  skull  except  a 
certain  squareness  of  figure  which  is  not  constant. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cranial  type  of  the  Laplander  belongs 
to  a  lower  order  than  that  of  the  Finn,  and  that  the  former  race  falls 
properly  within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  form,  while  the  latter  leans 
decidedly  towards  the  Indo-G^rmanio  type,  finding  its  relation  to  the 
latter  through  the  Sclavonian  rather  than  the  true  Scandinavian 
types.  But  inferiority  of  form  is  to  some  extent  a  natural  indi- 
cation of  priority  of  existence.  We  are  thus  led  from  cranial  investi- 
gations alone  to  recognize  the  Lapps  as  the  autochthones  of  North- 
western Europe,  who  at  a  very  remote  period  have  been  overlaid  by 
the  encroaching  Finn.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  follow- 
ing fiMits.    Gbubb  assures  us  tiiat  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of 
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the  Lapps  and  Finns  testify  to  their  diversity  and  primitive  separa- 
lion.  Under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
on  the  west,  and  the  Finns  on  tiie  east^  the  Lapponic  area  has,  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  been  a  receding  one.  Lapponic  names  for  places 
are  found  in  Finland,  and,  as  already  observed,  human  bones  more 
like  those  of  t}ie  Laplanders  than  the  Scandinavians  have  been  found 
in  ancient  cemeteries  as  fiu:  south  as  Denmark.  Peter  Hogstrom 
tells  us  that  the  Lapps  maintain  that  their  ancestors  formerly  had 
possession  of  all  Sweden.  "We  have  it  upon  historical  record,  that  so 
late  as  tlie  fifteenth  century  Lapponic  tribes  were  pushed  out  of 
Savolax  and  East  Bothnia  towards  the  north. 

Prof.  S.  N ILSSON,  of  Lund,  thinks  that  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden 
were  formerly  connected  with  Denmark  and  Germany,  while  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  covered  with  the  sea ;  that  Scania 
received  its  post-diluvian  flora  from  Germany ;  and  that  as  vegeta- 
tion increased,  graminivorous  animals  came  from  the  south,  followed 
by  the  camivora,  and  finally  by  man,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Bob  primigenitis  and  Ur8U8  SpeUeun.  In  proof  of  the  antiquity  here 
assigned  to  Scandinavian  man,  he  tells  us  that  they  have  in  Lund  a 
skeleton  of  the  Bos  pierced  with  an  arrow,  and  another  of  the  UrsuSy 
which  was  found  in  a  peat-bog  in  Scania,  under  a  gravel  or  stone 
deporit,  along  with  implements  of  the  chase.^'®  From  these  imple- 
ments, he  infers  that  these  aborigines  were  a  savage  race  of  fishers 
and  hunters. 

**The  Bkolls  of  the  aborigmal  inhabitants  fomid  in  these  ancient  barrows  are  short 
(brachy-cephalic  of  Retsius),  with  prominent  parietal  tnbers,  and  broad  and  flattened  ood- 
pat.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  form  of  eranium  exists  among  sereral  Tery 


i»  The  reader  will  find  some  highly  interesting  and  cnrions  speculations  npon  the 
antiquity  of  British  Man,  in  a  paper  entitled.  On  the  Claimt  of  the  Oigantie  Irith  Deer  to  be 
eonndered  at  eontemparary  with  Man,  recently  read  (May,  1866),  by  Mr.  H.  Dimmt,  before 
the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  **  In  my  endearor 
to  trace  the  Megaceros  down  to  the  human  era,"  says  BIr.  D.,  in  concluding  his  paper,  **  I 
am  by  no  means  adTocating  the  idea  that  they  hare,  as  species,  been  equally  long  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  that  the  last  stragglers  onfy,  which  escaped 
annihilation  by  physical  changes  and  causes,  may  hare  continued  to  exist  down  to  Man's 
first  appearance  on  the  British  Isles ;  and  as  precisdy  similar  views  regarding  the  extinction 
of  the  Dinomis  in  New  Zealand  hare  been  adTocated  by  Dr.  ManteU  in  one  of  his  last  com- 
munications to  the  Geological  Society,  I  shall  make  no  apology  in  concluding  with  his 
remarks  when  speaking  of  the  Moa-beds :  —  Both  these  ossiferous  deposits,  though  but  of 
yesterday  in  geological  history,  are  of  immense  antiquity  in  relation  to  the  human  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  country.  I  belieye  that  ages,  ere  the  adrent  of  the  Maoris,  New  Zealand  was 
densely  peopled  by  the  stupendous  bipeds  whose  fossil  remains  are  the  sole  indieatioiis  of 
their  former  existence.  That  the  latt  of  the  species  was  exterminated  by  hunuui 
Hke  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire  of  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Gigantic  Elk  of  Iralaiidy  tiMVt 
no  doubt ;  but,  ere  man  began  the  work  of  destruction,  it  is  not  nnphihwopUoil ' 
that  physical  revolutions,  inducing  great  changes  in  the  relatlTe  distrilwtlsF 
19 
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ancient  people,  such  as  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Lapps  and  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Pelasgi,  traces  of  whom  are  still  found  in  Greece. 

'*Next  in  succession  to  this  aboriginal  race,  subsisting  by  fishing  and  hunting,  comes 
another  with  a  cranium  of  a  more  lengthened  OTal  form,  and  prominent  and  narrow  occiput. 
I  think  this  second  race  to  have  been  of  Gothic  extraction,  to  have  first  commenced  the 
division  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  consequently  to  have  had  bloody  strife 
with  the  former  inhabitants.  ...... 

*<  The  third  race  which  has  inhabited  Scandinavia  came  possibly  from  the  North  and 
East,  and  introduced  bronze  into  the  country ;  the  form  of  the  skull  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  two  former  races.  It  is  larger  than  the  first,  and  broader  than  the  second,  aad 
withal  prominent  at  the  sides.  I  consider  this  race  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin.*'  The 
fourth,  or  true  Swea  race,  introduced  into  Sweden  weapons  and  instruments  of  iron,  and 
appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  Swedes.  With  this  race 
Swedish  history  fairly  begins.'^ 

Pro£  Retzius,  in  the  main,  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Profl 
IfiLSSON.  He  applies  to  the  Lapps  the  term  Turanic,  and  regards 
them  as  the  relics  of  the  true  Scandinavian  aborigines  —  a  people 
who  once  occupied  not  only  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  but  also 
Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Northern  Germany,  and  France.  He  calls 
the  Turanic  skull,  brachy-cephalic  (shortrhead),  and  describes  it  as 
short  and  round,  the  occiput  flattened,  and  the  parietal  protuberances 
quite  prominent.^'® 

A  cast  of  a  Norwegian  skull  in  the  Mortonian  Collection  (No. 
1260),  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size.  It  -belongs  to  the  dolicho- 
cephalic variety  of  Retzius.  The  fronto-parietal  convexity  is  regular 
from  side  to  side.  The  occipital  region  as  a  whole  is  quite  promi- 
nent; but  the  basal  portion  of  the  occiput  is  flat  and  parallel  with 
the  horizon  when  the  head  rests  squarely  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The 
glabella,  superciliary  ridges,  and  external  angular  processes  of  the 
OS  frontis  are  very  rough  and  prominent,  overhanging  the  orbits  and 
inter-orbital  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very  harsh  and  for- 
bidding expression  to  the  face.  The  semi-circular  ridges  passing 
back  from  the  external  angular  process,  are  quite  elevated  and  sharp. 
The  nasal  bones  are  high  and  rather  sharp  at  the  line  of  junction ; 
orbits  capacious ;  malar  bones  of  moderate  size,  and  flattened  antero- 
laterally ;  superior  maxilla  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  infe- 
rior, which  is  quite  large,  and  much  flared  out  at  the  angles.  The 
&cial  angle  is  good,  and  the  whole  head  strongly  marked. 

According  to  Prof.  Rbtzitts,  the  Swedish  cranium,  as  seen  from 
above,  presents  an  oval  figure.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  to  its  greatest 


and  water  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  may  haye  so  circumscribed  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  Dinomis  and  Palapteryx,  as  to  prodnoe  conditions  that  tended  to  diminish  their 
mmbers  preparatory  to  their  final  annihilation.'' 

u*  Keport  of  the  British  Association  for  the  AdTanoement  of  Science,  for  1847,  p.  31. 

^  See  Mffflei^s  Arohiyes,  for  1849  p.  676. 
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length  as  1000  :  773.  The  external  occipital  protuberance  is  remark- 
ably prominent,  so  that  the  external  auditory  meatus  appears  to  occupy 
a  more  advanced  position  than  is  really  the  case.  A  plane  passing 
through  the  two  meati,  perpendicular  to  the  long  diameter  of  the 
cranium,  cuts  this  diameter  neariy  in  the  middle.  The  £a.ce  is  long, 
but  not  very  prominent,  the  inferior  jaw  well  pronounced  and  massive, 
while  the  inter-orbital  space  is  large,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
Northern  races  of  men.  From  the  skulls  found  in  ancient  tombs, 
we  may  infer  that  this  form  has  not  varied  for  at  least  1000  years. ^^ 

The  Swedish  form  of  skuU,  judging  from  the  specimens  in  Mor- 
ton's Collection,  bears  a  fEimily  resemblance  to  the  Norwegian,  and 
in  several  respects  is  not  unlike  the  Anglo-Saxon  head  figured  in 
the  first  decade  of  Crania  Britanniea.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  how- 
ever, the  chin  is  more  acuminated,  and  the  maxillary  rami  longer. 
The  chief  points  of  resemblance  about  the  calvaria,  are  the  slightly 
elevated  forehead,  the  rather  flattened  vertex,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  parietalia  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  occiput.  This 
latter  feature  is  also  possessed  by  the  Norwegian  cast  referred  to 
above. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Swedish  woman  of  the  thirteenth  century  (No. 
1249  of  the  Mortonian  Collection),  the  singularly  protuberant  occi- 
put projects  far  behind  the  foramen  magnum.  The  skulls  of  an 
ancient  Ostrogoth  (No.  1255),  and  two  ancient  Cimbric  Swedes  (Nos. 
1550  and  1532),  evidently  belong  to  the  same  peculiar  type.  These 
four  heads  resemble  each  other  as  strongly  as  they  differ  from  the 
remaining  Swedes,  Finns,  Germans,  and  Kelts  in  the  Collection. 
They  call  to  mind  the  kumbe-kephalse,  or  boat-shaped  skulls  of 
Wilson.  No.  1362,  a  cast  of  an  ancient  Cimbrian  skull,  from  the 
Danish  Island  of  Moen,  presents  the  same  elongated  form.  It  differs 
fix)m  the  four  preceding  skulls  in  being  larger,  more  massive,  and 
broader  in  the  forehead. 

Nos.  117, 1258,  and  1488  possess  the  true  Swedish  form  as  described 
above. 

Two  Swedo-Finland  skulls  (Nos.  1545  and  1546) — marked  in  my 
manuscript  catalogue  as  appertaining  to  '^  descendants  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Finland  in  the  most  remote  times"  —  are  broader, 
more  angular,  and  less  oval  than  the  true  Swedish  form.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  occiput  is  quite  flat^  and  the  occipital  protube- 
rance prominent 

Three  Sudermanland  Swedes  have  the  same  general  form.  Three 
Swedish  Finns  (mixed  race)  have  a  more  squarely  globular,  and  ^ 


""rr 


m  Ueber  die  Sohadelformen  der  Nordbewohner  in  Miiller'8  Arolil¥»  I 
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oval  cranium  than  the  tme  Swedes.  In  the  skull  of  a  Turannic 
Swede  (No.  121)  the  posterior  region  of  the  calvaria  is  broader,  and 
does  not  slope  away  so  much.  In  general  configuration  this  cranium 
approaches  the  brachy-cephalic  class  of  RETaius. 

A  Danish  skull  figured  by  Nilsson/*  after  Esohricht,  of  Copen 
hagen,  resembles  the  Lapponic  much  more  than  the  Norwegian  oi 
Swedish  fprms  described  above. 

The  cranial  types  of  Great  Britain  —  the  ^'islands  set  in  the  sea*' 
— next  claim  our  attention. 

The  etlmology  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  be  veiy  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Scandinavia.  According  to  Prof.  Nilsson,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  identical  with  those  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.*®^  Brcference  to  the  views  put  forth  by  different  ethno- 
graphers and  archeologues  reveals  to  us  a  remarkable  degree  of 
uncertainty  respecting  the  cranial  forms  and  general  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  primitive  Britons. 

**  It  seems  strange,"  says  Dr.  Pbichabd,  *<that  saoh  a  subject  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  Celtic  race  should  haye  been  made  a  theme  of  controTersy.  Yet  this  has  happened, 
and  the  dispute  has  turned,  not  only  on  the  question,  what  characteristic  traits  belong^  to 
the  ancient  Celtse,  but,  what  are  those  of  their  descendants,  the  Welsh  and  the  Scottish 
QtJSi  V*  ^^  Again,  he  says — '*  The  skulls  found  in  old  burial-places  in  Britain,  which  I  hare 
been  enabled  to  examine,  differ  materially  from  the  Grecian  model.  The  amplitude  of  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  cranium  is  yery  much  less,  giTing  a  comparatively  small  space  for  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  In  this  particular,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  appear 
to  haye  differed  very  considerably  from  the  present.  The  latter,  either  as  the  result  of  many 
ages  of  greater  intellectual  cultiyation,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their  forefathers.  "^^  In  another  place,  he  asks — 
**  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  conformation  of  the  head  in  the  British  and  Gaulish 
races  ?  I  do  not  remember  that  any  peculiarity  of  features  has  been  observed  by  Boman 
writers  in  either  Gauls  or  Britons.  There  are  probably  in  existeYice  sufficient  means  for 
deciding  this  inquiry,  in  the  skulls  found  in  old  British  cairns,  or  places  of  sepulture.  I 
have  seen  about  half-a-dozen  skulls,  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  in  situations  which 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  ancient  Britons.  AH  these  partook  of  one 
striking  characteristic,  viz.,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the  forehead,  compared  with  the 
occiput,  giving  a  very  small  space  for  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  allowing  room  for 
a  large  development  of  the  posterior  lobes.  There  are  some  modem  'English  and  Welsh 
heads  to  be  seen  of  a  similar  form,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
gpecimens  of  the  craniology  of  our  ancestors  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  ">** 

The  hope  here  expressed,  I  may  say,  en  pagsantj  has  at  length  met 
with  an  able  response,  in  the  Orania  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Davis 

^^  Skandinaviska  Nordens  Urinv&nare,  ett  fSrsok  i  comparativa  Ethnographien  af  8.  Nils- 
son,  Phil.  Dr.,  &c.     Christianstad,  1888.     I.  Haftel,  Plate  D,  Fig.  10. 
.  m  See  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Davis,  quoted  in  Crania  Britannica,  p.  17. 

m  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  8d  edition,  vol.  III.  London,  1841, 
p.  189. 

^  Ibid,  8d  edit,  toL  L,  p.  806.  im  n)id,  III.,  199. 
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and  Thurnam,  who  have  spiritedly  undertaken  to  '^rescue  and  perpe- 
tuate the  fEiithful  lineaments  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  skulls  of 
the  ancient  races  of  Britain  to  preserve  authentic  data  for  the 
future." 

Mr.  WiLDB,  a  dUtiDgnislied  antiquaiy,  onlls  the  primitiTe  Irisli — those  who,  in  the  remo- 
test times,  built  the  pyramidal  sepnlchree  with  stone  passages  —  '*  globular-headed.'*  The 
skulls  found  in  the  "  Cromlechs,"  or  sepulchral  mounds  of  a  later  date,  he  assures  us  are 
«( chiefly  oharacteriied  by  their  extreme  length  from  before  backwards,  or  what  is  technicaUy 
termed  their  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  the  flatness  of  their  sides ;  and  in  this,  and  in 
most  other  respects,  they  correspond  with  the  seoond  form  of  head  discoyered  in  the  Danish 
sepulchres."  They  also  **  present  the  same  marked  characters  in  their  facial  aspect,  and 
the  projecting  oodput  and  prominent  frontal  sinuses,  as  the  Danish"  skulls.  "  The  nose, 
in  common  with  all  the  truly  Irish  heads  1  haye  examined,  presents  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities, and  eyidently  must  hare  been  very  prominent,  or  what  is  usually  termed  aquiline. 
With  this  we  hare  eridenoe  of  the  teeth  plightly  projecting,  and  the  chin  square,  well  marked, 
and  also  prominent ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this  race  must  have  possessed  peculiarly  well- 
marked  features,  and  an  intelligent  physiognomy.  The  forehead  is  low,  but  not  retreating. 
The  molar  teeth  are  remarkably  ground  down  upon  their  crowns,  and  the  attachments  of 
the  temporal  muscles  are  exceedingly  well  marked.  ....  Now,  we  find  similar  conditions 
of  head  still  existing  among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  this  oountry,  particularly  beyond  the 
Shannon,  towards  the  west,  where  the  dark  or  Fir-Bolg  race  may  still  be  traced,  as  distinct 
from  the  more  globular-headed,  light^yed,  fair-haired  Celtic  people,  who  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  that  rirer."  In  the  **  Kistaeren,"  a  still  later  form  of  the  ancient  frmereal  recep- 
tacles, **  the  skull  is  much  better  proportioned,  higher,  more  globular,  and,  in  eyery  respect, 
approaching  more  to  the  highest  forms  of  the  Indo-European  yariety  of  the  Caucasian 
race.""* 

From  these  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Wilde,  it  appears  quite 
evident  that  Ireland  has,  at  different  and  distant  periods,  been  peopled 
by  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  races,  of  which  the  first  was 
characterized  by  a  short,  and  the  second  by  an  elongated  form  of 
skull;  thus  corresponding  remarkably,  in  physical  character  and 
order  of  succession,  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 

Prof.  Danibl  Wilson,  the  learned  general  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Jaumaly  has  recently  demonstrated  the  existence  in  Scotland  of  two 
distinct  primitive  races,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  true  Celta. 
He  thus  refers  to  the  crania  of  these  ancient  people : 

«( Fortunately,  a  few  skulls  from  Scottish  tumuli  and  cists  are  presenred  in  the  Museums 
of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries  and  of  tiie  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.  A  comparison 
of  these  with  the  specimens  of  crania  drawn  by  Dr.  Thumam  from  examples  found  in  an 
ancient  tumular  cemetery  at  Lamel  Hill,  near  York,  belieyed  to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  abundantly  proyes  an  essential  difference  of  raees.^  The  latter,  though  belonging 
to  the  superior  or  dolicho-kephalio  type,  are  small,  yery  poorly  deyeloped,  low  and  narrow 
in  the  forehead,  and  pyramidal  in  form.  A  striking  feature  of  one  type  of  crania  from  tht 
Scottish  barrows  is  a  square  compact  form. 


i»  Lecture  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Andent  Irish.    By  W.  B.  Wilde,  1844. 
u>  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  198. 
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**  No.  7  [Figs.  22  and  23]  was  obtained  fh>m  a  oist  disoorered  under  a  large  oaim  at 
Nether  Urquhart,  Fifeshire,  in  1885.    An  acooant  of  the  opening  of  sereral  cairns  and 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  28. 


"No.  7.    NiTRSB  Ubqithabt  Cairn." 

inmnli  in  the  same  district  is  giren  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  in  his  *  Inquiry  respecting 
the  Site  of  the  Battle  of  Mons  Grainpius.'  >^  Some  of  them  contained  urns  and  burnt  bones, 
ornaments  of  jet  and  shale,  and  the  like  early  relics,  while  in  others  were  found  implements 
or  weapons  of  Iroii.  It  is  selected  here  as  another  example  of  the  same  class  of  crania.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  these,  more  or  less,  nearly  agree  with  the  lengthened  oral  form  described  by 
Prof.  Nilsson  as  the  second  race  of  the  ScandinaTian  tumuli.  They  hare  mostly  a  singu- 
larly narrow  and  elongated  occiput ;  and  with  their  comparatiTcly  low  and  narrow  fore- 
head, might  not  inaptly  be  described  by  the  familiar  term  boat-ahaptd.  It  is  probable  that 
further  inyestigation  will  establish  this  as  the  type  of  a  primitire,  if  not  of  the  primeral 
native  race.  Though  they  approach  in  fbrm  to  a  superior  type,  falling  under  the  first  or 
dolicho-kephalie  class  of  Prof.  Retiius's  arrangement,  their  capacity  is  generally  small, 
and  their  deTelopmcnt,  for  the  most  part,  poor;  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  cranial 
characteristics  inoongistent  with  such  evidence  as  seems  to  assign  to  them  the  rude  arts 

and  extremely  Bmited  knowledge  of  the  British  Stone  Period 

"The  skull,  of  which  the  measurements  are  given  in  No.  10  [Figs.  24  and  26],  is  the 
tame  here  referred  to,  presented  to  the  Phrenological  Museum  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  liddelL     It 


Kg.  24. 


Fig.  26. 


"  No.  10.    Old  Stkipls,  Montbosi." 

is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  British  brachy*kephallo  type ;  square  and  compact  in 
form,  broad  and  short,  but  well  balanced,  and  with  a  good  fhmtal  development.  It  no 
doubt  pertained  to  some  primitive  chief,  or  arch-priest,  sage,  it  may  be,  in  council,  and 
brave  in  war.  The  site  of  his  place  of  sepulture  has  obviously  been  chosen  for  the  same 
reasons  which  led  to  its  selection  at  a  later  period  for  the  erection  of  the  belfry  and  beacon- 


^  ArchsBol.,  VoL  IV.,  pp.  48,  44. 
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tower  vF  tbe  old  burfcb.  ll  U  Uie  ini»t  elevktcd  spot  in  tha  DEighbDrbDod,  and  here  his  ciat 
bkd  been  laid,  and  Ihe  mcmorul  manad  piled  orar  it,  irbiob  doubtless  remaned  untouehed 
•0  long  ts  his  mcmor?  was  cheriishrd  \a  Ihe  traditions  of  his  people 

"Few  IS  these  eiunples  an,  they  will  probably  be  fouod,  on  further  inTestigiiiliDn.  to 
belong  to  u  nice  eotirel;  diatinot  from  those  preriously  described-  The;  corrospond  ter? 
uarly  to  the  brachj-kephalic  erviiit  of  (be  aopposed  primeiel  race  of  ScandinitTie,  described 
by  Prof.  NilssOQ  as  BhnrI,  with  promineiit  pSirielal  tubers,  uid  broad  nod  flatleDsd  occiput. 
In  froDlal  development,  howeter,  they  arc  deoidedl;  superior  to  the  prerious  class  of  crania, 
and  auoh  evidence  as  we  possess  seems  la  point  to  a  Tcr;  different  Bacceegioii  of  nteea  to 
that  which  ScandinaTiaD  ethnologiuta  now  reoogDiie  in  the  primitire  history  of  Ihe  north 
of  Europe 

"9o  far  na  appears  froin  the  table  of  meamreniente.  Ihe  fullowing  laws  wodir]  seem  Id 
be  indicate<l :  —  In  the  pritnitive  or  olongaled  dolieho-kephalic  type,  for  which  the  distine- 
tiTe  tide  of  kumbe-kephalio  is  here  suggested  —  the  parietal  diameter  is  remarkably  small, 
being  frequently  exceeded  by  the  Tcrtical  diameter ;  in  the  second  or  brachy-kephalio  elass, 
the  parietal  diameter  U  the  greater  of  the  two  j  in  the  Celtic  onuiia  they  are  nearly  equal ; 
and  in  the  medieval  or  true  dolioho-kepbalic  heads,  the  parietal  diameter  is  again  found 
deeiilcdiy  in  excess  ;  while  the  prepoudeninee  or  deRoiency  of  the  longitudinal  in  its  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  other  dinmelera,  fumishee  the  most  eharaeleristie  feature*  referred 
to  in  the  olnsiiiGcalion  of  the  kumbe-kephnlio,  brachy-kcphalio,  Celtic,  and  dolieho-kephalic 
types.  Kot  the  least  interesting  indicnlioni  which  these  results  afford,  both  to  tho  ethno- 
logist and  the  archieolugist,  are  Ihe  evidences  of  native  primitive  races  !□  Scotland  prior  to 
the  intnlsion  of  the  Celtn  ;  and  also  the  probability  of  these  races  having  succeeded  each 
other  in  a  different  order  from  the  primitive  coloniiitH  of  Scandinavia.  Of  the  former  fact, 
vii.,  Ihe  exiBtetiGO  of  primitive  races  prior  to  the  Celtie,  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  now  enter- 
tained. Of  the  order  of  their  aaecession,  and  their  exact  share  in  tlio  clianges  and  progreasive 
development  of  the  native  arts  wbieh  the  archaiologist  detects,  we  still  atiuid  in  need  of  far- 
ther proof, 

"  The  peculiar  chsracteristic  of  the  primeval  Scottish  type  appeara  rather  to  be  a  narrow 
prolongation  of  the  occipnt  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  suggesting  the  term  already 
applied  to  them  of  boal-thoptd,  and  for  whicrh  the  name  of  kunbe-llrphola  may  perhaps  ho 
conveniently  employed  to  distinguish  tbem  from  Ihe  higher  type  with  which  Ihey  nre  other- 
wise apt  to  be  confounded 

■■  The  peculiarity  in  the  teeth  of  oeri&in  classes  of  ancient  crania  above  referred  to  is  of 
very  general  application,  and  bos  been  observed  as  common  even  among  Bnliah  aulors. 
The  cause  is  obvious,  resulting  fnim  the  similarity  of  food  in  both  csaea.  The  old  Briton 
ef  the  Angln-Boman  period,  and  the  Saion  both  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lothians.  had 
lived  to  a  great  extent  on  luriey-bread,  oaten  cakes,  parched  peas,  or  the  like  fare,  pro- 
daeing  the  same  results  on  bis  teeth  as  the  hard  sea-biscnit  does  on  those  of  Ihe  Dritish 
sailor.  Such,  however,  is  not  generally  the  caae.  and  in  no  instance,  indeed,  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  skulls  found  in  the  earlier  British  tumuli.  In  the  Scottish  cxamplea  described 
above,  the  teeth  are  mostly  very  perf^t.  and  their  crowns  not  at  at!  worn  down 

"  The  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  meb  a  comparison  are  of  considerable  valtie  in  the 
indications  they  afford  of  the  dumcRtie  hibita  and  social  life  of  a  race,  the  last  survivor  of 
which  has  mouldered  nademeath  his  green  tumulus,  perchance  for  centuries  before  the 
«ra  of  our  enrlient  authentic  chronicles.  As  a  means  of  eomparison  this  characteriaUc 
appearance  of  the  teeth  manifestly  furnishes  one  means  of  discriminating  between  an  early 
and  a  still  earlier,  if  not  primeval  period,  and  though  not  in  itself  oonclnaive,  it  may  bs 
found  of  considerable  value  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  and  etitl  more  obvious 
peculiaritiea  of  tho  crania  of  tho  earlient  barrows.  We  perceive  tnm  it,  at  least,  that  a 
very  decided  change  took  plaoe  in  the  common  food  of  the  conntry,  from  Ihe  period  whpn 
the  native  Briton  of  the  primeval  period  pursued  the  chase  with  Ihe  flint  lanoe  and  arrow, 
and  the  spear  of  deer's  horn,  to  that  comparatively  recent  period  when  the  Saxon  marauders 
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began  to  effect  settlements  and  bidld  houses  on  the  scenes  where  thej  had  raraged  the  tO- 
kiges  of  the  old^  British  natires.    The  first  elaas,  v«  may  infer,  attempted  fittle  cnlthrmliM 

of  the  soiL 

<«  Viewing  Arehssology  as  one  of  the  most  Mtnfisl  wf  ns  fiir  the  ehiddation  of  pcimitm 
Idatory,  it  has  been  employed  here  chieiy  in  an  attempt  to  traee  oat  the  annals  of  oar 
eoantry  prior  to  thai  eomparattrdy  reeent  medieval  period  aft  whieh  the  boldest  of  oar  his- 
torians have  heretofore  Tentored  to  begin.  The  researches  of  ^e  ethnologist  carry  as  bad^ 
aoBeirimt  beyond  that  epoeh,  and  ooniim  many  of  those  oooclaMons,  espeeiaHy  in  rdatioa 
to  the  dose  affini^  between  the  native  arts  and  Cdtie  raees  of  Seodand  and  Irdand,  at 
which  we  have  arrired  by  means  of  arAmological  eridenee.  .  .  .  Bnt  we  have  foond  firom 
many  independent  soorees  of  eridenee,  that  the  primeral  history  of  Britain  most  be  soog^ 
for  in  the  annals  of  older  raees  than  ^e  CeUm,  and  in  the  remains  of  a  people  of  whom  we 
haTO  as  yet  no  reason  to  beliere  that  any  philologica]  traces  are  diseoTerable,  though  they 
probably  do  exist  ming^  with  later  dialects,  and  eq>eeiaDy  in  the  topographical  nomen- 
datore,  adopted  and  modified,  bat  in  all  Hkefihood  not  entirdy  superseded  by  later  colonistB. 
With  the  earfiest  intelligible  indices  of  that  primeva]  cdoniiation  of  the  British  Ides  oar 
arehsBological  records  begin,  mingling  their  dim  historic  annals  with  the  last  giant  traees 
of  elder  worids ;  and,  as  an  essentially  independent  element  of  historical  research,  tiiey 
terminate  at  the  point  where  the  isolation  of  Scotland  ceases  by  its  being  embraced  into 
the  onity  of  medieral  CSuistendom."!* 

Mr.  Batrman,  who  has  carefully  examined'  the  ancient  barrows 
of  North  Derbyshire,  describes  the  skulls  found  in  the  oldest  of 
these — known  as  the  Chambered  Barrows  —  as  being  elongated 
and  boat-shaped  (kumbe-kephalic  form  of  Wilson).  The  crania 
of  the  succeeding  two  varieties  of  barrows  are  of  the  brachy- 
cephalic  type,  round  and  short,  with  prominent  parietalia.  In  the 
barrows  of  the  "iron  age" — the  most  recent — he  found  the  pre- 
vailing form  to  approximate  the  oval  heads  of  the  modem  inhabi- 
tants of  Derbyshire.'" 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  a  remarkable  fact  becomes  evident. 
While  Retziub,  Nilsson,  Eschbicht,  and  Wilde  are  remarkably-  har- 
monious in  ascribing  the  brachy-cephalic  type  to  the  earliest  or  Stone 
Period  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Ireland,  we  find  Wilson  and 
Bateman  equally  accordant  in  considering  the  kumbe-kephalse  as  the 
first  men  who  trod  the  virgin  soil  of  Caledonia  and  England.  In  the 
present  state  of  antiquarian  research,  then,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  identical  with  those  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  that  in  different  parts  of  these  countries 
the  order  of  their  sequence  has  varied. 

Fig.  26  (see  next  page),  reduced  from  a  magnificent  life-size  litho- 
graph in  Crania  Britannicay  represents  a  strongly-marked  aboriginal 
British  skull  of  the  earliest  period.  "  It  was  disinterred  from  the 
lowermost  cist  of  a  bowl-shaped  Barrow  on  Ballidon  Moor.**    It 

Ml  The  Arohnology  and  Prehistoric  Anoals  of  Scotland ;  Edinb.  1S51 ;  pp.  163-167,  695-6. 
>•  Journal  of  the  British  Archnologioal  Society,  yoL  VIL 
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belongs  to  the  brachy-cephalse  of  Ret- 
zins,  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bayis, 
who  gives  ns  the  following  deecriptioD 
of  it,  ae  a  typical  example  of  the  ancient 
British  form. 


"Thia  oniniam  [hmmbsm  »  rugged  &ie«,  Uw 
boDM  of  which  u«  raagh,  u^[iikr,  wptoUUj  the 
lomr  J>ir,  ani]  deepl;  UDprewod  b^  Mrong  mus- 
onlu'  soUoD.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  ijgo- 
inatic  Brefa  is  rather  large.  It  is  the  skoll  of  • 
moD  of  probably  about  fortj-STe  yean  of  age. 
The  teeth,  which  are  not  remarkablj  Urge,  mnat 
have  been  ooinplete  at  the  period  of  interment, 
exoept  the  two  last  molars  of  the  npper  jaw  on  the 
left  side,  whioh  had  previously  perished  by  oaries,  their  alveoli  being  whoHj  abeoriMd. 
Some  of  the  molars  still  rctun  a  thiok  eoating  of  tartar ;  and  the  teeth  altogstbar  Indtoatv 
the  severe  Berrioe  to  which  they  were  subjected  daring  life,  fbr  the  orowns  of  almost  all  ar« 
worn  down  to  (t  level  sarfue,  by  the  mastication  of  hard  sabstances.  The  nual  bonee, 
which  had  been  fractnred  obliquely  aoroas  the  centre  daring  the  Utto  of  this  primitive  hnn- 
ter,  possibly  in  some  eaoounter  of  the  chase,  And  had  nnited  perfeetlj,  with  a  slight  bend 
to  the  right,  are  very  prominent.  Tbe  opening  of  the  noatrila,  moderate  in  siae,  is  jnat  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  fi«ntal  siunses  are  largs,  and  project  oonriderably  over  tbe  noee. 
The  frantal  bone  is  not  particularly  remarh^le  either  for  its  arched  or  receding  form,  but 
inclines  to  the  latter.  The  parietal  bones  are  regular,  and  do  not  present  much  lateral 
prominency.  The  occipital  ie  somewhat  fnll  above  the  protoberaooe,  which  Itself  is 
strongly  marked.  The  point  of  the  ehia  is  hollowed  out,  or  depreesed,  in  the  middle)  k 
not  ODcommon  feature  of  the  British  skull,  which  may  perhapa  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  a  dimple,  a  mark  of  benaty  in  the  other  sex.  The  profile  of  the  calvarium  presents  a 
pretty  unifonD  carvature,  interrupted  by  a  slight  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone*, 
and  tbe  occipital  protuberance.  The  outline  of  the  vertioal  aspect  is  ■  tolerably  i«gular 
oval.  The  entire  cranium  is  of  moderate  density.  ...  Its  most  striking  pecnliaritiss  are 
the  rude  character  of  the  face,  greatly  heightened  by  the  prominent  thintal  dnosee,  and 
its  moderate  dimensions,  II  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one  whose  struggle  for  life  was 
Mvere,  to  eonqner  the  deniieni  of  the  forest  his  chief  skill,  and  whoM  food  consisted  of 
crude  and  coarse  articles.  BtJU  there  remain  ineftagable  eridenoes,  evoi  at  this  distant 
day,  tiiat  bin  strife  was  a  snecessfol  one,  and  that  he  became  the  lord  of  the  wilderness  " 


An  ancient  British  skull  (Fig.  27), 
from  a  chambered  tumulus  at  Uley, 
Gloucestershire,  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Crania  BrUanniea,  af- 
fords a  good  idea  of  the  dolicho-ce- 
phalic  or  long-headed  form  above 
referred  to. 

It  "  is  the  skuU  of  a  man  of  probably  not  lea 
than  siity-Sve.  The  antureti  are  more  or  leas 
grown  together,  and,  in  many  places,  completely 
obliterated.  Tbe  cranium  la  of  great  thickneM, 
eepeeially  in  (he  npper  part  of  the  oalvariam; 
the  parietal  bone«,  in  the  situation  of  the  tuber*, 


Rg.  27. 


AircuMT  B>iri*H  (thtm  VUj). 
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being  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  frontal  bone,  around  the  eminences, 
not  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  skull  is  of  Uirge  eapaoity,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  length  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  banging  decidedly  to  the  dolicho-cephalio  class  of  Retxius.  The 
form  is  slightly  deficient  in  symmetry.  The  forehead  is  narrow,  contracted,  and  rather 
receding,  but  not  low ;  a  sort  of  central  ridge  is  to  be  traced  along  the  summit  of  the  cra- 
nium, which  is  most  marked  in  firont  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  faUs  away  to  a  decidedly 
flat  surface  above  each  temporal  ridge.  The  yery  pyramidal  aspect  thus  giyen  to  the  front 
Tiew  of  the  skull,  is  well  shown  in  our  figure.  The  parietal  tubers  are  moderately  promi- 
nent. The  occiput  is  fiill,  prominent  and  rounded,  and  presents  a  stronglynnarked  trans- 
Terse  ridge.  The  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  are  rather  small; 
the  external  auditory  openings  are  situated  farther  than  usual  within  the  posterior  half  of 
the  skull.  The  ftrontal  sinuses  are  Tory  marked,  and  the  glabella  moderately  prominent; 
the  nasal  bones,  of  moderate  sise,  project  rather  abruptly.  The  insertions  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication  are  strongly  marked,  but  neither  the  upper  nor  lower  jaw  is  so  large,  rugged, 
or  angular  as  is  often  the  case  in  skulls  firom  ancient  British  tumuli.  The  malar  bones  are 
rather  small,  and  the  zygomata,  though  kmg,  are  not  particulariy  prominent.  The  ascending 
branch  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  of  that  bone ;  the 
ehin  is  pooriy  dcTeloped ;  the  aWeolar  processes  are  short  and  smalL  In  both  jaws,  most 
of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  are  wanting,  but  have  evidently  fallen  out  since  death.  The 
molars  and  sereral  of  the  bicuspids  remain  in  their  sockets.  AH  the  teeth  are  remarkably 
worn  down,  and  the  molars,  especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  hare  almost  entirely  lost  their 
crowns ;  indeed,  as  respects  the  lower  first  molars,  nothing  but  the  fangs  remain,  round 
which  abscesses  had  formed,  leading  to  abaorption  and  the  formjution  of  oarities  in  the 
alyeolar  process.  The  worn  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  not  flat  and  horizontal,  but  slope  away 
obUquely,  firom  without  inwards,  there  being  some  tendency  to  concarity  in  the  surfaces  of 
the  lower,  and  to  oonyezity  in  those  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  former  are  more  worn  on  the 
outer,  the  latter  on  the  inner  edge.  Altogether,  the  condition  is  such  as  we  must  attribute 
to  a  rude  people^  subsisting  in  great  measure  on  the  products  of  the  chase  and  other  animal 
food— ill-prorided  with  implements  for  its  dirision,  and  bestowing  little  care  on  its  prepara- 
tion— rather  than  to  an  agricultural  tribe,  living  chiefly  on  com  and  fruits.  Such,  we  havt 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  condition  of  the  early  British  tribes. i**  The  state  of  these,  at 
least,  contrasts  decidedly  with  that  observed  in  Anglo-Saxon  crania.  In  which,  though  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  often  much  reduced  by  attrition,  the  worn  surfaces  are,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  horisontaL" 

In  the  same  work,  the  reader  will  find  a  well-executed  lithograph  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  skull,  which  Dr.  Thurnam  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
belonging  to  the  "  lower  rather  than  the  upper  rank  of  West  Saxon 
settlers." 

<*  The  general  form  of  the  skull,  riewed  vertically,"  says  Dr.  T.,  **  is  an  irregular  length- 
ened oval,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  dolicho-cephalic  class,  but  is  not  a  well-marked  example 
of  tha^  form.  The  general  outline  is  smooth  and  gently  undulating ;  the  forehead  is  poorly 
developed,  being  narrow,  and  but  moderately  elevated.  The  parietal  eminences  are  tolerably 
ftdl  and  prominent  The  temporal  bones,  and  especially  the  mastoid  processes,  are  smaD. 
The  occipital  bone  is  full  and  rounded,  and  has  a  considerable  projection  posteriorly.  The 
firontal  sinuses  are  slightly  marked ;  the  nasal  bones  small,  narrow,  and  but  little  recurved. 
The  bones  of  the  faoe  are  smaU,  the  malar  bones  slightly  prominent.    The  alveolar  processes 


uo  CsDsar's  words  are,  **  Interiores  plerique  firumenta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  came  vivnnt, 
pellibusque  sunt  vestiti."  Lib.  V.,  c.  14.  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  the  condition  of  the  northern  Britons  was  similar;  the  Caledonians  and  Meatw  had 
still  no  ploughed  lands,  but  lived  by  pasturage  and  the  chase.    Xiphilon,  lib.  xxv.,  c.  12. 
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of  the  Boperior  maxilUrj  bones  (premoMUarim)  «re  prominent,  and  deyiate  so  considerabljr 
from  the  upright  form,  as  to  place  the  akoU  rather  in  the  prognathic  than  the  ortbognathi<* 
•laaa.  The  ramoe  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  of  this  bone.  The 
ohin  is  moderately  full—." 

The^o-called  Anglo-Saxon  race — a  term  which,  for  several  reasons, 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  ethnological  nomenclature — ^is  represented 
in  the  Mortonian  collection  by  four  skulls**  No.  80 — ^the  skull  of  an 
English  convict,  named  Gwillym, — belongs  to  the  dolicho-cephalic 
form,  but  is  not  strictly  oval,  being  flattened  posteriorly.  In  general 
configuration,  it  resembles  the  Northern  or  Gothic  style  of  head. 
The  face  bears  the  Finnic  stamp.  No.  539  —  the  skull  of  James 
Moran,  an  Englishman,  executed  at  Philadelphia  for  piracy  and 
murder — is  long,  flat  on  the  top,  and  broad  between  the  parietal 
bones.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  occiput  is  prominent,  the  basal 
surface  is  flat.  The  face  resembles  that  of  Nos.  1068  and  1064-^ 
Germans  of  Tubingen— while  the  calvaria  approaches,  in  its  general 
outline,  the  kumbe-kephalic  form  above  alluded  to.  No.  991  —  an 
English  soldier — belongs  decidedly  to  the  Cimbric  type,  briefly  re- 
ferred to  on  p.  291.  No.  69 — the  skull  of  Pierce,  a  convict  and  can- 
nibal—  is  long  and  strictly  oval.    It  resembles  the  Cimbric  type. 

The  Anglo-American  Race  —  another  very  objectionable  term, 
which,  as  applied  to  our  heterogeneous  population,  means  everything 
and  nothing  —  has  but  eight  representatives  in  Morton's  collection. 
Nos.  7  and  98  possess  the  angularly-round  Germanic  form.  No.  24 
—  a  woman,  setat.  26  years  —  is  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
German  and  Swedish  types.  No.  662  —  a  man,  setat.  30  years  — 
resembles  the  Norwegian  described  on  page  290.  No.  889 — a  man, 
setat.  40  years — resembles  662  in  the  shape  of  the  calvaria,  but  has  a 
smaller  face  and  less  massive  lower  jaw.  No.  1108 — ^a  male  skull — 
bears  the  Northern  or  Gothic  form ;  the  face  resembles  that  of  the 
Tubingen  Germans.'** 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  according  to  Morton,  differs  fix>m  the 
Teutonic  in  having  a  less  spheroidal  and  more  decidedly  oval  cranium. 

<«  I  have  not  hitherto  exerted  mjs^  to  obtain  orania  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  except  in 
the  instance  of  indiyiduals  who  hare  been  rignalised  by  their  erimes ;  and  this  number  is 
too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  in  a  generaliiation  like  the  present  Yet,  linoe  these 
feknlls  have  been  procured  without  any  reference  to  their  nze»  it  is  remarkable  that  fiye  giTe 
an  average  of  96  cubic  inches  for  the  bulk  of  the  brain;  the  smallest  head  measuring  91, 
and  the  largest  106  cubic  inches.  It  is  necessary,  howcTer,  to  obsenre,  that  these  ar«  nil 
Inale  crania ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pertained  to  the  lowest  class  of  society ;  and 
three  of  them  died  on  the  gallows  for  the  crime  of  murder." 

>*^  In  arranging  the  Mortonian  colleetion,  I  hare  exelnded  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
skull  of  a  lunatic  Englishman  (No.  62) ;  and  from  the  Anglo-Americans,  scTeral  skulls  of 
lunatics,  idiots,  children,  hydrooephalic  cases,  &o.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  thioaflB«r 
the  whole  collection. 
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"  Tim  Aii|l<'  Vninrloani — Ik* UmmI  J»t«indtBt«  of  tbg  Apgio-Bwo—  u«fiiiui in ■ 
•)ikriH<l»riallt<a  In  th*  )Hir«nl  ilMk.  Th«7  pDM»w.  In  oomnMii  with  their  EacE^  ma 
aihI  In  i<>iiiHi|U«iiM  ol  tMt  -"-'>-"-''"■.  •  MM*  *k>ngat«d  hMrd"  thu  ilw  a 
llnriHKH'.  Tliv  ffw  vrkiila  lu  ntjr  ytw wilua  h»T*,  vilLoot  ai 
hiOMt  ami  iMut  I'uUliaUnl  fiTtluu  uf  lh»  w 
Til*  tarti«»il  liralH  ha*  l>»«n  t)T  uubl«  Inehw ;  tha  uaallcat  82 ;  and  tha  ncan  of  M  (r 
MMMirda  H>i>h  Ikal  i>r  Ih*  »u)lwll««  Ttvtoala  n 
W«t»  aitil  ll>iM>  lhMal«."~  (Nua^). 


()mitt«^i'it|ihoni  tmvv  itot  yet  ftj^reed  upon  the  essential  chi 
ol'  t1ti>  t,v)iit'iil  Ktiltlo  iiktill.  AiHvniiit(c  to  Phichard,  "  Some  resuuns 
|\>iiiitl  III  Mi'llitlii  Kivo  n>HM>ii  to  i»UHiMK-t  tlmt  the  Celtic  inhabhantt 
itf  tliU  i«»iiilr,v  (Ili-iUiii)  liwl  ill  K«,t\y  t)iito»  something  of  the  Mongo- 
llmt  01'  'runiiilni)  form  of  tlH*  h«>Hil."  *"  l>r.  Morton  informs  as  that 
tt)i>  Kt>llM  til'  ItrlttHii^v,  H(H>tlitiu),  Hud  IrvUnit — the  deBcendauta  of  the 
)irliiilllvo  ilHol  — "liuvv  thv  hntd  mthor  eUmgatod,  and  the  forehead 
tiHm>w  kikI  Intt  «l'i(etttt^v  Kn'hwl :  thv  brv>w  i«i  low,  straight,  and  boshy; 
tho  vyv»  Mini  liHir  arv  Ufcht,  tlio  mvw  and  mouth  l»t;ge,  and  the  cheek> 
Ihmiw  hi(rh.  'Y\w  gmwnl  contour  of  the  &ce 
\«  Biigtilar.  »ml  tho  oxproseion  hareh."  "*  In 
a  lotti'r  to  Mr.  (ii.ti>i>OK,  he  alludes  to  the 
Tokkari.  a  iH-opltf  frvHiuontly  represented  on 
tho  Kgyptiuu  nioiHimonht  (Fig.  28),  in  the 
following  tonus :  Ttioy  "  have  strong  OeHie 
fi>at«n»;  as  swn  in  thv  sharp  fece,  the  largo 
and  irregulariy-foniKHl  luwe,  wiile  mouth, 
and  a  vortain  humhiu'ss  of  oxpression,  which 
is  charactoTistio  of  tho  samo  people  in  all 
their  %-ariiHl  liK'aUtifs.  thmi  who  are  femi- 
liar  with  tho  sixithvrn  Highlanders  {of  Seot^ 
laud),  niav  rtvogniso  a  8[>caking  resem- 
l.lnnoe.""*  Prof,  Rrtzirs  places  the  Keltic  oraninm  in  his  dolicho- 
iHi|ih«na  oliuw,  and  tlescribes  it  as  long,  nanx>w.  laterally  wnipresscd, 
HIhI  Inw  in  tho  forehead.  Dr.  Gustap  Kojibst  spoaks  of  the  Keltic 
■Itltll  ft"  "olongated  from  front  to  back,  moilerato  in  brvadth  and 
li'imtU."  "•  lu  «  letter  to  Dr.  Tuurnam,  one  of  the  authors  of  Crania 
thi/tttHHm,  l'n>f.  N1L88ON  declares  that  nothing  i»  mor*  uncertain  and 
\vmw  tll»H  the  so-called  form  of  the  Keltic  craiiinm,  for  hnrtlly  two 
■^H^t\v>i'<t  liHVii  the  Ktvmo  opinion  of  it.*" 

<ll<<Vkt«l>w»H)lariVMUit«<inllna«  todarclopitBtir still  more obTiuufI;  in  tbernit«dSUt«s, 
<«WIU«4WWW  v1  Iha  Imniaua  Influ  oT  a  para  (MOe  papulation  fh>m  the  south  anil  wcat 
-><  WWt^i  IM  *)*'*  p«|iiilatlan,  b^  Inlenurriage  with  famlliM  of  English  and  Gcrnan 
.%HWK  '^^  *^  \*ilMi,l  >"wa  It*  own  national  phTriofODinjr,  will  1mt«  its  tncca  in  a  ftrt, 
X^^M^''^  ^  '^"A^  Mltvu  nM  \>j  whom  it  ia  avaiTwhan  aorronpded." 

^I^IMC^Mh  4N-i  ^   '""  I**  ^'  "*  *^^*^  Americana,  p.  16. 

-^JgjM  ^nt WWh  .  NuT.  W,  IMS.  w  Erith  JohnftoDV  PhTucal  Atlaa. 


Ttpb  Cbivb. 
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Serres*  Galerie  Anthropologiquej  Fig.  29. 

at  Paris,  contaiDS  a  skull  (Fig.  29) 
marked  "  Type  Celte,  —  d6couvert 
dans  Tancien  pare  de  Madame  de 
Pompadour  &  Bellevue,  pres  Paris." 

The  discrepancy  of  opinion  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
results  from  the  fact  already  stat^, 
that  Ireland  has  at  different  periods 
been  the  home  of  different  and  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  whose  history  is 
recorded  only  on  their  mouldering 
osseous  remains,  and  the  rude  im- 
plements with  which  these  remains  are  generally  found  associated. 
These  different  races  have  transmitted,  in  varying  degrees  of  purity, 
their  respective  and  peculiar  types  of  skull  to  the  Irish  population 
of  the  present  day.  To  each  and  all  of  these  types,  the  term  "  Keltic" 
has  been  applied ;  hence,  the  term  has  at  length  become  synonymous 
with  "Irish,"  and,  therefore,  lost  all  definite  and  certain  meaning, 
just  as  the  very  comprehensive  word  "American,"  as  applied  to 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  United  States,  means  Dutch, 
English,  Irish,  French,  Red  Indians,  &c.,  &;c. 

The  Keltic  race  is  represented  in  the  Mortonian  Collection  by 
eight  Irish  heads,  four  skulls  from  the  Parisian  catacombs,  and  one 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo.  No.  18  —  a  female  Irish  skull  from  the 
Abbey  of  Buttevant,  County  of  Cork  —  has  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Cimbric  and  Swedish  types,  already  described  on  page 
291.  In  No.  21  —  a  soldier  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chippeway — the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  calvarial  form  is  associated  with  a  heavy,  massive 
face.  No.  42 — ^the  skull  of  an  Irishman,  setat  21,  imprisoned  for  lar- 
ceny, and  in  all  respects  a  vicious  and  refractory  character — approaches 
the  square  Germanic  form.  No.  52 — ^from  the  Abbey  of  Buttevant — 
has  the  same  form.  No.  985 — skull  of  an  Irishman,  setat.  60  years — 
being  rather  broad  between  the  parietal  tubers,  also  approximates 
the  Gothic  type.  The  face  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Finns,  but 
is  smaller  and  less  massive.  No.  1186 — an  Irish  cranium  fix)m  Mayo 
County  —  belongs  to  the  peculiar  boat-shaped  Cimbric  type.  No. 
1356  —  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race  of  Ire- 
land^*— appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  typical  in  the  Irish  group 
thus  briefiy  enumerated.     This  head,  the  largest  in  the  group,  is 

^  This  cast  bears  the  foHowing  memorandum :  «  Deeoendant  of  an  indent  Irish  1 
Alexander  O'Connor.  — Original  in  Dnblin." 
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very  long,  clumsy  and  massive  in  its  general  appearance.  The  fore- 
head is  low,  broad,  and  ponderous;  the  occiput  heavy  and  very 
protuberant ;  the  basis  cranii  long,  broad,  and  flat ;  the  orbits 
capacious;  and  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
upper  alveolus  quite  short.  In  its  gener^  form,  it  very  much 
resembles  the  Cimbric  skull,  No.  1862.  The  Cimbric  type,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  narrower  in  the  frt)ntal  region,  and  widens 
more  posteriorly  towards  the  parietal  protuberances.  In  his 
work,  cited  above.  Prof.  KassoH  figures  a  massive,  oblong  head 
to  which  the  Irish  skull  under  consideration  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance.  A  very  heavy  skull  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  (No. 
1664)  is  strictly  and  beautifully  oval.  Of  the  four  heads  from  the 
catacombs  at  Paris,  three  are  decidedly  brachy-cephalic,  and  one 
of  the  Germanic  form. 

Leaving  Western  Europe — the  home  of  the  Celtee —  and  turning 
our  steps  towards  the  region  of  the  old  Hercynian  Forest,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Saale  River,  we  meet  with  a  type  of  skull  which  has 
figured  pre-eminently  in  the  momentous  and  stirring  historical  events 
of  which  Europe  has  been  the  arena.  The  Germanic,  Gothic,  or 
Teutonic  skull  which  Tacitus  regarded  as  indigenous  to  the  heart 
of  Europe,  is  briefly  described  by  Morton,  as  "large  and  spheroidal, 
the  forehead  broad  and  arched,  the  face  round.  .  .  .**"*  Prichard, 
after  stating  that  we  derive  no  information  from  the  classical  writers 
concerning  the  form  of  the  head  in  the  ancient  Germans,  says:  "The 
modern  Germans  are  well  known  to  have  large  heads,  with  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cranium  elevated  and  fiilly  developed.  They  have 
this  peculiarity  of  form  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  the  French 
or  English.**^  Vbsalius  observes,  "that  the  Germans  had  gen^ 
rally  a  flattened  occiput  and  broad  head.*'**  According  to  Kombst, 
the  Teutonic  skull  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  Keltic.  The  head 
and  face  form  a  semi-circle,  to  which  the  small  end  of  the  oval  is 
added,  formed  by  the  inter-maxillary  region.  The  brow  is  broad, 
high,  and  massive.***  Near  the  close  of  the  Decade$y  Blumenbaoh 
figures  a  cranium  found  in  an  ancient  tumulus  near  Bomsted,  in 
the  district  of  Weimar,  and  which  the  poet-philosopher  Goethe  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  an  ancient  German.  He  unfortunately  gives 
no  description  of  it,  but  merely  alludes  to  its  symmetry  and  "  fron- 
tem  globosam  et  limbi  alveolaris  angustiorem  arcum."  Vimont,  in 
his  chapter  on  Tetes  nationale$y  speaks  of  the  "  capacity  considerable," 


w  Crania  Americana,  p.  18. 

«•  Researches  into  the  Nat  Hiat  of  Mas,  m.  99$.  «  De  Cerp.  Fab.  Human. 

«•  A.  Keith  Johnston's  Phjfiieai  AtUu  of  Natmr^l  Pkmmmm^  2d  edit,  p.  106. 
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the  thickness  of  the  bones,  and  the  great  development  of  Uie  tipper 

and  anterior  parts  of  the  German  skull.^    The  reader  will  obtain  a 

lareneral  idea  of  the  Gtermanic  <?af-  „.    ^^ 

^  ^  ,  .  Fig.  80. 

varial  type  from  the  accompanying 

engraving  (Fig.  80),  representing 

the  skull  of  the  illustrious  German 

poet,  Frederick  Schillbe.    It  is 

reduced  from  Plate  I.  of  Dr.  Caeus' 

"  Atlas  der  Cranioscopie.'*  *•    The 

authenticity  of  the  drawing,  the 

evident  beauty  of  form  and  har- 

mony  of  proportion,  the  brilliant 

literary  9ouvenir$  inseparably  atr 

tached  to  the  memory  of  the  au« 

80HILLBR. 

thor  of  the  RobberSy  and  friend  of 

Goethe,  and  especially  the  somewhat  Sclavonic  cast  of  the  facial 
region,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  skull,  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  heads  contained  in  Morton's  Collection,  as  the  standard  or 
typical  representative,  not  so  much  of  Teutonic  as  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  in  general.  Dr.  Cams  thus  commenta  upon  this 
ProJU  du  Ordne  de  Fridiric  de  SehiUer  d^apri$  un  fl&tre  mauU : 

**  Dans  TeDsemble,  la  proportioimalit^  est,  on  ne  peat  pins  henreose  et  en  parfaite  har- 
monie  aTec  les  qualit^s  d'on  esprit  €minent>  lesqaelles  dnrent  sons  tons  les  rapports,  placer 
Sehiner  k  c6t€  de  Gkethe.  Chacone  de  trms  Tert^bres  da  erftne  se  trouye  dans  T^tat  da 
d^Teloppement  le  plas  beaa  et  le  plas  oomplet;  la  Terl^lNPe  mMiane  est  partieali^remeBt 
grande,  graciensemente  Toftt^e,  finement  modeUe.  Le  fironi  est  eesentiellement  phu  dl- 
Telopp^  enlargeor  que  celoi  de  G<Btlie,ches  qui  cependant  il  ^tait  plas  saillant  aa  milieo.  .  .  . 
L'oecipat  est  ^galement  expressif,  sans  bosse  ni  protab^rance ;  o'est  surtoat  par  ane  cer- 
taine  formation  ^l^gamment  arrondie  de  toate  la  tftte  qae  FobU  de  rdbsenrateor  se  sent 
agr^blement  captiy^.*' 

Of  all  the  European  crania  in  Morton's  Collection,  that  of  a  Dutch- 
man approximates  most  closely  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Ger- 
manic or  Teutonic  form.  This  skull  is  remarkable  for  possessing 
the  large  internal  capacity  of  114  cubic  inches  —  the  largest  in  the 
entire  collection.  The  calvaria  is  very  large ;  the  fece  rather  small, 
delicate,  well-formed,  and  tapering  towards  the  chin.  The  frontal 
diameter  or  breadth  between  the  temples,  is  4}  inches ;  the  greatest 
breadth  between  the  parietal  protuberances  is  6}  inches ;  the  antero- 
posterior or  longitudinal  diameter  is  7f  inches;  the  height,  mea- 

**  Traits  de  Phrenologie,  Hamaine  et  Compar6e.    Par  J.  Vimont.    Paris,  1881^  " 
**  Atlas  der  Cranioscopie,  oder  Abbildangem  der  Sohflsdel-  and  AntHtsfonMo  ^ 

Oder  Bonst  merkwnerdiger  Personen,  Ton  Dr.  G.  Q.  Carw.    Heft.  I.    Leiprfg^ ' 

plates  are  accompanied  with  German  and  Freneh  text. 
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nnrtul  from  tb«  animm  edge  of  the  foramen  magnam,  in  a  direct 
Wim  Uf  iiu$  $mji(iUM\  ratore,  it  5ji  inches.  A  certain  angahunty  or 
m\niirtininm  iA  th^  frontal  and  posterior  bi-parietal  regions,  ^ves  to 
thin  \\i%w\  the  Teutonic  fbnn«  The  posterior  or  occipital  region  is 
flat  and  \mm\y  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  somewhat  pentagonal  ont- 
lino*  Tho  t<5rnporal  re^ons  are  fnll,  the^  mastoid  processes  large, 
and  thii  basis  cranii  nearly  round.  The  outline  of  the  coronal 
ruKion  riNMunblos  a  triangle,  truncated  at  the  apex.  This  latter 
fiiaiurs  U  aUo  soon  in  one  of  the  Finnic  skulls  (No.  1538). 

Hlxt4ton  Mktills  represent  the  Suevic  or  Germanic  race  in  Morton's 
OulUiotlon.  The  form  of  No.  87 — the  skull  of  a  German  woman  — 
U  round.  No.  1008  — a  German  of  Tubingen  —  exhibits  the  square 
A)nn  vory  <lo(ii<h)dly.  The  occiput  is  flattened;  the  face  large  and 
loii^f,  No.  l(MJ4 — also  of  Tubingen — has  the  Swedish  or  Northern, 
angular  oval,  a  type  distinot  fh)m  the  oval  of  Southern  Europe,  with 
whloh  hasty  observers  are  apt  to  confound  it  It  is  a  well-formed 
h«»ad|  and  In  st)nie  rospoots  resembles  the  Anglo-Saxon  skull  figured 
\\\  CV«initi  i^nVdniiMKi.  No.  1188 — also  of  Tubingen — resembles  the 
pr«^ondlii|r  Mkull.  No.  1180  (Tubingen)  bears  the  Swedo-Finnic  type. 
Ntm,  llWl— (Jorman  of  Frankfort— 1192  and  1193  — Prussians  of 
llorllu  — appn^xinmte  tlie  square  form.  Nos.  1187  (Frankfort),  and 
lOOft  (IVuiuiUuV  prt>»ont  the  Swedish  type.  No.  1066  (Prussian),  is 
»\)U«^iHS  or  ai\^ularly  nnind. 

U  will  U\u«  )h^  stH>n,  tViHU  the  foregoing  observations  on  die  crania 
of  Ui0  ra\HHi  of  N\u1h<Mni«  Central,  and  Western  Europe,  that  we  must 
^li«Ui^iUh  t\ur  tht>«jH>  rojtions  several  distinot  cranial  types  —  a  Lap- 
jhmUw  a  K\uiu\\  a  Xor%vi>giai\,  a  Swoilish*  a  Cimbric,  a  Germanic, 
IM\  %\)\|itt\v^\vMu  A  Kt^ltu\  Jto« ;  that  the  moiiem  Finn  represents,  in 
^U  jMN^b*^W\U\.  tlu^  auoitnxt  Tohudio  v^r  Sovthio  tribes;  that  the  Nor- 
Yr>^^\  auvl  ^NwnH^h  an^  vari^^ti^^  of  the  $ame  type;  that  the  Ger- 
HMMOo  Ivvr^u  U  iut\^nu^Kati>  Wlwtvn  the  Finn  and  Swede :  that  the 
Ai\3S:tN^^^\ou  ^uU  i^jt  alUfHl  tv>  th<^  Sw^lisK  its  &oial  portion  bearing, 
Iv^  ^^^<^  VAK-^Ux  ih^  Kittuk*  $Utup ;  that  thi^  Otmbrio  type  is  vwy 
IMK^'MI  v\Uv>rv  aucuH^k  )vrKaf($v  iKau  any  v^f  the  fv>ni2;$  just  enome- 
tNM^IL  ^\^v(^  iK^  l<riii(^yH\WV  n^t^tuMvt^  th^  kambe4:eph;iliv\  and 
wv^opwv^t^  a  ^MftmUivv  Kun^auxtatiaci  e^vvh:  that  th^  Keliio  type, 
ilT  x^Wvst  i^i\\  *U\"h  i^xvrtsk  ^H&m  N^  cv^tai\ie\i  a^^  a  T:irt«y  of  the 
vSv^^V^^^'^  A  vxx  awvl  v>A?\j  ^^rtu ;  ari<si  i!te?c^\  th*;  di«  Tur{oal^  •vpes 
s'^'  Ah>1  Iv^  ;i  sV^i^AU^  V'X^^I  a;^*^^4\\fcch„  tvpc\t!^rA  as^vi  bi^^fsid  wi-i  each 

li(«^M4<  ^Mi^  \¥  vV^Mk^^^fei^^NK  a2)e$v\  s'^'^  )2Sr  aflriti4^ytmrtyr;>»^  vo^cru  within 
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certain  UmitB,  mxut  have  aocompanied  the  aacceseiTe  occnpancy  of 
this  re^on  by  the  races  of  men  under  conaideration. 

In  ^e  following  Table,  the  reader  will  find  these  races  compared 
together  in  relation  to  their  cranial  capacities. 


TABLg  III. 
EvKOPiAX  Ckaki, 
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In  the  above  Table,  the  reader  will  observe  the  high  cranial 
oapacitiea  of  the  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Gennans ;  he  will  also  per- 
ceive that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Americans  posseaa  the  same 
large  average ;  while  the  mean  for  the  Kelts  and'Cimbri  ia  several 
inches  less.  It  ie  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  column  marked  "Kelts," 
Nos.  21,  42,  52,  and  985  exhibit  the  Gothic  type,  as  before  men- 
tioned (page  301),  and  have  in  general  the  high  internal  capaei^ 
of  the  Northern  races ;  while  Nos.  18,  1186,  and  1564,  which  are 
of  the  Cimbric  type,  possess  a  lower  internal  capacity.  The  Tablf 
is  not  exteneive  enongh  to  base  upon  this  interesting  &ct  any  poei- 
tive  conclusion ;  bat  as  &r  aa  this  fact  goes,  it  appears  to  me  to 
confirm  the  suggestion  already  advanced,  that  the  Cimbric  and 
Keltic  types  of  skull  are  closely  allied,  if  not,  indeed,  identical. 

As  the  observant  traveller,  coming  ^m  the  west,  approacdies  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  he  beoomee  aware  of  some  modifications  of  the 
cranial  type  jnst  described,  —  modifications  which  c^  to  his  mind 
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dim  recollections  of  the  Turk,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Finn.  In  this 
region — ^the  debatable  ground  upon  which,  fix>m  very  remote  periods, 
the  Sclavonian  and  the  German  have  overlapped  and  blended,  —  he 
encounters  here  and  there  certain  transitionary  forms,  which  prepare 
him  for  a  change  of  type.  Once  beyond  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, in  the  country  of  the  Wend,  the  Slovack,  and  the  Magyar,  he 
is  called  upon  to  study  a  form  of  head,  whose  geographical  area  — 
Sarmatia  of  the  classical  writers— eirtends  from  the  region  just  indi- 
cated into  central  Asia,  having  the  Great  Uwalli  for  its  northern,  and 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  tribes  of  tiie  Caucasus  for  its  southern  boundary. 
The  dawn  of  history  reveals  this  extensive  tract  occupied,  as  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  Sclavonians,  a  great  family,  whom  an  able  writer 
in  the  North  British  BevieWy  for  August,  1849,  considers  to  be  as 
much  an  aboriginal  race  of  Eastern,  as  the  Germans  are  of  Central 
Europe. 

According  to  Prichard,  this  great  people,  who  appear  to  be  an 
aboriginal  European  branch  of  the  ancient  Scythse,  "  have  the  com- 
mon type  of  the  Indo- Atlantic  nations  in  general,  and  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  to  which  it  belongs."  **  M.  Edwards  thus  minutely 
describes  the  Sclavonic  type : 

"  The  oontoor  of  the  head,  yiewed  in  f^ont,  appronohes  nearly  to  a  square ;  the  height 
surpasses  a  little  the  breadth ;  the  snmmit  is  sensibly  flattened ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
jaw  is  horiiontal.  The  length  of  the  nose  is  less  than  the  distance  fh>m  its  base  to  the 
chin ;  it  is  almost  straight  from  the  depression  at  its  root,  that  is  to  say,  without  decided 
ourration ;  but^  if  appreciable,  it  is  slightly  ooncaye,  so  that  the  end  has  a  tendency  to  turn 
up ;  the  inferior  part  is  rather  large,  and  the  extremity  rounded.  The  eyes,  rather  deep 
set,  are  perfectly  on  the  same  line ;  and  when  they  hare  any  particular  character,  they  are 
smaller  than  the  proportion  of  the  head  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  eyebrows  are  thin, 
and  Tcry  near  the  eyes,  particularly  at  the  internal  angle;  and  ft>om  this  point  are  offcen 
directed  obliquely  outwards.  The  mouth,  which  is  not  salient,  has  thin  lips,  and  is  much 
nearer  to  the  nose  than  to  the  top  of  the  chin.  Another  singular  characteristic  may  be 
added,  and  which  is  Tery  general;  yis.,  their  small  beard,  except  on  the  upper  lip.  Such 
is  the  common  type  among  the  Poles,  Silesians,  MoraTians,  Bohemians,  SclaYonic  Hunga- 
rians, and  it  is  Tery  common  among  the  Russians."^ 

According  to  Prof.  Retzius,  the  Sclavonic  cranium  is  of  an  oval 
form,  truncated  posteriorly.  Its  greatest  length  is  to  its  greatest 
breadth  as  1000  :  888.  The  external  auditory  meati  are  posterior  to 
the  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  diameter. 
The  face  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  Swedes. 

The  Sclavonic  Race  is  but  poorly  represented  in  the  cranial  collec- 
tion of  the  Academy.  Besides  the  cast  of  a  Sclavonian  head  from 
Morlack,  in  Dalmatia,  it  contains  only  the  head  of  a  woman  from 
Olmutz  in  Moravia.  "I  record  this  deficiency  in  my  collection," 
wrote  Dr.  Morton,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  in  the  hope  that 

**^  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  iii.,  442. 

**^  Des  Caractires  Physiologiques  des  Races  Humaines.    Par  W.  F.  Edwards,  1829. 
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Bome  person,  interested  in  pursuits  of  this  nature,  may  be  induced  to 
provide  me  with  materials  for  making  the  requisite  .comparisons. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  Sclavonian  brain  will  prove  much  less 
voluminous  than  that  of  the  Teutonic  race." 

The  Olmutzian  head  above  alluded  to  (Fig.  81)  very  well  repre- 
sents the  skull-type  of  Eastern 

Europe.    It  presents  the  fol-  F^^ 

lowing  characters : -^  General 
form  of  the  head  globular, 
though  wanting  in  symmetry, 
in  consequence  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  parietal 
bone  being  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  left ;  the  calva- 
ria  quite  large  in  proportion  to 
the  face,  and  broadest  poste- 
riorly between  the  parietal  pro-  Sclavohiah  (1261). 
tuberances;    the   forehead   is 

high,  and  moderately  broad ;  the  vertex  presents  a  somewhat  flat- 
tened appearance,  in  consequence  of  sloping  downwards  and  back- 
wards towards  the  occiput ;  the  occipital  region  is  also  flat,  and  the 
breadth  between  the  mastoid  processes  very  great*  The  face  is  small 
and  delicate,  the  nasal  bones  prominent,  the  orbits  of  moderate  size, 
the  malar  bones  flat  and  delicately  rounded,  and  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cesses small  and  slender.  The  lower  jaw  is  rather  small,  rounded  at 
the  angles,  and  quite  acuminated  at  the  symphysis.  If  classified 
according  to  its  form,  this  head  would  find  its  place  near  to,  if  not 
between,  the  Kalmuck  and  Turkish  types. 

Interlopers  in  the  lands  of  the  Slovack  for  1000  years^  and  speaking 
a  dialect  of  the  Finnish  language,  "the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  pre- 
sent  us  with  ethnic  peculiarities  which,  for  several  reasons,  are  worthy 
our  close  attention.  Like  the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  they  are  a  dislo- 
cated people.  The  displacements  of  the  two  races,  however,  have 
been  in  opposite  directions.  The  physical  characters,  language,  and 
traditions  of  the  Yakuts  indicate  a  more  southern  origin ;  the  cranial 
type  and  language  of  the  Magyar  point  to  the  North.  Edwards  thug 
briefly  describes  what  may  be  called  the  Hungarian  type,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Slovack : 

<*  Head  nearly  round,  forehead  little  dereloped,  low,  and  bending ;  the  eyes  placed  obliqaely, 
80  that  the  external  angle  is  eleTated;  the  nose  short  and  flat;  mouth  prominent  and  lips 
thick ;  neck  yery  strong ;  so  that  the  back  of  the  head  appears  flat,  forming  almost  a  strai^t 
line  with  the  nape;  beard  weak  and  scattering;  stature  smaU."'*^ 

^  Op.  cit. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mortonian  Collection  containfi  not  a 
single  Hungarian  skull.  Well-drawn  descriptions  of  the  crania  of 
this  nation  would,  in  all  probability,  settle  at  once  and  forever  the 
long-disputed  question  of  their  origin.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  how- 
ever, that  the  above  description  of  Edwards  rather  tends  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Hungarians  are  cognate  with  the  Finns. 

Upon  the  southern  border  of  the  lands  of  tiie  Magyar  we  eqcoanter 
the  Wallachs,  the  probable  descendants  of  the  ancient  Oetee  or  Da- 
cians,  and  the  only  living  representathres  of  the  ancient  Thraeian 
race,  whose  area  extended  firom  the  shores  c^  the  Mediterranean, 
northward  beyond  the  Danube,  and  eastward  into  Asia  Jkfinor. 
Here  the  human  type  again  varies,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
Prichard  speaks  of  the  Wallachs  as  a  people  peculiar  and  distinct 
fiom  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube. 


**Th%  ooouMO  WADMh,"  he  eontiinws,  «*m  we  are  informed  by  a  kte  traTeDer,  diffen 
in  a  decided  manner  from  the  Magyar  or  Hungarian,  as  well  as  from  the  SlaTes  and 
Germans  who  inhabit  the  bordera  of  Hongary.  They  are  generaDy  hthrw  the  middle 
height,  Uun,  and  sli^tly  built.  Their  features  are  often  findy  shaped,  their  neset 
arehed,  th^  eyes  dark,  their  hair  long,  black,  and  wavy;  their  eoontenaneas  are  often 
expressiTe  of  cmining  and  timidity.  They  seldom  display  the  doll  heavy  look  of  the 
Shrrak,  and  still  more  rarely  the  proud  carriage  of  the  Magyar. 

««lir.  Paget  was  straek  by  the  rseembhmce  which  the  present  Wallachs  hear  to  the 
jeaiptnred  fignnes  of  ancient  Daeiant  to  ba  seen  en  Trsjan's  Pillar,  whieh  are  rennrfcaUa 
far  long  and  flowing  beards."  "* 

In  the  Bulgarians  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Albanians  of  the  Venetian  Oulf,  we  discover  still  other  types^  differ- 
ing alike  from  each  other,  and  from  the  Wallachian.  Like  the 
Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bretons  of  France,  and  the  Gaels  of 
Britain,  the  Albanians  or  Skippetars  differ  in  language  and  physical 
characters  from  the  races  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  appear 
to  be  the  remnant  of  a  people  who,  if  not  identical  with  the  myste- 
rious and  much-debated  Pelasgi,  were,  in  all  probability,  their  cotem- 
poraries.  They  differ  decidedly  trom  their  Greek  neighbors,  being 
generally  neariy  ax  feet  high,  and  strong  and  muscular  in  propor- 
tion "They  have  oval  fiEices,  large  mustachios,  a  ruddy  color  in 
their  cheeks,  a  brisk,  animated  eye,  a  well-proportioned  mouthy  and 
fine  teeth.  Their  neck  is  long  and  thin,  their  chest  broad;  their 
legs  are  slender,  with  very  litUe  calf.""* 

Neither  time  nor  space  permits  me,  nor  does  the  Mortonian  Col- 
lection  contain   the   cranial    material    nei*ossan-,   to   illustrate   the 

m  Beeearchee,  Ae,,  IH.  p.  WH,     »•♦,  abo»  ragi»t'»  TrattOs  in  Hungarj  and  Tran5TlTmnin» 
?oi  n.  ^  IW.  H  Mf,     l.oudwi»  \8a^.     IWe  «laf^  INiUU^**  OhajJk,  tg.  70,  »-r«kcian.'- 
M  PoqueTille  cUed  hy  lVi«hanV 
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nnmerouB  and  diversified  types  of  skull  which  are  now,  as  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  found  scattered  through  the  Orecian,  Italian, 
and  Iberian  peninsulas  of  Europe— *  in  fact,  all  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Tribe  after  tribe,  race  after  race,  nation  after 
nation,  appear  successively  to  have  occupied  the  soil  of  Europe, 
playing  out  their  allotted  part  in  the  great  Life-drama,  and  then 
sinking  quietly  into  the  oblivion  of  the  dim,  mysterious,  and  eternal 
Past,  whose  only  records  are  vague  traditions,  and  strange  linguistic 
forms  —  whose  sole  monuments  are  rude  mounds,  and  mouldering 
humatile  bones.     Here  and  there,  we  are  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate fragmentary  and  isolated  communities,  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time,  and  who  for  long  ages  have  clung  to  a  moun- 
tain range,  to  a  valley,  or  a  water-course,  difiering  from  the  more 
modem  but  still  ancient  people  about  them,  and  slowly  awaiting 
that  annihilation  which  they  instinctively  feel  is  sure  to  come  at  last. 
As  the  Universe  maintains  its  life  and  pristine  vigor  by  an  unending 
destruction,  which  is  simply  an  incessant  transmutation  of  its  parts ; 
and  as  the  health  of  individual  man  is  preserved  by  the  ceaseless 
molecular  death  and  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  so  the  Human 
Family — the  huge  body  humanitarian  —  is  kept  alive  and  strong 
upon  the  globe  by  the  decay  and  death,  from  time  to  time,  of  its 
ethnic  members.    K  these  passive,  stagnating  parts  were  allowed  to 
accumulate,  the  death  of  the  whole  would  be  inevitable.     Thus 
hoary  Nature,  establishing  in  death  the  hidden  springs  of  other 
forms  and  modes  of  life,  maintains  herself  ever  young  and  vigorous^ 
and  through  apparent  evil  incessantly  engenders  good. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  this  attempted  survey  of  the  cranial 
characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  though  ever  so  hurriedly  made, 
if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  —  respectively,  the 
intellectual  and  physical  masters  of  the  world.  In  the  Greek  skull, 
we  behold  the  emblem  of  exalted  reason ;  in  the  Roman,  that  of 
unparalleled  military  prowess.  Not  alone  in  the  matchless  forms 
which  the  inspired  chisel  of  a  Phidias  and  a  Praxiteles  has  left  us, 
may  we  study  the  Grecian  type.  Among  the  Speziotes  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  various  localities  through  the  Morea — the  area  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes  —  these  marble  figures  still  find  their  living  repre- 
sentatives ;  thus  attesting,  at  once  the  truthfulness  of  the  artist,  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  nature  ever  clings  to  her  typical  forms. 
Nor  need  we  resort  to  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence,  to  obtain  H 
correct  idea  of  the  Roman  type,  as  embodied  in  t})0  bnitp  of  ^b$ 
early  Emperors  of  the  Seven-hJU^d  Cfty.  Travellers  inft>rm  us,  f 
this  type^  unchan^  hj  th§  yipi^situd^s  of  tipie  Mi4  OiiVniPB 
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etill  iivee  and  moves  in  the  "  Trasteverini,"  or  mob  population  of  the 
Tiber. 
Dr.  MoBTOH  Qms  deacribes  the  Greek  physiognomy: 

"The  forthead  ib  high,  expanded,  and  bat  littlB  arched,  m  that  it  fOniu,  with  the 
ateaight  and  poioted  ooae,  a  neaily  reotiliiiear  outline.  This  oanfomiatian  Bometiinea 
imparta  an  appearanoe  of  disproportion  to  the 
upper  part  of  tht  face,  which,  bowerer,  in  in  a 
great  measure  conntaraoted  b;  the  largeness  of  the 
eye.  The  Qi«ek  fsoe  is  a  fine  oral,  and  small  in 
oompariion  to  the  Tolnminona  head.  The  statues 
of  tie  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
(Fig.  S2),  eonvej  an  exaot  idea  of  (he  perfect 
Qrecian  ooiuiteDanoe."*>* 

■<In  the  Qreek,"  sajs  Haxtir,  "the  eonnte- 
nance  has  a  more  animated  expression ;  the  ejea 
are  large;  and  the  fbrehead  adrandng,  prodnoes 
a  marked  bnt  elegant  it^Mivorbital  margin,  on 
whieh  the  ejebrowa  are  deHeately  pencilled;  the 
nose,  falling  straight  ^m  the  forehead,  sometimes 
inelineB  to  an  aqniline  form,  and  is  often  of  rather 
more  than  moderate  length  j  tlie  npper  tip  is  shor^ 
and  the  moath  delicately  moulded;  the  lower  jaw 
is  not  so  large  as  to  disturb  the  otoI  oontonr  of  the 
face,  and  the  ohin  is  prominent ;  the  general  ex- 
pression, with  leas  of  slemneas  than  in  the  Roman, 
has  equal  daring,  and  betokens  intellectaal  exalt*- 
AP0I.L0  B»LvinKBB.  tion.""* 

Bluhbnbaoh  describes  a  Greek  skull — with  one  exception,  the 
meet  beaatitbl  head  in  his  collection — in  the  following  terms:  "The 
Rg,  8«.  form  of  the  calvaria  eub-glohular ;  the  fore- 

head most  nobly  arched ;  the  superior  max- 
illary bones,  just  beneath  the  nasal  aperture, 
joined  in  aplane  almost  perpendicular;  the 
raalar  bones  even,  and  sloping  moderately 
downwards."*"  Fig.  83,  borrowed  from  the 
first  volume  of  Prichard's  Retearehet,  repre- 
sents the  skull  of  a  Greek,  named  Constan- 
tine  Demetriades,  a  native  of  Corfu,  and  for 
a  long  time  a  teacher  of  the  Modem  Greek 
language  at  Oxford."*  The  Mortonian  Col- 
lection is  indebted  to  Prof.  Retzics  for  the  cart  of  the  skull  of  a  young 
Greek,  which  in  its  general  form  and  character  very  much  resembles 
the  above  fignre  from  Prichard.  I  find  the  calvaria  well  developed ; 
the  frontal  re^on  expansive  and  prominent;  the  &cial  line  departs 


>*  Cran.  Amer.,  p.  12. 
u  Deoai  Bexta,  p.  e. 


■■  Man  and  Uonkeys,  p.  228. 
w  Op.  oit,  p.  XTij, 
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but  slightly  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  facial  angle  consequent!} 
approaches  a  right  angle.  A  small  and  regularly-formed  &ce,  devoid 
of  asperities,  harmonizes  well  with  the  general  intellectual  character 
of  the  head  proper.  The  malar  bones  are  small,  flat,  and  smooth, 
with  just  enough  lateral  prominence  to  give  to  the  &ce  an  oval  out- 
line ;  the  alveolar  margins  of  the  maxillsB  are  regularly  arched,  and 
the  teeth  perpendicular. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  we  next  encounter  the  Roman  form 
of  head  —  "a  striking  type,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
"  essentially  the  same,  from  the  wreathed  image  of  Scipio's  tomb, 
to  Trajan  or  Vespasian,  consisting  in  a  large  and  flat  head ;  a  low 
and  wide  forehead;  a&ce,  in  childhood,  heavy  and  round  —  later, 
broad  and  square ;  a  short  and  thick  neck,  and  a  stout  and  broad 
figure.  Nor  need  we  go  far  to  find  their  descendants ;  they  are  to 
be  found  every  day  in  the  streets,  principally  among  the  burgesses, 
or  middle  class,  the  most  invariable  portion  of  any  population."'" 
Blumenbach  presents  us  with  the  figure  of  the  skull  of  a  Roman 
prsetorian  soldier,  and  accompanies  it  with  the  following  description : 

"  General  form  jerj  fine  and  symmetrical ;  oalyaria  sob-globose,  terminating  anteriorly 
in  a  forehead  elegantly  smoothed ;  glabella  and  saperciliary  arches  moderately  prominent ; 
nasal  bones  of  a  mediom  form,  neither  depressed  nor  aquiline;  cheek-bones  descending 
gently  from  the  lower  and  outer  margin  of  the  orbits,  not  protuberant  as  in  Negroes,  nor 
broadly  expanded  as  in  Mongols ;  jaws  with  the  alreolar  arches  and  rows  of  teeth  well, 
rounded ;  external  occipital  protuberance  Tory  broad  and  prominent"  *^ 

Sandiport  figures  a  Roman  skull,  and  speaks  of  the  broad,  smooth, 
and  perpendicular  forehead ;  the  even  vertex,  rising  at  the  posterior 
part ;  the  lateral  globosity,  and  general  oblong  form."**  According 
to  Morton,  "  the  Roman  head  differs  from  the  Greek  in  having  the 
forehead  low  and  more  arched,  and  the  nose  strongly  aquiline, 
together  with  a  marked  depression  of  the  nasal  bones  between  the 
eyes."*"  Martin  speaks  of  the  Roman  skull  as  well-formed,  "the 
forehead  remarkable  rather  for  breadth  than  elevation ;  eyes  mode- 
rately large;  a  raised  and  usually  aquiline  nose;  full  and  firmly 
moulded  lips ;  a  large  lower  jaw,  and  a  prominent  chin,  distinguish 
the  Roman ;  and  an  expression  in  which  pride,  sternness,  and  daring 
are  blended,  complete  the  picture  of  *  broad-fronted  Caesar.'  ""*  Dr. 
Edwards,  after  critically  examining  the  busts  of  the  early  Emperors, 
thus  describes  the  Roman  type  of  head : 

<*  The  Tertical  diameter  is  short,  and  the  face,  oonsequentlj,  broad.  The  flattened  sum- 
mit of  the  cranium,  and  the  almost  horizontal  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  cause  the  contour 

^*  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Berealed  Religion,  p.  162. 

<>^  Decades,  4to,  p.  7.  ^"^  Tabuln  Craniomm  diyersarum  Nationum,  P.  L 

"V  Crania  Americana,  p.  18.  *>*  Bian  and  Monkeys,  p.  228. 
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of  the  heed,  es  yiewed  in  front,  to  approxhnete  deddedlj  to  a  sqoere.  The  kAeral  jiM* 
eboTe  the  ears  are  protuberant;  the  forehead  low;  the  nose  tmlj  aquiline — the  emrvatare 
beginning  near  the  top  and  ending  before  reaehing  the  point,  the  base  bong  hoiiioiital; 
the  ohin  is  round,  and  the  stature  short."  *^ 

Prof.  RsTzius  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  a  ^^  Schadel  einw 
romischen  Eriegers,"  taken  firom  an  ancient  cemeteiy  at  Yoik : 

**  This  shun  is  Tory  large,  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadtht  thon^  of  the  dolieho-oqpkalfe 
(Xranian)  form.  It  is  broader  aboTe  towards  the  Tertex,  than  bdow  towards  fto 
The  areh  of  its  upper  or  eoronal  surfaoe  and  the  Tertez  are  somewhat  flat;  the 
ferenee,  seen  from  aboTe,  is  a  long,  wedge-like  OTal,  terminating  posteriorij  in  a  AarU 
obtuse  angle.  Forehead  broad,  well  arehed,  but  rather  low ;  superciliary  ridges  imsll ; 
malar  processes  of  the  frontal  iKMie  small,  not  prominent;  no  frontal  protuberanees ;  tempUs 
rounded  and  projecting ;  parietal  protuberances  large,  forming  lateral  angles  in  a  pceicfier 
Tiew,  and  standing  &r  apart;  the  scmi-etreular  temporal  ridge  derated  towards  the  Teiiex ; 
occiput  broad,  rounded,  the  protuberance  rather  prominent ;  the  sagittal  suture  sligjhtl^ 
d^pfessed,  especiallj  in  the  posterior  part;  reeeptaeuhun  cerebelli  large,  &e." "* 

Dr.  Thurnam  figures  and  minntely  describes,  in  Crania  BrUanMiea^ 
the  skull  of  Theodorianns,  found  in  a  Roman  sarcophagus  at  York 

(the  ancient  Eburacum),  erected 
^**  ^"  probably  during  the .  third  cen- 

tury of  our  sera.  He  informa 
us  that  this  skull  (Fig.  84)  is 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  an- 
cient Boman  cranium;  that  it 
IB  unusually  capacious,  its  di- 
menflions  being  much  above  the 
average  in  almost  every  dire<s 
tion ;  Uiat  the  forehead,  though 
low,  is  remarkable  for  breadth ; 
that  the  coronal  surface  pvesenti 
an  oval  outline,  and  is  notaUd 
for  its  great  transverse  diameter } 
that  the  parietal  re^on  is  foil 
and  rounded;  the  temporal  fossie  large;  Uie  mastoid  proccooco 
unusually  laige,  broad,  and  prominent ;  the  occipital  bone  foil  and 
prominent^  especially  in  its  upper  half;  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the 
glabella  full  and  large ;  the  nasal  bones  very  large  and  broad,  with 
a  finely  aquiline  profile ;  the  lachrymal  bones  and  canals  large ;  the 
feoo  square  and  bnxul :  the  superior  maxillie  somewhat  unduly  prcnni- 
nent  along  the  alveolar  margin,  and  thus  giving  a  slightly  prognathic 
oharaotor  to  tlio  fiice ;  the  bony  palate  wide  and  deep,  ic^ 

••  Krawiolo|ri'*'*^«v»  you  A»  Reti{u««  in  Milller*»  ArchiT  fttr  Anat,  Phje^  4e.  Jahr^ 
lHI«k  p.  A7<1 

•^>  0\\s  cit.,  |K  (9),  See«  al»e«  a  paper  '« On  the  Crania  of  the  Anctent  Bomaas,**  read  bj 
Uts  J.  It  lUvm,  befWe  the  lMli»h  Aivociati^Mk    $«^|4.,  ISoo^ 
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One  of  the  long-vexed,  but  still  unsolved  problems  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  ethnologist,  is  the  origin  and  affiliations  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  Whether  they  were  emigrants  from  a  foreign  land,  as, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  imply,  or 
whether,  as  most  modem  writers  contend,  they  are  really  indigenae, 
is  still  an  open  question.  Possessing  a  civilization  stretching  back  to, 
perhaps,  about  1000  years  B.C.,  a  cultivated  literature  and  great  phy- 
sical science,  an  elaborate  religious  system,  whose  machinery  rivalled 
in  complexity  the  colossal  Theisms  of  Hindostan  and  Egypt,  and  an 
artistic  development  of  a  high,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar  order, 
they  excelled  all  the  early  nations  of  Europe,  except  the  Greeks,  when 
in  their  palmiest  days.  Their  language  was  cognate  with  older  forms 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  tongues ;  but,  judging  from  the  figures 
represented  upon  the  coverings  of  sarcophagi^  in  painted  tombs,  and 
on  ceramic  productions,  their  physical  characters  distinguished  them 
effectually  from  the  surrounding  nations*  According  to  Prof.  E.  O. 
Miiller,  the  proportions  observed  in  these  figures  indicate  a  raee  of 
small  stature,  with  great  heads ;  short,  thick  arms,  and  a  clumsy  and 
inactive  conformation  of  body,  the  "obesos  et^pingues  Etruscos." 
They  appear  to  have  possessed  large,  round  fitces ;  a  thick  and  rather 
short  nose,  large  eyes,  a  well-marked  and  prominent  chin.*"  Ed» 
WARDS,  however,  speaks  of  observing  among  the  peasantry  of  Tus- 
cany (ancient  Etruria),  in  the  statues  and  busts  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  in  the  bas-reliefs  and  effigies  of  the  great  men  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  a  type  of  head  characterized  by  its  length  and  narrowness, 
by  a  considerable  frontal  development,  hj  a  long,  sharp-pointed,  and 
arched  nose. 

The     aahrie    AnthropoU-  Kg.  86. 

gique^  at  Paris,  contains  a 
"  Crdne  itru9que  donn6  par  Id 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte," 
from  a  photograph  of  which 
the  accompanying  figure  was 
reduced.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  conforma* 
tion  of  this  skull;  the  rude 
massiveness  of  structure,  the 
elevation  of  the  frontal  region,' 
the  flatness  of  the  crown,  and  ^  ,     ^ 

.,  ,  J     •        T        ^.  ^  CrAjII  f TBU8QUB. 

the  downward  mchnation  of 

the  parietal  bones  towards  the  frill  and  rounded  occiput.     Th4 

^ 

»  0.  MulUr,  AbhandluDg  der  Berlin,  Akiid.  1S18  nnd  1819,  eited  hf  Prielmrd,  ia  ">•- 
^^earches,"  &c.,  iii.  266: — but,  see,  en  these  philological  and  aiioh»ologiMl 
M.  Maury's  Chap.  I.,  and  M.  Pnlsskj's  Chap.  IL,  in  this  Tolume,  onli. 
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description  of  Miiller  coincides  very  well  with  the  appearance  of 

this  skull, 

^«-  8«-  In  Fig.  S6  the  reader  has 

before  him  another  peculiar 
type  —  and  a  unique  speci- 
men—  of  skull,  that  of  the 
Ancient  Phoenicians,  the  «ea- 
wanderers  (a  name  their  habits 
suggest  and  justify),  the  bold 
navigators  and  commercial 
traders  of  antiquity,  who,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century, 
B.  Q.J  had  dared  the  waters  of 
Phohioiah.  the  Atlantic,  and,  perhaps, 

doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  in  their  fearless  explorations ;  and  whose  language,  after  being 

lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  has  lately  been  deciphered,  and  its 

long-hidden  secrets  revealed  to  the  world.^ 

"IreoeWed  this  highlj^inierestmg  relio,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "from  M.  F.  Fresnel,  the 
distingaiBhed  French  archnologist  and  traTeUer  [since  deceased,  February,  1866^  at 
Bagdad,  in  the  midst  of  NincTite  explorations],  with  the  following  memorandum,  a.  d. 
1847: — 'Cr&ne  provenant  des  cayes  s^pulohrales  de  Ben-Cjemma,  dans  llle  de  Malte. 
Ce  cr&ne  paratt  avoir  appartenu  2k  un  indiyidu  de  la  race  qui,  dans  les  temps  les  plus 
anoiens,  oooupait  la  cdte  septentrionale  de  rAfHque,  el  les  ties  adjacentes/  "*^ 

This  cranium  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  interesting  anecdote 
narrated  by  the  late  Dr.  Patterson,  in  his  graceful  Memoir,  as 
illustrating  the  wonderful  power  of  discrimination,  the  tactns  vinM, 
acquired  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  long  and  critical  study  of  cranio- 
graphy.«*  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  many  singular 
and  interesting  associations  inseparably  connected  with  its  antiquity, 
its  introduction  here  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  a  lively  sense 
of  interest  by  those  engaged  in  these  studies.  It  is  in  many  respects 
a  peculiar  skull.  In  a  profile  view,  the  eye  quickly  notices  the 
remarkable  length  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter.  This  feature 
gives  to  the  whole  head  an  elongated  appearance,  which  is  much 
heightened  by  the  general  narrowness  of  the  calvaria,  the  backward 
slope  of  the  occipital  region,  und  the  strong  prognathous  tendency 
of  the  maxillae.  The  contour  of  the  coronal  region  is  a  long  oval, 
which  recalls  to  the  mind  the  kumbe-kephalic  form  of  Wilson. 
The  moderately  well-developed  forehead  is  notable  for  its  regularity. 
In  its  form  and  general  characters  the  face  is  sui  generis.    It  may 

M  8m  Polflckj's  Chap.  L,  p.  129-187,  ante, 

*M  8m  Morton's  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Man  and  the  Inferior  Animals.      Philnda.,  1849. 

Htt.  1962. 
**  0#«  TjrpM  of  Mankind,  p.  x1. 
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not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  double  wedge,  for  the  facial  bones  are 
not  only  inclined  downwards  and  remarkably  forward,  thus  tapering 
towards  the  chin,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the 
malar  bones  and  the  inferior  maxillary  rami  they  appear  laterally 
compressed,  sloping  gently,  on  both  sides,  from  behind  forwards, 
towards  the  median  line.  The  lower  jaw  is  large,  and  much  thrown 
forwards.  The  slope  of  the  superior  maxilla  forms  an  angle  with 
the  horizon  of  about  45°.  Notwithstanding  this  inclination  of  the 
maxilla,  the  incisor  teeth  are  so  curved  as  to  be  nearly  vertical. 
Hence  the  prognathism  of  the  jaws  is  quite  peculiar,  differing,  as  it 
does,  from  that  of  the  Eskimo  cranium  already  alluded  to,  and  fix)m 
the  true  African  skulls  presently  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  consideration  of  European  types,  we  pass  next  to  the  sup- 
posed primeval  home  of  the  human  family.  In  the  mountainous 
but  fertile  region  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Caspian  Seas,  dwell  numerous  tribes,  speaking  mutually  unintelli- 
gible languages,  and  differing  in  physical  characters.  From  this 
region  were  the  harems  of  the  Turk  and  Persian  supplied  with  those 
beautiful  Georgian  and  Circassian  females,  who  have,  to  no  small 
extent,  imparted  their  physical  excellence  to  the  former  people. 
Some  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  languages  spoken  in  this  small  area 
may  be  obtained  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  at  Dioscurias, 
a  small  sea-port  town,  the  ancient  commerce  with  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  was  carried  on  through  the  intervention  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  interpreters. 

This  Caiicasian  group  of  races,  comprising  the  Circassian  or  Elabar*- 
dian  race,  the  Absne  or  Abassians,  the  Oseta  or  Iron,  the  Mizjeji,  the 
Lesgians,  and  the  Georgians,  is  classed  by  Latham,  singularly  enough, 
with  the  Mongolidse.  In  alluding  to  their  physical  conformation,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  '^  modified  Mongols,"  although  he  confesses  his 
inability  to  an^^er  the  patent  physiolo^cal  objections  to  such  an 
arrangement — objections  based  upon  the  symmetry  of  shape  and 
delicacy  of  complexion  on  the  part  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians.   .- 

'*  The  really  scientific  portion  of  these  anfttomieal  reasons"  (for  connecting  the  aboTe 
gi^p  with  the  European  nations),  says  he»  "consists  in  a  single  fact,  which  was  as  follows: 
— Blnmenbach  had  a  solitary  Georgian  sknH,  and  that  solitary  Georgian  skull  was  the  finest 
in  his  collection,  that  of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence,  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
sknil  of  the  more  organiied  dirisions  of  our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gaye  its  name  to 
the  type,  and  introdnced  the  term  Caueatian.  Nerer  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to 
science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of  posthnmons  mischief,  by  the  head  of  this  well-shipped 
female  from  Georgia.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  a  fair  sample  of  all  Georgian  skulla.  It 
might  or  might  not  be.  I  only  lay  before  critics  the  amount  of  induction  that  they  hkft 
gone  upon."  ** 

M  The  Varieties  of  Man,  pp.  105,  111,  108.    The  attention  of  the  reader  is  direetad  to 
•  the  following  paragraph,  descriptiTe  of  the  Georgian  cranium  referred  to  aboft*    ' 
form  of  this  head  is  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  that  it  attracts  the  attentte 


■» 
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;*.iiCAJ*M-^'«    T*H'. 


T^.  ST.  Sow  Morton's  Collection  con- 

tains tbnr  well-marked  Circas- 
sian heads, — ^two  male  and  two 
female* — which,  although  they 
do  not  strictlv  coincide  in  stmc- 
ttrw  and  confignration  with  the 
G^'»ryian  sknll,  nevertheless  ap- 
proximate more  decidedly  the 
Japhetic  or  European  form  than 
the  Mongolian,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  cut  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  crania,  that 

# 

of  a  man,  setat  40  years,  and 
-tfivcttAl  cawcttr  of  90  cubic  inches.     The  calvaria  is 
Jl^i?t^^.•*w      ^  ^^^^  -v;^j:!ar{Y  anrhed,  and  in  size  considerably  exceeds 
'***  '**'**^*>.i  *H*>«vrt>«*tt*  M^«^?^n  the  vertical,  transverse,  and  lon- 
"  ,    L>^  ^tf^  $ttolt  as  to  convey  to  the  eye  an  impression 
*  "V^xlartrv  of  structure.     The  high  and  broad  fore- 
***'*^"*      _.     -^  Ti.4n^cal  rejrion  a  continuous  and  svmmetrical 
'*"**     ^  vctvii'  ?#  foil  and  prominent    The  face  is  strongly 
^ "     ^xK*rate  in  size ;  the  nasal  bones  prominent ; 
^       4tt<*I^  **i  rounded ;  the  teeth  vertical ;  the  maxilla 
"?  ^  ohin  prominent.    The  fulness  of  the  face, 
jM^ral  want  of  angularity,  decidedly  separate 
7  xi^^iuccJian  tj'pe,  as  represented  by  the  Kalmuck 
*^-  jflai  described.    Did  space  permit,  other  differ- 

^g^^  teiT  well  with  the  descriptions  of  these 

^■joWttOt  travellers.    The  Circassians  who  call 

Yjfcpl  (Zychi  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  Tcher- 

•Iways  been  celebrated  for  their  personal 

«MMt  lhat«  among  the  Nottahaizi  tribe,  evenr 

jll^llfdly  handsome.*'    **The  men."  says 


'1 

lu 


Ko.U 


t^ 

4 


The  vertical  and  frontal  regions  f -rm  a  larve 

at  the  tcmplcB ;  the  forehea*!  is  high  anJ 

OTcr  the  Ihce.     The  cheek-bon«s  are  smil, 

^^^  eilit,  9ad  gtn^j  toncil  back.     The  ^up^nri'iiry 

Mid  are  aaoothly  coBtinncd  into  the  brl  ijre  of 

^ll  te^lf-twrBcd  arch.     The  alreolar  pn.>:e?<e<  ire 

Ib  the  vhole  ftractare.  there  :<  n*.  ch:=g 

eaee,  it  oecvpics  a  midale  p!:tce  Ixtweea 

evie^v  in  whkh  the  face  is  flatt^ne*!.  ui-1 

the  ftnehead  ia  eoatracted.  and  the  javi 
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Pallas,  ^^  especially  among  the  higher  classeB,  are  mostly  of  a  tall 
stature,  thin  form,  but  Herculean  Btructore.  They  are  very  slender 
about  the  loins,  have  small  feet,  and  uncommon  strength  in  their 
arms.  They  possess,  in  general,  a  truly  Roman  and  martial  appear- 
ance. The  women  are  not  uniformly  Circassian  beauties,  but  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  formed,  have  a  white  skin,  dark-brown  or 

black  hair,  and  regular  features I  have  met  with  a  greater 

number  of  beauties  among  them  than  in  any  other  unpolished 
nation."^  Says  Klaproth, — "  They  have  brown  hair  and  eyes,  long 
feces,  thin,  straight  noses,  and  elegant  forms."**  "Their  profile 
approaches  nearest  the  Grecian  model,"  writes  Morton,  "  and  fells 
little  short  of  the  beau-ideal  of  classic  sculpture."^  The  Abassians, 
probably  autochthones  of  the  north-west  Caucasus,  —  "are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  neighbouring  nations  by  their  narrow  feces,  by 
the  figure  of  their  heads,  which  are  compressed  on  both  sides,  by  the 
shortness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fex^,  by  their  prominent  noses  and 
dark-brown  hair."^^  From  all  accounts,  the  Georgians,  "a  people 
of  European  features  and  form,"  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  Circassians  in  physical  endowments.  According  to  REiNXGOfl, 
the  Georgian  women  are  even  more  beautiful  than  the  Circassians.^ 
"  Le  sang  de  G6orgie,"  says  Chardjn,  "  est  le  plus  beau  de  I'Orient, 
et  je  puis  dire,  du  monde.  Je  n'ai  pas  remarquS  un  visage  laid  en 
ce  pays-l^  parmi  I'un  et  Tautre  sexe,  mais  j'y  en  ai  vu  d'ang6- 
Uques."^ 

The  extreme  south-eastern  section  of  the  European  ethnic  area, 
occupying  mainly  the  table-land  of  Iran,  is  represented  in  the  Moiv 
tonian  Collection  by  six  Armenian,  two  Persian,  and  one  Affghan 
skulL  A  general  family  resemblance  pervades  all  these  crania. 
They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the 
face,  and  shortness  of  head.  In  the  Armenian  skull,  the  forehead  ia 
narrow  but  well  formed,  the  convexity  expanding  upwards  and  bacfe^ 
wards  towards  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  laterally  towards  the 
temporal  bones.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  is  between  the 
parietal  bosses.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  flatness  of  the  oc- 
ciput, gives  to  the  coronal  region  an  outline  somewhat  resembling  a 
triangle  with  all  three  angles  truncated,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 
looking  posteriorly.  In  fact,  the  whole  form  of  the  calvaria  is  such 
as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  observer  with  a  sense  of  squareness 

s*  Trayels  in  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Riusian  Empire,  I.  898. 

**  Trayels  in  Caaea«an  CountriM. 

»>  Crania  Americana,  p.  8.  si  Klaproth,  Caacaraflr  p.  267. 

^^  Allgemeine  historische-topographisohe  Beschreibong  des  Kanlwiuii. 

"■  Voyages  en  Perse,  I.,  171. 
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and  aDgularity.  The  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  moderate ;  the 
malar  bones  small,  flat,  and  retreating;  the  zygomatic  processes 
slender,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  fietce  resembling  that  of  the 
Circassians,  from  which  latter  it  differs  in  being  shorter.  The  Per- 
sian head  is  less  angular,  the  firontal  re^on  broader,  the  occiput 
fuller,  and  the  malar  bones  larger.  The  lower  jaw  is  small  and 
rather  round.  The  Affghan  skull — that  of  a  boy,  aged  about  six- 
teen years — resembles,  in  several  respects,  the  Hindoo  type  already 
described. 

The  Byro- Arabian  or  Semitic  race,  comprising  the  Arabians,  As- 
syrians, Chaldseans,  Hebrews,  and  cognate  tribes,  also  falls  within 
the  European  area. 

"  The  physical  conformation  of  the  Arabs  proper,"  says  Morton, 
"  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Circassians,  although, 
especially  in  the  women,  it  possesses  much  less  of  the  beautiful.  •  •  . 
The  Arab  face  is  a  somewhat  elongated  oval,  with  a  delicately-pointed 
chin,  and  a  high  forehead.  Their  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  full  of 
vivacity ;  their  eye-brows  are  finely  arched ;  the  nose  is  narrow  and 
gently  aquiline,  ihe  lips  thin,  and  the  mouth  small  and  expressive."^ 
In  another  place,  he  says :  "  The  head  (of  the  southern  or  peninsular 
Arabs)  is,  moreover,  comparatively  small,  and  the  forehead  rather 
narrow  and  sensibly  receding;  to  which  may  often  be  added  a  meagre 
and  angular  figure,^  long,  slender  limbs,  and  large  knees." ^  Mr. 
Frazer  thus  describes  the  physiognomy  of  the  genuine  Arabs.  "  The 
countenance  was  generally  long  and  thin ;  the  forehead  moderately 
high,  with  a  rounded  protuberance  near  its  top ;  the  nose  aquiline ; 
the  mouth  and  chin  receding,  giving  to  the  line  of  the  profile  a  cir- 
cular rather  than  a  straight  character ;  the  eye  deep  set  under  the 
brow,  dark,  and  bright."^  According  to  Db  Pages,  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert  between  Bassora  and  Damascus  have  a  large,  ardent,  black 
eye,  a  long  face,  features  high  and  regular,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  a  physiognomy  peculiarly  stem  and  severe."^ 

The  famous  Baron  Larret  asserts  that  the  skulls  of  the  Arabians 
display  "  a  most  perfect  development  of  all  the  internal  organs,  as 

well  as  of  those  which  belong  to  the  senses Independently 

of  the  elevation  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  and  its  almost  spherical 
form,  the  surface  of  the  jaws  is  of  great  extent,  and  lies  in  a  straight 
or  perpendicular  line ;  the  orbits,  likewise,  are  wider  than  they  are 

"*  Craii.  Americana,  p.  18. 

0&  "Totitcs  leurs  formes  sont  angalenses,"  says  Denon;  'Menr  barbe  courte  et  &  m^ches 
pointnes."     Voyage  en  Fgypte,  I.,  p.  92. 
"•  Crnn.  JBgyptiaca,  p.  47.  "^  NarratiTe  of  a  Journey  in  Khorasan. 

"•  Travels  roand  the  World. 
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l»\\y  seen  in  the  crania  of  Europeana,  and  thfiy  are  somewhat  lees 
inclined  backwards;  the  alveolar  arches  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
they  are  well  supplied  with  veiy  white  and  regular  teeth ;  the  caninee, 
especially,  project  but  little.  The  Arabs  eat  little,  and  seldom  of 
animal  food.  We  are  also  convinced  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
fire  thinner  in  the  Arab  than  in  other  races,  and  more  dense  in 
proportJon  to  their  size,  which  is  proved  I)y  their  greater  trauepo- 
rency."^ 

The  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  Arabian  cranial  type  from 

VI  subjoined  figure,  representing  soveral  Bktaweee  of  the  Isthmus 
Suez  (Noa.  766-770,  of  the  Mortonian  Collection.) 


Rg.8& 


(Bdilawes  of  Istlimus). 


figs.  S9  and  40  represent  the  profile  and  facial  views  of  an  ancient 
nyrian  skull,  obtained,  by  Br.  Layard,  from  an  ancient  mound, 


AtrOIKMT  AlBISIAH. 


[  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  representationa 
bere  given  are  reductions  from  natural-size  drawings  sent  to  Dr. 
NOTT  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Shelfon,  StaflbrdBhire,  who,  in  an 
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L  «,  p.  774. 
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accompanyiag  letter,  vouohea  for  their  general  accuracy  and  fiutli- 
fulnosB  to  nature. 


"ThUBkiill,''n7Bl>r.  Non,  "IsT«rylnt««Bang,iii  Bereral  points  of  view. 
■Ih  eonSmu  bittory  bj  shoiring  that  nana  bat  ft  high  '  CftQCMUa'  noe  eonld  bft*«  MhlMtd 
H  mMb  p«fttn*a&     TIi*  mtatanmuM  takan  thtm  the  dniving  aia  — 

Longitudintl  dUnuter,  T(  inobM. 

TruisreiN  "  6|      " 

Twtioil  "  6J     ■" 

"It  ii  probttble  thftt  the  pnrietkl  dimmetor  Is  larger  than  the  nMararemant  henslraii 
bttMQM,  powwmor  of  onlj  front  and  prolle  Tievt,  1  think  theee  niaj  not  expraas  Urij 
the  poaterioT  parta  of  tha  hawL  nera  Are  but  two  he«da  in  Hortoti'a  whole  Egpfiaa 
•arieaof  eqnal  uae,  and  tbaia  are  'PaUmiat'  *ar  nan  than  two  nqnallj large  IhroogtiaM 
hli  Aneriean  aeriea.  Daniel  Webater'a  head  meaBorcd  — longitadiDal  diameter,  7}  ineliaa; 
traaarana,  &( ;  rartleal,  6} :  and  oompariaon  will  ahow  that  the  AMyTian  head  ia  bnt  a 
fNwtioD  tha  amallar  of  the  two." 

"TUa  Aa^rian  head,  noMatar,  la  luoaffcabla  for  Itg  cleat  raamManea  to  aereisl  of 
Uorton'a  BB7ptian  aariea,  alMaad  vnder  lb«  'Palaagio  form.'  It  thai  adda  anothv 
powerful  oonflmatiaa  to  the  llMt  tbia  Toloma  ('TTpee  of  Mankind')  eatabliahea,  ni., 
tint  the  Egn**'v*>  *'^  *^  monnMMtal  timsB,  wera  a  mixed  people,  and  in  all  biaUrieal 
•gaa  wvra  hdA  amalganatad  witt  Chald^  lacaa.  Any  ona,  Ikwiliar  with  awd^  who 
wiU  MBpan  thia  Aa^iian  head  wiA  the  ba— tifnl  Egrplian  acriea  Gaagr^ad  in  the 
Crmmit  JtggfliaM,  eannot  Ul  lo  ba  atmok  with  ita  re— mblance  to  man;  of  the  lattO',  aran. 
■or*  ftindblj  than  anatomiata  win,  thraogh  «ar  small,  if  aeonnta,  waod<ota." 

Hfr  -ti-  The  &iiiiliar  Hebmc  type  is  rtsef 

well  shown  in  Fig.  41  (No.  842  of  the 
Mortonian  Collection),  representing  a 
mummied  craniam,  taken  from  an 
Egrptinn  sepulchre.  "This  head," 
writes  Mortox,  "posaesees  ^«at  in- 
terest, on  account  of  its  decided  He- 
brew features,  of  which  manj  ex- 
amples are  extant  on  the  mona> 
ments"  (of  Egypt).  The  fragmentaiy 
CtflMMf  AmcI  fnm  Kimyw^H  (Fig.  42,  on  next  page),  affords  an  &:cel> 
lent  id€«  of  the  higher  and  more  ancient  Chaldteic  type. 

I  hasten  to  complete  the  condideration  of  Cancasian  types  hj  refers 
ring  briefljr  to  the  pecoliariries  presented  by  Egyptian  crania.    Dr. 

>•  lUl  ana  lh«  h«w]  of  Tabstar  is  saipasMd  hj  tha  Aafl  ef  a  Otf—  fcakar.  in  tht 
Muann  tt  th*  CBiTtnilT  *f  Uiainille,  whi«h  Prof.  T.  Q.  Rimxnaox.  with  the  airiitata 
<t  Prvf.  R  ^iLiiXAS.  Ja..  fooad  lo  pwiMaa  the  mrai>rdinu7  iutcvnal  eapadly  itf  13&.TT 
««la«  iBchm.  uJ  t^>  pniwat  ih*  folk^winf  exteraal  mesforaaawla: 

OM«p(l*.fr«MaI.  t  lon«i«aCMl  IJaiiiilM S(  ta*i>. 

fK-paiixaL  «r  tnawiamt  AaMaaar . 4     *■ 

VT<i<»l  dia»  (Wr— ..„  „,  —,.„_„._...„.____ ™™.     t|      •' 

CErromfrrMw* „.„,__....„ „_„_„^  3|      " 

iVtr  the  t*n*x.  Wtwew  Ih*  e«MM  ot-Aa  anfimy  ■■itawaa...  141      " 
»>»  Ftmmti  nf  Btmm  Jmwtm^.     If?  T.  6.  RiehaidMs,  IL  D.     F»il>ia,.  18H.p.  IW. 
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8  severely  learned  and  ao 
cnrate  labors  in  this  field  are  too 
well  known  to  the  scientific  world 
to  render  neccBeary  in  tbia  place  any 
lengtbened  craniqgrapbic  description 
oftheexceedinglyaneient  and  highly 
civilized  occupants  of  the  claaaiciVtfo. 
tiea  TeUru.  PremiBing  that  the  popn- 
tation  of  Egypt,  even  in  very  remote 
times,  was  exceedingly  mixed,  that 
tlie  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  Nile 
contain  Negroid  aa  well  as  Caucasian 
crania,  and  that,  among  the  latter, 
Morton  distinguished  tliree  distinot 
forms  or  varieties — the  Egyptian  pro- 
per, the  Pelasgic,  and  Semitic,  —  I 
proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  first  two  of  these  varietiea, 
by  means  of  the  following  concise  extracts  and  expressive  illustrations, 
taken  at  random  from  Crania  ^gyptiaca. 

"  The  Eg)-ptian  form  diifers  from  the  Pelasgie  in  having  a  narrow 
and  more  receding  forehead,  while,  the  face  being  more  prominent, 
the  facial  angle  is  consequently  less.  The  noee  is  Btraight  or  aqui- 
line, the  face  angular,  the  features  often  sharp,  and  the  hair  nnifonnly 
long,  soft,  and  curling The  subjoined  wood-cut  (Fig.  48) 

Fig.  43.  Hg.  44. 
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illustrates  a  remarkable  head,  which  may  setre  as  a  type  of  the  genu- 
ine Egyptian  conformation.  The  long  oval  cranium,  the  receding 
forehead,  gently  aquiline  noee,  and  retracted  chin,  together  wi&  the 
marked  diatance  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  long,  smootii 
hair,  are  all  characterietic  of  the  monumeQtal  Egyptian,"  and  well 
shown  in  Fige.  44, 45, 46  {retro).  "  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  most 
deficient  part  of  the  Egyptian  flknll  is  the  coronal  repon,  which  is 
extremely  low,  while  the  posterior  chamber  is  remarkably  fall  aod 
prominent." 
The  Pelas^c  form  is  repreaontod  in  Fig.  47  —  "A  heantiftilly- 
f.     jj  formed  head,  with  a  forehead  high,  fall, 

and  nearly  vertical,  a  good  coronal  re^on, 
and  largely  developed  occiput  The  nasal 
bones  are  long  and  straight,  and  the  whole 
&cial  Btmcture  delicately  proportioned. 
Age  between  80  and  85  years.  Internal 
capaci^  88  cubic  inches ;  facial  angle  81^. 
Peltugie  form," — and  in  Fig.  48,  —  "Head 
Rg.«. 


of  a  woman  of  thirty,  of  a  fitnlt- 
less  Caucasian  mould.  The  hair, 
which  is  in  profiision,  is  of  a  dark 
brown  tint,  and  delicately  curled. 

Pela^e/orm."  Fig.  49,  originally  delineated  in  Napoleon's  Deteriptioh 
<tt  tSgypte,  admirably  illustrates  the  Egyptian  type  or  configuration. 
Of  tiie  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
rural  Egyptiaus,  aa  excellent  idea  may  be  obt^ned  ftvm  the  engrar- 
ing  on  next  page  (Fig.  50),  representing  five  skulls  of  this  people. 
"  The  skull  of  the  Fellah  ia  strikingly  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian. It  is  long,  narrow,  somewhat  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  veiy 
prominent  in  the  occiput  The  coronal  re^oa  is  low,  the  forehead 
moderately  receding,  the  nasal  bones  long  and  nearly  straight  the 
cheek-bones  small,  the  maxillary  re^on  slightiy  prognathous,  and 
the  whole  cranial  structure  thin  and  delicate.    But,  notwithstanding 


those  re»emb)&Dces  between  the  Fellah  and  Egyptian  eknlls,  the  latter 
podscea  what  maj  be  called  an  tnUohgieal  expreanon  pecoliar  to 
themselves,  and  not  eeen  in  the  Fellah." 

According  to  Fbdmbb,  the  skall  of  the  Fellah  is  broadw  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  Arab.*" 

:.  51  representa  a  Coptic  cranium,  which  Morton  describee  t 


Fig.  61. 


"elongated,  narrow,  but 
otherwise  mediately  de- 
veloped in  front,  with 
great  breadth  and  fulness 
in  the  whole  posterior  re- 
gion. The  nasal  bones, 
thou^  prominent,  are 
broad,  short,  and  concave, 
and  the  npper  jaw  is 
everted.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  distance  be- 
tween the  eyes."*" 

Turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  hnman  sknll-^pes  chft- 
racterizing  the  so-called  African  Realm — a  region  cot  o^  as  it  were, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  vast  Saharan  Beaert,  once  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  bat  now  constituting  a  natural  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  organic  worlds  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

A  glance  at  a  large  chart  or  map  of  ^e  African  continent,  as  at 
present  known  to  us,  reveals  the  various  races  or  nations  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  distributed  in  a  somewhat  triangular  manner. 
The  apex  of  this  triangle,  composed  of  the  Hottentot  fiimily,  coin- 
cides  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  the  two  sides 
are  represented  by  the  tribes  of  the  western  and  eastern  coasts ; 
while  the  base,  skirting  the  sands  of  Sahara,  and  stretching  from 

•"  IHe  UelMTblalbad  der  >mLsrptiieh«a  UenMhamte.  Ton  Dr.  Fnu  Pr«Mr,  HBBelwi 
IBM,  p.  18. 

■•■  CraBis  Xgjf&te^  p.  67. 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  is  composed  of  numerous  and  diversified  tribes,  who,  under 
the  influences  of  Arabian,  Berber,  and  other  foreign  immigrations, 
have  assumed,  in  general,  a  higher  character  than  those  of  the  South 
African  family.  This  triangular  area  of  AfricaQ  types  incloses  a 
terra  ineognitay  towards  which  the  ethnologist  already  looks  for 
remarkable  revelations.*^  It  would  require  many  pages  to  describe 
the  cranial  characters  of  the  numerous  indigenous  and  exotic  tribes 
—  some  exceedingly  ancient,  and  some  quite  modem — which  the 
traveller  beholds  in  journeying  fix)m  Cape  Verde  to  Abyssinia,  thence 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  to^the  point  of  departure  on  the 
western  coast  A  very  brief  representation,  therefore,  of  some  of 
tlio  principal  cranial  types  must  here  suffice. 

Blumbnbaoh  has  already  commented  upon  the  number  and  diversity 
of  African  skull-forms.  He  figures  six  African  heads  in  the  Deeadeit, 
all  difiering  from  each  other  in  frontal  development,  prominence 
of  the  maxillie,  configuration  of  chin,  &c.  This  diversity  of  form 
is  still  better  shown  by  the  African  heads  contained  in  the  Mortonian 
Oollootion  :  from  which  series  I  select,  as  the  peculiar  type  of  Afiica, 
not  the  highest,  but  a » specimen  of  the  lowest  form — that  of  the 
woi^lly-haiivil,  prognathous  man,  the  true  Xegro  (Fig.  62,  on  next 
(vigoV  Ii)  iUung  so,  I  b\it  follow  the  example  of  Lawbencb,  and  the 
advioD  of  MI'llkr,  Zkcxe,  and  others.    That  the  head  here  figured 

•a  Al  *  iii«^ii|t  of  tKe  Acmdw^j  of  Mfttana  Seiences  of  Phikdelplua,  bdd  Oetobcr  16tik, 
1)^^  ^«  Mr«  Ca9»ix  Mitto«acfd.  tlMt  M.  Ducliaillii  ir»s  about  to  retnre  to  Wwtuu  Afirieft»  te 
tlie  |mrpo»e»  «xch»iT«)y«  of  ipeofmpldcAl  expK>T»tioii,  and  the  coQectioa  of  ol^eeCs  of  Nalnnl 
H^^ionr.  ATTamt»i»ttt»  hart  beca  ma<io  to  wcnre,  for  the  cabinet  o^  this  Soeiclj,  the 
cvtWciUHM  of  BiT\l»  «tf|>ee)al^r«  and  abo  of  5ome  other  objects.  Mr.  Cassiii  cxpluBed  Ae 
ftttorU  de(M$«  of  the  Kxpe\iituMik  which  vas  to  pas:^  from  Cape  Lopes*  1^  SL  latitiide. 
K^wanb  the  »ap|^>tf«^i  j^Hi^ce  of  the  l\m|»  RiTer,  vith  the  inteatioii  of  attemptiBg  to  rmeh 
ll»  source.  Mr.  IHK^Hunu  ha$  alre*^^  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  this  put 
of  AfVtea  than  ai^r  other  white  Man.  The  coast  is  unknovn  farther  inland  than  tnm 
twmX^  V>  t«y«it5^^  milo^  except  lo  ^^^mk  tiiere  haTini:  been  no  exploratioa  of  Aat 
p*rt  c4^  AfVica.  M.  mfechaiUn  had  beea  on  the  Rxrxn  Moonda  and  Mo«ni.  had  tnend  tte 
latter  lo  it»  w4iI>^K  and  had  aMertaine^  the  easbtence  of  hijch  »o«nta:as«  probnblf  a  «an- 
tUHHktM  or  5p«r  of  the  Atia»  ranf^N  and  s«ch  farther  jonth  than  is  to  be  f&mmd  m  aaj 
p<ibKjh»i  «Af<!k  A»c<her  (hct  aM^ctained  br  hiM.  is  the  exb<ence  ^  a 
natkoaw  of  nwurlMd  Xckciv  character,  knowm  a»  the  IVwein  Xatioe*  whkh  he 
tWmi  i^^  ^>  4^Yy«  mi^EJbvc^  IVrir  <\HKatrT  extewb  acTv^S'  fK«i  the  AMrtes  of  tke 
f«v<^>>r  V  %^  5«.Hfc7ce»  of  the  N:Vf^  jL»i  the  3ati.>n  ^  p?\>s:«Kt  that  letta  j»<  1  bj 
.s.VT^'C-.'fTjt^Y  AiM«v>w>>JK^  t\e  NIV  It  15  a  wj^r^ke  asi  caa^iibal  £arv?a.  caa^a^td  in  a|Eri- 
«i>a-y.  "^s-^  w^ae'jfcm*^:^  res^ratVfii^^  In  thl*  nrr^wvH  she  As^kAstee^  a=»i  IV^.^oners.  It  dit- 
)KhvT<(  rW  >^jV*(«t  inigTste  ^  «TiV»t>j«  Ty<  jJSwrryd  aaton^  ti«e  tn»  Xecr^wsw 
aai  a»<kV«|i;v  t\f  tW  TVffoeo..  a'lfijt  ^^  vVnvulx*  itt:ica&  M.  l^-&;aE!>a  toMvsaia 
ajeamt^ti'  a»  an  ei^rAwir.  Se  hdK»  ^^i^  Vmu^  ^  the  c^^«a«rr.  9  esrJreN^  a««SBa»>dL  !q 
weX  tw>  ^  tW  Hi^jpaa^iHt^  aaNi  wattctaajis  rVKvi^'^  t^  Nf^r*/  ..-^;arac«er.  Be  friifmwj 
V  i*»»wwt  »ic^Nr  wtth  Mtt^v»  ^  MA^mo  ftynk  oach  trtV  4an.^^(H«tv»^r  mi  d 
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(No.  983  of  the   Collection)  is  Fig.  62. 

neither  an  unuBual  nor  exagge- 
rated form,  18  rendered  evident 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Creole 
Negro  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Frichard's  laborioos  Reaearchea 
into  the  Phytieal  MiUory  of  Man- 
kind, with  the  drawings  of  Samdi- 
FORT,***  and  Camper,*"  or  with  the 
skul!  represented  on  Plate  VliL  Kioeo,  . 

of  Lawrence'*  Ijecturea.     Indeed, 

this  latter  drawing  presents  a  more  degraded  form  than  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  general  typical  resemblance,  however,  is  so 
great,  that  I  transcribe,  without  hesitation  and  for  self-evident  rea- 
sons, the  following  description  by  Lawbehcs: 

"The  flrontoT  At  hcftd,  inelndiag  the  forehead  uid  taat,  is  comprtMed  lateraUj,  aod 
CDDsidanblj  eloogated  towarda  the  front ;  henoB  the  length  of  the  whole  ikoll,  from  the 
teetb  to  the  oooiput,  la  conuderable.  It  fomu,  in  thia  re^eot,  the  BtrongtBt  oontiaat  to 
that  globolar  ihape  which  some  of  the  CaooaaiaD  races  present,  and  which  ia  verj  remark- 
able in  the  Turk.  —  The  eapaeitj  of  the  craninm  ia  redocsd,  parttoolarl;  in  ila  trout 
part.  .  .  .  The  face,  on  the  contrarj,  is  enlai^ed.  The  frontal  bone  ia  ahorter,  and,  aa 
well  as  the  parietal,  less  excsTated  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  Enropean;  the  lemponl 
ridge  monnta  higher,  and  the  space  which  it  includes  is  mach  more  considerable.  The 
front  of  the  skull  Mems  compressed  into  a  narrow  keel-Uke  form  between  the  two  powerfol 
temporal  muscles,  which  rise  nearlj  to  the  highest  part  of  the  head ;  and  has  a  oompressed 
fignre,  which  is  not  equally  marked  in  the  entire  head,  on  aooooni  of  the  thickness  of  Ihe 
muscles.  Instead  of  the  ample  swell  of  the  forehead  and  Tertei,  which  rises  t>etween  and 
completclj  surmoiuits  the  comparatiTel;  weak  temporal  mnscleB  of  the  European,  we  oUcn 
see  onlj  a  small  space  left  between  the  two  temporal  ridges  in  the  Ethiopian.  —  The  fora- 
men magnum  is  larger,  and  lies  farther  back  in  the  head;  the  other  openings  for  the 
passage  of  the  ueireB  are  larger.  —  The  bon;  substance  is  denser  and  harder ;  the  aidea 
of  the  skull  thicker,  and  the  whole  weight  conseqnenUy  more  eonnderable.  —  The  bonj 
apparatus  employed  in  mastication,  and  in  forming  receptaelsi  for  the  ot|[ana  of  sense,  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  adTantsgeoiisI;  eonstmcted  for  powerftd  effeet,  than  in  the 
races  where  more  eitennve  use  of  eiperienee  and  reason,  and  greater  oiTiSiBtion,  snpplj 
the  place  of  animal  strength.  —  If  the  bonea  of  the  faee  in  the  Kegro  were  taken  as  a  bads, 
and  a  eranlmn  were  added  (o  them  of  the  same  relatiTe  magnitade  which  it  poBseases  in  the 
European,  a  receptacle  for  the  brain  would  be  required  much  larger  than  in  the  latter  ease. 
However,  we  find  it  eonsideraUj  smaller.  Thus  the  intelleotoal  part  is  lessened,  the  ani- 
mal organs  are  enlai^ed :  proportions  are  produoed  just  opposite  to  those  whioh  are  fonnd 
in  the  Orecian  ideal  model.  .  .  .  The  narrow,  low,  and  alanting  forehead,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  jaws  into  a  kind  of  mniile,  giro  to  this  head  an  animal  ehanettt',  whioh  eannet 
eaeape  the  most  cursory  examination.  ...  It  la  sufficiently  obriotu,  that  on  a  vertiaal 

■"  Unsenm  Acad.  Lagd.  BaUT.,  t  1,  tab.  S. 

*•>  Dissertat  snr  lea  Varietts  Natorelles,  fte.,  tab.  L,  flg.  8.  —  Rnee  wriUng  0m  ab«*«i  a 
number  of  bamin  crania  and  casts,  formeriy  bekmi^g  to  Dr.  Harlan'a  CollealloB,  havt 
been  presented  to  the  Academy,  b;  Hr.  Harlan.  Among  these,  il  the  ei 
shall,  cloHely  resembling  the  heads  abore  alluded  to. 
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antno-posterior  seetion  of  the  head,  the  area  of  the  face  will  be  more  considerablA  in  pit»- 
pordon  to  that  of  the  cranium,  in  such  a  skull,  than  in  the  fine  Eoropean  forms.  —  The 
larger  and  stronger  jaws  require  more  powerfU  muscles.     The  temporal  foosa  is  much 
larger;  the  lidge  which  bounds  it  rises  higher  on  the  skull,  and  b  more  stronglj  marked, 
than  in  the  Eurt^pean.    The  thicknefs  of  the  muaenlar  mass  nay  be  estimated  fr^oai  the 
bonj  ai^  widan  which  it  descends  to  the  lower  jaw.    The  qrgoma  is  laifsr,  stronger, 
and  more  capadoos  in  the  Negro;  the  cheek-bones  pnj^et  remarkaUj,  and  are  Terj 
stn»|^  bvoad,  and  thick :  hence  they  afford  space  for  the  attachmoit  of  powerftd  mas> 
seten. — Tke  orbits,  and  particularly  their  external  apertures,  are  eapadooa. — Both 
catraaees  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  the  caii^  Itself  eonnderably  mat%  eapasioos^  tlie 
plates  and  windings  of  the  ethmoid  bone  more  oomplieated,  the  eribrifoim  lamella  mote 
extennTo,  than  in  the  European.    The  ossa  nasi  are  flat  and  short,  instead  of  forming  the 
bridge-like  convexity  which  we  see  in  the  European.    They  run  together  abore  into  an 
acute  angle,  which  makes  them  considerably  resemble  the  single  triangular  nasal  bone 
of  the  monkey. . .  .  The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remarkably  prolonged  in  front ;  its  alveo- 
lar  portioa  and  the  ineluded  incisor  teeth  are  oblique,  instead  of  being  peipendieular,  as  in 
the  European.    The  nasal  spine  at  the  entrance  of  the  nose  b  either  inconsiderable,  or 
entirely  deficient     The  palatine  arch  is  longer  and  more  ellipticaL     The  aWeolar  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw  stands  forward,  like  that  of  the  upper;  and  this  part  in  both  is  narrow, 
elongated,  and  elliptical.     The  chin,  instead  of  projecting  equally  with  the  teeth,  as  it 
does  in  the  European,  recedes  considerably  like  that  of  the  monkey. — The  characters 
of  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  obserred  in  the  genuine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus  summed 
up:   1.  Narrow  and  depressed  forehead;   the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorty:  the 
cavity  less,  both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  measurements.     2.  Occipital  foramen 
and  condyles  placed  Ikrther  back.     8.  Large  space  for  the  temporal  musdes.     4.  Great 
development  of  the  fkce.     fi.  Prominence  of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particularly  of  their 
alveolar  margins  and  teeth ;   consequent  obliquity  of  the  facial  line.     6.  Superior  incisors 
slanting.     7.  Chin  receding.     8.  Very  large  and  strong  sygomatic  arch  projecting  towards 
tiie  front     9.  Large  nasal  cavity.     10.  Small  and  flattened  ossa  nasi,  sometimes  consoli- 
dated,  and  running  into  a  point  above.  — In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  Negro 
structure  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  Monkey.     It  not  only  differs  ftt>m  tke 
Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  two  respects ;  the  intellectual  characters 
are  reduced,  the  animal  fbaturee  enlarged,  and  exaggerated.    In  such  a  skull  as  that  repre- 
sented in  the  eighth  plate,  wkitk,  mdeed.  Am  Urn  partiemlarfy  MtUded,  became  it  ia  abromglg 
d^araderiaedf  no  person,  however  little  conversant  with  natural  history  or  physiology,  eonU 
hSl  to  recognise  a  decided  approach  to  tiie  animal  form.     This  inferiority  of  organisation 
Is  attended  with  oorresponding  inferiority  of  faculties ;  which  may  be  proved,  not  so  mueh 
by  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  degraded  by  slavery,  as  by  every  fkct  in  tke  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Africa.**  *** 

Thus  much  fbr  the  cranial  physique  of  the  genuine  tropical  Negro, 
The  tribes  ot  Western  Africa  present  us  with  higher  forms  of  the 
skull,  and  less  degraded  physical  and  intellectual  traits.  These 
tribes,  divided  by  a  recent  writer  and  zealous  missionary,  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Wilson,  into  the  Senegambians,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Guineans,*"  for  the  most  part  dwell  in  small  isolated  communities, 
each  composed  of  a  few  villages,  and  having  an  aggregate  population 
varying  from  two  to  thirty  thousand.   Even  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee 


»«  Op.  dt,  pp.  i42,  a,  4-S. 

M  Ethnographic  View  of  Western  AlHea. 
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and  Dahomey,  the  largest  political  organizations  of  "Western  Africa, 
are  not  superior  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  to  some  of  ihn 
smaller  European  kingdoms.  According  to  Wilson,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  have  fixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  soil,  have  herds 
of  domestic  animals,  and  have  made  very  considerable  progress  in 
most  of  the  mechanic  arts.  That  the  various  tribes  differ  remarkably 
from  each  other  in  physiognomidEtl  characters,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  condensed  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  families. 

The  Mandingoes,  a  commercial  people  occupying  the  country  in 
which  the  Niger  takes  its  rise,  extending  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Bambouk,  Bambara,  and  Wuli,  and,  in  smaller  or  larger  groups,  cover- 
ing all  the  country  fit)m  Jalakonda  to  the  sea-coast,  are  described  by 
Wilson  as  "  men  of  tall  stature,  slender,  but  well-proportioned,  black 
complexion,  and  woolly  hair,  but  with  much  more  regular  features 
than  belong  to  the  true  Negro.**  According  to  Goldberrt,  they 
resemble  more  the  blacks  of  India,  than  those  of  Africa.*^  "  The 
appearance  of  the  Mandingoes,"  says  Major  Laino,  "  is  engaging ; 
their  features  are  regular  and  open ;  their  persons  well-formed  and 
comely,  averaging  a  height  rather  above  the  common." 

The  Fulahs  inhabit  Fuladu,  north-west  of  Manding,  the  re^on 
between  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  thd  three  large 
Senegambian  provinces,  Futa-Torro,  Futa-Bondu,  and  FutanJallon, 
extending  also  towards  the  heart  of  Soudan.  The  origin  and  purity 
of  this  peculiar  people  have  been  much  discussed.  .Linguistically 
and  physically,  they  are  distinct  from  the  surrounding  tribes  over 
whom  they  rule.  They  deny  their  Negro  origin,  and  consider  them- 
selves a  mixed  race.  However,  "  their  physical  type  of  character  is 
too  permanent,  and  of  too  long  standing,  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  an 
intermixture.  In  all  mixed  races,  there  is  a  strong  and  constant 
tendency  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  types,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  a  mixed  breed  that  has  held  an  intermediate  character  for 
any  considerable  time,  especially  when  it  has  been  entirely  cut  off 
fit)m  the  sources  whence  it  derived  its  being.  But  the  Fulahs  are 
now,  in  all  their  physical  characteristics,  just  what  they  have  been 
for  many  centuries.  And  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  their  com- 
plexion, and  other  physical  traits,  entitle  them  to  as  distinct  and 
independent  a  national  character  as  either  the  Arab  or  Negro,  from 
the  union  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  received  their 
origin."  ^^  GoLDBERRY  informs  us  that  the  color  of  their  skin  is  a 
kind  of  reddish  black ;  their  countenances  are  regular,  and  their 
hair  is  longer,  and  not  so  woolly,  as  that  of  the  common  Negroes ; 

•*•  TraTels  in  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  74.  "•  Wileon,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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their  language  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  are  sarrounded  —  it  is  more  elegant  and  sonorous."*' 
MoLLiEii,  relying  upon  traditions  extant  about  the  Senegal,  thinks 
that  the  Fulahs  migrated  along  with  the  Jalo&  from  North  Africa^ 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Moors."  *^  D'Eichthal  assigns 
them  a  Malayan  ori^n;^  but  the  inquiries  of  Hodgson  negative 
this  opinion.™  The  Jalo&y  a  compact  and  limited  people,  occupyiug 
all  the  maritime  districts  of  Senegambia,  as  weU  as  a  hilrge  part  of 
the  interior,  number  one  million  souls^  who  are  distributed  into  four 
sections, — those  of  Cay  or,  Sin,  Salem,  and  Brenk.  They  are  the 
most  northern,  as  well  as  the  most  comely,  of  all  the  westrcoast 
Xegroes,  and,  according  to  Gk)iJ>BRRRT,  are  robust  and  well-made ; 
their  features  are  regular ;  their  color  a  deep  and  transparent  black ; 
hair  crisped  and  woolly ;  nose  rather  round ;  lips  thick.^  The  Yai 
&mily,  comprising  the  Timanis,  Bulloms,  Deys,  Condoes,  Gk>lahs^ 
and  Mendas,  is  one  of  the  principal  £Btmilies  of  North  Guinea.  They 
^^  are  very  black,  of  slender  frames,  but  with  large  and  well-formed 
heads,  and  of  a  decidedly  intellectual  cast  of  countenance."  The 
Manou,  or  Kroo  family,  comprises  the  Bassas,  Fish,  Kroo  proper, 
8e«to«,  Grebo,  Drewin,  and  St  Andrew's  people,  tribes  occupying 
tbe  Liberian  coast,  between  the  Bassa  and  St.  Andrew's  rivers. 
^^  Tite  person  of  the  Eruman  is  large,  square-built,  and  remarkably 
arecL  He  has  an  open  and  manly  countenance,  and  his  g^t  is 
imuremively  dignified  and  independent.  His  head,  however,  is 
lirfiall  and  peaked,  and  is  not  indicative  of  high  intellectual  capa- 
#rity/'  The  Quaquas,  with  dark  complexions,  and  very  large,  round 
hi:UitU;  t}ie  Ashantees,  of  the  Inta  or  Amina  fiimily,  presenting 
more  decided  Negro  characteristics  than  the  other  tribes  of  this 
region ;  the  Dahomey  faidily ;  and  finally,  the  Benin  tribes,  a  y&j 
black  race  of  savages,  inhabiting  the  countiy  between  Lagos  and 
tlie  Kamerun  Mountains,  complete  our  rapid  glance  at  the  pec^le 
of  Northern  Guinea. 

The  above-mentioned  fiEunilies  are  represented  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection,  by  skulls  of  the  Mina,  Dey,  Grebo,  Bassa,  Golah,  Pessah, 
Kroo,  and  Eboe  tribes. 

The  Golah  skull  (So.  1093),  is  remarkable  for  its  massiveness  and 
density.    The  calvaria  is  well-formed,  expanding  from  the  frontal 
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region  back  towards  the  occiput,  which  is  flat  And  shelving.    The 
two  halves  of  the  os  frontis  form  a  double  inclined  plane,  whose 
summit  coincides  with  the  sagittal  suture.    The  basis  cranii  is  full 
and  round,  and  the  mastoid  processes  large ;  nasal  bones  flat,  and 
falling  in  below  the  glabella;  orbits  large,  and  widely  separated; 
malar  bones  laterally  prominent.     This  latter  feature,  in  conjunction 
with  the  double  inclination  of  the  os  fix)ntis,  ^ves  to  the  head  a 
pyramidal  form.     The  superior  maxilla  is  distinctly  everted  at  the 
alveolar  margin.     Another  head  of  the  same  tribe  is  longer  and 
narrower,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the  malar  bones,  has 
less  of  the  pyramidal  form.  —  The  calvaria  of  a  Pessah  skull  (No. 
1095)  is  oblong  in  figure ;  the  forehead  flat,  and  receding ;  super- 
ciliary ridges  ponderous;  malar  bones  large  and  flat;  upper  jaw 
everted;  lower  jaw  retracted,  occiput  protuberant    In  a  Kjoo  head 
(No.  1098),  I  find  the  forehead  broad  and  high ;  the  calvaria  regu- 
larly arched,  and  having  its  greatest  diameter  between  the  anterior 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  parietalia;  the  occipital  region  flat  and 
shelving  downwards  and  forwards  to  a  small  foramen  magnum; 
mastoid  processes  large;   face  very  broad;  malar  bones  shelving 
slightly  like  those  of  the  Eskimo;  inter-orbital  space  very  large; 
upper  jaw  slightly  everted ;  teeth  rather  small,  and  vertical ;  zygo- 
matic fossse  deep.     In  another  Xroo  skull,  the  vertex  is  flat,  the 
forehead  recedeut,  and  the  jaws  more  prognathous.     The  calvaria 
of  a  Dey  skull  is  narrow  in  front  and  broad  posteriorly,  with  a  flat 
vertex ;  face  small,  regular,  and  compact,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
projection  of  the  superior  alveolus,  might  be  considered  as  almost 
European.     The  skull  of  an  Eboe  (No.  1102),  presents  characters 
similar  to  those  just  detailed.    It  does  not  coincide  with  the  physical 
descriptions  of  these  people  recorded  by  Oldfield  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (October,  1885),  and  by  Edwards  in  his 
Hisfori/  of  the  West  Indies^  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great 
obliquity  of  the  orbital  opening,  and  the  unusual  smallness  of  the 
mastoid  processes. 

Between  North  and  South  Guinea,  the  Eitmerun  Mountains 
appear  to  form  a  natural  ethnographic  line  of  division,  rising  as 
they  do  some  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  pre- 
senting upon  their  northern  aspect  the  Old  Kabardian  language, 
and  upon  their  southern,  the  Duali  —  two  dialects  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  are  as  different  from  each  other,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  words  that  they  have  borrowed  by  frequent  inter-communi- 
cation, as  any  two  dialects  that  might  be  selected  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  coast,  from  the  Kamerun  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  extraordinaiy  diversity  of  physical  type  pre 
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vails  among  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  the  Gktbun  alone,  Wilsoh 
distinguishes  at  least  five  very  marked  types.  **1.  There  is  the 
Jewish  typej  where  the  profile  is  strikingly  Jewish,  the  complexion 
either  a  pale  or  reddish  brown,  the  head  well-formed,  figure  slender, 
but  well-formed,  and  the  hair  nearly  as  woolly  as  that  of  the  pore 
Negro.  2.  There  is  another,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  Fulak  • 
type,  where  the  stature  is  of  middle  size,  complexion  a  dark  browns 
the  fitce  oval,  and  features  regular,  the  hair  in  some  cases  crisp  or 
woolly,  and  in  others  soft  and  even  silky.  8.  The  Kaffir  type,  where 
the  fittme  is  large  and  strong,  the  complexion  a  reddish-brown,  the 
lips  thick,  but  not  turned  out,  the  nose  somewhat  dilated,  but  not 
flat  like  the  Negro,  the  hands  and  feet  well-formed,  but  the  hair  is 
crisp  or  woolly.  4.  A  type  corresponding  to  the  description  given 
of  the  £amerun  and  Corisco  men,  and  in  some  cases  showing  a 
decided  approximation  to  the  features  of  the  Somaulis,  represented 
in  Prichard's  work  on  the  physical  history  of  Man.  6.  What  may 
be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  true  Negro  type,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Toko,  whose  likeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  DtJUf-Star, 
for  1847.  But  even  this  shows  a  much  better  formed  head,  and  a 
more  intelligent  countenance,  than  belongs  to  the  pure  Negro.  "*'• 

In  a  Benguella  skull  in  the  Collection  (No.  421),  the  forehead  is 
broad  and  capacious,  the  calvarial  arch  full  and  regular,  the  posterior 
region  appears  elongated  in  consequence  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a  large  Wormian  piece  and  the  occiput  proper;  face  regu- 
lar, superior  maxillse  prognathous.  A  Mozambique  skull  (No.  423), 
resembles  in  form  that  of  the  Benguella  and  Kroos.  In  another 
Mozambique  head  (No.  1245),  however,  the  forehead  is  narrower 
and  higher.  A  cast  of  a  Mozambique  skull,  recently  added  to  the 
Collection,  presents  an  exceedingly  low  and  degraded  form.  Three 
Hottentot  heads  are  long,  compressed  anteriorly ;  foreheads  low ;  the 
whole  &ce  small  and  prognathous,  the  slope,  from  the  glabella  to 
the  upper  alveolus,  being  continuous ;  the  occipital  region  protube- 
rant. Only  one  of  these  heads  approximates  the  pyramidal  form. 
Two  Kaffir  skulls  are  characterized  by  high,  peaked  foreheads ;  the 
sagittal  suture  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  and  the  calvaria  pyra- 
midal in  form.  Two  Hova  skulls  have  the  base  long  and  narrow, 
the  vertex  flat,  the  orbits  narrow  and  high,  and  the  superior  maxillse 
prominent. 

The  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  different  cranial  forms  of 
Africa,  by  glancing  at  the  annexed  cuts  (Figs.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58), 
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taken  from  Hxe  works  of  Mortok,  Pbichakq,  and  Martin,  and 
representing  a  few  of  both  the  higher  ftnd  lower  conformations 
of  the  skull. 


Hnoiiiv  Niau 


Passing  from  AfHea  to  America  by  the  way  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
we  encounter  a  peculiar  type  or  form  of  skull  —  that  of  the  ancient 
Guanches,  who  inhabited  these  Isles  before  they  fell  into  the  posses- 
don  of  the  Spaniards.  The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  69,  on  next  page,) 
shows  that  this  type  is  neither  Afrioan  nor  American,  bat  i^ipertuiu 
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rather  to  the  "Caucaeian"  fitmily,  as  sug- 
gested hj  Cdvibr,  in  his  observationB  upon 
the  V^ut  Hottentotuy*  This  opinioo  w  con- 
firmed by  a  Guanche  skall  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection. 

Through  Crania  Americana,  it  has  long 
been  known  to  the  scientific  world  that  a 
remarkable  Bameness  of  osteolo^cal  cha- 
racter pervades  all  the  American  tribes 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  It 
is  eqnally  well  known,  that  the  rcBearchea  of  Humboldt  and  Gallatin 
have  demonstrated  a  conformity  not  less  remarkable  in  the  language 
and  artistic  tendencies  of  these  numerous  and  widely-scattered  abo- 
rigines. Dr.  Morton  divides  the  American  race  into  two  great 
&milies  —  the  Toltccan,  possessing  a  very  ancient  demi-civilization, 
and  the  Barbarous  tribes.  The  latter,  he  sub-dividea  into  the  Appa- 
lachian, Brazilian,  Patagonian,  and  Fuegian  branches.  The  Appa- 
lachians are  characterized  by  a  rounded  head ;  large,  salient,  and 
aquiline  nose;  dark-brown  and  very  slightly  oblique  eyes;  large 
and  straight  mouth,  with  nearly  vertical  teeth;  the  whole  fiice 
triangular.  The  physical  traits  of  the  Brazilian  group  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  Appalachian.  A  laiger  and  more  expanded 
nose,  and  larger  mouths  and  lips,  seem  to  constitute  the  only  di& 
ference.  Tall  statures,  fine  forms,  and  indomitable  courage  distin- 
guish the  Patagonian  group.  The  Fuegians  have  targe  heads,  broad 
faces,  small  eyes,  clumsy  bodies,  large  chests,  and  ill-shaped  legs. 

As  the  cranial  type  or  standard  representative  of  these  American 
Barbaroi,  I  have  selected  the  head  of  a  Cotonay,  or  Black-foot  chie^ 


Kg-ea 


named  the  "Bloody  Hand" (Fig.  60). 
It  is  from  the  upper  Missouri,  and 
was  presented  by  J.  J.  Audubon, 
Esq.  (No.  1227  of  the  Collection). 
The followingextract  from  the  CVam'a 
Americana  will  serve  to  give  the  rea- 
der a  general  idea  of  the  cranial  pecu- 
liarities of  the  American  type,  while 
a  comparison  with  the  subjoined  fig- 
ures will  show  how  extensively  this 
type  has  been  distributed  over  our 
continent. 
"  After  examining  a  great  number  of  skulls,  I  find  Uiat  the  nations 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountuns,  together  with  the  cognate  tribes, 

■•  MCmoirw  da  Uutnm  d'HUtoira  nBturaUe,  t.  iii. 
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have  the  head  more  elongated  than  any  other  Americans.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  the  great  Lenap6  stock,  the  Iroquois^ 
and  the  Cherokees.  To  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  we  again  meet 
with  the  elongated  head  in  the  Mandans,  Ricaras,  Assinaboins,  and 
some  other  tribes.  Yet  even  in  these  instances,  the  characteristie 
truncation  of  the  occiput  is  more  or  less  obvious,  while  many  nations 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  the  rounded  head  so  characteristic 
of  the  race,  as  the  Osages,  Ottoes,  Missouris,  Dacotas,  and  numerous 
others.  The  same  conformation  is  common  in  Florida ;  but  some 
of  these  nations  are  evidently  of  the  Toltecan  family,  as  both  their 
characters  and  traditions  testify.  The  head  of  the  Charibs,  as  well 
of  the  Antilles  as  of  Terra  Firma,  are  also  naturally  rounded ;  and 
we  trace  this  character,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation, through  the  nations  east  of  the  Andes,  the  Patagonians  and 
the  tribes  of  Chili.  In  fact,  the  flatne99  of  the  occipital  portion  of  the 
cranium  will  probably  be  found  to  characterize  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  individuals  in  every  existing  tribe,  from  Terra  del  Fuego 
to  the  Canadas.^  If  these  skulls  be  viewed  fix)m  behind,  we  observe 
the  occipital  outline  to  be  moderately  curved  outwards,  wide  at  the 

^  It  is  pleasing  to  obserre  the  unabated  energy  and  teal  which  the  Prpfessor  of  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Uniyersity  College,  Toronto  (already,  as  we  haye  seen,  celebrated 
for  his  archaeological  and  ethnoUgioal  researches  in  Scotland),  still  bestows  upon  his 
fayorite  study,  in  his  new  Canadian  home.  In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Induttry,  Seimeej  and  Art  (NoTember,  1866),  of  which  he  is  the  editorial  head,  the  reader 
will  find,  from  his  pen,  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ditcovtry  of  Indian  Remamt  in  Canada 
We$t.  From  this  article  I  select  the  following  paragraph,  fW>m  its  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject-matter presented  in  the  text  aboTe:  **  No  indications,"  says  Prof.  W.,  **haye  yet  been 
noticed  of  a  race  in  Canada  corresponding  to  the  Brachy-cephalio  or  square-headed  mound- 
builders  of  the  Mississippi,  altliough  such  an  approximation  to  that  type  undoubtedly 
preyails  throughout  this  continent  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  bear  out  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Morton,  that  a  conformity  of  organization  is  obyious  in  the  oeteological  structure 
of  the  whole  American  population,  extending  from  the  southern  Fuegians,  to  the  Indians 
skirting  the  Arctic  Esquimaux.  But  such  an  approximation — and  it  ia  unquestionably  no 
more  —  still  leayes  open  many  important  questions  relatiye  to  the  area  and  race  of  the 
ancient  mound-builders.  On  our  northern  shores  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  crania  of  the 
more  recent  brachy-cephalic  type  haye  unquestionably  been  repeatedly  found  in  conparv 
tiyely  modem  natiye  grayes.  Such,  howeycr,  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The 
preyailing  type,  so  far  as  my  present  experience  extends,  presents  a  yery  marked  predomi- 
nance of  the  longitudinal  oyer  the  parietal  and  yertical  diameter;  while,  eyen  in  the 
exceptional  cases,  the  brachy-cephalic  characteristics  fall  far  short  of  those  00  markedly 
distinguishing  the  ancient  crania,  the  distinctiye  features  of  which  some  obeeryers  haye 
affirmed  them  to  exhibit.  In  point  of  archseological  eyidence  of  ancient  occupation,  more- 
oyer,  our  northern  sepulchral  disclosures  haye  hitherto  reyealed  little  that  is  calculated  to 
add  to  our  definite  knowledge  of  the  past,  although  the  traces  of  ancient  metallurgic  arts 
suggest  the  probability  of  such  eyidence  being  found.  The  discoyeiy  of  distinct  proofii 
of  the  ancient  extension  of  the  race  of  the  mound-builders  into  these  northern  and  eaatem 
regions,  would  furnish  an  addition  of  no  slight  importance  to  our  materials  for  the  primeyal 
history  of  the  Great  Lake  districts  embracing  Canada  West." 
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occipital  protuberances,  and  full  from  thoee  points  to  the  opening 
of  the  ear.  From  the  parietal  protuberancee  there  is  a  slightly 
curved  elope  to  the  vertex,  producing  a  conical,  or  rather  a  woilge- 
shaped  ouUine.  Huhboldt  haa  remarked,  that  'there  is  no  race  on 
the  globe  in  which  the  frontal  bone  ia  bo  mach  preased  backwards, 
and  in  which  the  forehead  is  bo  small.'  *"  It  most  be  observed,  h.aV' 
ever,  that  the  lownesa  of  the  forehead  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated b;  its  breadth,  which  is  generally  considerable.  The  flat 
forehead  was  esteemed  beantifnl  among  a  vast  nomber  of  tribes; 
and  this  lancy  has  been  the  principal  incentive  to  the  motilding 
of  the  head  by  art.  Although  the  orbital  cavities  are  large,  the 
eyes  themselves  are  smaller  than  in  Europeans ;  and  Fbssieb  asserts 
that  the  Puelch^  women  he  saw  in  Chili  were  absolutely  hideous  from 
the  smallness  of  their  eyes.  The  latter  are  also  deeply  set  or  sunk 
in  the  head ;  an  appearance  wluch  is  much  increased  by  the  low  and 
prominent  frontal  ridges.  *.  .  .  .  What  has  been  said  of  the  bony 
orbits  obtains  with  surprising  uniformity ;  thus  the  superior  margin 
ia  but  slightly  curved,  while  the  inferior  may  he  compared  to  an 
inverted  arch.  The  lateral  maigins  form  curves  rather  mediate 
between  the  other  two.  This  foct  is  the  more  interesting  on  account 
of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  oblong  orbit  and  parallel  mar^ns 
observable  in  the  Malay.  The  latter  conformation,  however,  ii 
sometimes  seen  in  the  American,  but  chiefly  in  those  skulls  which 
have  been  altered  by  pressure  to  the  frontal  bone. — The  nose  con* 
stitutea  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  unifonn  features  of  the  Indian 
countenance ;  it  mostly  presents  the  decidedly  arched  form,  without 
being  strictly  aquiline,  and  still  more  rarely  flat  — The  nasal  cavitiea 
^.    _,  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  nose  itself;  and 

the  remarkable  acutenees  of  smell  possessed  by 
the  American  Indian  has  been  attributed  to  the 
great  expansion  of  the  olfactory  membrane. 
But  the  perfection  of  this  sense,  like  that  of 
hearing  among  the  same  people,  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  its  constant  and  aa- 
Btduous  cultivation.  The  cheek-bones  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  incline  rapidly  towards  the 
lower  jaw,  giving  the  face  an  angular  conforma- 
tion. The  upper  jaw  is  often  elongated,  and 
much  inclined  outwards,  but  the  teeth  are  for 
the  most  part  vertical.  The  lower  jaw  is  broad 
and  ponderous,  and  truncated  in  front  The  teeth  are  also  very  - 
large,  and  seldom  decayed ;  for  among  the  many  that  remain  in  the 
skulls  in  my  possession,  very  few  present  any  marks  of  disease, 
1.  1. 1.,  p.  168.  ~ 
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although  they  are  often  much  worn  down  by  attrition  in  the  masti- 
cation of  hard  substances." 

The  Peruvian  skull  '^  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size,  and  also, 
as  just  observed,  for  its  quadrangular  form.  The  occiput  is  greatly 
compressed,  sometimes  absolutely  vertical;  the  sides  are  swelled 
out,  and  the  forehead  is  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  retreating. 
The  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  derived  from  the  measure- 
ment of  many  specimens  of  the  pure  Inca  race,  shows  a  singularly 
small  cerebral  mass  for  an  intelligent  and  civilized  people.  These 
heads  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  smallness,  but  also  for  their 
irregularity ;  for  in  the  whole  series  in  my  possession,  there  is  but 
one  that  can  be  called  symmetrical.  This  irregularity  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  greater  projection  of  the  occiput  to  one  side  than  the 
other,  showing  in  some  instances  a  surprising  degree  of  deformity. 
Ab  this  condition  is  as  often  observed  on  one  side  as  the  other,  it  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  intentional  application  of  mechanical 
force ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  common  to  the  whole 
American  race,  and  is  sometimes  no  doubt  increased  by  the  mianner 
in  which  the  child  is  placed  in  the  cradle." 

From  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Morton 
considered  the  asymmetry  of  the  Peruvian  head  to  be  congenital. 
In  a  subsequent  essay  he  concluded  that  this  deformity  was  the 
result  of  pressure  artificially  applied.**  According  to  RrvERO  and 
TscHUDi,  this  deformity  can  be  demonstrated  upon  the  mummied 
foetus.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  natural  form  of  a 
primeval  race.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lund,  of  Copenhagen,  addressed  to  the  His- 
torical and  Qeographical  Society  of  Brazil,  concerning  some  organic 
remains  discovered  in  the  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil. 

'•We  know,"  ssjs  he,  *'tbat  the  human  fignres  found  senlptnred  in  the  ancient  monn- 
■Mnts  of  Mexico  represent,  for  the  greater  part,  a  singnlar  conformation  of  head,  — being 
entirely  without  forehead — the  craninm  retreating  backwards  inmediatelj  aboTe  the  snper- 
dliarj  arch.  This  anomaly,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  an  artificial  disfignratfon  of  the 
head,  or  the  taste  of  the  artist,  now  admits  a  more  natnral  explanation ;  it  being  now  prored, 
by  these  authentic  documents,  that  there  really  existed  on  this  continent  a  race  exhibiting 
lUs  anomalous  conformation.""* 

Many  curious  facts  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  show- 
ing that  not  a  few  of  the  artificial  deformations  of  the  head  witnessed 
in  certain  races  of  men,  are  in  reality  imitations  of  once  natural  types. 

•*  We  know,'*  says  AMVoii  Thiskbt,  '*that  the  Huns  used  artificial  means  fbr  giying 
Mongolian  physiognomy  to  their  children;   they  flattened  the  nose  with  firmly-strained 

"*  Ethnography  and  Archaology  of  the  American  Aborigines.  Silliman's  Journal, 
Noyember,  1S46. 

»•  This  letter  was  translated  by  Lieut.  Strain,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  qmopsis  of  it  fmbliihtd  !» 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Philada.  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  February,  1844. 
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linen  ribbons,  and  pressed  the  head  to  make  the  cheok-bone9  projecting.  What  could  be 
the  reasonable  cause  of  this  barbarous  custom,  if  not  the  effort  to  approach  a  form,  which, 
among  the  Huns,  was  held  in  greater  regard — in  a  word,  the  aristocratic  race  t  The.  pur- 
pose quoted  bj  the  Roman  authors,  to  get  the  helmet  better  fixed  on  the  head,  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  seems  more  probable,  that  when  the  Mongols  were  masters  of  the  Huns,  the 
Mongolian  physiognomy  was  the  prise  attached  to  aristocratic  distinctions;  they  conse- 
quently tried  to  approach  this  form,  and  considered  it  an  honor  thus  to  deform  themselyes, 
in  order  to  resemble  the  reigning  nation.  This  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  those  unnatural 
deformations  which  historical  writers  so  particularly  describe."*** 

This  opinion  is  also  entertained  by  Profe.  Rbtziub^  and  Esch- 
RiCHT.^  Zeunb  thns  expresses  his  views  upon  this  interesting 
subject : 

«  Though  some  naturalists  presume  that  the  flatness  of  the  Huanoa  skull  and  the  height 
of  the  Natches  skull  are  produced  by  artificial  pressure  when  young,  yet  Campbb  contends 
against  this  idea,  on  page  87  of  his  *  Natural  Difference  in  Faces,'  translated  by  SoMMKRiiro, 
as  does  also  Catlin  in  his  'North  American  Indians,'  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  there 
did  not  already  exist  a  disposition  to  these  forms  in  nature,  the  different  nations  could 
neyer  haye  conceiyed  the  idea  of  carrying  it  to  extremes." 

The  following  extract  firom  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  H.  B.  McClbl- 
LAN,  by  Mr.  Georob  Gibbs,  Indian  Agent,  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  Ore- 
gon, December  17, 1855,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  this  connection : 

**  Let  me  point  out  to  you  one  thing  to  be  noted  as  regards  skulls  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  an  article  in  Schoolcraft's  book.  I  forget  by 
whom.  Among  ten  figures  giyen,  are  Chinook  skulls  unfiattened.  Skulls  from  the  r^on 
where  that  practice  preyails,  which  are  in  the  natural  state,  are  those  of  slaves,  and  though 
possibly  bom  among  the  Chinooks,  or  other  ac()acent  tribes,  are  of  alien  races.  The  cha- 
racteristics must  not  be  assumed  therefore  from  these.  The  practice  prevails,  generally, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Dallee>>  about  180  miles,  and  from  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  on  the  north  to  Coos  Bay,  between  the  42d  and  48d  parallel  south.  Northward  of  the 
Straits  it  diminishes  gradually  to  a  mere  slight  compression,  finally  confined  to  women,  and 
abandoned  entirely  north  of  Milbank  Sound.  So  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  dies  out 
in  like  manner.  Slaves  are  usually  brought  from  the  south  —  I  should  rather  say  were,  for 
the  foreign  slave  trade  has  ceased,  though  not  the  domestic  (I  am  not  talking  of  home  poli- 
tics) —  and  the  Klamath  and  Shaste  tribes  of  California  probably  furnished  many  for  this 
country,  while  captives  from  here  were  taken  still  north,  and  from  Puget's  Sound  as  far  as 
the  Russian  possessions.  The  children  of  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  flatten  the  skull,  and 
therefore  these  round  heads  indicate,  not  the  liberty-loving  Puritan  of  the  west,  but  the 
serf.  I  mention  this,  because  in  minute  comparisons  it  is  proper  to  take  all  precautions  to 
insure  genuineness.  Skulls  taken  from  large  cemeteries,  or  from  sepulchres  of  whatever 
form  erected  with  care,  may  be  deemed  authentic,  saving  always  the  chance  of  intermar- 
riag^e  with  distinct  tribes,  which  is  usual,  because  the  bodies  of  slaves  are  left  neglected  in 
the  woods ;  the  Chinooks,  for  instance,  preferring  to  buy  wives  from  the  Chihalis  or  Cowlits, 
tribes  of  Sehlish  origin.     If  I  get  time  to  finish  my  general  report  this  winter,  you  will  find 

**i  Quoted  by  Prof.  Rktzius  from  Burckhardt's  German  translation  of  Thierry's  work, 
<*Attila  Schilderungen  aus  der  Oeschichte  des  fQnften  Jahrhunderts,  Leipzig,  1852."  See  a 
paper  *♦  On  artificially  formed  Skulls  from  the  Ancient  World,"  by  Prof.  Retzius,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Philada.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  for  September,  1855. 

SB  Phr^nologien  bedomd  frftn  en  Anatomisk  stAndpunkt.     Af  Prof.  A  Retsius. 

^  Angoaende  Betydningen  af  HJemeskallens  og  hole  Hovedets  Formforskjellighed. 
(Skand.  Naturf.  Sillsk.  Fordhandl.) 
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nuther  det^i,  mpporiiig  ahraT*  70s  are  BMt  tind  of  thcM.  I  luTt  nvrer  been  abh  to  gat 
an  «nt)ieDtieat«d  ikull  of  a  while  hatf-breed.  Thwe  also  ar«  neter  flattened,  tb«  prida 
of  intorooiuM  in  the  mother  prMarrinx  t«  tha  ohild  tits  attiibntM  of  the  aaperior  imo-"  "* 

Figs.  62,  63,  64,  and  65,  following,  repreeent,  reapectively,  the 
head  of  a  Cre«k  chie^  in  the  poaeeseioD  of  Dr.  I^ott,  of  Mobile ;  the 
skull  of  a  Siooz  or  Dacota  warrior  (No.  605) ;  the  skull  of  a  SenUiiole 


Fig.  62. 


Kg.  6S. 


■M  See  Prooeediiigi  of  Pbilada.  Aoad.  Nat.  BdenOM,  Uanh,  1866. 
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warrior,  slaiii  at  the  battle  of  8t.  Josephs,  in  June,  1836  (So.  604) ; 
and  the  cranium  of  an  ancient  moond-bmlder  (No.  1512),  **  found  bj 
Dr.  Dayib  and  Mr.  Squier,  in  a  monnd  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio, 
and  described  and  figored  by  Ihem  in  fbeirAmeiemi  Memumemit  rftkt 
MMMtippi  VaOeg,  PL  XL VIL  and  XLYIIL 

The  general  form  of  the  Pennrian  skoll  is  shown  in  Figs.  66 
and  67  {retro). 

The  cranial  types  of  Oceanica  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  With 
my  limits  already  overswelled,  I  can  but  allude  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner to  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  striking  skull-forms  of  this 
vast  region,  which  has  been  anthropologically  divided  by  Jaoqui- 
HOT^  into  three  great  sections,  viz. :  1.  AuttraUoj  comprehending 
New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  or  Yan  I>iemen*s  Land ;  2.  Pob/nemOy 
embracing  Micronesia  and  Melanesia,  or,  in  other  words,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  finom  the  west  coast  of  America  to  the  Philq>- 
pines  and  the  Moluccas;  and  3.  MaUtgna,  comprimng  the  Snnda, 
Philippine,  and  Molucca  islands — the  East  Indies,  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago of  tiie  geographer. 

According  to  Prichakd,  the  numerous  Qrpes  of  this  immense 
region  differ  decidedly  from  each  other,  and  also  from  those  bf  .the 
old  and  new  world*  Jacquihot,  however,  affirms  that  the  Polyne- 
sians do  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  American  tribes.^  Blakcharb 
also  speaks  of**  une  grand  analogic  entre  lee  peuples  de  la  Polyn^e 
et  ceux  de  I'Amerique."*'  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  Dr.  Xott 
positively  denies,  resting  his  negation  upon  a  comparison  of  the  skulls 
of  the  two  races.^  Bluxenbach,  Dbbmouuxs,  and  Piccerixg  assure 
us  that  the  Polynesians  belong  to  the  Malay  stock.  Such  an  affilia- 
tion C&AWVUBB  clearly  disproves. 

Jacquinot  thus  characterizes  the  Polynesian  race :  **  Skin  tawny, 
of  a  yellow  color  washed  witii  bistre,  more  or  less  deep ;  very  light 
in  some,  almost  brown  in  others.  Hair  black,  bushy,  smooth,  and 
sometimes  frizzled.  Eyes  black,  more  split  than  open,  not  at  all 
oblique.  Nose  long,  straight,  sometimes  aquiline  or  straight ;  nos- 
trils large  and  open,  which  makes  it  sometimes  look  flat,  especially 
in  women  and  children ;  in  them,  also,  the  lips,  which  in  general 
are  long  and  curved,  are  slightly  prominent.    Teeth  fine,  incisors 

_  *■  Voymge  wa.  Pole  Sad,  Zoologie,  1 2.  ObservmtioiiB  sor  les  Baoee  Hamaines  de  rAmfriqne 
If^ffioDsle  ei  de  rOe6aiiie. 

■•Op.  eit. 

*  Voymse  m  Pole  S«d,  Anthropologie ;  Tezte,  p.  6a  In  tlie  aame  parmgrmph,  howerer, 
he  wys,  **  Nous  pensoiie  qa'il  eziste  entie  enx  dee  eanettree  disdnctift,  des  earmetftres 
appr6dab1e8  dims  la  forme  da  erftne.** 

"•  T7P««  ^  Mankiiid,  p.  4SS. 
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large.  Cheek-bones  large,  not  salient ;  enlarging  the  face,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  longer  than  wide." 

This  description  is  confirmed  by  most  of  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  region  under  consideration.  "All  voyagers,  however," 
says  Morton,  "  have  noticed  the  great  disparity  that  exists  between 
the  plebeians  and  the  aristocratic  class,  as  respects  stature,  features, 
and  complexion.  The  privileged  order  is  much  Mrer  and  much 
taller  than  the  other ;  their  heads  are  better  developed,  and  their 
profile  shows  more  regular  features,  including  the  arched  and  aquiline 
nose.""" 

A  slight  examination  of  the  skulls  in  the  Mortonian  Collection 
representing  this  race,  is  sufiicient  to  show,  that  while  a  general 
resemblance  of  cranial  forms  prevails  throughout  this  region,  yet 
considerable  variations  in  type  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  A 
glance  at  the  beautiful  plates  of  Dumoutibr's  "Atlas"  serves  to 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  head  of  a  Kanaka,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, — a  race  of  people 
"  the  most  docile  and  imitative,  and 
perhaps  also  the  most  easy  of  in- 
struction, of  all  the  Polynesians" — 
appears  to  me  to  afibrd  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  cranial  type  of  Poly- 
nesia. The  head  (Fig.  68)  is  elon- 
gated; the  forehead  recedent;  the 
face  long  and  oval;  the  breadth 
between  the  orbits  considerable; 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  slightly  prominent; 
the  lower  jaw  large  and  regularly 

rounded.  The  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  base  and  the  peculiar 
flatness  of  the  sub-occipital  region  give  to  the  whole  head  an  elon- 
gated or  drawn-out  appearance. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  basi-occipital  portion  of  the  head  is  still 
better  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70,  on  next  page,  which  represent  the 
cranium  of  a  Sandwich  Islander,  who  died  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Mobile,  while  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Levert  and  Mastin.  "  This 
skull,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  "was  presented  to  Aqassiz  and  myself  for 
examination,  without  being  apprised  of  its  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  was  something  in  its  form  which  appeared  unnatural,  yet 
it  resembled,  more  than  any  other  race,  the  Polynesian;  and  as  such 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  class  it.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  we 
were  right ;  and  that  our  embarrassment  had  been  produced  by  an 

"*  Crsnia  Americans,  p.  69. 
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Fig.  69.  Pig.  70. 
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TiBTioAi,  Tiiw  or  Sanb. 


artifidal  flattening  of  the  occipnt;  which  process  tlie  Islander, 
while  at  the  hospital,  had  told  Brs.  Levert  and  Mastin,  was 
habitual  in  his  family.  The  profile  view  hetrays  less  protube- 
rance of  brain  behind,  and  the  vertical  view  more  compression 
of  occipat,  than  belongs  generally  to  his  race ;  but  still  there 
remuns  enough  of  cranial  characterisdca  to  mark  his  Polynesian 
ori^n;  even  were  not  the  man's  history  preserved,  to  attest  the 
gross  depravity  of  his  animal  propensities." 

p.g  ^,  Fig.  71,  reduced  from  Plate  32  of  Du- 

moutier's  Atlas,  rppresents  the  head  of  a 
native  of  Mawi,  one  of  the  small  islands 
of  the  Sandwich  group.  This  head  appean 
to  me  to  possess  a  somewhat  higher  de- 
velopment than  is  seen  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding figures. 

The  skull  of  a  cannibal,  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection  (No.  1531),  from  Christina  Island 
—  one  of  the  Marquesas  —  exhibits  a  nar- 
row, dolicho-cephalic  form;  the  frontal  re- 
gion flat  and  narrow ;  the  posterior  re^on  broad  and  ponderous ; 
the  iace  massive  and  roughly  marked ;  the  superior  maxilla  more 
everted  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islander ;  altogether  a  low  and  brutal 
form,  though  the  interna]  capacity  is  as 
high  as  90.5  cubic  inches.  This  head  re- 
eeniblea  in  several  respects  the  skull  of  a 
man  of  the  Tais  tribe  (Nukahiva),  figured 
by  Dumoutier  on  his  29th  Plate.  It  diSera 
from  the  latter  in  having  a  somewhat  re- 
tracted lower  jaw ;  a  feature  which  approxi- 
mates it  to  the  Malay  head  figured  below. 
Fig.  72  represents  one  of  a  collection  of 
SvmAmntti.  crania    brought   by  Dumoutier  from  the 
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ancient  OBsnaries  in  the  Island  of  Knkahiva.  Blahchakd  has  care- 
fully studied  this  collection,  and  also  a  series  of  Marquesan  crania 
in  tiie  "Galerie  Anthropologique  du  Mos^um  d'Histoire  Naturelle." 
He  informs  as  that — 

"  Conpu«tiTeinait  teax  erimes  dM  EnropCens,  eem  dn  Daturela  du  TIeB  UarqnlgM  m 
moDtrmit  bMnoonp  pin*  rf tc^di  et  pint  Mrondla  Ten  le  Bominst  La  fronttl  fuit  DOn- 
Halement  en  arriire,  ni«U  auMi  nr  lea  c6tte.  Get  oa  est  un^  arrondi  at  n'offre  en  ancnna 
fa;oii  M  m£plat  g^niral  qn'oQ  obaarre  ordmaircmeiit  daiu  lea  tSt«a  de*  Enroptcna,  aT»c  d«a 
BDancea  i  la  T^iiM  trta-notablea. 

"En  mesarant  la  baatenr dn  er&ne  dea  ITonkafaiTtcne  dn  bord  InfiSrJear dn  maiillalre 
anpjrianr  i,  I'aB^e  da  la  damitre  molura  on  depnls  Fapopbjse  tnMloIdianne  jurqn'an  bord 
midlan  do  eoroukl  fc  ton  inaattion  aTM  laa  pari^taoz,  et  oompannt  eette  mMore  nvec  oeDe 
de  I'jpaUaenT  dn  cr&ne  piiaa  de  U  partie  la  plni  swiefa  dn  fronUl  i  Porigine  de  I'oed- 
pital,  noni  axona  troni^  chei  plnaienra  aqjeti  qne  oette  hanlanr  <t«it  i  peine  inHrieare 
ft  r^paiKBenr.  Chei  nn  p1oa  grand  nombre  cependant,  nooa  aTona  tronT^  la  latgenr  dn 
ortne,  conaidM  par  le  cOM,  d'enTiron  nn  hniUtme  anp^enre  i  !a  hantenr,  et  niSme  on 
pen  ptna,  ehe*  denx  on  troia  indiiidna.  De  ee  cOtf  il ;  a  done  dea  diff<iraBoe«  indiTidnelles 
»M*t  prononcAe*. 

"  Le  coronal  dans  aa  phiB  gracde  largenr,  priae  d'nne  aatnre  ft  I'antre,  s'est  montri  d'nne 
itendne  aenaiblenicnt  moiDdre  arec  de  triB-l^gbrea  Tariationa,  qne  la  banteor  priie  de  I'ori- 
fpne  dea  oa  dm«iii  ft  U  (mtnre  tofdiane  de«  pariCUnx.  Vn  erftne  de  femme  aenl  nona  » 
fonrni  eea  dens  maanrea  ^alea. 

■■  La  diatanoe  de  I'apophjae  maatc&lienDe  ft  I'aiMinlt^  da  la  aftobcnre  aapMenre  a'eat 
tronT^  ebei  tona  lea  orftnes  de  Kanaqnea,  igtU  ft  I'eapaea  oomprla  entre  la  bord  eileme 
dea  deni  oa  jngani  pria  ft  lenr  inaertion  areo  I'oa  frontal. 

"  Dana  ce  tjpe  enfin  on  oonitata  enoora  nne  protfminenoe  bien  prononetfa  dee  apophjaea 
lygomatiqnaa  nne  forte  aaillie  dea  oa  maiillairea  et  one  forme  oralaire  dana  la  base  dn 
erftne,  I'oeeipital  ftant  aenaiblement  atUnnJ  en  arrikre. 

"  Lea  titea  da  femmea  pr^eantent  lea  oliaea  caraotfcrea  qne  lea  tttea  d'homnies,  lea 
DiSmea  rapporta  entre  lea  proportloni  de  la  bdte  gr&nicnne,  de  Foa  frontal,  etc.,  atm  lea  oa 
de  la  faoe  nn  pen  moina  aailUnla.'' 

In  Fig.  78  (skull  of  a  Taitian  woman),  Rg-  78. 

the  reader  has  before  him  the  cranial  ^e 
of  the  Bocie^  Islands. 

'  "KoQ*  remarqnona,"  aayt  BuaoiumD,  "la  mSme 
Totme  g^nirale  de  la  ttla  qne  obei  lea  natnrek  dea 
Ilea  Marqniaaa;  a'eat  tgalement  one  fonna  pyTamidale, 
piDi  prononote  enoore  qne  nona  na  raTona  ra  partoat 
aiUenra  dana  la  ttta  d'bomme  qni  porta  anr  la  planche 
lea  DnmJTOa  1  at  2;  maia  lei  ralloDgeouiPt  griniralde 
ceMe  tei«  nooa  fait  croire  ft  nne  partleolaHU  lout  ft  fait 
indindnelle.      USmea  rapporU  entra  la  hantenr  et  la  Taituv. 

longnanr  dn  orftne  qne  cbei  lea  Kanaqnea,  et  oapendant, 

me  par  la  profil,  la  ttte  nooa  paratt  plna  aimndia  ebea  lea  TtfUeoa,  lea  parUtanx  nooa 
aemblent  tnolna  dfpfim^a  en  arribre.  Bona  la  rapport  dea  proportiona  de  I'oa  ftonlal, 
eornme  ebei  lea  pr^oCdenta,  nana  arona  oonitati  nn  pen  moina  de  largenr  qne  de  hantenr. 
Ia  aaillie  d«s  oa  ma^llairea  nona  parnlt  aoaal  phia  pronono4e  ohei  le  T^tien  qne  chei  le 
Honkabinen.  Ceci  «>t  tria-marqnd  dana  la  itu  da  fenune  portant  anr  la  planohe  XXX  lea 
nonjroa  8  et  4.  &  I'on  meinre  la  Inngnenr  oompiiae  entre  I'apophjae  maatoldienne  at 
Vextr^mitd  dn  nuuillaire  anpirienr,  on  Terra,  en  portant  oette  maaore  anr  I'eqiaea  aosipria 
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ns.74. 


entn  IM  m  JogMS  i 

Af  ttiw  TMonBOC  tOT  de  nombmiz  erInM  d«  nktortls  dca  Ilea  Hkrquian.     Ottta  dilHrrno* 

wt  kiuti  tijin  MniiihTri  dana  la  erlne  d'enftnt  qui,  inr  b  mfima  pUnoha,  porta  Im  niqpiroa 

Sate." 

DuHODTiBB  figures,  in  his  beautiful  Atlas,  several  cnuiia  from 
Tongataboo  and  Vavao,  of  which  I  select  one  (Fig.  74),  diat  of 
a  Tonga  Islander,  to  re^weeent  the  dtnll- 
type  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  According 
to  Blakohabd,  these  crania  resemble,  in 
their  general  form  or  type,  those  of  the 
Mangar^viens,  Tutians,  and  other  Folyne. 
edaus.  He  assures  ns  that  the  proportionii 
of  the  calvaria,  the  prominence  of  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  the  mazillaiy  bones,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  in  alL  Viewed  in  front, 
the  head  of  the  Tongana  partakes  of  the 

pyramidal   form    more   decidedly   than   the 

skulls  of  the  other  Polynesians.     The  coro- 
nal region  is  also  a  little  longer. 

"Si  leoanetin,"  aays  Blamcbuu),  ■■obMrrt  ici  *ar  qndqae*  indnidns  •K*'*>*°^ ^  ^ 
|ila*  gnndc  muaa  daa  babiUal*  de  ru«hipel  dei  Amia,  il  deriaodn  <rid«nt  qs'il  axiMa 
an  MnMttra  ftnthropologiqae  poDr  diilingaar  1m  ToDgkns  da  kon  toivbi  da  I'art,  al  qo* 
oa  «*ntettra  tradmt  una  rapfrioriU  ralmtiTe  dHntalligcDoa." 

A  higher  form  of  4he  skoll  than  the  Tongan,  is  seen  in  Fig.  75, 
which  represents  the  head  of  a  Feejee 
Islander,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Suigeons,  London.  It  is 
thns  described  by  Martin  : 

"  Tlia  fttrehead  is  amall,  aodlBtaiallr  ounpraaaed, 
the  apeoe  ooenpied  b;  tha  teuponl  mnsele  beiag 
qnite  flat ;  but  the  oeotn  of  cseh  parialml  boaa  la 
boldly  and  ebmptly  conTei ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
or  eoroiul  areh,  U  Hdg«-like,  with  a  elope  down- 
ward on  eaeh  aide ;  the  efaoek-bonea  are  larp  and 
da^;  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbita  !a  tmooth ; 
and  the  frontal  nnatfea  are  bnt  alightlj  indieatad ; 
theoibita  are  large,  and  rather  oiroalar ;  thenaaal 
bonea  are  ahort  and  depraaaeii,  and  the  aaaal  oii- 
floe  ia  of  remarkable  width  and  extent,  aa  ia  that 
of  tha  poeterior  narea  alto;  the  alTVolar  ridfe  of  the  aaperior  maiilUr;  bone  pn^eota 
modtratelj;  Iha  lower  Jaw  la  letj  Ihiok  and  deep;  tha  poaterior  angle  is  raondcd,  and  the 
b*M  «r  the  ramnt  atehed,  ao  that  tha  poalerior  angle  and  the  ehin  do  not  tonch  a  plane ; 
the  ba^lar  prooeOT  of  the  oeolpltal  bone  la  l»n  IneKnvd  npwaid  than  in  in  or  aii  Eoropean 
akvUa  eiatatnad  at  the  aama  time :  the  eoronal  luture  only  impingea  on  the  apbanoid  bona 
hy  a  qoartar  of  an  Inob.  Prom  the  middle  of  (he  oooipital  ooBd;la  to  the  alTcolar  ridge 
between  the  tw«  middle  tneteore,  the  meamtreaenl  I*  fonr  Inehea  and  thrae-eightha ;  the 
peaterior  deTalopMeBI  of  the  enwlam,  beyond  tha  middle  of  tha  eondTle,  three  Inehes  and 
thiM-elghtht." 


Kg.  76. 
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Fig.  76  representB  the  head  of  a  native  of  Mali-  ^s-  7S- 

oolo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

Ab  we  journey  westward  toward  Aoetralia,  we 
find  the  hnman  cranial  type  chiming  ag^n  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Yitian  Archipelago.  A 
glance  at  the  fignres  on  plate  83  of  Duhoutibr's 
Atlas,  shows  at  once  that  the  YitiaD  skulls  differ 
to  some  extent  from  those  of  the  other  Polynesian 
races  already  noticed.  The  cranium  of  the  former 
is  more  elongated  posteriorly,  and  the  maxillaiy 
bones  are  more  salient ;  the  forehead  is  lower  and 
more  recedent,  so  that,  viewed  in  &ont,  the  head  has  less  of  the  pyra- 
midal form.  Blanchabd  has  pointed  oat  considerable  differences  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  Yitian,  as  compared  with  the  other  Polynesian 
skulls.  He  also  compares  together  African  and  Polynesian  crania, 
and  observes  that  if  these  two  great  groups  resemble  each  oihet  in 
certMn  characters,  they  differ  not  the  less  remarkably  in  otiiers. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  various  skull-forms  of  the  Polynesian  realm.  Such 
a  description,  in  the  hands  of  Blanchabd,  has  already  grown  into  an 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  Let  it  suffice,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  the  traveller,  as  he  visits  in  succession  the  numerous 
groups  of  islands  composing  the  Polynesian  realm,  is  constantly  eon- 
fronted  with  interesting  and  instmctive  modifications  of  the  tunda- 
mental  type  of  this  realm. 

The  Malay  conformation  next  claims  our  attention.    From  the 
heads  of  this  race  in  the  Mortonian 
Collection,  I  select  No.  47,  as  the 
representative  of  this  widely-diffiised 
and  peculiar  type. 

"The  ikall  of  tbe  Halay"  (Fig.  77),  mji 
H OBTOH,  "  preBSQts  tbe  folIoiriDg  charaotsre ; 
the  forefaewl  ii  loir,  aodenlelj  promiiieDt,  and 
■rahed ;  th«  occipnt  is  mnah  comprcned,  and 
often  projecting  at  fti  upper  and  lateral  parts-; 
tbe  orUia  are  obllqne,  oblong,  and  renarkably 
qnadraiifiilaT,  the  npper  and  lower  mwgiiia 
bdsg  almoat  straight  and  paranel;   the  nanl  Haiay. 

bonee  are  broad  and  flattened,  or  eren  oonesTe; 

flie  oheek-bonei  are  high  and  expanded ;  tbe  Jam  are  grcatlj  prcdeeted ;  and  the  «pp«r  Jav, 
together  with  the  teeth,  is  mneh  incHnrd  ontwarda,  and  often  neail;  boclnntal.  Tbit  teeth 
are  ^  nature  remarkably  fine,  but  are  almoat  nnlfoTtnlr  lied  swiy  In  tHm\  la  —Ml  tt«B 
to  imbibe  the  eolor  of  the  betel-nat,  whioh  rendera  them  blaek  Mdwaa^tOy.— SWIMM 
an^  la  leaa  than  la  tbe  If  ongol  and  Chineia ;  forthe  aTeraBe,dwlnd&«M««F~ 
of  tfairteeo  perfect  ahnHa  in  m;  posseaston,  giTca  aljont  aerea^-lhrt*  <lagnMl^' 

n*  Crania  Amerioana,  p.  56. 


Bg.  77. 
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The  exceedingly  low  and  degraded  Anstralian  tjT>e  is  shown  in 
the  following  engravings.  Fig.  78  (No.  1827  of  liie  Collection)  repre- 
eeutB  the  ekull  of  a  native  of  Port  Bt  Philip,  New  Sooth  Wales. 
«'  This  Bknll,"  eays  Mostok,  "  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  orwig 
^pe  that  I  have  seen."  It  is  a  truly  animal  head.  The  forehead  ii 
exceedingly  flat  and  recedent,  while  the  ppognathiem  of  <he  snpeiiOT 
maxillaiy  almost  degenerates  into  a  mnzste.    The  alveolar  arch, 

Fig.  78.  «§•'»■ 


AmnAUAfl  o>  Post  St.  Fhiup. 


Rbw  EoaxioaM. 


instead  of  being  ronod  or  oval  in  outline,  is  nearly  square.  The  whole 
■lead  is  elongated  and  depressed  along  the  coronal  region,  the  basis 
^ranii  flat,  and  the  mastoid  processes  very  large  and  roughly  formed. 
The  immense  orbits  are  overhung  by  ponderous  superciliaiy  ridges. 
This  tatter  feature  is  sfill  more  evident  in  No.  1451  of  the  Collection, 
which,  though  varying  somewhat  in  type,  presente  in  general  the  same 
hrntal  appearance.    Fig. 79,  from  Prichaed's  "  Researches,"  represents 
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the  Bknli  of  an  Australian  savage,  which  is  in  th^mnsenm  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  It  somewhat  resembles  Fig.  54  in  its  general  form. 
The  longitudinal  ridge  running  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput^  which 
is  frequently  observed  in  Australian  skulls,  is  conspicuous  in  this. 
The  ridge  formed  by  the  frontal  sinuses  is  likewise  prominent,  and 
there  is  a  deep  notch  -over  the  nasal  processes  of  the  frontal  bone. 
These  characters  are  very  strongly  marked  in  the  skulls  of  the 
Oceanic  nations,  as  in  those  of  the  New  Zealanders  and  Taitians.^^ 
Figs.  80  and  81 — from  Dumoutier's  "Atlas" — represent  respectively 
a  native  of  Baie  Raffle,  on  the  coast  of  Kew  Holland,  and  a  native  of 
Amnoubang,  in  the  Isle  of  Timor. 

According  to  Capt.  Wilkes,  the  "  cast  of  the  (Australian)  face  is 
between  the  African  and  the  Malay ;  the  forehead  unusually  nar- 
row and  high ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep-set ;  the  nose  much 
depressed  at  the  upper  part,  between  the  eyes,  and  widened  at  the 
base,  which  is  done  in  infancy  by  the  mother,  the  natural  shape 
being  of  an  aquiline  form ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  mouth 
large,  and  furnished  with  strong,  well-set  teeth ;  the  chin  frequently 
retreats ;  the  neck  is  thin  and  short." 

''The  general  characters  of  the  Australian  skull,"  writes  Martin, 
"consist  in  their  narrowness,  or  lateral  compression,  and  in  the 
ridge-like  form  of  the  coronal  arch ;  the  sides  of  which,  however, 
are  less  roof-like,  or  flattened,  than  those  of  the  Tasmanian  skull.  .  . . 
The  superciliary  ridge  projects  greatly,  giving  a  scowling  expression 
to  the  orbits,  and  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  larger  Apes ;  the  nasal 
bones,  which  are  exceedingly  short  and  depressed,  sink  abruptly, 
forming  a  notch  at  their  union  with  the  frontal  bone,  which  projects 
over  them;  the  forehead  is  low  and  retreating;  and  the  external 
orbitary  process  of  the  temporal  bone  is  very  bold  and  projecting, 
while  the  space  occupied  by  the  temporal  muscle  is  strongly  marked ; 
the  orbits  are  irregularly  quadrate ;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent ; 
the  face  is  flat,  and  seems  as  if  crushed  below  the  frontal  bone ;  the 
external  nasal  orifice,  and  that  of  the  posterior  nares,  are  very  ample ; 
the  coronal  suture  terminates  as  in  th€f  skull  of  the  Feejee  Islander ; 
the  lower  jaw  is  more  acute  at  its  angle  than  in  the  skull  just  alluded 
to,  but  it  is  arched  upward  at  the  chin."^ 

In  conclusion,  I  place  before  the  reader  six  figures,  representing 
Tasmanian,  New-Guinean,  and  Alforian  skulls.  They  are  taken 
from  the  works  of  Du  Perry,  Prichard,  Martut,  and  Dumoutier, 
and  are  introduced  here,  not  only  to  complete  our  survey  of  cranial 

>n  Op.  cit,  Vol.  L,  p.  299.  «>  Muk  and  Ifonktjr^  p» 
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forms,  but  also  to  exhibit  a  few  of  those  inferior  types  through  which 
the  hamaa  fomily,  in  obedience  to  a  grand  and  deeply  underlying 
Law  of  organic  nnhy,  seeks  to  connect  itself  witti  the  great  animal 
series  of  which  it  is  the  ondonbted  head  and  front. 


Tammxia*,  tnm  WMtera  CoMt  of 
Tui  Dlemen'a  Lftod.  {BoyalCoU 
kg*  of  SargMnu,  London.) 


Taui*bui  (Priahud'B  BcmuoIim). 


K*w  Oimnu  (Dnmintiar'a  AUm). 


ALIOirsoD-EBDAHe>:i  (Mar 
lUa  tad  Honkeyej. 
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Here  our  rapid  panoramic  survey  of  the  diverBified  cranial  cbarac* 
toriaticB  ol'  the  human  family  must  terminate.  Li  this  sm-vey,  ha\-ing 
no  theory  to  establish  or  deieod,  I  have  carefully  and  impartially  pi-e- 
sented  the  facts  as  I  have  found  them,  for  the  most  part,  indelibly 
traced  upon  the  specimens  in  the  vaet  Mortonian  Collection,  Nor 
have  I  depended  upon  this  Collection  alone,  as  will  appear  from  the 
frequent  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  more  important  of  the 
numerous  works  which  constitute  the  literature  of  my  aubjoct.  Thia 
method  has  been  adopted,  as  affording  the  best  idea  of  the  past  his- 
tory, progress,  and  present  condition  of  eraniographic  research,  and 
its  claims  to  he  considered  as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  By  such 
a  procedure,  moreover,  the  reader  has  gradually  become  acquainted, 
ae  it  were,  with  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  workers  in  this  field, 
whose  names  are  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  facta  dis- 
cussed in  thia  essay.  Feelings  of  professional  pride  prompt  me, 
in  this  place,  to  refer  particularly  to  two  of  these  laborers,  who,  with 
careful  hands,  have  materially  assisted  in  bnilding  an  Ethnologic 
edifice,  whose  fair  proportions  will  yet  delight  and  astonish  the 
world.  The  researches  of  Priohard  and  Morton  constitute  right 
noble  columns  guarding  the  entrance  into  this  edifice.  Eecog- 
nizing,  at  an  early  period  of  their  professional  career,  the  scientific 
claims  of  medicine — claims  seldom  perceived  by  the  mass — their 
expansive  miuds  led  them  steadily  onward,  beyond  the  crowded 
middle-walks  of  their  calling.  Both  were  phj/nciang,  in  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word — medical  naturalists,  whose  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  shed  a  lustre  over  the  healing  art.  There  is  a 
singular  propriety  in  thus  coupling  the  labors  and  lives  of  these 
two  philoBopihera.  Their  patient,  unresting  industry  and  strong 
determinative  will  enabled  them  to  prove  conclusively  to  the  world, 
as  indeed  Hunter  and  others  had  already  done,  that,  to  a  considei^ 
able  extent,  scientific  investigation  is  not  only  compatible  with  the 
active  daily  duties  of  the  physician,  but  in  reality,  by  inculcating 
close  and  accurate  habits  of  observation,  very  often  becomes  a 
guarantee  of  success  in  the  performance  of  those  duties.  As  con- 
firmatory of  this,  hear  what  their  respective  biographers  have  said 
of  them :  "  Br.  Priohard  applied  himself,"  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "  with 
as  much  zeal  to  the  practice,  as  he  had  done  to  the  study  of  his 
profession.  He  established  a  dispensary.  He  became  physician 
to  some  of  the  principal  medical  institutions  of  Bristol.  He  had  not 
only  a  large  practice  in  hit  own  neighborhood,  but  was  often  called  to 
distant  consultations.  Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  nature  of 
these  occupations,  lie  found  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  l**- 
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on  Physiology  and  Medicine,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  Fever,  and  one 
on  Epilepsy,  and  subsequently  a  larger  woit  on  Nervous  Diseases."** 
All  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  addition  to  his  laborious  Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  upon  which  is  based  his  feme 
as  an  Ethnologist  Of  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Meigs  thus  writes: 
^^  Hu  medical  practice  wa»  increasinff  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  the  good  sense  and  prudence  to  maintain  his  active  and  visible 
connection  with  his  profession,  while  striving  in  the  race  for  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  He  had  early  begun  to  make  his  now  celebrated 
collection  of  crania,  with  great  labor  and  toil,  and  inconvenient  cost 
He  investigated  organic  remains :  he  explained  problems  in  zoology 
and  ethnology ;  he  diligently  attended  the  sick  ;  he  published  valuable 
treatises  on  -consumption,  on  the  science  of  anatomy,  and  on  the 
practice  of  physic.  He  served  the  city  gratuitously,  as  physician  to 
the  Almshouse  Hospital,  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
All  these  things  were  done  by  a  man  whose  family  was  large,  and 
chargeable  upon  his  funds,  derivable  in  chief  from  his  exertions  as 
a  physician."^*  Such  were  the  manifold  and  onerous  duties  amidst 
whidi  Dr.  Morton  composed  and  published  his  two  brilliant  cranio- 
logical  works,  and  numerous  detached  papers  on  ethnography,  by- 
bridity,  and  allied  subjects. 

Though  the  lives  of  these  two  men  present  several  interesting 
parallels,  and  though  their  labors  were  steadily  directed  towards 
the  same  great  object,  yet  they  sought  that  object  through  different 
channels  of  research.  With  laborious  hands,  Prichard  gathered 
from  the  records  of  travel,  and  from  numerous  philological  and 
archieological  works  in  various  languages,  an  immense  mass  of 
material,  which  he  careftiUy  and  learnedly  digested.  With  equal 
industry  and  perseverance,  Morton  gathered  from  the  receptacles 
of  the  dead,  all  over  the  world,  those  bony  records  which  he  studied 
with  such  untiring  zeal  and  discrimination.  Prichard,  the  erudite 
scholar,  gave  to  the  natural  history  of  man  a  philosophico-literary  cha- 
racter; Morton,  the  philosophical  naturalist,  stamped  it  with  the  seal 
of  the  natural  sciences.  To  the  ethnological  student,  the  published  la- 
bors of  these  savants  will  long  continue  a  shining  and  a  guiding  light ; 
while  the  world  at  large  cannot  fail  to  find,  in  the  history  of  their 
lives,  noble  lessons  of  the  power  of  ceaseless  and  indefetigable  labor. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
in  so  grave  a  study  as  that  which  has  just  occupied  our  attention 
through  so  many  pag^  and  knowing  that  every  erroneous  inference 
must  either  dinn^tly  or  indirei»tly  retanl  the  advancement  of  Ethno- 

«•  Biogmphiciil  Sketch,  &o„  Kiiiuburgh  N»w  Phil  '(H>phical  Jounk«l,  Vol.  XLVII.  p   *>05 
••  ll«niu>ir»  Ao„  rtud  before  rhiUOa.  Ao«U.  Nut  $«ietio«9,  NoT»itt>^»r  (>,  l8ol 
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graphy,  I  have  preferred,  occasionally,  to  suggest  what  appeared  to 
me  a  legitimate  induction,  rather  than  to  pronounce  positively  and 
authoritatively  upon  the  facts  presented.  In  the  same  cautious  man- 
ner, the  following  propositions  are  placed  before  the  reader,  as  more 
or  less  clearly  derivable  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments. 

1.  That  cranial  characters  constitute  an  enduring,  natural,  ana 
therefore  strictly  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  establish  a  true  classi 
fication  of  the  races  of  men. 

2.  That  the  value  of  such  characters  is  determined  by  their  con- 
stancy, rather  than  by  their  magnitude. 

8.  That  these  charnctcrs  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  typical  forms 
of  crania. 

4.  That  historical  and  monumental  records,  and  the  remains  found  in 
ossuaries,  mounds,  &c.,  indicate  a  remarkable  persistence  of  these  forms. 

6.  That  this  persistence  through  time,  as  viewed  from  a  zoological 
stand-point,  renders  it  difficult,  if  indeed  possible,  to  assign  to  the 
leading  cranial  types  any  other  than  specific  values. 

6.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  such  types  were  primitively  distinct.^  The 
historical  period  is  too  short  to  determine  the  question  of  original 
unity  or  diversity  of  cranial  forms.  Moreover,  this  question  loses  its 
importance  in  the  presence  of  a  still  higher  one— the  original  unity 
or  diversity  of  all  organic  forms. 

7.  That  diversity  of  cranial  types  does  not  neeessartly  imply  diversity 
of  origin.  Neither  do  strong  resemblances  between  such  types  in&l- 
libly  indicate  a  common  parentage.  Such  resemblances  merely  express 
similarity  of  position  in  the  human  series.*^ 

*»  **  Those  who  hare  studied  the  natural  history  of  man,"  says  Prof.  Dbapeb,  in  his 
recent  admirable  work  on  the  *  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man/  **  hare  occupied 
themselTes  too  completely  with  the  idea  of  iixity  in  the  aspect  of  human  families,  and  hare 
treated  of  them  as  though  they  were  perfectly  and  definitely  disdnct,  or  in  a'  condition 
of  equilibrium.  They  haTe  described  them  as  they  are  found  in  the  Tarious  countries  of  the 
globe,  and  since  these  descriptions  remain  correct  during  a  long  time,  the  general  inference 
of  an  inyariability  has  gathered  strength,  tmtil  some  writers  are  to  be  found  who  suppose 
that  there  hare  been  as  many  separate  creations  of  man  as  there  are  races  which  can  be 
distingnished  from  each  other.  We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  slow  moTements  of 
Nature  for  absolute  rest     We  compound  temporary  equilibration  with  final  equilibrium." 

This  paragraph  I  find  in  Chapter  YII.,  which  is  as  singularly  unhappy  in  its  craniological 
oonelusions,  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  work,  though  not  norel,  is  grand  and  philosophical. 
U  the  above  language  of  Dr.  D.  is  meant  to  be  appfied  to  geological  periods  of  time,  it  is 
probably  correct ;  if  it  extends  not  beyond  the  historical  epoch,  it  is  without  the  support 
offsets. 

«•  "  8*il  n*y  a  qu'une  seule  race  muable,"  writes  J.  E.  Cobhat  (de  Rochefort),  «*  c'est-A- 
<fire  pouTant  avoir  des  vari^t^,  il  n'y  a  eu  H  la  gen^  primitive  qu'un  seul  p^re  et  qu'une 
seule  mire  (Ttm^  m&me  espice.  S'il  y  a  pUuuun  raeei  immutaHetf  il  y  a  eu  A  la  gentat 
primitive  plusimrt  apices  de  ph-et  et  de  mh^,  Toute  la  question  eet  done  renf^nrm^ 
la  mulahUiii  ou  dans  VimmutabiUti  des  races,  pour  arriver  k  la  connaissanee  du  mmSbn 
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8.  That  each  well-marked  cranial  type  admits  of  certain  variations 
in  its  individual  characters,  which  variations  constitute  (Jivergent 
forms. 

9.  That  these  divergent  forms  must  not  be  confounded  with  hybrid 
lypes.  Both,  it  is  true,  are  produced  by  modifications  in  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  developing  principle ;  in  the  former,  however,  these 
modifications  depend  upon  climatic  conditions,  in  the  latter  they 
result  from  race-amalgamation. 

10.  That  reasons  exist  for  considering  some,  at  least,  of  ilie  so- 
called  artificial  deformations  as  strictly  natural  lypes,  representing 
very  early  humanitarian  epochs. 

11.  That  a  regular  system  of  gradation  seems  to  underlie  and  har- 
monize the  various  cranial  forms  of  the  human  fiEtmily. 

12.  That  these  forms  appear  to  be  pre-represented  or  anticipated 
in  the  various  types  of  skull  exhibited  by  different  genera  and  species 
of  monkeys. 

18.  That  if  we  regard  artificial  deformations  as  the  forced  imita- 
tions of  once  natural  types,  and  upon  this  ground  admit  them  in  our 
systems  of  classification,  as  some  writers  have  done,  then  the  per- 
plexing gaps  which  seem  to  break  the  animal  chain  by  disparting 
man  and  monkeys — the  group  which  stands  nearest  to  man — will 
to  a  certain  extent  be  filled  intelligibly. 

esp^ces  primitiYes."  {Elimint$  de  Morphologie  Bumainey  2de  partie,  p.  115;  Paris,  1860.) 
The  general  immobility  of  raoe-characters  and  specific  fonns  is  pretty  well  determined  for 
the  historic  period.  Bat  in  this  period  a  remarkable  eqnilibrinm  of  physical  conditions 
has  been  maintained.  In  the  ante-historic  epoeh,  the  question  of  the  mobility  or  immo- 
bility of  cranial,  in  common  with  all  organic  forms,  must  be  studied  OTer  a  wider  time- 
latitude,  and  under  altered  physical  circumstances.  If  now  we  recall  the  great  physio- 
logical fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  organic  matter  assumes  a 
definite,  though  infinitely  diTcrsified  form  (the  organic  cell  and  its  dcTelopmental  modi- 
fications), and  that  this  form  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  all  the  actire  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  manifested,  and  if  we,  furthermore,  reflect  upon  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  strongly  tends  to  correlate,  if  not,  indeed,  to  identify  the  vital  with  the  physical 
forces,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  study  of  specific  forms,  when  carried  through  great 
geological  cycles,  is,  in  reality,  a  study,  not  so  much  of  parentage,  as  of  the  functional  or 
dynamical  energy  of  physical  conditions.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  species  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  parentage.  Naturalists,  measuring  nature  by 
limited  periods  of  time,  have  too  often  fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  specific  sameness 
as  a  mark  of  common  origin.  Very  philosophically  observes  Dr.  Liidt  :  **  Naturalists  have 
not  yet  systematized  that  knowledge  through  which  they  practically  estimate  the  value  of 
sharacters  determining  a  species.  What  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  sub-genera  by  one,  will 
be  considered  as  only  distinct  species  by  another,  and  a  third  may  view  both  as  varieties 
or  races.  In  the  use  of  these  words,  or  rather  in  the  attempt  to  define  them,  we  go  too  far 
when  we  associate  them  with  the  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  beings  in  question.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  living  beings,  and  even  we  cannot  positively 
deny  that  life  connected  with  some  form  was  not  oo-etemal  with  time,  space,  and  matter, 
and  that  all  living  beings  have  not  suocessively  and  divergingly  ascended  from  the  lowest 
types."  (Deter^^iofi  of  Remams  of  Extmet  Mammalia,  Journal  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  N.  8., 
uL  167.) 
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14.  That  typical  forms  of  crania  increase  in  number  as  we  go 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

15.  That  the  lower  forms  are  found  in  the  regions  of  excessive  cold 
and  excessive  heaU  the  higher  occupying  the  middle  temperate  re^on. 

16.  That  craxMi  forms  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  physics 
of  the  globe.  * 

The  entire  arctic  zone  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  uniformity 
or  sameness  of  climatic  condition  and  animal  distribution.  The 
stunted  plants  exhibit  but  few  specific  forms ;  and  where  the  cold 
is  most  intense  and  most  prolonged,  this  uniformity  is  most  evident. 
Here,  also,  the  human  cranial  type  is  least  varied.  Bending  his  steps 
southward,  and  traversing  the  temperate  Asia-European  continent, 
the  observant  traveller  becomes  aware  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  accompanying  this  increase,  he 
beholds  a  peculiar  and  much  more  diversified  flora  and  feuna. 
At  every  step,  organic  forms  multiply  around  him,  and  monotony 
slowly  gives  place  to  variety;  a  variety,  moreover,  in  which  a 
remarkable  system  of  resemblance  or  representation  is  preserved. 
^^The  temperate  zone,"  says  Agassiz,  ^4s  not  characterized,  like 
the  arctic,  by  one  and  the  same  fauna;  it  does  not  form,  as  the 
arctic  does,  one  continuous  zoological  zone  around  the  globe." 
And,  again,  he  says:.  ^^The  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
in  this  zone,  forms  several  closely  connected,  but  distinct  com- 
binations." Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  globular,  cranial 
type  of  this  region  is  more  varied  than  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
extreme  North.  The  Eitlmuck  or  true  Mongolian,  the  Tartar, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Turkish  types  of  skull  are  all,  to  a  certain 
extent,  related,  and  yet  are  all  readily  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  Each  of  these  groups,  agidn,  presents  several  cranial  va- 
rieties. So,  among  the  barbarous  abori^es  of  North  America^ 
notwithstanding  the  general  osteologic  assimilation  of  their  crania, 
important  tribal  distinctions  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  It  is  inte- 
resting also  to  remark,  that  in  the  Turkish  area,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  traces  of  transition  from  the  Mongolian  to  the  European  forms 
— a  ^t  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  statement  of  Agassiz,  that 
the  Caspian  fauna  partakes  partly  of  the  Asiatic,  and  partly  of  the 
European  zoological  character. 

It  is  a  general  and  very  well-known  &ct — first  noticed  by  Bufibn 
— that  the  &una  and  flora  of  the  old  worid  are  not  specifically  iden* 
tical  with  the  &una  and  flora  of  the  new.  Their  relationship  is 
manifested  in  an  interesting  system  of  representation,  or  as  Schouw 
expresses  it,  of  geographical  repetition  according  to  climate.  To  a 
certain  extent,  human  cranial  forms  appear  also  to  &II  withi 
limits  of  this  system.    As  far  as  my  own  opportunities  ^r  t 
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nation  have  gone,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  aboriginal 
American  type  of  skull  which,  in  all  its  essential  details,  could  be 
regarded  as  strictly  identical  with  any  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Australia.  The  closest  approximation  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, in  this  respect,  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ylic  region ;  and 
it  is  precisely  in  this  region  that  the  organic 'pecies  of  the  two 
worlds  resemble  each  other  most  closely.  The  massive,  heavy 
skulls  of  northern  temperate  Asia  and  Europe  are  represented  in 
America  by  those  of  the  Barbarous  tribes — decidedly  different,  but 
allied  forms.  80  the  comparatively  small-headed  Peruvians  repre- 
sent the  equally  small-headed  Hindoos,  while  the  American  Indian 
type,  according  to  Lieut.  Habersham,  again  repeats  itself  in  a  most 
curious  manner  in  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  npon  the  same  general  principles,  of 
which  Humboldt  availed  himself  in  dividing  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  isothermic  zones,  or  that  Latreille  followed  in  laying  down  his 
insect-realms,  or  that  guided  Forbes  in  the  construction  of  hamaiozme 
belts  of  marine  life,  the  ethnographer  may  establish,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, hamaiokepludic  zones  or  realms  of  men,  whose  limits,  though 
£Eir  from  being  sharply  defined,  are  nevertheless  sufSciently  well- 
marked  to  show  that  nature's  idea  of  localization  and  representation 
appertains  to  man,  as  to  all  the  nnmerous  and  varied  forms  of  life. 

When,  at  length,  our  traveller  reaches  the  tropics,  he  there,  under 
the  calorific  and  luminous  influence  of  a  powerfol  sun,  beholds  animal 
and  vegetable  life  revelling  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  Human 
cranial  types  constitute  no  exception  to  this  statement.  In  the 
African  and  Polynesian  regions  of  the  sun,  the  races  or  tribes  of 
men,  differing  from  each  other  in  physical  characters,  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  quite  nnmerous.  The  same  appears  to  be  true 
also,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  northern  South  America. 
Finally,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  leading  facts,  whose  details  would 
here  be  obviously  misplaced,  may  we  not  conclude  that  cranial  forms 
are  definitely  related  to  geographical  locality,  and  its  attendant  climatic 
conditions ;  and  may  we  not,  furthermore,  suspect  that  the  unity  of  such 
forms  should  be  sought  neither  in  a  uniformity  of  structural  plan,  nor 
in  the  successive  development  of  higher  from  lower  types,  nor  even 
in  the  organic  cell,  the  primordial  expression  of  the  animal  and  the 
plant,  but  in  that  pervading  physical  principle  whose  plastic  energy 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  regions  overlying  the  thermometric  equa- 
tor, and  under  whose  controlling  infiuence  all  matter —  both  organic 
and  inorganic  —  assumes  a  regular  and  definite  form  ? 

J.A.M. 

Phuadilpbia,  No.  697  Lumbard  SU 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACGIiUUTION ;  OB,  THE  CX>l£PARATiyE  IKFLX7EN0E  OF  CLIMATE,  EKDEKIC 
AND  EFIDEIPG  DISEASES,  ON  THE  RAGES  OF  MAN. 

BT  J.  0.  VOTT,  |f.P. 


In  the  preceding  chaptera,  man  has  been  viewed  from  opposite 
Btand-points ;  and  each  new  group  of  £stcts  would  seem  to  lead  more 
and  more  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  certain  distinct  types 
of  the  human  family  are  as  ancient  and  as  permanent  as  the  Faunas 
and  Floras  which  surround  them. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Aeelimation ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Baces,  in  their  relations  to  Climate, 
Endemic  and  Epidemic  Diseases ;  and  if  it  should  be  made  to  appear 
that  each  type  of  mankind,  like  a  specieM  of  animals  or  plants,  has 
its  appropriate  climate  or  Mtation^  and  that  it  cannot  by  any  process, 
however  gradual,  or  in  any  number  of  generations,  become  fully 
habituated  to  those  of  opposite  character,  another  strong  eonfirma^- 
tion  will  be  added  to  the  conclusion  above  alluded  to. 

The  study  of  the  physical  history  of  man  is  beset  by  numerous 
difficulties,  such  as  embarrass  no  other  department  of  Zoology.  Man 
has  not  only  a  physical^  but  a  moral  nature ;  the  latter  forming  an 
important  element  in  the  investigation,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  physical  structure.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  now 
seeking  to  ascertain  all  those  agencies  which  can  in  any  way  modify 
the  physical  condition  of  individuals  or  races,  we  shall,  for  conve- 
nience, include,  under  the  general  term  of  Climate,^  geographical 


1  This  ifl  a  loose  definition,  but  ve  h»re  no  word  in  •or  U/o^parngt  raffie&ently  ooxnpreheB* 
fliye  to  uiBwer  onr  purpose.  The  Freneh  employ  tbe  term  mUUu,  whioh  ooyem  the  fproond 
ttAj.  The  milieu  (middle)  in  whidh  an  animal  or  plant  is  placed,  inclndee  eyery  modi^ring 
infineiiee  bdonging  to  the  locality.  The  reader  wiH  therefore  ezonse  me  for  using  an  old 
weed  io  a  new  and  arbitrary  scDse, 
23 
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position,  habits,  social  condition,  moral  influences ;  in  short,  every 
combination  of  circumstances  that  can  change  the  constitution  of 
man. 

The  subject  of  Climate  may  be  divided,  and  treated  under  two 
distinct  heads,  viz. — Pht/aical  Climate  and  Medical  Climate.  The 
consideration  of  the  former  appertains  more  particularly  to  the 
naturalist,  whose  province  it  is  to  treat  of  botanical  and  zoological 
geography,  or  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 
Followed  out  in  all  its  bearings,  this  department  has  been  made,  by 
Prichard  and  others,  to  include  the  whole  physical  history  of  man, 
and  to  explain  all  the  diversities  of  type  seen  in  the  human  family. 
The  latter,  or  Medical  Climate,  refers  to  climate  in  its  effects  on  the 
body,  whether  in  preventing,  causing,  or  curing  diseases ;  and  it  is 
this  branch  of  the  subject  which  will  mainly  engage  our  attention  at 
present,  although  we  shall  be  obliged  incidentally  to  trench  upon 
the  other. 

Our  limits  forbid  the  examination  in  detail,  to  any  extent,  of  the 
effects  of  Physical  Climate;  but,  fortunately,  knowledge  in  this 
department  has  so  greatly  advanced  of  late  years,  as  to  permit  us  to 
pass  over,  as  well  settled  among  naturalists,  certain  points  which 
formerly  consumed  a  large  share  of  time.  It  was  long  taught,  for 
example,  that  types  were  constantly  changing  and  new  ones  form- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  existing  causes ;  but  we  may  now  assume, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction  from  a  naturalist^  that,  within  his- 
torical times,  no  example  can  be  adduced  of  the  transformation  of 
one  type  of  man  into  another,  or  of  the  origination  of  a  new  type. 
Writers  still  living  have  boldly  attributed  to  climate  almost  illimi- 
table influence  on  man.  Numerous  citations  have  been  given,  from, 
credulous  travellers,  showing  examples  of  white  men  transformed 
by  a  tropical  sun  into  negroes ;  of  negroes  blanched  into  Caucasians ; 
of  Jews  changed  into  Hindoos,  Africans,  American  Indians,  and 
what  not.  In  short,  the  whole  human  femily  has  been  derived  (as 
well  as  all  the  animals  of  the  earth)  from  Noah's  ark,  which  landed 
on  Mount  Ararat  some  4000  years  ago. 

Such  crude  ideas  obstinately  maintained  their  ground,  in  spite  of 
science,  until  it  was  proven  beyond  dispute,  from  the  venerable 
monuments  of  Egypt,  that  the  races  of  men,  of  all  colors,  now  seen 
around  the  Mediterranean,  inhabited  the  same  countries,  with  their 
present  physical  characteristics,  fully  6000  years  ago ;  that  is,  long 
before  the  birth  of  either  Moses,  Noah,  or  even  Adam — ^were  we  to 
believe  in  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Nor  did  these 
various  races  exist  merely  as  scattered  individuals  in  those  early 
times,  but  as  natuyM^  warring  with  each  other.     Since  these  discove- 
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ries,  we  hear,  among  the  well  informed,  no  more  about  the  influence 
of  existing  climates  in  transforming  races.' 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  natural  history  of  man  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  great  modifying  influence  of  both  physical  and 
moral  causes ;  but  the  questions  arise  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  changes  produced.  Has  any  one  type  been  transformed  into 
another  ?  or  has  a  new  one  originated  since  the  living  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  called  into  existence  ? 

That  the  modifying  influence  of  climate  is  great,  nay,  quite  as 
great,  on  man,  as  on  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  possess  the 
evidence  around  us  every  day  in  our  cities.  By  way  of  illustration, 
the  Jewish  race  might  be  cited,  being  the  one  most  widely  spread, 
the  longest  and  most  generalfy  known.  Whenever  the  word  Jew  is 
pronounced,  a  peculiar  type  is  at  once  called  up  to  the  mind's  eye ; 
and  wherever,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  surrounded  by  other 
races,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  encountered,  this  type  at 
once  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  In  each  oi^of  the  synagogues  of 
our  large  cities  (in  the  United  States),  ml^be  seen  congregated, 
every  Saturday,  Israelites  from  various  nationalities  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  although  they  differ  notably  in  stature,  form,  com- 
plexion, hair,  shape  and  size  of  head,  presenting  in  &ct  infinite 
varieties^  yet,  when  of  pure  Hebrew  blood,  they  all  revolve  around  a 
common  type,  which  identifies  their  race. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Jewish,  though  com- 
paratively a  pure  race,  is  notwithstanding  much  adulterated  by 
inter-marriages  with  Gentiles  during  all  ages,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  the  present.  It  is  true  that  we  often  see  individuals 
worshipping  at  their  shrines  who  are  wanting  in  the  true  lineaments 
of  the  race ;  but  this  may  be  always  explained  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  blood,  or  through  conversions  of  other  types  to  Judaism.* 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Jewish  type  can  be  followed  up 
through  the  stream  of  time  backward  from  the  present  day  to  the 
IV.  Dynasty  of  Egypt  (a  period  of  more  than  6000  years),  where  it 
stands  face  to  face  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  races.  This 
type,  too,  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  delineated  amid  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  back  to  ages  coetaneous  with  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.* 

*  The  unitj  party  hftTe  been  obliged,  sinee  these  disooTeries  in  Egypt,  to  abandon  all 
Mientifio  dednctions,  or  reasoning  from  facta,  and  to  fall  back  upon  a  miraculemt  transfor- 
mation of  one  race  into  many ;  which  metamorphosis  is  tuppoud  to  hare  bccnrred  prior  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  empires. 

s  See  <*  Typet  of  Mankind,"  Chap.  IV.,  *•  Physical  mstory  of  the  Jews." 

*  Ibid.     Also,  Latabd's  Smeveh, 
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All  races  of  men,  like  animals,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  consti- 
tutional pliability,  which  enables  them  to  bear  great  changes  of 
temperature  or  latitude;  and  those  races  that  are  indigenous  to 
temperate  climates,  having  a  wide  thermometrical  vange,  support 
best  the  extremes  of  other  latitudes^  whether  hot  or  cold.  Hence 
such  races  might  be  regarded  almost  as  cosmopolites.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  the  Jews,  who  were  originally  scattered  between  80® 
and  40°  north  latitude  (where  they  were  subjected  to  considerable 
heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter),  were  already  well  prepared  to 
become  acclimated  to  far  greater  extremes  of  temperature  in  other 
latitudes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic,  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Tropics,  have  a  certain  pliancy  of  constitution ;  but,  while  the 
Jew  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitudes  may  migrate  30 
degrees  south,  or  80  degrees  north,  with  comparative  impunity,  the 
Eskimau  on  the  one  extreme,  or  the  Negro,  Hindoo,  and  Malay 
on  the  other,  have  no  power  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
encountered  in  traveratt^lhe  70  degrees  of  latitude  between  Green- 
land and  the  equaiAii|!9P^h  i*s^<^  ^^^  its  prescribed  salubrious  limits. 
The  feir  races  of  "IM^Sn^orn  Europe,  below  the  Arctic  zone,  of  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons '  ifllK^mpure  descendants,  will  serve  as  another 
illustration.  These  races  are  now  scattered  over  most  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have  undergone  fttr 
greater  physical  changes  than  the  Jews.  The  climates,  for  instance, 
of  Jamaica,  Louisiana,  and  India,  are  to  them  much  more  extreme 
than  to  the  Jewish  race*  The  Israelite  may  be  recognized  any- 
where ;  but  not  so  with  the  Scandinavian  and  his  descendants  in  the 
tropics.  The  latter  becomes  tanned,  emaciated,  debilitated;  his 
countenance,  energy,  everything  undergoes  a  change :  and  were  we 
not  familiar,  from  daily  observation,  with  these  effects  of  climate 
upon  northern  races,  we  should  not  suspect  the  original  ancestry  of 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  hot  climates.  In  these  cases  we 
behold,  not  simply  a  healthful  modification  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  man,  but  a  positively  nuyrhid  degradation.  The  pure 
white  man  carried  into  the  tropic  deteriorates  both  in  mind  and 
body;  the  average  duration  of  his  life  is  lessened;  and,  without 
fresh  importations,  his  race  would  in  time  become  extinct.  When, 
however,  his  descendants  are  taken  back  to  their  native  climes,  they 
revert  to  the  healthful  standard  of  their  ori^nal  types :  the  latter 
may  have  been  distorted,  btlt  can  never  be  lost,  except  in  death. 

[This  fact  may  be  familiarly  exemplified  by  the  habits  of  English 
sojourners  {cohnUU  they  cannot  be  termed)  now  scattered  through- 
out Hindostin  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  on  both  sides  of  Africa 
a  few  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape,  aloc^  the  southern  shores 
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of  the  Me<£t6rranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  else- 
where. Such  emigrants  are,  moreover,  out  of  all  proportion,  athletic 
adults  before  quitting  their  birth-place;  who  set  forth  with  the 
intention,  and  are  ever  cheered  by  the  hope,  of  returning  home  the 
moment  their  ambition  is  realized.  Few,  notwithstanding,  come 
back  to  their  native  land  with  constitutions  unimpaired ;  but,  in  no 
cases  do  those  English  whose  means  are  not  absolutely  insignificant, 
attempt  to  rear  up  their  children  in  any  of  the  above  tropical 
re^ons.  If  they  do  so,  parents  mourn  over  the  graves  of  lost 
oflspring,  or  sigh  on  beholding  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  sur- 
viving: of  the  latter,  an  adult  generation,  especially  amongst  the 
females,  suffering  under  hourly-increasing  morbific  infiuence,  is 
destined  to  succumb  fer  within  the  average  limits  of  longevity  that 
would  have  been  accorded  to  them  by  a  life-insurance  actuary,  had 
they  grown  up  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  every  sacrifice  is  made, 
under  the  name  of  '' education,"  to  send  tiiem  homeward,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  constitutionally  retemperedj  before  they  are 
once  more  exposed  to  such  deleterious  intertropical  influences.  So 
true  is  this  rule,  that,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gliddon's, 
Major  General  Bagnold,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service 
— a  veteran  who  now,  with  his  family,  in  London,  practically  carries 
into  effect  half  a  century  of  Oriental  experiences — ^we  know  that  the 
oldest  purely-English  regiment  in  India,  the  "Bombay  Tufts,"  not- 
withstanding that  marriages  with  British  females  are  encouraged, 
has  never  been  able,  from  the  time  of  Charles  IL  to  the  present 
hour,  to  rear,  from  births  in  the  corps,  bojfi  enough  to  supply  its 
drummers  and  fifers. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  Butch  in  Batavia  and  other 
Indian  islands.  Their  children,  when  of  pure  blood,  in  health  are 
weakly;  when  half-eantey  worse.  Where,  however,  as  frequently 
happens  in  our  Gulf  States,  such  half-caste  is  produced  by  the  union 
of  South  {dark)  Europeans  with  negresses  or  squaws,  a  hardier 
animal  appears  to  be  the  result.    Hear  Dbsjobbbt  : 

"Ze  Fran^ii  t'oecUmate-t-ilf  «e#  mfaru  ^ilHpU-iU  m  Aigimf  We  speak  of  Frenchmen, 
and  not  of  those  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Maltese  populations  which,  oomiag  from  a  oonntry 
more  analogous  in  climate  [and  being  in  type  dark  raeesi  also],  War  beltsr  than  ow  USkm^ 
countrymen  the  influenee  of  the  Africaa  elimate. 

**  Algerian  colonists  have  always  «mfo«nded,  voder  tke  saaa  iiama  of  eoUmift  erery 
establishment  of  Eoropeans  ont  of  Evrope.  Th^  have  not  refleoted  that,  in  oHmatiS 
different  from  those  of  Europe,  ha  [tha  JSwropaan]  labors  bnt  Httla  In  body.  He  more 
frequently  commands,  administratea,  or  foUowt  mtreaatile  pnianits  in  tiia  Mu  [not  in  tha 
coontiy]. 

"  French  and  En^^ish  raoea  labor  in  Oan^da*  in  tlie  nonharn  parii  of  tke  United  States, 
and  in  New  HoUand ;  but«  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  at  the  Antillaa,  Guayaaaa, 
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and  the  isles  of  Mftoritias  and  Bourbon,  it  is  the  [exotic]  blaekt  who  work ;  in  India,  it  is 
the  Hindoo, 

**  Spaniards,  it  is  tme,  do  labor  a  little  at  Cuba  and  at  Porto  Rioo.  But  they  had  inha- 
bited, in  Eorope,  a  hotter  climate  than  the  French  and  English.  [For  the  same  reason, 
joined  to  their  dark  race,  onr  white  fishermen,  in  the  bayons  from  Charleston,  8.  C,  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  are  the  only  men  who,  with  oomparatiTe  security,  ply  their  Tooation  the 
whole  year  round ;  and  they  are  Spaniarda,  PoriugutiB^  MaUue^  or  else  mulaiiot.'}  They 
work  also  a  little  in  America,  especially  when  the  altitude  of  the  soil  makes  up  for  the 
latitude  of  the  country,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  or  when  the  climate  is  far  more  temperate, 
as  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  oTon  then,  this  labor  cannot  be  compared  to  the  work  performed 
in  France  and  in  England  [and  north  of  '*  Mason  and  Dixon's  line"].  At  the  Philippines, 
it  is  the  native  that  labors. 

*<The  Dutchman  works  not  out  of  Europe:  at  Java,  it  is  the  Malay;  at  Guyana,  it  is 
the  black  who  labors. 

*<  The  Portuguese  never  labors  in  India.  In  Bradl  and  at  Guyana  it  is  the  black  who 
works  for  him;*'  [in  Central  America,  it  is  the  Carib,  the  ToUecan  Indian,  or  the  half- 
caste.]^ 

In  Egypt,  no  European  nor  Turk  risks  his  own  person  as  an 
agricoltarist :  the  labor  is  performed  there,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  by 
the  indigenous  Felldh.  At  Madagascar  the  Frenchman,  as  in  Sierra 
Leone  the  Englishman,  dies  off  if  he  attempts  it.  In  Algeria,  the 
French  are  beginning  to  find  out  that,  unless  the  Arab  or  the  Kabyle 
will  plough  the  fields  for  them,  eohynization  is  hopeless.*  And,  lastly, 
were  not  this  fact  of  the  non-acclimt^tion  of  white  races,  a  few 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  now  recognized  by 
experience,  why  should  Coolies  firom  India  and  Malayana,  as  well  as 
Chinese  "apprentices,"  be  eagerly  contracted  for  at  Bourbon,  the 
Mauritius,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Southern  America  ? 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  will  be  investigated  hereinafter.] 
The  negro,  too,  obeys  the  law  of  climate.    Unlike  the  white  man, 

*  DssJOBBBT,  U Algeria  Paris,  1S47,  pp.  6,  7,  and  26,  notes. 

*<  Nons  ne  comptons  ioi  lee  hommes  morts  dans  les  h6pitaax  [i.  e.  71  per  1000,  in  1846 
alone!],  et  nons  ne  parlons  pas  de  oeox  qoi,  r^form^s,  Tont  monrir  dans  lenrs  families. 
Nons  ne  parlons  pas  non  plus  de  oenx  tn4s  par  le  fen  de  I'ennemi :  ils  sont  pea  nombreux. 

Nona  perdons  par  an,  en  AfHqne,  enTiron 200  hommes. 

*<  Nons  aTons  perdu  en  1846 ^ ^  116       « 

**  A  la  prise  de  Constantine. 100       '* 

"  1  hi  bataiUe  d'Wj ^ 27 

«<  JLlaSmalah 9       *• 

"'Tout  homme  faible  qu'on  euToie  en  Afrique  est  un  homme  perdu.'  —  MARfcBAL 
BuoBAVD,  discours  du  19  f§Trier,  1888." 

*  See  Diteours  pranonef  par  M.  Dbsjobkbt  (RepresentatiTe  in  the  A$9embUe  KatkmaU)^ 
Paris,  1850;  Idbm,  Docwment$  Statutiquet  tur  VAlghie,  1861;  Boudir,  Histoire  Statittigue 
d§  la  ColonitfUum  et  de  la  Popnlation  em  Atgine,  Paris,  1868,  panim. 

It  is  with  much  disappointment  that  I  am  compiled  to  go  to  press  with  these  evidenoes 
of  the  non-acclimation  of  races,  without  haying  reoeiyed  a  copy  of  the  work  which  Db. 
Boudir  has  in  press  (TraUS  de  Oiogri^hie  et  de  StaHetique  Midicalet^  2  toIs.  8to.,  at  BaQ- 
litre's,  Paris).  Mr.  Oliddon  telb  me  that  he  pemsed  some  of  its  proof-sheets  at  the  author's 
bouse,  in  Oct,  1866. 
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his  complexion  undergoes  no  change  by  climate.  While  the  white 
man  is  darkened  by  the  tropical  sun,  the  negro  is  never  blanched  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  a  residence  in  northern  latitudes.  Like  the 
quadrumana  of  the  tropics,  he  is  inevitably  killed  by  cold ;  but  it 
never  changes  his  hair,  complexion,  skeleton,  nor  size  and  shape  of 
brain.'  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  enter  into  this  discussion 
here.  Our  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  independence  of 
existing  types,  of  all  climatic  causes  now  in  operation. 

While  naturalists  have  been  accumulating  so  much  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  history,  durability,  &c.,  of  species  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  they  leave  us  still  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  their  origin.  Our  actual  Flora  and  Fauna  extend,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  many  thousand  years  beyond  the  chronologies 
taught  in  our  schools  to  children ;  but  whether  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  existed  ten  or  one  hundred  thousand  years,  we  have  no 
data  for  determining.  Lepsius  tells  us  that  he  regards  even  the 
records  of  the  early  (lUd  and  IVth)  dynasties  of  Egypt,  as  a  part 
of  the  modem  history  of  man. 

That  organized  beings  have  existed  on  earth  (in  the  language  of 
the  great  geologist  Lyell)  ^^  millions  of  ages^'  no  .naturalist  of  our 
day  will  doubt;  and  although  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  follow  Nature's  great  chain,  link  by  link, 
yet  it  appears  probable  that  there  has  been  an  ascending  series, 
commencing  with  the  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  man.  Geolo- 
gists have  arranged  the  materials  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
earth  into  igneous  and  sedimentary.  The  first,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  formed  by  tlie  action  of  heat  under  superincumbent  pressure, 
and  are  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  ciystalHne  particles,  without 
any  order  or  stratification.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  composed  of  the 
fraVmentfl  of  older  rocks,  worn  down^  tOie  action  of  the  elements, 
and  deposited  in  the  ocean,  whence,  by  pressure,  heat,  and  chemical 
agency,  they  are  re-formed  into  new  masses,  assuming  a  stratified  and 
more  or  less  slaty  structure. 

To  say  nothing  of  subdivisions,  the  whole  series  have  been  divided 
into  igneous  rocks,  primary  stratified  formations,  secondary  forma- 
tions, tertiary  formations,  and  diluvial  formations.  In  the  first  two 
divisions  we  find  no  traces  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable ;  in  the  se- 
condary we  find  numerous  plants,  mollusks,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  and. 


V  The  negro  races  are  peenfiarlj  liable  to  oonsomptlon  oat  of  the  tropics,  or  eren  within 
them.  They  are  never  agricnltiuists,  either  in  Bgypt  or  in  Barbary :  neverthelees,  in  both 
oonntries,  negroes  are  the  shortest  liTed  of  the  population.  Monkeys  soffer  to  a  great 
ezteirt  with  the  same  disease,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.  Nowhere  in  North  Europe 
or  in  our  Northern  States,  can  the  Orang-utan  Htc. 
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when  we  reach  the  tertiary,  we  find  the  shell  animals  approaching 
nearer,  in  specific  formSi  to  existing  species,  than  those  of  previous 
formations ;  and  along  with  these  are  skeletons  of  birds  and  mam- 
malia, including*  quadrupeds  and  quadrumana.  The  geolo^cal 
epoch  of  man  has  yet  to  be  determined :  it  is  certain  that  the  investi- 
gations of  each  succeeding  year  tend  to  throw  it  further  back  in 
time;  nor  are  there  wanting  good  authorities  who  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  his  remains  in  the  tertiary,  where  the  quadrumana 
have  been  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  discovered. 

A  discussion  of  such  difiiculty  and  magnitude  as  the  theory  of 
progressive  development,  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  this  idea 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  our  leading  authorities. 
Nor,  at  first  sight,  would  it  seem  that  the  long-mooted  question  of 
the  origin  of  species  could  properly  find  a  place  in  an  essay  on 
Medical  Climate;  yet  all  these  subjects  have  points  of  contact,  which 
render  it  difficult  to  isolate  them.  Our  object  being  to  study  the 
influence  of  climates  and  their  diseases  on  races^  we  assuredly,  d 
prioriy  should  expect  species  and  mere  varieties  to  be  influenced  in 
different  degrees.  Natural  history  teaches  us  that  the  white  and 
black  races,  for  example,  are  'distinct  species.  We  should,  therefore, 
regard  their  ori^n  as  independent  of  climate;  and  if  we  can  show 
that  these  races  are  not  affected  in  like  manner  by  diseases,  we  fortify 
the  conclusion  to  which  natural  history  has  led  us.  Well-ascertained 
varieties  of  a  given  species,  however  widely  scattered,  may  exchange 
habitations  with  comparative  impunity ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
general  rule,  each  species  of  a  genus  has  its  prescribed  geographical 
range.  The  species,  for  example,  of  the  reindeer  and  the  white  beaj, 
in  the  Arctic,  can  no  more*  exchange  places  with  the  deer  and  bear 
of  the  Tropics,  than  can  the  Esquimau  with  the  tropical  Negro. 
Such  facts  as  these,  then,  clearly  show  how  deeply  our  subject 
implicates  the  investigation  of  species  and  varieties. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  species,  but  we  shall  allude  only  to  two  of  the  more  prominent. 
Of  the  first  school,  Cuvier  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished 
authority.  He  contends  that  the  geological  history  of  the  earth 
should  be  divided  into  distinct  periods,  each  of  which  is  complete  in 
itself;  that  there  has  been,  since  the  dawn  of  life,  a  succession  of 
distinct  creations  and  destructions ;  and  that  the  organized  beings  of 
one  epoch  have  no  direct  connection,  by  way  of  descent,  with  those 
of  the  preceding.  According  to  this  theory,  the  species  of  animals 
and  plants  now  scattered  over  the  fttoe  of  the  earth  are  primordial 
forms,  the  result  of  a  special  creation;  which  have  endured  without 
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material  change  to  the  present,  and  which  trtU  endure  unchanged 
until  their  allotted  term  of  existence  has  expired. 

The  opposing  school  may  be  represented  by  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire, 
the  contemporaiy  of  Cuvier.  It  is  contended  by  his  followers  that 
there  has  been  but  (me  creation,  and  no  cessation  of  life,  since  the 
first  organized  beings  were  brought  into  existence ;  that,  by  a  law 
of  progressive  development  or  evolution,  in  accordance  with  new 
climatic  influences,  brought  into  action,  from  time  to  time,  by 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe,  the  living  beings  of 
one  period  have  given  origin  to  those  which  follow;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  chain,  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  to  the 
last  and  most  complex.  Moreover,  that  what  we  term  9peeie%  remains 
permanent  as  long  as  the  physical  conditions  which  produced  them 
remain  unchanged.  Some  of  this  school  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
no  such  thing  as  ^^ species"  exists;  that  Ifature  creates  only  indivi- 
duals, no  two  animals  or  plants  being  exactly  alike,  and  the  species 
of  each  genus  running  together  so  closely  as  to  leave  their  bounda- 
ries difiicult,  and  often  impossible,  to  define.  They  fruiher  contend, 
that  transformations  of  species  are  incessantly  going  on  around  us, 
though  so  slowly  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized,  in  the  atom  of  time 
which  has  been  consumed  so  fieir  by  the  human  &mily. 

Those  who  contend  that  all  the  races  of  men  are  of  common 
origin,  must,  in  spite  of  themselves,  fisdl  into  these  heterodox  opinions 
of  Lamarck,  Oken,  and  St.  Hilaire;  because  the  races  of  men  differ 
quite  as  much,  anatomically  and  physiolo^cally,  as  do  the  species 
of  other  genera  in  the  animal  kingdom — the  Equidse,  the  Ursines, 
Felines,  &c.  Professor  Owen  himself  cannot  point  out  greater 
differences  between  the  lion,  tiger,  and  panther,  or  the  dog,  fox, 
wol^  and  jackal,  than  those  between  the  White  Man,  Negro,  and 
Mongol. 

According  to  the  above  doctrine,  not  only  are  the  individuals  of 
our  present  Fauna  and  Flora  direct  descendants  of  the  fossil  world, 
but  they  are  probably  destined  to  be  the  ancestry  of  others  still 
more  perfect.  The  climatic  influences  now  at  work,  it  is  supposed, 
wiU  be  changed,  and  development  take  up  its  line  of  march  and  carry 
on  the  great  plan  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  beings  &r  more  perfect  than  himself;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  smtdl  ro<mi  for  improvement.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  enter  the  lists  with  these  dispu- 
tants, as  the  two  schools  unite  at  a  point  which  meets  all  the  requi- 
sitions of  our  present  investigation.  The  term  species  is,  at  best, 
but  a  conventional  one,  without  a  fixed  definition ;  and  is  used  by 
both  parties  to  designate  certain  groups  of  forms  closely  resembling 
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each  other,  that  have  been  permanent  as  &r  back  as  our  means  of 
investigation  reach,  and  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Faunas 
and  Floras  of  which  they  form  a  part 

Our  declared  object  is  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  elimutes  of 
our  day  exert  over  existing  forms,  and  especially  over  those  of  the 
human  £a>mily.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  species  has  its 
own  physiological  and  pathological  laws,  which  give  it  its  specific 
character ;  and  each  species  must,  therefore,  be  made  a  special  study. 
Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  analogies;  since  no  one 
animal  should  be  taken  as  an  analogue  for  another.  Not  only  are 
they  variously  affected  by  climate,  food,  &c.,  but  also  by  morbific 
influences.  These  remarks  apply  with  their  greatest  force  to  man, 
who  is  widely  separated  fix>m  the  lower  animals  in  many  things,  and 
more  particularly  his  diseases.  The  ^*  SoeiSti  Zoologique  d'Aeclima" 
Hon,**  of  Paris,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
France,  with  L  Geoffix)y  St.  Hilaire  at  its  head ;  and  to  them  each 
new  species  is  a  new  study :  they  look  to  time  and  observation  alone 
for  their  knowledge.  When  a  new  quadruped,  bird,  or  plant,  is 
brought  to  France,  no  one  pretends  to  foretell  the  exact  influence 
of  the  new  climate  upon  it ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  two 
species,  brought  fix>m  the  same  habitat,  may  be  very  differently 
affected.  One  may  become  habituated  to  a  wide  geographical  range, 
while  another  only  to  a  very  limited  one. 

So  it  is  with  the  species  of  man — each  must  be  made  a  separate 
study,  in  connection  with  both  Physical  and  Medical  Climate.  It  does 
not  at  all  advance  our  knowledge  of  man  to  tell  us  that  pigs,  poultry, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  &c.,  may  be  carried  all  over  the 
world,  may  become  habituated  to  all  climates,  and  everywhere 
change  their  forms  or  colors.  A  race  of  men  does  not  anywhere, 
in  a  few  generations,  like  pigs,  become  white,  brown,  black,  gray, 
or  spotted;  nor  do  the  pigs,  when  they  accompany  man  to  the 
Tropics,  become  affected  with  dyspepsia,  intermittent  and  yellow 
fever.  It  has  been  the  fistshion,  for  want  of  argument,  to  obscure 
the  natural  history  of  man,  not  by  a  few,  but  by  volumes  of  these 
analogies.  Let  us  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  when  and  where  have 
the  people  of  the  north  become  habituated  to  the  climate  of  the 
Tropics,  or  those  of  the  Tropics  been  able  to  live  in  the  north  ?  We 
have  no  records  to  show  that  a  race  of  one  extreme  has  ever  been 
acclimated  to  the  opposite;  and  as  long  as  a  race  preserves  its 
peculiar  physiological  structure  and  laws,  it  must  to  some  extent  be 
peculiarly  affected  by  morbific  influences.® 

*  It  if  far  ftrom  being  proTed  that  our  dogs,  hones,  oattls,  and  oUier  domestio  animals, 
are  of  oommon  origin.    The  reader  is  referred  to  <*  Typn  of  Mankind**  and  the  Appendix 
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In  considering  the  climates  of  the  Tropics  and  the  adjacent  warm 
climates,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  Medical  Climate  into  non-malarial 
and  malarial.  By  a  lion-^nalarial  climate,  we  wish  to  designate 
one  which  is  characterized  by  temperature,  moisture  or  dryness, 
greater  or  less  changeableness,  &c. ;  in  short,  all  the  characteristics 
of  what  is  understood  by  the  word  "climate,"  independently  of  local 
morbific  influences.  By  malarial  climates,  we  mean  those  in  which 
malarial  emanations  are  superadded  to  the  above  conditions.  The 
two  climates  are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  often  exist  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.  In  our  Southern  States,  we  have  our  high  healthy 
"pine  or  sand-hills,"  bordering  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  our  rivers. 
On  the  low  lands,  in  many  places,  the  most  deadly  malarial  fevers 
prevail  in  summer  and  autumn,  while  in  the  sandy  lands  there  is  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  diseases  of  this  class;  and  our  cotton 
planters  every  summer  seek  these  retreats  for  health.  I^ot  only  in 
these  more  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States  is  this  proximity 
of  the  two  climates  observed,  but  also  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  Cape  Colony,  the  West 
India  islands,  &c.  Mobile  and  its  vicinity  afford  as  good  an  illus- 
tration of  these  climates  as  can  be  desired.  This  town  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  in  latitude  80°  W  north,  on  the 
margin  of  a  plain,  that  extends  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  sand- 
hills, and  which  is  interspersed  with  ravines  and  marshes.  The 
sand-hills  rise  to  the  height  of  frx>m'one  to  three  hundred  feet,  and 
extend  many  miles.  Now  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and  hygro- 
meter, indicate  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  climates  of  the  hills 
and  the  plain,  except  that  the  latter  is  rather  more  damp ;  and  yet 
the  two  localities  differ  immensely  in  point  of  salubrity.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany 
should  be  landed  at  Mobile  about  the  month  of  May,  and  one-third 
placed  on  the  hills,  one-third  in  the  town,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
fenny  lands  around  the  latter,  and  ask  what  would  be  the  result  at 
the  end  of  six  months.  The  first  third  would  complain  much  of 
heat,  would  perspire  enormously,  become  enervated;  but  no  one 
would  perhaps  be  seriously  sick,  and  probably  none  would  die  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate.  The  second  third,  or  those  in  the  city, 
if  it  happened  to  be  a  year.of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  would,  to  say 
the  least,  be  decimated,  or  even  one-half  might  die,  while  the  resi- 
dent acclimated  population  were  eigoying  perfect  health.  The  re- 
maining portion,  or  those  in  tiie  fenny  district,  would  escape  yellow 
fever,  but  would,  most  of  them,  be  attacked  with  intermittent  and 


of  ** Moral  and  IntelUetual  Dwernty  of  i?aee»"— in  Han's  tnuiaUtioii  of  Ds  QoBnreAU, 
(Philadelphia,  1855)— for  a  fiill  examination  of  this  point 
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remittent  fevers,  bowel  affections,  and  all  forme  of  malarial  or  marsh 
diseases:  fewer  would  die  than  of  those  in  the  city,  but  a  large 
proportion  would  come  out  with  broken-down  constitutions.    Yellow 
fever  sometimes  extends  for  two  or  three  miles  around  the  city ;  but 
if  it  does,  it  always  commences  in  the  latter.    Here,  then,  we  have 
three  distinct  medical  climates  actually  within  sight  of  each  other. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarily  of  one  locality,  but  thousands  of 
similar  examples  may  be  dted  in  warm  climates.    Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  its  suburbs,  and  Sullivan's  Island,  in  tiie  harbor  near  the 
city,  give  us  another  example  quite  as  pertinent  as  that  of  Mobile. 
In  our  cotton-growing  States,  the  malarial  climate  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  low  and  marshy  districts ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
high,  undulating  lands  throughout  this  extensive  region,  wherever 
there  is  fertility  of  wil^  the  population  is  subjected  more  or  less  to 
malarial  diseases.    These  remarks  apply,  as  vsill  be  seen  fiirther  on, 
more  particularly  to  the  white  population,  the  negroes  being  com- 
paratively exempt  from  all  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  South.^    The 
tropical  climate  of  Africa,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  differs  widely  from 
the  same  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  globe :  it  has  no  non-malarial 
climate.    Dr.  Livingstone  "has  been  struck  down  by  African  fever 
upwards  of  thirty  times,"  in  sixteen  years.*" 

But  let  us  go  a  little  more  into  details,  and  examine  a  few  of  the 
races  of  man,  in  connection  with  non-malarial  climates.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the  most  migrating  and  colonizing  race  of  the  present  day, 
and  may  be  selected  for  illustration.  Place  an  Englishman  in  the 
most  healthful  part  of  Bengal  or  Jamaica,  where  malarial  fevers  are 
unknown,  and  although  he  may  be  subjected  to  no  attack  of  acute 
disease,  may,  as  we  are  told,  become  accKmated,  and  may  live  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  health  his  threescore  and  ten  years ;  yet,  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  the  same  individual,  and  his  descendants  degenerate. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  heat,  becomes  tanned;  his  plump, 
plethoric  frame  is  attenuated ;  hie  blood  loses  fibrine  and  red  globules; 
both  body  and  mind  become  slug^sh ;  gray  hairs  and  other  marks 
of  premature  age  appear — a  man  of  40  looks  fifty  years  old  —  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  shortened  (as  shown  by  life-insurance 
tables);  and  the  race  in  time  would  be  exterminated,  if  ^cut  off  from 
fi^sh  supplies  of  immigrants.    The  same  facts  hold  in  our  Southern 


*  A  medical  friend  (Dr.  Gordon)  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  diseases  of  the 
interior  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look  OTer  these 
sheets  for  me,  and  assures  me  that  I  hare  used  language  much  too  strong  with  regard  to 
the  exemption  of  negroes.  He  says  they  are  quite  as  liable  as  the  whites,  according  to  his 
obserrations,  to  intermittents  and  dysentery. 

>•  ''London  ChrotiieU,"  Dec.  16,  1866. 
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States,  thoogli  in  a  less  degree ;  and  the  effect  is  in  proportion  to  the 
high  range  of  temperature.  We  here  have  short  wintersy  which  do 
not  exist  in  tiie  Tropics ;  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  long  summers 
are  by  them,  to  a  great  extent,  coonterbalanced.  The  English  army 
surgeons  tell  us  that  Englishmen  do  not  become  aeelimated  in  India : 
length  of  residence  affords  no  immunity,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
mortality  among  officers  and  troops  is  greatest  among  those  who 
remain  longest  in  the  cUmate.'^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  ever  be 
transformed  into  a  Hindoo.  We  have  already  given  reasons  why 
Jews  become  acclimated,  in  hot  latitudes,  witii  more  &cili1y  than 
races  Airther  north ;  but  even  these  cannot  be  changed  from  their 
original  type  by  ages  of  residence  in  foreign  climes.  There  is  a 
little  colony  of  Jews  at  Cranganor,  in  Malabar,  near  Cochin,  who 
have  resided  there  more  than  1000  years,  and  who  have  preserved 
the  Jewish  type  uncbanged.  There  is  in  the  same  neighborhood  a 
settlement  of  what  are  called  black  Jews,  but  who  are  of  Hindoo 
blood.**  There  are  also  in  India  the  Parsees,  who  have  been  almost 
as  long  in  the  country  as  the  Jews,  and  still  do  not  approximate  to 
the  Hindoos  in  type.  IS'ay,  more,  in  India  itself  we  see,  in  the 
cUfferent  castes,  the  most  opposite  complexions,  which  have  remained 
independent  of  climate  several  thousand  years.  Unlike  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Jews  seem  to  bear  up  well  against  that  climate. 

The  colonists  of  warm  countries  nowhere  present  the  same  vigoi 
nf  constitution  as  the  population  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany;  and 
although  they  may  escape  attacks  of  fever,  they  are  annoyed  by 
many  minor  ills,  which  make  them  a  physic-taking  and  shorter-lived 
people.  Ejiox  asserts  that  the  Germanic  races  would  die  out  in 
America-  if  left  alone ;  and  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  to  his 
extremes,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  our  New  England  States  are  so 
well  adapted  to  those  races  as  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe,  from 
which  history  derives  thenu 

There  is,  unquestionably,  an  acclimation,  though  imperfect,  against 
moderately  high  temperature;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  persons 
who  have  gone  through  this  process,  and  more  especially  their 
children,  when  grown  up,  are  less  liable  to  tfiolent  attacks  of  our 
marsh  fevers,  when  exposed  to  them,  than  £resh  immigrants  from 
the  north.  The  latter  are  more  plethoric,  their  systems  more  in- 
flammable; and  although  not  more  liable  to  he  attacked  by  these 
endemics  than  natives,  they  experience  them,  when  attacked,  in  a 

^  JoHKSON  on  Tropical  CUmatet,  London,  1S41,  p.  66. 

»  See,  for  details,  *<  Th/pet  of  Mankind^'*  by  Non  &  Guddov,  chapter  ''Phyaioal  Histoiy 
or  Ike  Jews." 
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more  violent  and  dangerous  form.    The  latter  fieust  holds  good  of 
yellow,  as  well  as  of  remittent  fever. 

Dk.  Boudin,  in  his  ^^Lettres  9wr  VAlgSrie,"  after  establishing  the 
persistent  influence  of  marsh  malaria  on  French  and  English  colo- 
nists, continues  thus : 

''Reete  ik  examiner  I'influenee  ezercde  ear  le  ohiffre  dee  dMB  par  1e  sQonr  dans  lea 
locality  de  TAlg^rie,  non  n^ttet  auz  imanaiioni  paludSmnet,  mail  86  distrngnant  de  la 
France  nniqnement  par  one  temperature  ^t^  A.  dtfaut  de  doemnents  asses  nombreox 
recaeillis  en  Alg^rie  mdme,  nous  inyoquerons  les  faits  relatifo  ft  deux  possessions  anglaises 
ayant  la  plus  grande  analogic  thermom^triqae  aYeo  notre  possession  afirioaine ;  nous  Yoolons 
parler:  1®,  da  Cap  de  Bonne-Esp^ranoe;  2^,  de  Bialte:  Tim  et  Tautre  proTerbialement 
exempts  de  T^l^ment  palud^en. 

**Au  Cap  de  Bonne-Esp^rance,  la  mortaHttf  de  trois  Hg^ents  anglais,  de  1881  ft  1888, 
a  M  representee  par  les  nombres  siUTants: 

En  lool  •••••■•••••••••*•••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••  ••••••■•■••  •••••••••••••••  ^o  QoOM* 

"  1882 ^^ 26 

"  1838 ^.....^  ^ ^ 28 

"  1884 ^ ^ 28 

««  1886 ^ ^..^ ^ 84 

"  1886 .......^ ^ ^ 88 

**1l  Blalte,  oh  Ton  pent  considerer  les  hommes  les  pins  jennes  oomme  lee  pltts  recemmeBl 
Mxires  d'Angleterre,  la  proportion  des  d^ote  a  soivi  la  marche  d-aprte. 

Au-dessons  de  18  ans ^ 10  d^ote  sor  1000  hommes. 

De  18  ft  26 ^ 18.7  " 

«•  26  ft  88 ^ 28.6  " 

"  88  ft  40 29.6  ** 

"  40  ft  60 ^  84.4  «* 

"En  resume,  les  analogies  poiseee,  non  senlement  dans  les  loealites  palndeennee,  mais 
eneore  dans  les  contrees  non  marecageoses,  ayant  nne  pins  grande  analogic  climatologiqiM 
aTcc  TAlgerie,  se  montrent  pen  favorable  ft  lliypoth^  de  racclimatment." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  statistics  hoth  of  the  civil  and  military 
population  of  Algeria,  which  show  still  more  deadly  effects  of 
climate. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  physical  history  of  the  Negro,  we  shall  find 
the  picture  completely  reversed.  He  is  the  native  of  the  hottest 
region  on  the  globe,  where  he  goes  naked  in  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  can  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  a  temperature 
of  at  least  150^  of  Fahrenheit,  where  the  white  man  would  die  in  a 
few  hours.  And  while  the  degenerate  tropical  descendants  of  the 
whites  are  regenerated  by  transportation  to  cold  parallels  of  the 
temperate  zone,  experience  abundantly  proves  that,  in  America,  the 
Negro  steadily  deteriorates,  and  becomes  exterminated  north  of  about 
40®  north  latitude.  The  statistics  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  abundantly  prove  this.  The  mortality  of  blacks  in 
our  Nordiern  States  averages  about  double  that  of  the  whites ;  and 
although  their  natural  improvidence  and  social  condition  may,  and 
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do,  have  an  influence  on  this  result,  still,  no  one  conversant  with 
the  facts  will  deny  the  baneful  influence  of  cold  upon  the  race. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  white  and  black  races  differ,  at  the 
present  day,  as  much  in  their  physiolo^cal  as  they  do  in  their  phy- 
sical characters ;  and  until  their  actual  characteristics  are  x^hanged, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  normal  geographical  range  will  be 
enlarged.  The  respective  types  which  they  now  present,  antedate 
all  human,  written,  or  monumental  records,  and  will  only  disappear 
with  the  other  typical  forms  of  our  Fauna. 

We  may  here  refer  to  another  curious  train  of  facts,  in  connection 
with  the  adaptability  of  the  above  races  to  climate.  We  allude  to 
the  results  of  crossing  or  breeding  them  together,  which  seem  best 
explained  by  the  laws  of  hybridity.  The  mulattoes,  no  matter 
where  born,  north  or  south,  possess  characteristics,  in  reference  to 
medical  climate,  intermediate  between  the  pure  races.  The  mulat- 
toes brought  from  Maryland  or  Virginia  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans, 
suffer  infinitely  less  from  the  diseases  of  these  localities,  than  do  the 
pure  whites  of  the  same  States.  In  &ct,  the  smallest  admixture  of 
negro  blood,  as  in  the  Quarteroon  or  Quinteroon,  is  a  great,  though 
not  absolute,  protection  against  yellow  fever.  We  have,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years'  professional  observations,  in  Mobile,  seen 
this  foct  fully  tested ;  and  it  is  conceded,  on  all  hands,  throughout 
the  South.  Previously  to  the  memorable  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1853,  we  never  saw  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions;  and  although 
there  were  more  examples  in  that  year,  still,  the  mortality  was 
trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  pure  whites.  I  hazard  nothing  in 
the  assertion,  that  one-fourth  negro  blopd  is  a  more  perfect  protec- 
tion against  yellow  fever,  than  is  vaccine  against  small-pox. 

The  subject  of  hybridity  has  been  very  imperfectly  understood 
until  the  last  few  years ;  and  to  the  late  Dr.  Morton  are  we  mainly 
indebted  for  the  advance  actually  made.  He  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  regular  gradation,  in  hybridity  among  species,  from  that  of 
perfect  sterility  to  perfect  prolificacy.  The  mulatto  would  seem  to 
&M  into  that  condition  of  hybrids,  where  they  continue  to  be  more 
or  less  prolific  for  a  few  generations,  but  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  run  out.  The  idea  is  prevalent  with  us,  that  mulattoes  are  less 
prolific  than  either  pure  race;  suffer  much  from  tubercular  affec- 
tions; their  children  die  young;  and  that  their  average  duration  of 
life  is  ver^  low.  That  all  this  is  true  of  the  cross  of  the  pure  whites 
and  blacks,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  these  remarks  apply  with  less  force 
to  the  cross  of  Spaniards^  Portuguescy  and  other  dark  races,  with  the 
negro:  these  affiliate  much  better.  K  we  could  select  the  pure- 
blooded  races,  put  them  together,  and  continue  crossing  them  for 
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several  generations,  we  might  come  to  more  definite  conclnsions 
with  regard  to  the  specific  pnmmity  of  races ;  bat  this  we  are  unable 
to  control ;  nor  has  sufficient  use  been  made  even  of  the  materials 
we  have  at  command.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  origin  of  the 
domestic  dog  was  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  many  naturalists  sup- 
posed  it  to  be  derived  from  tiie  wolf;  but  M.  Flourens  has  been 
making  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  Qarden  of  Plants,  at  Paris, 
which  settles  this  part  of  the  discussion.  He  ascertained  that  Hie 
progeny  becomes  steriU  after  the  third  generation  ;  while  that  of  tiie 
dog  and  jackal  run  as  fiyr  as  the  fourth  generation,  and  then  in  like 
manner  become  sterile.  These  are  important  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  hybridityj  and  show  how  erroneous  have  been  conclusions 
as  to  identity  of  species,  based  upon  prolifieaey  of  offspring. 

There  is  reason,  as  above  stated,  to  believe  that  this  law  of  hy- 
bridity  applies  to  the  species  of  man ;  and  that  there  are  degrees  of 
fertility  in  the  ofi^pring  of  different  types,  in  proportion  as  they  ust 
similar  or  dissimilar.^ 

Our  limits,  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  would  not  pennit  a  more 
extended  examination  of  races,  in  connection  with  nwn^^malarial 
climates ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  anotiier  division  of  tiie 
subject  The  whites  and  blacks  have  sufficientiy  served  to  illustrate 
the  point ;  and  the  other  races  would  show  similar  effects,  in  various 
degrees.  Many  facts  bearing  on  other  races  will  be  brought  out  as 
we  progress. 

Malarial  ClimateB. — Under  this  head,  we  shall  introduce  fiM^  to 
prove  that  races  are  influenced  differentiy,  not  only  by  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  various  latitudes,  but  by  morbific  agent^^  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  independent  of  mere  temperature — viz.,  the  causes  of 
marsh  or  yellow  fevers,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  plague,  &c  Our 
illustrations  will  be  again  taken  mostly  from  the  white  and  black 
races,  because  they  afford  the  fullest  statistics,  and  because  the 
writer  has  been  professionally  engaged  with  these  races  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  both. 

We  should  here  call  attention  to  a  striking  physiological  difference 
between  the  two  races.  It  was  a  remark  annually  made  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Chapman,  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University :  "  That  the  negro  is  much  less  subject  t4>  inflammatory 
diseases^  with  high  vascular  action^  than  the  whites^  and  rarely  bears 
blood-letting^  or  depletion  in  any  form;  and  even  in  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, &c.,   he  often  requires  stimulants  instead  of  depletants." 

■I 

I*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  hjbriditj,  see  Nott  ft  Gudi>on*8   **  ^Vpc*  of 
Mankind,"  pp.  872-410:  —  and  also  the  Appendix,  by  J.  C  Nott,  to  Hotk*8  ChUnrnm,  pp 
4S»-604. 
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The  remark  is  unquestionably  true;  and  will  be  vouched  for  by 
every  experienced  physician  North  and  South.  I  have  had  under 
my  charge,  for  some  years,  a  private  infirmary,  devoted  to  negroes ; 
in  which  are  annually  received  a  large  number  of  negro  laborers, 
and  most  of  them  from  our  city  cotton-presses  and  steambodrts, 
where  none  but  the  most  athletic  are  employed.  When  seized  with 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  acute  diseases  of  winter  (to  say 
nothing  of  summer  affections),  they  almost  invariably  come  in  with 
feeble  pulse,  cool  skin,  unstrung  muscles,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
prostration ;  and  require  to  be  treated  mainly  with  revulsives,  qui- 
nine, and  stimulants.  This  I  remarked  also  in  Philadelphia,  when 
a  resident  student  at  the  Almshouse;  and  all  the  medical  writers  of 
the  South  sustain  me.  The  negro,  too,  always  suffers  more  than 
whites  frotn  cholera,  typhoid  fever,"  plague,  small-pox,  and  all  those 
diseases  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  that  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  powers  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  marsh  and  yellow 
fevers — ^to  which,  we  shall  see,  he  is  infinitely  less  liable.  The 
planters  of  the  South  look  with  terror  to  the  appearance  of  cholera 
or  typhoid  diseases  among  their  negroes;  and  whether  these  be 
natives  of  the  extreme  South,  or  recently  brought  firom  the  colder 
and  more  salubrious  regions. of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  matters 
not :  the  susceptibility  belongs  to  the  racej  and  is  little  influenced  by 
place  of  birth. 

The  strictly  white  races  reach  their  highest  physical  and  intellec- 
.tual  development,  as  well  as  most  perfect  health  and  greatest  average 
duration  of  life,  abovtf  latitude  40®  in  the  Western,  and  46°  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere;  and  whenever  they  migrate  many  degrees 
below  these  lines,  they  begin  to  deteriorate  from  increased  tempera- 
ture, either  alone,  or  combined  with  morbific  influences  incident  to 
climate.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  has  been,  for  several 
thousand  years,-  such  a  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  peoples,  from 
wars  and  migrations,  that  races  have  become  so  mingled,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic,  as  to  render  it  impossible  now  to 
unravel  this  human  maze,  and  to  give  its  proper  value  to  each 
indigenous  race,  of  which  we  believe  there  were  many.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  them  in  masses  or  groups ;  and,  in  speaking  of  white 
races,  we  shall  draw  our  illustrations  mostly  from  Anglo-Saxons, 
Celts,  and  Germans,  which  are  so  nearly  allied,  and  so  like  in  tem- 
perament, as  to  answer  sufiiciently  well  our  present  wants.  They, 
too,  have  been  widely  scattered  through  foreign  climates;  and, 
■I  >  — 

M  Dm.  BouDiN,  in  his  **Patholoffie  ComparSe,**  prw  abundant  proof  of  the  liability  of 
negroes  to  typhoid  feTer,  consomption,  and  cholera,  in  the  Tropics  and  in  the  Old  World. 

24 
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thanks  to  their  intelligence,  have  fiimiBhed  ns  with  reliable  statiB- 
tics.  There  are  many  races  in  Europe  that,  according  to  our  view, 
cannot  strictly  be  included  witii  the  above  class,  viz.,  the  dark- 
skinned  Iberians,  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  others. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
acelinuaion  of  white  races  in  tropical  climates.  Although  we  have 
writings  in  abundance  on  the  subject,  they  are  mostly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and  even  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  is  wanting. 
All  we  can  hope,  within  our  limits,  is  to  lay  out  some  land-marks^ 
which  may  stimulate  others  to  greater  detail. 

Dr.  Eochoux  has  attempted  a  somewhat  precise  definition  of  the 
term  acclimation;  and  perhaps  a  better  one  cannot  be  ^ven  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  He  says:  ^^Acclimation  is  a  profound 
change  in  the  organism,  produced  by  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  place 
whose  climate  is  widely  different  from  that  to  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed ;  and  which  has  the  effect  of  rendenng  the  individual  who 
has  been  subjected  to  it  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  natives 
(indiginui)  of  the  country  which  he  has  adopted." 

This  definition  strikes  at  once  a  leading  difiiculty  in  this  discus* 
eion,  and  one  which  should,  as  £m-  as  possible,  be  cleared  away, 
before  we  can  fully  estimate  the  influence  of  climate  on  mankind. 
Who  are  these  ^HndigSnes**  of  whom  Eochoux  speaks?  Are  they, 
in  all  cases,  really  descendants  of  the  same  original  stock  as  those 
who  come  to  seek  acclimation  7  Here,  I  repeat,  are  questions  that 
have  not  been  fully  nor  &irly  examined,  even  by  Prichard,  the  great, 
champion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race;* and  which  embarrass 
our  progress  at  every  step. 

Dr.  Prichard  remarks :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  proportional 
number  of  individuals  who  attain  a  given  age,  differs  in  different 
climates;  and  that  the  warmer  the  climate,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  so  much  the  shorter  is  the  average  duration  of  human 
life.  Even  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  difference  is  very  great. 
In  some  instances,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Moreau  de 
Jonn^  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  inversely  the  duration  of  life, 
differ  by  nearly  one-half  from  the  proportions  discovered  in  other 
examples.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  a  table  presented 
by  this  celebrated  calculator  of  the  Institute: 
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<<  TABLE  EXHIBITINO  THE  ANNUAL  MORTALITY  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  IN 

EUROPE. 

la  Sweden from  1821  to  1825....^....^  1  death  In  46 

Denmark ».......-  '* 

Germany ....••  « 

Prussia *' 

Austrian  Empire. m  '* 

Holland ^  ....^  " 

Great  Britain.. •• ••••••••  " 

France ** 

Canton  de  Vand ** 

Lombardy -  ** 

Roman  States.. -  '* 

OvOuanci. •*••••#•»••••■•••  ■•••••  xcmSX  ••••■••••••••••••••••.•  ov 

^The  differenoe  of  twenty-eight  and  fifty  is  considerable;  but  eyen  the  latter  rate  of 
mortality  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  data  collected  by  Bf.  Moreau  de 
Jomito  attribute  to  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

**  In  approaching  the  equator,  we  find  the  mortality  increase,  and  the  aTorage  duration 
of  life  consequently  diminish.  The  following  ealonlation,  obtained  by  the  aame  writer, 
sufficiently  iUnstrates  this  remark: 

LATITUDB.  PLA0B8.  OVB  DBATH  TM 

6o  10^ BataTia.. .^ 26  inhabitant!. 

10»10' ^ Trinidad 27         " 

18«>64^ ^ Sainte  Lucie 27         " 

14*44^ ^ Martinique 28 

15<>59/ ^ ^ ^  Guadaloupe 27 

18*»  86^ .•    Bombay.... 20 


181»..- 

(( 

46 

1826 

46 

1821  to  1824 

89 

1826  to  1880 

48 

xo«a  ...•..••.«•  •..•••  •••«.• 

40 

loUU  to  loiMk*...M ...... 

« 

47 

1826  to  1827 

it 

89.6 

XO^k  ..  ......  ......  ........a 

M 

47 

1827  to  1828.. 

«« 

81 

XO^v  ...•••«••••  ....••...  .•• 

«« 

28 

w 
u 
u 


22®  88' Calcutta 20         " 

28»11' Hayana 88         « 

<'It  has  been  observed  that,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  rate  of  mortality  appears 
greater  than  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  climate ;  as  some  of  the  countries  men- 
tiooed  include  cities  and  districts  known  to  be,  by  local  rituation,  extremely  unhealthy.^ 
In  some,  the  mortality  belongs,  in  great  part,  to  strangers,  principally  Europeans,  who, 
coming  from  a  different  climate,  suffer  in  great  numbers.  The  separate  cUrision  from 
which  the  coIlectiTe  numbers  aboYe  giYcn  are  deduced,  will  sufficiently  indicate  theaa 
eireumstances. 

In  Bataria,  1806. ...^ m..«....  Europeans  died.M m......«  1  in  11 

"  Slaves... 1  "  18 

"      •  Chinese 1  ««  29 

**  Javanese,  viz..  Natives 1  '<  40 

Caleatta»  1817  to  1886  ...•••»—..•  Europeans  and  Eurasians I  ^  2B 

**  Portuguese  and  French. 1  «  8 

1822  to  1886 Western  Mahommedans! 

*'  Bengal  <' 

«<  Moguls 

"  Arabs 


...  1  <«  86 


*  A  striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  a  malarial  and  non-malarial  climate,  is 
doee  proximity.— J.  C.  N. 
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Calcutta,  1822  to  1836 Western  Hindus  died.... 

**  Bengal  Hindus 

"  Low  Castes 

**  Mugs 

Bombay,  18I5...... ••••••»•>•••••  Europeans..* ••.•••^•••••••••••••••••••••*  1 

«  Mussulmans - 1 

**  Panees i •.....^...  1 

Guadaloupe,  1811  to  1824 Whites^.... ^  1 

'*  Free  men  of  color »  1 

Martinique,  1826 Whites ^ 1 

«  Free  men  of  coI<Nr. 1 

Granada,  1816 ,^,^ Slayee • 1 

In  Saint  Lucia,  1802 Slayes 1 

"  The  comparatiyely  low  degree  of  mortality  among  the  free  men  of  color,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Jayanese  and  Parsees,  in  countries  where  those  races  are  either  the  original 
inhabitants,  or  hare  become  naturalized  by  an  abode  of  some  centuries,  is  remarkable,  in 
the  preceding  table.  It  would  seem  that  such  persons  are  exempted,  in  a  great  measure, 
£rom  the  influence  of  morbific  causes,  which  destroy  Europeans  and  other  foreigneriL 
That  the  rate  of  mortality  thoutd  be  lower  among  them  than  m  the  touthem  parte  of  Eurepe,  m 
a  faei  which,  in  the  preeent  etate  of  our  knowledge,  it  ie  difficult  to  explain."  i* 

It  appears,  from  these  tables,  which  are  corroborated  by  all 
subsequent  statistics  of  the  above-named  countries,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  whites  show  the  greatest  average 
duration  of  life  in  temperate  latitudes.  Itussia,  it  seems,  gives  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality  than  any  cold  climate  short  of  the  Arctic 
(of  which  we  want  statistics);  and  why  the  great  difference  of  mor- 
tality in  several  of  these  countries,  differing  apparently  so  little  in 
climate,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  deter- 
mine. It  is,  probably,  in  many  instances,  attributable  to  habits  and 
social  condition.  In  Russia,  where  the  mortality  is  so  great,  it 
perhaps  may  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  causes — such  as  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  serfe, 
their  bad  habits  and  improvidence,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
immigration  and  interblending  of  races  foreign  to  the  climate.  In 
Norway,  the  mortality  is  put  down  at  1  in  64,  or  one-half  that  of 
Russia. 

The  Germanic  races  we  know  to  be  among  the  most  hardy  and 
robust  of  the  human  family,  by  nature ;  and  yet,  as  we  see  them 
(mostly  of  the  poorer  classes),  in  our  Southern  States,  they  are,  in 
general,  a  squalid-looking  people.  I  can  assign  no  other  cause  than 
their  mode  of  life — ^with  which,  in  Germany,  I  am  not  familiar.  Their 
mode  of  sleeping,  in  America,  is  very  destructive  of  health :  they  live 
in  confined  rooms,  and  lie  at  night  between  two  feather-beds,  even  in 
our  mild  climate.  It  is  impossible  that  any  people  can  be  healthy 
with  such  customs;  and  if  a  strict  scrutiny  were  made  into  the  habits 

M  **Phytkal  Bi^ory  of  Mankind,  I,  pp.  116-1 7-1& 
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of  many  of  the  populations  above-named,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
much  of  the  discrepancy  in  their  vital  statistics  would  be  explained 
by  condition  and  habits,  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  &c." 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Roman  States,  the  mortality  rises  to 
1  in  28,  which  is  easily  explained :  there  begin  the  malarial  climates: 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  mortality  among  whites  increases  onwards 
to  the  Tropics.  But  Prichard  makes  one  fundamental  mistake :  he 
never  stops  to  ask  a  question  about  the  adaptation  of  race  to  climate, 
but  follows  out  his  foregone  conclusion,  and  goes  on  .to  show  that, 
"in  approaching  the  equator,  the  mortality  increases,  and  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  consequently  diminishes;"  illustrating  it  by 
the  second  table,  beginning  with  Batavia.  He  is  much  embar- 
rassed to  account  for  the  "low  degree  of  mortality  among  the  free 
men  of  color  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Javanese  and  Parsees ;"  and 
for  a  reason  why  "the  rate  of  mortality  should  be  lower  among 
them,  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe"? 

Now,  the  reason  is  obvious:  the  blacks,  Parsees,  and  Javanese, 
are  all  autochthons  of  hot  climates,  and  were  created  to  suit  the 
conditions  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  as  well  as  all  similar 
ones.  The  Parsees,  like  the  Jews,  were  firom  a  warm  latitude  ori- 
ginally, and  soon  become  acclimated;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
kindred  races,  never  thrive  and  never  will  prosper  in  such  climates. 
Even  in  Italy,  the  white  races  die,  when  a  negro  might  live,  or  a 
coolie  would  flourish.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Chinese,  the 
Mahomedans,  Moguls,  and  Arabs,  in  the  last  table :  all  are  fix>m  hot 
climates,  and  prosper  in  Calcutta. 

The  greater  mortality  among  the  Hindus,  compared  with  the 
Mussulmans,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Hindus  of  Calcutta 
consist  of  families  including  a  large  proportion  of  infant  life.  The 
same  circumstance  explains  the  mortality  of  the  I^ortuguese,  who 
are  also  a  wretched  and  suffering  class.*'  The  French  (but  160)  are 
included  with  3181  Portuguese ;  and  the  statement  is  worth  nothing, 
so  fer  as  the  former  are  concerned. 

«The  native  troops  on  the  Bengal  establishment,"  says  Captaih  HsHDiRflOir  {AnaUe 
Retearehet,  yoI.  20,  part  I.),  **  are  particularly  healthy,  under  ordinary  oiroumstances. 

**  It  has  been  found,  by  a  late  inquiry,  embracing  a  period  of  fire  years,  that  only  one 
man  is  reported  to  have  died  per  annum,  out  of  ereiy  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  aotoil 

IT  While  writing  this,  I  meet  irith  a  Yery  intelligent  Prussian  gentleman,  who  informs  m% 
that  this  mode  of  sleeping  between  feather-beds  is  common  throughout  the  Germanic  States, 
as  well  as  in  Russia,  among  the  peasantry,  and  middle  and  lower  classes  generally.  Such 
manner  of  sleeping  precludes  the  possibility  of  regulating  the  coTering  to  temperature. 
The  system  must  be  often  greatly  and  injuriously  OYerheated,  and  rendered  more  saaoepi- 
ible  to  the  intense  cold  of  their  own  climates,  when  exposed. 

u  JoHMSON  & ^ABTiii's  ** Influence  of  Tropical  ClimaUe"  London,  1841,  p.  60. 
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Btrength  of  the  armj.  So  injarioos,  howeyer,  ia  Bengal  proper  to  this  class  of  natiTee,  id 
comparison  with  ihe  upper  prorinces,  that,  although  only  one-fourth  of  the  troops  exhibited 
are  stationed  in  Bengal,  the  deaths  of  that  fourth  are  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
mortality  reported." 

NoW|  according  to  this  statement^  the  native  troops  in  the  interior 
show  a  degree  of  healthfidness  (1  death  in  181)  unkmnffn  to  any 
troops  in  Europe;  and  even  in  Bengal,  the  mortality,  as  stated  above, 
would  only  be  about  16  to  the  1000,  or  about  1  in  60 !!  I 

The  most  minute  and  reliable  statistics  we  possess,  touching  tiie 
influence  of  tropical  climates  on  the  European  races,  are  drawn  from 
the  reports  of  the  British  army  surgeons,  which  give  a  truly  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  We  shall  use  freely 
one  of  these  reports,  made  by  Major  Tulloch,  in  1840 — ^an  abstract 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  of  that  year.  This  report  includes  the  stations  of  Western 
Africa,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius. 
The  following  statement  refers  to  Sierra  Leone : 

«  From  a  table  fmmished  by  Major  Tulloch,  it  appears  that,  during  so  long  a  period  as 
eighteen  years,  the  admissions  have  averaged  2978,  and  the  deaths  488  per  thousand  of 
the  strength ;  in  other  words,  every  soldier  was  thrice  under  medical  treatment,  and  neariy 
half  the  force  perished  annually:  indeed,  in  1825,  and  again  in  1826,  when  the  mortality 
was  at  its  height,  three-fourths  of  the  force  was  cut  off.  Tet  this  estimate  excludes  acci- 
dents, violenoe,  &c. 

"A  considerable  portion  of  the  deaths  in  1825-6  took  place  at  the  Gambia,  which  proved 
the  grave  of  almost  every  Suropean  sent  there.  Had  the  mortality  of  each  station  been 
kept  distinct,  tiiat  of  the  European  troops  at  Sierra  Leone  would  not  probably  have  exceeded 
850  per  thousand,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  garrison,  annually. 

**  However  much  the  vice  and  intemperance,  not  only  of  the  troops,  but  the  other  classes 
of  white  population,  may  have  aggravated  the  mortality,  a  more  regulated  life  and  purer 
morals  brought  no  safety  to  them.     For,  among  the  Missionaries,  we  find  that: 

Of  89  who  arrived  between  March,  1804,  and  August,  1825,  all  men  in  the  primt 

of  life,  there  died \ ••..  ..*. 54 

Returned  to  England,  in  bad  health ^  14 

"  good  health. 7 

Remained  on  the  coast 14 


Total 89 


»> 


During  the  year  1825,  about  300  white  troops  were  landed  at 
different  times,  and  in  detachments :  nearly  every  one  died,  or  was 
shattered  in  constitution;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  ^^ During  tJu 
whole  of  this  dreadful  mortality ^  a  detachment  of  from  40  to  50  Mack 
soldiers  of  the  2d  West-India  Regiment  only  lost  one  man^  and  had 
seldom  any  in  the  hospital.**  These  black  soldiers,  too,  had  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  theory  of  acclimation,  should  not  have  enjoyed  this  exemp- 
tion.   No  length  of  residence  acclimates  the  whites  in  Africa ;  on 
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the  contrary,  it  exterminates  them.  The  history  of  the  whole  coast 
is  the  same. 

The  Major's  report  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  black  troops,  recruited 
from  among  the  negroes  captured  from  slavers,  and  liberated  at 
Sierra  Leone.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  black  troops,  recruited 
from  native  Africans,  give  a  mortality,  during  eighteen  years,  of  an 
average  of  30  per  1000 — ^twice  as  high  as  the  mortality  of  other 
troops  serving  in  their  native  country.  This  rate  of  mortality  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  black  troops  in  Jamaica  and  Hondu- 
ras. *  *  *  It  is  notj  howeifery  from  fever  {the  disease  of  the  climate) 
tAot  the  black  soldier  suffers.  From  this  the  attacks  have  been  fewer^ 
and  the  deaths  have  not  materialfy  exceeded  the  proportion  among  an 
equal  number  of  white  troops  in  ths  United  Kingdom^  or  other  tempe- 
rate climates.  The  black  troops  suffer  much  more  from  fever  in  the 
West  Indies.     Small-pox  killed  many,  dracuneulus^  &c. 

The  Cape  Colony  possesses  a  milder  climate,  is  free  from  malarial 
influences ;  and  the  troops,  both  white  and  native,  enjoy  remarkable 
exemption  from  disease  and  mortality.  Fevers  are  rare  and  mild. 
The  Hottentots,  like  other  black  races,  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
phthisis — far  greater  than  the  white  troops. 

The  Mauritius,  though  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica,  is  more 
temperate,  and  far  more  salubrious.  The  British  troops  are  as 
exempt  from  disease  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  This  island  has  a 
population  of  about  90,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  colored ;  and 
while  the  white  population  are  remarkably  healthy,  both  military 
and  civil,  the*  negroes  die  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  says  Major  TuUoch.  A  prolonged  residence  here,  from  heat 
of  the  climate,  is  un&vorable  to  longevity  of  whites. 

SeyeheUes. — *'  A  group  of  small  islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  4®  and  6®  south 
latitude.  They  are  fifteen  in  nnmher ;  bat  the  principal  one,  named  Mah^,  in  which  a 
4otaohment  of  British  troops  is  stationed,  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  four 
^road,  with  a  steep,  rug^ged,  granite  mountain  intersecting  it  longitndinallj.  The  soil  of 
Mah6  is  principally  a  reddish  clay,  mixed  with  sand ;  and  is  watered  by  an  abundance  of 
small  riTulets.  The  weather  in  these  islands  is  described  as  being  clear,  dry,  and  extremely 
agreeable.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  seasons,  except  during  November,  December, 
%iid  January,  when  much  rain  falls,  with  occasional  light  squalls.  The  equality  of  the 
temperature  may  be  inferred,  when  we  state  that  the  maximum  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year  was  88°,  and  the  minimum  73°.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we  an 
told  that  the  total  population  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  group  amounted,  in  1825,  to 
M2  whites,  828  free  people  of  color,  and  8068  slaves — all  of  whom  are  said  to  enjoy 
remarkably  good  health,  and  an  exemption  from  the  languor  and  debility  so  much  experi- 
enced in  other  tropical  climates.  Extreme  longevity  is  very  common ;  and  affttiionM  of  th$ 
lung$  almost  the  only  disease,  of  a  serious  charaeter,  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  sub^ecL" 

The  British  troops  proved  very  sickly  here;  but  Major  Tulloch 
attributes  this  to  bad  diet  and  intemperance. 
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The  fact  is  so  glaring,  and  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  how  to  select  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  no  acelir 
mation  against  the  endemic  fevers  of  our  rural  districts.  Is  it  not 
the  constant  theme  of  the  population  of  the  South,  how  they  can 
preserve  health  ?  and  do  not  all  prudent  persons,  who  can  afford  to 
do  BO,  remove  in  the  summer  to  some  salubrious  locality,  in  the 
pine-lands  or  the  mountains?  Those  of  the  tenth  generation  are 
just  as  solicitous  on  the  subject  as  those  of  the  first.  Books  written 
at  the  North  talk  much  about  acclimation  at  the  South ;  but  we  ^ere 
never  hear  it  alluded  to  out  of  the  yelloto-fever  cities.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  those  who  live  from  generation  to  generation  in 
malarial  districts  become  thoroughly  poisoned,  and  exhibit  the 
thousand  Protean  forms  of  disease  which  spring  from  this  insidious 
poison. 

I  have  been  the  examining  physician  to  several  life-insurance 
companies  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  questions  now  asked  in 
many  of  the  policies  is,  "7«  the  party  acclimated  f**  If  the  subject 
lives  in  one  of  our  southern  seaports,  where  yellow  fever  prevails, 
and  has  been  bom  and  reared  there,  or  has  had'  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  I  answer,  "Te*."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, I  answer,  "JVb;"  because  there  i»  no  acclimation  against  inter- 
mittent and  bilious  fever^  and  other  marsh  diseases.  Now,  I  ask  if 
there  is  an  experienced  and  observing  physician  at  the  South  who 
will  answer  differently?  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  does  not  protect 
against  marsh  fevers,  nor  vice  versd. 

The  acclimation  of  negroes,  even,  according  to  my  observation, 
has  been  put  in  too  strong  a  light.  Being  originally  natives  of  hot 
climates,  they  require  no  acclimation  to  temperature^  are  less  liable 
to  the  more  inflammatory  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  and  suffer  infi- 
nitely  less  than  whites  from  yellow  fever :  they  never,  however,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  become  proof  against  intermittents 
and  their  sequelse.  The  cotton  planters  throughout  the  South  will 
bear  witness,  that,  wherever  the  whites  are  attacked  with  intermit- 
tents, the  blacks  are  also  susceptible,  though  not  in  so  great  a 
degree.  My  observations  apply  to  the  region  of  country  removed 
from  the  rice  country.  We  shall  see,  ftirther  on,  that  the  negroes 
of  the  rice-field  region  do  undergo  a  higher  degree  of  acclimation 
than  those  of  the  hilly  lands  of  the  interior.  I  know  many  planta- 
tions in  the  interior  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  on  which  negroes  of  the  second  and  third 
generation  continue  to  suffer  from  these  malarial  diseases,  and  where 
gangs  of  negroes  do  not  increase. 

Dr.  Samuel  Forry,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  climate  of  the 
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United  States,  has  investigated  fully  the  influence  of  our  southern 
climates  on  our  population,  and  uses  the  following  decided  language 
in  relation  to  the  whites : 

«<  In  these  looalitiefl,  as  is  often  obserred  in  the  tide-water  region  of  our  Southern  States, 
the  human  frame  is  weakly  constituted,  or  imperfectlj  developed:  the  mortality  among 
children  is  very  great,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  comparatively  short.  Along  the 
frontiers  of  Florida  and  the  southern  borders  of  Georgia,  as  witnessed  by  the  author,  as 
well  as  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Southern  States  generally,  may  be  seen  deplorable  examples 
of  the  physical,  and  perhaps  mental,  deterioration  induced  by  endemic  influences.  In 
earliest  infancy,  the  complexion  becomes  sallow,  and  the  eye  assumes  a  bilious  tint: 
advancing  towards  the  years  of  maturity,  the  growth  is  arrested,  the  limbe  become  atte- 
nuated, the  viscera  engorged,  &o."— P.  865. 

But,  leaving  our  own  country,  let  us  look  abroad  and  see  what  the 
history  of  other  nations  teaches. 

The  best-authenticated  examples,  perhaps,  anywhere  to  be  found 
on  record,  of  the  enduring  influence  of  marsh  malaria  on  a  race,  are 
in  the  Campagna,  Maremma,  Pontines,  and  other  insalubrious  locali- 
ties in  classic  Italy.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  in  his  work  on  Change  of  Air;  and  every  traveller  through 
Italy  can  vouch  for  its  fidelity : 

« It  is  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo  that  we  have  the  first  (^impse  of  the  wide-spread 
Campafgna  di  Roma,  The  beautifid  little  lake  of  Vico  lies  under  our  feet,  its  sloping  banks 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  destitute  of  habitations,  on  account  of  the  deadly  malaria, 
which  no  culture  can  annihilate.  From  this  spot,  till  we  reach  the  desert,  the  features  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as  well  as  in  everything  around 
them,  grow  rapidly  more  marked.  We  descend  from  Monti  Rose  upon  the  Campagna,  and, 
at  Baccano,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it" 

After  describing  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  he  continues: 

<*  But  no  human  form  meets  the  eye,  except  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  herdsman,  mufflied 
up  to  the  chin  in  his  dark  mantle,  with  his  gun  and  his  spear ;  his  broad  hat  slouched  over 
the  ferocious  and  scowling  countenance  of  a  brigand :  the  buffalo  which  he  guards  is  less 
repugnant  than  he.  As  for  the  shepherd,  Arcadia  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  his  descrip- 
tion !  The  savage  of  the  wigwam  has  health  to  recommend  him.  As  we  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  Rome,  some  specks  of  cultivation  appear,  and  with  them  the  dire  effects  of 
malaria  on  the  human  frame.  Bloated  bellies,  distorted  features,  dark  yellow  complexions, 
livid  eyes  and  lips ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague,  united  in 
their  persons.  That  this  deleterious  miasma  did  exist  in  the  Campagna  from  the  very  first 
foundation  of  Rome  down  to  the  present  moment,  there  can  be  little  doubt" 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  the  fact,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  others ;  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  population  of  Italy 
are  no  nearer  being  acclimated  against  this  poison,  than  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Sir  James  Johnson  makes  the  following  just  remarks,  which 
apply  equally  to  the  malarious  districts  of  our  country : 
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**A  glance  at  the  inhabitants  of  malarious  oountries  or  districts,  must  oonyinc^  eTsn  the 
most  superficial  obserrer,  that  the  range  of  disorders  produced  bj  the  poison  of  malaria  is 
Tery  extensive.  The  jaundiced  complexion,  the  tumid  abdomen,  the  stunted  growth,  the 
stupid  countenance,  the  shortened  life,  attest  that  habitual  exposure  to  malaria  saps  the 
energy  of  every  mental  and  bodily  function,  and  drags  its  victims  to  an  early  grave.  A  - 
moment's  reflection  must  show  us,  that  /ever  and  ague^  two  of  the  most  prominent  feataras 
of  malarious  influence,  are  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  when  compared  with  the  other 
less  obtrusive,  but  more  dangerous,  maladies  that  silently,  but  effectually,  disorganise  the 
vital  structures  of  the  human  fabric,  under  the  operation  of  the  deleterioos  and  invisible 
poison. 

** What  are  the  consequences?  Malarious  fevers;  or,  if  these  are  escaped,  the  founda- 
tion of  chronic  malarious  disorders  is  laid,  in  ample  provision  for  ftiture  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. These  are  not  speculations,  but  facts.  Compare  the  range  of  human  existenoe,  as 
founded  on  the  decrement  of  human  life  in  Italy  and  England.  In  Rome,  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  population  pays  the  debt  of  nature  annually.  In  Naples,  a  twenty-eighth  part 
dies.  In  London,  only  one  in  forty;  and  in  England  generally,  only  one  in  sixty  UJHb 
before  the  scythe  of  time,  or  the  ravages  of  disease." 

Ab  is  the  case  with  all  of  our  southern  seaports,  ^^the  subnrbs  of 
Rome  are  more  exposed  to  malaria  than  the  city;  and  the  open 
sqaares  and  streets,  than  the  narrow  lanes  in  the  centre  of  the  me- 
tropolis." "The  low,  crowded,  and  abominably  filthy  quarter  of 
the  Jews,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  foot  of  the  capital, 
probably  owes  its  acknowledged  freedom  from  the  fatal  malaria  to 
its  sheltered  site  and  inconceivably  dense  population."  This  immu- 
nity may  arise,  at  least  in  part,  from  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  for  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  at  the  South,  that  a  resi- 
dence on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  in  low  land,  is  less  affected  by 
malaria  than  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  At  present,  the  £Etct  is 
ineicplicable,  although  universally  admitted. 

We  will  here  add  some  interesting  facts,  from  the  writings  of  the 
distinguished  military  physician,  M.  le  Docteur  Boudin,  derived  fit)m 
personal  observation,  during  long  residence  in  Algeria,  and  frt>m 
official  government  documents. 

«0n  the  81st  of  December,  1861,  the  indigenous  <aty  population  (of  Algeria)  amounted 
to  106,865  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  were: 

Mussulmans ^ 81,829 

Negroes 8,488 

Jews 21,048 

"It  we  compare  this  census  with  that  of  the  year  1849,  the  following  facts  appear: 

<<  1.  By  a  comparison  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  official  tables,  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion is  decreasing. 

«  2.  The  negroes  haye  decreased,  in  two  years,  689. 

'*  8.  The  Jews,  during  the  same  time,  have  increased  2020. 

<«The  mortality  among  the  European  population,  in  Algeria,  flrom  1842  to  1851,  has 
^raried  from  44  to  105  out  of  every  1000;  and,  instead  of  diminishing  fh>m  year  to  year, 
under  acclimation,  the  mortaUty  keu  eteadilff 
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MortaUty  aeeordhp  to  NationaUty, 

"  Heretofore  we  hftTe  g^Ten  the  mortaUtj  of  the  European  population  taken  in  mass.  It 
is  understood  that  this  mortality  mast  be  greatiy  influenced  bj  the  ariffin  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  population.  We  haTe  shown  that  the  half  of  the  European  population  is 
composed  of  strangers  (other  than  French),  and  numbers  over  41,000  Spaniards,  and 
15,000  Italians  and  Maltese.  The  official  tables  giTe  the  following  mortality,  from  1847  to 
1861,  f<ir  the  French  and  strangers  (Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Maltese) : 

Deatht  for  each  1000. 

t ».-. ^ 

Stnogwt.  Frenoh. 

1847 ~ 48.4  60.8 

1849 « 84.8  101.6 

1850. 48.4  70.6 

1861 ^ 89.8  84.5" 

Thus,  on  the  one  side,  we  see  that  the  mortality  of  the  French 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  other  European  population ;  while,  on 
the  other,  in  1850  and  1851,  the  mortality  of  the  former  rises  to  a 
figure  three  times  greater  than  the  normal  mortality  of  France. 

Jewish  Papulation. 

The  official  tables  give  the  following  rSsumS  of  the  mortality  of 
the  Jewish  population,  during  the  years  from  1844  to  1849 : 

1844 ^....^  21.6  deaths  per  1,000. 

1845 86.1 

1847 ^ 81.5  " 

1848 ^   ...,.•.  28.4  « 

1849.* 56.9  " 

This  mortality  is  greatly  below  that  of  both  the  European  and 
Mussulman  population,  and  shows  the  difference  of  acclimation  in 
Jews  and  Frenchmen :  "  NuUe  part  le  Juif  ne  nait,  ne  vit,  ne  meurt, 
comme  les  autres  hommes  au  milieu  desquels  il  habite.  C'est  \k  un 
point  d'anthropologie  compar6e  que  nous  avons  mis  hors  de  contes- 
tation, dans  plusieurs  publications/' 

^^  According  to  the  last  tables  of  the  French  establishments  in 
Algeria,  the  total  number  of  births,  from  1880  to  1851,  have  been 
44,900,  and  that  of  the  deaths  62,768" ! ! !  This  fact  applies  to  all 
the  provinces,  and  shows  that  the  climate  tends  to  the  extermination 
of  Europeans. 

The  official  statistics  also  show  that  the  Mu99ulman  (Moorish) 
population  is  steadily  decreasing,  in  the  cities.  Dr.  Boudin  asks : 
"  Is  this  diminution  the  effect  of  want,  or  of  demoralization  ?  is  it 
to  be  eicplained  by  the  cessation  of  unions  between  the  native  women 
and  the  Turkish  soldiers  ?  or,  finally,  is  it  explained  by  that  myste- 
rious law,  in  virtue  of  which  inferior  races  seem  destined  to  disap- 
pear through  contact  with  superior  races  ?" 
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As  this  subject  of  home  acclimation  is  one  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  opinion  of  any  one  individual,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  several  of  my  professional 
friends,  for  the  results  of  their  observations  in  different  localities 
and  States.  All  the  answers  received  confirm  fully  my  assertion, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  never  be  acclimated  against  marsh 
malaria.  I  should  remark,  that  the  following  letters  were  written 
with  the  haste  of  private  correspondence,  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
publication.  The  first  letter  is  from  Dr.  Dickson,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Charleston  Medical  College. 

"Charlsston,  May  16,  lS5ft. 

«Mt  dbab  Doctor. — I  hasten  to  reply  to  yotin  of  the  9th  inst,  receiyed  by  yesterday's 
mail. 

«<1.  <The  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  neyer  become  acclimated  against  the  impression  of 
intermittent  and  bilious  foyers,  'periodical,'  or  'malarious  fbyers.'  On  the  contrary,  the 
people  liying  in  our  low  coontry  grow  more  liable  to  attack  year  after  year,  and  generation 
after  generation. 

**We  get  rid  of  the  poison  in  some  places,  and  thus  extend  our  limits  of  residence;  but 
in  no  other  way.  Drainage,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  surface  on  the  ground,  and  other 
incidents  of  density  of  population — such  as  culinary  fires,  railroad  smokes,  and  the  like, 
aid  to  preyent  the  formation  of  malaria,  or  correct  it. 

«BouDiN  (British  and  Foreign  Rev,,  Oct  1S49)  argues  against  the  possibility  of  sueh 
acclimation,  dwelling  upon  the  little  success  and  great  mortality  attending  the  colonisation 
of  Algeria,  the  European  and  English  intrusion  into  Egypt  and  into  Hindostan. 

«  The  French,  he  tells  us,  cannot  keep  up  their  number  in  Corsica.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  white  soldier  is  twice  as  likely  to  die  as  the  black ;  in  Sierra  Leone,  sixteen  times  more 
likely ;  and  this  continues  permanently.  , 

« In  Bbt80N*s  Reports  on  the  Climate  and  Principal  Diteaeee  of  the  Afiiean  Station^  it  is 
affirmed  (p.  88)  that,  on  board  the  AthoU  (a  yessel  kept  some  time  on  the  station),  the  cases 
of  feyer  haye  recoyered  much  more  slowly  than  formerly;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  an 
adyantage  to  be  acclimated,  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will  be  quite  the  reyerse,  as  the  system 
becomes  relaxed  and  debilitated  by  the  enenrating  influence  of  the  climate. 

**  *  2.  Do  negroes  in  this  country  (rice-field;  oyer  lose  their  susceptibility  to  those  dis- 
eases ?'  Tes,  in  yery  great  measure,  if  not  absolutely.  If  they  remain  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, they  are  scarcely  subjects  of  attack.  I  use  cautious  language — ^too  cautious.  It  is 
my  full  belief  that  they  become  insusceptible  of  the  impression  of  the  cause  of  periodical, 
or  what  we  call  malarious,  foyers.  Who  oyer  saw  a  negro  with  an  ague-cake  T  I  certainly 
neyer  did.  Change  of  residence  begets  a  certain  but  yery  moderate  degree  of  susceptibi- 
fity.  If  a  house  negro  be  sent  to  a  rice-field,  he  may  be  attacked.  So,  in  shifting  along 
the  African  coast  from  place  to  place,  the  natiyes  of  one  locality  will  be  seised  by  feyer 
sometimes  at  another.  Bbtson  tells  us  that  Fernando  Po  is  so  terribly  insalubrious,  that 
negroes  brought  from  any  part  of  the  African  continent  are  always  sickly  there,  <  though  the 
natiTes  of  the  island  itself  appear  to  be  a  healthy  and  athletic  race  of  people.' 

"  The  same  author  tells  us  of  the  general  insusceptibility  of  the  particular  race  called 
Kroo-men,  all  along  the  coast  This  class  of  people  are  therefore  yery  useful  and  ayail- 
able,  being  hired  in  preference  to  others  on  board  the  cruisers. 

**  8.  Negroes  increase  in  number  on  our  rice  plantations ;  nay,  it  is  my  impression  that 
ths  rats  <it  increase  is  greater  than  on  the  less  malarial  cotton  plantations.  The  majority 
^  dsfttbs  thai  do  occur,  happen  in  winter  and  from  winter  diseases    few  dying  of  Urmt^ 
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none  or  almost  none  from  bifiona,  intermittents,  or  remittents,  some  from  typhns  or  typhoid, 

or  'typhoos'  feyer. 

'«  «  «  «  «  «  «  « 

"  I  remain,  &o., 

"SaXTIL   HlRRT  DlOKSON." 

There  is  an  interesting  &ct  in  the  above  letter  to  me,  as  I  have  no 
experience  in  the  rice-field  country.  I  allude  to  the  acclimation  of 
negroes  in  these  flat  swamp-lands,  and  their  increase.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  hilly^  rich  clay-lands  of  the  interior  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  more  liable  to  malarial  fevers  than  the  swamp-lands 
on  the  water-courses.  The  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  swamp- 
lands are  always  more  sickly  than  the  residences  which  are  on  th€ 
river  banks.  Professor  Dickson  says  that  the  rice-field  negroes 
increase  more  than  those  on  the  cotton  plantations.  Certainly, 
negroes  do  suffer  greatly  on  many  cotton  plantations  in  the  middle 
belt  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  I  have  seen  n'o  evidence  to  prove 
that  negroes  can,  in  this  region,  become  accustomed  to  the  marsh 
poison ;  and  my  observation  has  been  extensive  in  four  States.  A 
question  here  arises:  Is  there  any  difference  in  types  of  those 
malarial  fevers  which  originate  in  the  flat  tide-water  rice-lands,  and 
those  of  the  clay-hills,  or  marsh  fevers  of  the  interior  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is. 

The  following  letter  is  from  my  friend  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Boling,  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  this  region, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  best  medical  writers. 

'*  MoNTOOMiBT,  Ala.,  May  17,  1866. 
"  DsAB  DocTOB. — Judging  from  my  own  obserration,  I  un  inclined  to  beliere  that  there 
is  no  snch  thing  as  acclimation  to  miawnatic  localitiee ;  in  othev  words,  that  neither  resi- 
dence in  a  miasmatic  locality,  nor  an  attack,  nor  OTen  repeated  attacks,  of  any  of  the 
rarions  shades  or  forms  of  miasmatic  feyers,  confer  any  power  of  resistance  to  what  we 
understand  by  the  miasmatic  poison — not  regarding  yellow  ferer,  howerer,  as  belonging  to 
this  class  of  disease.  On  the  contrary,  one  attack,  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of  affording  an 
immunity  from,  rather  increases  the  tendency  or  predisposition  to  another.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  I  think,  to  obtain  histories  of  cases  of  persons  bom,  and  continuing  to  Uto, 
in  miasmatic  localities,  who  haTe  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  miasmatic  ferers, 
occasionally,  during  the  entire  course  of  their  liyee — say  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to  a 
moderate  old  age — <'from  the  cradle  to  the  graye."  We  do,  to  be  sure,  meet  with  persons 
who  haye  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  miasmatic  localities,  without  oyer  haying  had 
•n  attack  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  feyer  in  question.  Such  instances  are  more  common, 
if  I  mistake  not,  among  persons  who  haye  remoyed  from  a  healthy  into  a  miaematio  loca- 
lity, than  among  such  as  may  l\aye  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  latter.  But  it  u  a  rare 
thing,  indeed,  according  to  my  obseryation,  to  meet  with  a  person,  residing  in  a  place 
where  miasmatic  diseases  are  rife,  who  has  had  one  attack  and  no  more, 

**  Tours,  &c., 

"Wm.  M.  Boliko." 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  multiply  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  but 
what  has  already  been  said  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  think- 
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ing  mind.^^  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  point,  and  torn  back 
again  to  the  Report  of  Major  Tulloch,  where  we  find  some  interest- 
ing &cts,  respecting  the  negro  race,  in  the  Mauritius,  which  will  not 
bear  curtailment. 

Black  Pioneers, — "These  military  laborers  hare  been  enlisted  for  tke  purpose  of  relienring 
the  European  soldiers  from  the  performance  of  fatigue  ind  other  duties,  which  subjected 
them  to  much  exposure.  They  are  all  negroes,  who  haye  either  been  bom  in  the  Mauritius, 
or  brought  from  Madagascar  «nd  Mozambique,  on  the  eastern  eoast  of  AfHoa.  Th^  are 
described  as  being  a  more  robust  and  athletic  raoe  than  those  eomposlng  the  Weet  Indhi 
regiments. 

"A  table  exhibits  the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  among  these  troops  since  1826. 
As  regards  both,  the  ratio  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  among  the  black  troops  and  pioneeif 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command :  the  former  being  as  889  to  820,  and  the  latter  as 
87  to  40  per  1000,  of  mean  strength  annually;  so  thai  the  MemrUkti  ond  Wut  India  Mem 
alike  untuUed  to  the  eorutUution  of  the  negro.  This  shows  how  Tain  is  the  expectation,  ereoi 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  of  that  race  oyer  keeping  up  or  pei*petuating  their 
Bomber  in  either  of  these  colonies,  when  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  selected  for  their  strength 
•ad  capability  for  labor,  subject  to  no  physical  defect  at  enfistment,  and  secured  by  miHtarj 
regulations  from  all  harsh  treatment,  dw  nmriy  four  timet  at  rapidly  at  the  aboriginal  laJU- 
bitantt  of  the  Cape^  or  other  healthy  eountriet^  at  the  tame  age;  and  at  leatt  thriee  at  regMy  at 
the  white  population  of  the  Mauritiut,  Indeed,  to  fatt  it  the  negro  race  decreasing  ther%  that, 
injhe  years^  the  deaths  have  exceeded  the  births  by  upwards  of  6000,  m  a  populaiion  of  60,000. 

^  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  an  efficient  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitanti 
of  different  countries  have  different  susceptibilities  for  particular  diseases.  Fevers,  to 
instance,  have  little  influence  on  the  negro  race,  in  the  Mauritius ;  for  no  death  has  occufred 
from  them,  and  the  admissions  have  been  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  among  an  e<iual 
number  of  persons  in  the  Unit«d  Kingdom ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  colonies  in  which  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  negro,  the  great  source  of  mortality  has 
been  that  of  the  lungs ;  indeed,  more  die  from  that  class  alone,  than  of  Hottentot  troops, 
at  the  Gape,  from  all  diseases  together ;  but  the  latter  are  serving  in  their  natural  climate, 
the  former  in  one  to  which  their  constitution  has  never  adapted,  and  probably  never  will 
adapt  itself. 

**  Major  Tullooh  compares  tiie  mortality  of  the  negro,  flrom  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in 
various  colonies.    There  died  annually  of  these  affections,  per  1000  of  mean  strength— 

Yf  est  coasw  ox  Axnca»**««««  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  •••••••••  o.o 

jnonciuras. •••••••••  •••••••••  ••••«••••  ••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••«  •••••••••  ••••••  o.x 

jyafiftiiias .  .••••••••  ••••••  •••••••••  ••••*•  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  .••••••••  v>  I 

•Pamaioa***  •••••••••  ••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••.  •••  ••••••*•••••  •«••••  ^  v.o 

juauriuus  ••••••••••••••«•••••»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••  i^.v 

Windward  and  Leeward  Command..— .»«».«—»».»«.•>«— —»»—««.>«.  16.6 

viiDraitar..  •••••••••  ••••••  •••••••.•  •••••••••  ••«••••••  ••••••  ••«  •••••••••  •••••••■•  oo.  o 

^  Thus,  in  his  native  country,  the  negro  appears  to  suffer  from  these  diseases  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  British  troops  in  their  native  country;  but,  so  soon  as  he  goes 
beyond  it,  the  mortality  increases,  till,  in  some  colonies,  it  attains  to  such  a  height  as 
seemingly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  race  ever  jR^rming  a  healthy  or  increasing 
population. 

« It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference,  either  in  tempo- 

1*  See  the  distinction  between  **  bilious  and  yellow  fever,"  in  the  Essay  by  Prof.  RiosamD 
D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Gooigla» 
Augusta,  Oa.,  1866. 
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ralure,  boisture,  or  anj  of  those  appreciable  atmospherio  agenoies  bj  idiieh  the  buman 
frame  is  Hkelj  to  be  affected  in  some  oHmates  more  than  others ;  and  it  is  oonseqnentlj 
impossible,  from  any  other  data  than  that  which  the  experience  of  medical  records  ftir> 
ftishes*  to  say  where  this  class  of  troops  oaa  be  employed  with  adTantage.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  hings,  among  negroes,  arises  ftx>m  pulmonary 
oonsnmption ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  diowing  how  little  that  disease  affects  the 
■atiTes  of  some  tropical  climates,  though  it  proTee  so  fiiital  to  those  of  others,  that,  among 
71,860  natiye  troops  serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  tht  deaths  by  erery  description  of 
disease  of  the  langs,  did  not,  on  the  arerage  of  five  years,  exceed  1  per  1000  of  the  strength 
innnaUy/' 

In  the  *^  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London^'  will  be  found 
another  exceedingly  interesting  paper  by  the  same  writer,  now 
Lieut-Colonel  Tulloch,  F.  S.  S.,  in  continuation  of  the  same  subject, 
and  giving  later  statistics.^    He  says : 

«The  preceding  tables  apply  entirely  to  Enropeaa  troops  terring  abroad.  It  may  now 
pro¥«  interesting  to  extend  a  similar  oonrse  of  observations  to  the  iniloence  of  the  same 
climates  on  the  mortality  of  natiye  or  black  troops,  daring  the  same  periods.  Of  these,  I 
■haU  first  advert  to  the  Malta  Fencibles,  composed  of  persons  bom  in  the  island. 

<*  The  strength  of  this  corps,  and  the  deaths  antecedent  to  the  Slst  March,  1S46,  were  as 
follows: 

STRaNOTH.        DBATHS. 

Tear  ending  Slst  Bfareh,  1S45— ^m— ^.^-.m.  ••••••^  676  6 

**  1846m«*m«.**m«.»*.... •«  674  6 

being  at  the  rate  of  8y^  per  thousand,  on  the  aTorage oC  these  two  years;  while  the  ayerage 
from  1826,  when  this  corps  was  raised,  till  1886,  a  period  of  eleyen  years,  was  9  per  1000 
annoally.  Thus,  this  corps  proyed  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  serrice ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  troops  scrying  in  the  colonies,  its  health  and  efficiency  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 
'*  The  Cape  corps,  composed  of  Hottentots,  shows,  howeyer,  a  still  lower  degree  of  mor- 
tality daring  the  same  period :  the  strength  and  deaths  for  these  two  years  baring  been 
respectiyely  as  follows : 

STRBKOTH.        DIATH8. 

Tear  ending  Slst  Blaroh,  1846 - 420  S 

"  1846 448  8 

Average  of  these  two  years.  .••.-—••.•.•  .^—-•^••m-  484  8 

being  at  the  rate  of  7  per  1000  annoaHy;  wldle  tlie  Mortality  in  the  same  corps,  on  Ae 
aiverage  of  the  thirteen  years  antecedent  to  1886,  was  IS  per  1000  annoally — thns  showing 
a  great  redaction  of  late  years. 

**The  ratio  of  mortality  in  both  those  corps  has  been  mnch  below  what  is  nsnal,  eren 
among  the  most  select  lives  in  this  country  (England) ;  and  shows  the  great  advantage, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  of  employittg  the  Bativo  inhabitants  of  oar  colonies,  as  a  defen- 
KTe  force,  in  pieference  to  regular  troops  sent  fnm  this  country. 

''On  comparing  the  diet  and  habits  of  men  composing  these  two  corps  (which  exhibit  so 
low  a  degree  of  mortality  daring  a  long  series  of  years),  they  will  be  found  ^ametrically 
opposite:  the  Maltese  soldier  liring  principally  on  Tegetable  diet,  and  rarely  indulging  in 
Hie  ose  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  wliile  the  Hottentot  soldier,  like  others  of  Ms 
laoe,  lives  principally  on  animal  food,  and  ^al  of  flie  coarsest  description.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  rain  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops,  grain  is  often  yery  scarce  on  the  eastern 


«  LnuT.-CoL.  A.  M.  Tvlukjh,  P.S.8.,  "On  <*s  M^ri^tf  tmong  Her  Mc^fnty'i  troopt 
mrwifig  m  tJU  Cfohnim  ditrinp  lAe  srtan  1844-6."  Read  before  the  Stotistical  Society,  Jan. 
21, 1847. 
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frontier  of  the  Cape,  where  this  class  of  troops  is  principally  employed ;  and  they  are 
occasionally  withont  yegetable  or  farinaceous  food  for  several  weeks,  at  which  times  they 
often  consume  firom  two  to  three  pounds  of  meat  daily ;  and  their  usual  meat-ration  is  at 
all  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  European  soldier.  Intoxication,  with  ardent  and  fermented 
spirits,  or  by  smoking  large  quantities  of  a  eoarse  description  of  hemp,  is  also  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them ;  yet  has  this  corps  proved  as  healthy  as  the  Maltese  Feneibles,  and 
still  more  so  than  the  native  army  of  the  East  Indies,  whoso  comparative  exemption  firom 
disease  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  simplicity  of  thdr  diet,  and  their  general 
abstinence  from  every  species  of  intoxication.  Facts  like  these  show  with  what  caution 
deductions  should  be  drawn,  when  the  returns  of  only  one  class  of  men  are  before  us;  and 
how  necessary  it  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  species  of  statistical  inquiry,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  observation,  with  a  view  to  accurate  results. 

**1  shall  next  advert  to  a  class  of  troops  who,  though  bom  within  the  Tropics,  and 
serving  in  tropical  colonies,  are  not  natives  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  stationed. 
First  of  these,  in  number  and  importance,  are  the  three  West  India  corps,  recruited  piin- 
oipaHy  firom  negroes  captured  in  slave-ships,  or  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
These  men  are  distributed  throughout  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  islands ;  and  take  the 
duty  of  those  stations  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  inimical  to  the  health  of 
Europeans. 

«  The  strength  and  mortality  of  this  olass,  for  the  same  two  years  as  were  before  referred 
to,  have  been  as  follows: 

STRINOTH.        DEATHS. 

Year  ending  81st  Bfaroh,  1846 770  17 

"  1846 912  86 

Average  of  these  two  yean 841  26} 

Wett  Indiu. 

STBBNGTH.        DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  81st  March,  1845 994  28 

"  1846 1176  82 

Average  of  these  two  years. 1084  27} 

"  These  troops  being  firequentiy  removed  firom  island  to  island,  there  would  be  no  utility 
in  stating  the  separate  mortality  in  each,  as,  in  most  instances,  the  calculation  would 
involve  broken  periods  of  a  year;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  in  Jamuca,  the  mor- 
tality has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  81,  and  in  the  West  Indies  26  per  1000  of  the  force 
annuaUy ;  while  the  mortality  of  the  same  class  of  troops,  at  the  same  stations,  during  the 
twenty  years  antecedent  to  1886,  was  respectively  80  per  1000  in  Jamaica,  and  40  per  1000 
in  the  West  Indies — thus  showing  a  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  at  the  latter,  during 
the  last  two  years. 

<<0n  referring  to  the  preceding  results,  a  very  material  difference  will  be  found  between 
the  mortality  of  this  class  of  troops,  and  that  of  the  Cape  corps  and  Maltese  Fenciblee, 
who  are  serving  in  their  native  climate :  the  former  being  nearly  four  times  as  high  as 
either  of  the  latter.  Though  the  oHmate  of  the  West  Indies  is  probably  as  warm  as  that 
of  the  interior  of  Afirica"  [in  which  the  author  is  mistaken],  «« whence  the  negroes  are 
generally  drawn,  yet  their  constitutions  never  have,  and  probably  never  will,  become  assi- 
milated to  it  The  high  rate  of  mortality  among  them  can,  in  no  respect,  be  attributed 
either  to  the  habits  or  the  duties  of  the  negro  soldier ;  for  others  of  the  same  race,  who 
are  not  in  the  army,  suffer  in  a  corresponding  proportion"  [as  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
show,  on  a  large  scale. — J.  C.  N.] 

<*By  a  very  extensive  investigation,  into  wMch  I  entered  when  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  West-India  Statistical  Report,  about  seven  years  ago"  [already  referred  to],  <*  I 
found  that  the  mortality  among  the  negro  slave-population,  even  including  families  who 
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had  been  for  seTeral  generations  in  these  colonies,  amounted  to  abont  80  per  1000  annually, 
of  an  ages.  Very  little  of  this  mortality  ooourred  among  infant  life :  it  fell  principally  on 
persons  of  mature  age ;  among  which  class  it  was  nearly  double  the  proportion  usually 
obeerred  among  the  cItU  population  in  this  country.  That,  under  such  a  mortality,  the 
negro  race  can  erer  increase,  or  eyen  keep  up  their  numbers,  in  the  West  Indies,  appears  a 
physical  impossibility ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye,  that  the  want  of  labor,  so  much 
complained  of,  and  the  demand  for  immigration  firom  other  countries,  so  much  insisted  on, 
arises  more  firom  the  waste  of  life,  than  firom  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and 
that  a  carefiil  inyestlgation  into  the  mortality  of  the  negro  population,  at  different  ages, 
would  show  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  at  which  that  race  would  become  entirely 
extinct  in  the  West  Indies,  but  for  the  occasional  accession  to  their  numbers  by  fresh 
importations. 

'*The  results  on  which  these  obeeryations,  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  negro  population, 
were  founded,  extended,  it  is  true,  oyer  a  period  when  slayery  prevailed  in  the  island ;  ^  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  those  philanthropists  who  then  attributed  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality to  that  cause,  now  to  trace,  from  the  returns  of  each  island,  whether  any  diminution 
has  taken  place  since  freedom  was  established  among  our  sable  brethren ;  but  when  it  is 
•bows,  by  these  results,  that  negro  soldiers,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  every  advantage,  in 
point  of  income,  clothing,  comfort,  and  medical  attendance,  which  the  British  soldier  eigoys 
—with  precisely  the  same  diet  (if  that  can  be  considered  an  advantage),  and  with  much 
greater  regularity  of  habits  than  he  can  boast  of,  are  subject  to  an  annual  mortality  of  from 
2}  to  8}  per  cent,  there  is  littie  reason  to  hope  that,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  negro  race 
win  ever  thrive  or  increase  in  the  West  Indies. 

«The  same  remarks,  as  regards  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate,  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, apply  to  the  next  class  of  troops  to  which  I  have  to  advert,  vis.,  the  Ceylon  Rifle 
Regiment,  eompoted  of  Malayt^  brought  principally  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  in  Ceylon ;  where  the  climate,  though  equally  warm,  does  not  appear  by 
any  means  congenial  to  their  constitution,  as  must  be  apparent  from  the  following  results 
regarding  the  mortality : 

STRBNGTH.        DEATHS. 

Tear  ending  81st  March,  1845 1962  46 

"  1846 1980  86 

Average  of  these  two  years 1941  41 

making  an  annual  mortality  of  21  per  1000 ;  while  the  ratio  among  the  same  class  of  troops, 
forthe  twenty  years  antecedent  to  1886,  was  27  per  1000  annually. 

*'  Though  this  mortality  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  negro  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that  which  occurs  among  the  native  troops  serving  on 
the  continent  of  India  adjacent — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Malay  race  is  never  likely  to 
become  assimilated  to  the  climate  of  Ceylon;  indeed,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark, 
that,  though  their  children  have  been  encouraged  to  enter  the  sendee  at  a  very  early  age, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  force,  that  expedient  has  proved  insufficient,  without  the  constant 
importation  of  recruits  from  the  Malay  coast. 

«  The  mortality  among  this  class  of  troops,  as  among  every  other  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
has  undergone  a  considerable  reduction  within  the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the 
twenty  years  antecedent  to  1886 — owing,  no  doubt,  to  late  improvements  and  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  but  there  is  littie  hope,  either  in  the  case  of  the  Bial*y  or 
^e  negro,  that  this  reduction  will  be  sufficiently  progressive  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  these  races  becoming  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  in  the  one 
or  the  West  Indies,  in  the  other. 


^  It  will  be  made  to  appear,  frurtber  on,  that  tlaveiy  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  result. 
On  the  contraiy,  emancipation  invariably  (in  America)  has  increased  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

25 
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^*  To  ascertain  the  races  of  men  best  fitted  to  inhabit  and  develop  the  resources  of 
di£ferent  colonies,  is  a  most  important  inquiry,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  attracted  too 
little  attention,  both  in  this  and  other  conntries.  Had  the  government  of  France,  fbr 
instance,  adverted  to  the  absolute  in^rosslbilitj  of  any  population  increasing  or  keeping  up 
its  numbers  under  an  annual  mortality  of  7  per  cent,  (being  that  to  which  their  settlers  ar« 
exposed  in  Algiers),  it  would  never  have  entered  on  the  wild  speculation  of  cultivating  th^ 
soil  of  Africa  by  Europeans,  nor  have  wasted  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  with  no  othef 
result  than  the  loss  of  100,000  men,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  cfimate  of  that  country. 
In  such  questions,  military  returns,  properly  organized  and  properly  digested,  afford  on0 
of  the  most  useful  guides  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  ooloniaUegislation :  they  point  out  the 
limits  intended  by  nature  for  particular  raeee ;  and  vKthin  which  alone  they  can  thrive  and 
increase.  They  serve  to  indicate,  to  the  restless  wanderers  of  our  race,  the  boundaries 
which  neither  the  pursuit  of  wealth  nor  the  dreams  of  ambition  should  induce  them  to 
pass ;  and  proclaim,  in  forcible  language,  that  man,  like  the  elements,  is  controlled  by  a 
Power  which  hath  said :  <  Hither  shalt  thofu  eome,  but  no  ftirther.' " 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  Btatietics  of  Colonel  TuUoch, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  fulness  and  the  unprejudiced  tone  m 
which  they  are  given.  They  would  seem  to  show,  very  strongly, 
that  certain  races  cannot  become  assimilated  to  certain  climates^ 
though  they  may  to  other  climates  fer  removed  from  their  original 
birth-place.  The  British  soldiers  and  civilians  enjoy  even  better 
health  at  the  Cape  Colony  than  in  Great  Britain ;  while  the  negro, 
in  most  regions  out  of  Africa,  whether  within  the  Tropics — as  in 
the  Antilles,  or  out  of  them — as  at  Gibraltar,  is  gradually  exter- 
minated. We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  statistics  which 
confirm,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  conclusions  of  Col.  TuUoch, 
respecting  the  influence  of  foreign  tropical  climates  on  negroes ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  an  increase,  in  the  same  class  of  popula- 
tion, in  the  United  States,  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  certainly 
unprecedented  in  any  laboring  class,  taken  separately;  for  the 
negroes  in  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  of  that  denomi- 
nation. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  page  88  of  the  '^  Compendium 
of  the  seventh  Oensue**  of  the  United  States,  by  the  able  superinten- 
dent^ J.  B.  D.  DeBow,  Esq. 

'<  Slavery,  which  had  existed  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  throughout  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  introduced  at  an  early  day  into  the  Colonies.  The  first 
introduction  of  AfHcan  slayes  was  in  1620,  by  a  Dutch  yessel  firom  Africa  to  Virginia.  Ms. 
Cakkt,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  work  upon  the  slaye-trade,  says :  '  The  trade  in  alayee*  to 
the  American  colonies,  was  too  small,  before  1758,  to  attract  attention.*  In  that  yearf 
Macphbhson  {Annalt  of  Commerce)  says  511  were  imported  into  Charleston ;  and,  in  1765-6^ 
the  number  of  those  imported  into  Georgia  (from  their  yaluation)  could  not  have  exceeded 
1482.  From  1788  to  1787,  the  British  West  Indies  exported  to  the  Colonies  1392— nearly 
300  per  annum.  These  West  Indies  were  then  the  entrepot  of  the  trade ;  and  though  they 
roi&yed  nearly  20,000  (Maophsssoh)  in  the  period  aboye-named,  they  sent  to  the  Colonies 
bul  thfti  small  number"  -pfef ing  the  demand  eould  not  hsye  been  yery  large.    Aiter  a  cIom 
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argument,  from  the  ratio  of  increase  since  the  first  census,  Mr.  Ga&it  is  enabled  to  reon^ 
back,  and  compute  the  population  at  earlier  periods,  separating  the  native-bom  from  those 
derired  from  importations.  Setting  out  with  the  fact  that  the  tlavea  (blacks)  numbered 
66,860  in  1714,  he  finds  that  <S0,000  of  these  were  brought  from  AfHoa. 

Importations  previous  to  1716 80,000 

"  between  1716  and  1760 ^ 90,000 

1761    "    1760 85,000 

"  "       1761  -"    1770 ^^ ^  74,000 

"  "       1771    «    1790 84,000 

•     "  ««       1790    "    1808 70,000 

Total  number  imported. 888,000 

"The  number  since  1790  is  erident^  too  smaU.  Charleston  alone,  in  the  four  yean, 
1804-6-6-7,  imported  89,076.  Making,  therefore,  a  correction  for  such  under-estimatey 
and  a  very  Uberal  increase  to  Mb.  Cakbt's  figures,  the  whole  number  of  AfHcans,  at  aU 
tlmee,  imported  into  the  Uidted  States,  would  not  exceed  876,000  to  400,000. 

«( ( Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  AfHcans  and  their  descendants  is  nearly 
eight  or  ten  to  one  of  those  wHo  were  imported ;  whilttt  tn  the  BritUk  Wat  IniUi,  there  ar$ 
not  two  penom  rttnainingt  for  every  five  of  the  imported  fnd  their  detcendoHte.  This  is  seen 
from  the  following:  Imported  into  Jamaica  preyiously  to  1817,  700,000  negroes— of  whom 
and  their  descendants  but  811,000  remained,  after  178  years,  to  be  emancipated  in  1888. 
In  the  whole  British  West  Indies,  Imported  l,700,000--of  whom  and  their  descendants 
860,000  remained  for  emancipation.'- 


»»: 


Here,  then,  we  have  reliable  statistics,  establishing  the  astounding 
fitcts,  that  while  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  have  increased  ten- 
foldy  those  of  the  British  West  Indies  have  decreased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  two.  Of  the  whole  1,700,000  and  their  progeny,  but 
660,000  remained  at  the  time  of  emancipation.  I  have  not  the  data 
at  hand  to  speak  with  precision ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  blacks,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has 
been  going  on  more  rapidly  since  than  before  their  emancipation. 
To  what  causes  is  all  this  to  be  attributed  ?  This  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, at  present,  to  answer.  Certainly,  no  one  will  contend  that  the 
subjects'  of  Great  Britain  were  less  humane  to  their  slaves  than  those 
of  the  United  States ;  or  that  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  not  in  as  good  a  physical  condition,  in  former  years,  as  those 
of  the  United  States.^  Climate,  then,  with  the  present  lights  before 
us,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  cause.  There  is  another,  which 
I  have  not  seen  alluded  to  in  these  statistics;  and  which  may  or 

**  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  the  colored  population,  slaTe  and  free,  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  at  least  ten  to  one  greater  than  the  importations.  This  population,  in  1860, 
amounted  to  8,638,808;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  October,  1866,  exceeds  4,000,000. 

*  The  condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  has  been  steadily  improring,  in  the  United 
States ;  and  is  now  much  better  than  that  of  slaTes  half  a  century  ago,  either  here  or  in 
the  West  Indies.  [See  ample  corroborations  of  present  free-negro  mortality,  at  Jamaica, 
in  the  **  Memorial  of  the  West  Indian  merchants  and  others  to  Mr.  Laboaebera^"  Just  pub- 
lished (London  Foet,  Dec.  26^  1866).— G.  R.  G.] 
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may  not  have  its  weight,  viz.,  the  mixture  of  races  and  the  lata  of 
hyhridity.  That  the  mulattoes  have  a  tendency  towards  extermina- 
tion, is  believed  by  many ;  but  whether  the  white  and  black  races 
have  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  British  West 
Indies  than  in  the  United  States,  I  have  no  means  now  of  deter- 
mining. 

The  actual  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  slave-population  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  can  be  arrived  at,  with  certainty,  jfrom  any 
statistics  yet  published.  The  census  of  the  United  States,  published 
by  the  Government,  is  perfectly  reliable  in  respect  to  the  actual 
number  of  negroes  at  each  decennial  period,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
in  this  population ;  but,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ratio  of  mortality, 
taken  firom  the  same  volume,  should  be  received  with  great  caution, 
because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  planters,  from  negligence, 
are  greatly  wanting  in  accuracy  on  this  point  The  average  mor- 
tality, for  the  whole  slave-^population,  is  put  down  in  the  census  at 
one  in  sixty.  This  sounds  as  though  it  were  below  the  mark ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  this  population,  it  may  not 
be  so.  We  have  positive  data  for  the  mortality  of  the  free  negroes 
in  Northern  States,  where  the  climate,  as  well  as  social  condition,  is 
un&vorable  to  this  class ;  and  the  ratio  is  from  one  death  in  twenty, 
to  one  in  thirty  annually,  of  the  entire  number.  In  Boston,  the 
most  northern  point,  the  mortality  is  highest;  and  rather  less  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I  can  procure  no  statistics  from 
Canada,  where  the  blacks  must  suffer  terribly  from  that  climate. 

"  The  blacks  imported  from  AfHca,  eTerjwhere  beyond  the  limits  of  tiie  Slaye  States  of 
North  America,  tend  to  extinction.  The  Liberian  experiment,  the  most  favorable  eyer 
made,  is  no  exception  to  this  general  tendency.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Sodety,  for  thirty-two  years,  ending  in  1852,  the  number  of  colored  persons  sent  to 
Liberia  amounted  to  7&92— rof  which  number  only  6000  or  7000  remained.  The  slave-holding 
States  sent  out  as  immigrants  6792 — the  most  of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves :  the  non- 
slave-holding  States  sent  out  457  persons. 

*'  The  black  race  is  doomed  to  extinction  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  republic,  if  the  past  be  a  true  index  of  the  future,  unless  the  deterioration 
and  waste  of  life  shall  be  oontinually  supplied  by  importations  from  AfHca,  or  by  fugitive 
and  manumitted  slaves  from  Southern  States. 

**  M.  Humboldt  (Personal  Narrative)  has,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  compiled,  from  official 
sources,  the  vital  statistics  of  the  West  India  slaves,  to  near  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  (one  deeenninm  before  the  abolition  act  of  Parliament).  He  esti- 
mates the  slaves  in  these  islands  at  1,090,000;  free  negroes,  including  Hayti,  at  870,000; 
total,  1,960,000.  Mb.  Macobeoob,  in  his  huge  volumes  on  the  progress  of  America,  givee 
the  total  aggregate  of  blacks  at  1,800,000  in  the  year  1847 — showing  a  decline,  in  the 
preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  of  660,000. 

<*M.  Huvboli>t  says  that  *the  slaves  would  have  diminished,  since  1820,  with  great 
rapidity,  but  for  the  fraudulent  continuation  of  the  slave-trade.' 

**  By  another  calculation,  it  appears  that,  in  the  whole  West-Indian  archipelago,  the  free 
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colored  numbered  1,212,900;  the  Blayes,  1,147,600;  total,  2,860,500— showing  a  deolioe, 
in  less  than  five  years,  of  400,500,  notwithstanding  the  accession  by  the  slaye-trade.  *  *  * 
**  M.  HuHBOLDT  says :  *  The  whole  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  which  now  comprises 
2,400,000  negroes  and  mnlattoe^  free  and  slaves,  receiTed,  from  1670  to  1825,  nearly 
5,000,000  Africans.' 

These  extracts  are  taken  firom  an  article  by  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler, 
editor  of  the  "New  Orleans  Medical  Journal**  (Sept  1866),  wherein 
a  great  many  other  interesting  facts  will  be  found,  from  the  writings 
of  Tumbull,  Long,  Porter,  and  Tucker,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
observations.  We  commend  this  article  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

We  however,  fortunately,  have  some  statistics  which  are  perfectly 
reliable,  at  the  South ;  and  which  will  afford  important  light  on  the 
value  of  life  among  the  blacks.  We  allude  to  those  of  tiie  city  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

By  the  United  States'  census  of  1850,  the  entire  population  of 
Charleston,  white  and  colored,  was  42,985 — of  which  20,012  were 
white ;  19,532  slaves ;  free  colored,  3441 ;  total  colored,  22,793. 

Some  years  ago,  in  several  articles  in  the  "Charleston  Medical 
Journal,"  and  the  "New  Orleans  Commercial  Review,"  I  worked  up 
the  vital  statistics  of  Charleston,  from  1828  to  1845,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  life-assurance.  The  ratio  of  mortality  among 
the  blacks,  for  those  eighteen  years,  gave  an  average  of  deaths  per 
annum  of  1  in  42 ;  and  that  ratio  of  mortality  was  much  increased 
by  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera,  in  1836,  which  bore  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  colored  population. 

We  now  propose  to  commence  where  we  left  off;  and  to  give  the 
statistics  published  by  the  city  authorities,  which  have  been  kept 
with  great  fidelity,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know.  These  tables, 
for  ten  years,  extend  from  1846  to  1855,  both  inclusive;  and  the 
census  of  population  being  taken  only  in  the  year  1850,  we  must 
make  this  the  basis  of  calculation.  As  this  year  is  about  the  middle 
one  of  the  ten  above  referred  to,  the  population  of  this  year  may  be 
assumed  as  the  average  of  the  whole;  and  if  the  whole  number 
of  colored  population,  of  1850,  be  divided  by  the  average  number 
of  the  deaths  from  1846  to  1855,  it  will  give  the  average  mortality 
for  the  ten  years,  and  the  result  must  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
truth. 

[The  yew  York  Herald  (Jan.  20,  1857)  repnblishes,  from  the  L<mdon  New  (Deo.  80),  a 
**Carioa8  History  of  the  Liberian  Republic,"  confirmatory  of  the  ethnological  opinion! 
expressed  by  os  in  Typee  of  Mankind  (pp.  408*4,  455-6),  concerning  the  absolute  unfitness 
of  negro-populations  for  self-goTemment  The  New  pledges  itself,  moreoyer,  to  bring  out 
a  Liberian  document,  containing  **  a  painful  disclosure  of  a  state  of  yice  and  misery  (at 
Monrovia),  which  it  might  make  the  kind-hearted  old  Madison  turn  in  his  grav*  to  1ist» 
countenanced  or  helped  to  create."*- G.  B.  G.] 
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Among  thQ  clauses  of  death,  we  have  selected  .only  those  which 
belong  particularly  to  the  climate^and  those  which  press  most  on 
the  blacks.  It  appears  that  veiy  few  died  from  bowel  complaints  or 
marsh  fevers ;  nor  do  the  whites  here  suffer  much  more  from  any  of 
these,  except  yellow  fever.  Fifteen  of  the  colored  people  died  one 
year  from  yellow  fever ;  but,  doubtless,  they  were  mostly  mulattoea. 

A  good  many  die  from  marasmus  —  most  of  which  cases  are 
scrofiila ;  but  the  term  is  often  used  without  a  very  definite  mean- 
ing ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  put  it  in  the  above  table.  TrUmui 
na$eentium  and  tetaniM  form  a  very  large  item  —  an  average  of  42 
per  annum ;  being  about  7  to  1,  compared  to  the  whites.  The  grea^ 
est  outlet  of  life  will  be  found  in  the  organs  of  respiration.  The 
ratio  of  these,  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  is,  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation, 19.3  per  cent. ;  and,  among  the  whites,  the  deaths  from  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  give  a  ratio  of  17.8  per  cent.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  mortality  from  this  class  of  diseases, 
among  whites,  in  the  tables  of  Charleston,  is  really  greater  than  it 
should  be ;  for  many  persons  come  from  the  North  to  Charleston, 
to  remain  either  permanently  or  for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  weak 
lungs  or  actual  phthisis,  and  die  there— thus  giving  a  percentage  of 
deaths,  from  this  cause,  larger  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  local 
causes.  The  colored  population,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  native  and 
fixed  class.  This  colored  population,  too,  suffers  more  than  the 
whites  from  typhus  and  all  epidemic  diseases,  except  yellow  fever. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  table,  is  the  great 
longevity  of  the  blacks.  While  the  whites,  in  a  nearly  equal  aggre- 
gate of  population,  give  but  16  deaths  between  90  and  100,  and  but 
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1  death  above  100  years,  the  blacks,  for  the  same  period  of  ten 
years,  give  101  deaths  between  90  and  100  years  of  age,  and  88 
deaths  over  100  years ! 

There  have  been  many  disputes  about  the  comparative  longevity 
of  races ;  but  all  the  statistics  of  our  Southern  States  would  seem  to 
prove,  that  the  negroes  are  the  longest-lived  race  in  the  world ;  and 
if  a  longevity  of  any  other  race  can  be  shown,  equal  to  the  blacks 
of  Charleston,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  statistics. 

On  a  review  of  the  tables  of  mortality  from  Charleston,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  colored  population,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  is  1  in  43.6 — ^about  the  same  ratio  as  the  eighteen 
previous  years.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  exclusively  a 
laboring  class,  and  including  a  considerable  proportion  of  free 
colored  population,  it  cannot  but  excite  our  wonder.  It  proves  two 
points :  1.  That  the  black  races  assimilate  readily  to  our  climate ;  2. 
That  they  are  here  in  a  more  favorable  condition  than  any  laboring 
class  in  the  world.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  remarked,  that,  in  a  warm 
climate,  a  pauper  population  and  laboring  class  do  not  suffer  from 
the  want  of  protection  against  cold  and  its  diseases ;  which,  at  the 
North,  cause,  among  these  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  their  mor- 
tality. Even  in  the  sickliest  parts  of  our  Southern  States,  there  are 
more  examples  of  longevity,  among  the  whites^  than  are  seen  in  cold 
climates ;  for  the  reason,  I  presume,  that  the  feebleness  of  age  offers 
little  resistance  to  the  rigor  of  northern  climates.  This,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  greater  South 
than  North.** 

We  have,  thus  far,  called  attention  almost  exclusively  to  two 
extremes  of  the  human  family,  viz.,  the  white  and  black  races;  and, 
except  incidentally,  have  said  little  about  the  intermediate  races,  and 
the  influence  of  the  flimate  and  diseases  of  America  upon  them. 
We  now  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  these  points ;  and  must  express 
our  regret,  at  the  outset,  that  our  statistics  and  other  means  of  in- 
formation here  become  much  less  satisfactory.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  facts  to  show,  that  the  element  of  reuse  here,  as 
elsewhere,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact,  that  the  negroes  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  yellow  fever;  and,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the 
susceptibility  to  this  disease  was  nearly  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fairness 
of  complexion ;  but  this  idea,  as  we  shall  see,  requires  modification. 

^  If  the  city  of  Charleston  giyes  bo  low  a  rate  of  mortality  as  1  in  43.6  for  the  blacks 
and  molattoes,  it  is  presumable  that  the  rural  districts  thronghont  the  South  will  gire  a 
much  lower  rate  than  in  towns.  Negroes  suffer  much  less  fVom  consumption  in  the  country 
than  in  towns. 
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It  is  perfectly  true,  as  respects  the  mixed  progeny  of  the  blacks 
and  whites;  for  it  is  admitted  everywhere,  at  the  South,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  this  class  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  incision  of  white 
blood ;  but  the  American  Indians  of  the  table-lands,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  mixed  bloods  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  are  infinitely 
more  liable  to  yellow  fever,  than  mulattoes  of  any  grade.  This  law 
of  color  would  seem  to  apply  to  African  and  Asiatic  races,  but  not 
to  the  aboriginal  races  of  America. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  document  of  the  highest  authority, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  in  this  connection.* 

*'0f  all  protections,  that  of  eompUxion  was  paramoant.  When  the  ships'  orewB  were 
disabled  by  sickness  (and  that  was  in  the  majority  of  instances),  their  places  were  sapplied 
by  negro  sailors  and  laborers.  On  board  many  yessels,  black  labor  alone  was  to  be  seen 
employed ;  yet,  among  these  laborers  and  steyedores,  a  eate  of  yellow  feper  wot  never  mm. 
If  to  the  table  of  thirteen  months'  admissions  to  the  hospital,  already  giyen,  be  added  % 
classified  census  of  the  popnlation  of  the  colony,  information  is  giyen  which  enables  ns  to 
arriye  at  something  like  precise  knowledge  on  this  subject     (See  table,  tn/ro,  page  894.) 

**  From  this  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  liability  of  the  white  races  to  yellow  feyer,  as 
compared  with  the  dark,  is  as  18.19  per  cent,  to  *00004.  But  this  would  be  rather  an  oyer- 
estimate  of  the  risks  of  the  whites ;  for,  although  the  calculation  is  correct  for  one  day,  it 
is  not  for  the  whole  thirteen  months.  During  the  year  1852,  7670  seamen,  the  crews  of 
yessels,  arriyed  at  the  port  of  Georgetown.  If  we  add  one-twelfth  to  this  sum,  it  wiU  make 
a  total  of  8809,  estimated  all  as  white,  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  were  exposed  to 
the  endemic  influence.  This  number  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  white  population 
exposed,  and  the  percentage  of  liability  wiU  be  as  follows :  wAttof,  8*486 ;  dark»,  '00004. 
This  computation  is  irrespectiye  of  the  effects  of  retidenee  on  the  constitution.  But  the 
numbers  afforded  by  the  census  returns  are  sufficiently  great  and  detailed  to  authorise  a 
purer  and  more  ultimate  analysis  of  the  effects  of  complexion,  or,  in  other  words,  eukmeoue 
orgamialion,  on  the  liability  to  yellow  feyer  among  the  population  of  the  colony.  We  find 
that,  of  7890  African  (black)  immigrants,  none  contracted  yellow  feyer. 

**  Of  9278  West  India  islanders  (black  and  mulatto),  15, 'or  '16  per  cent  contracted  yellow 
feyer;  of  10,978  Madras  and  Calcutta  eooUet  (black,  but  fine-haired),  42,  or  -88  per  cent 
contracted  yellow  feyer;  10,291  Portuguese  immigrants  (white),  098,  or  6-2  per  cent 
contracted  yellow  feyer. 

**  From  the  foregoing,  the  importance  of  the  skin,  or  that  constitution  of  the  body  whioh 
is  associated  with  yarieties  of  the  dermal  coyering,  in  the  etiology  of  yellow  feyer,  is  at 
once  apparent" 

The  proportion  of  white  to  the  dark  races,  according  to  our  author, 
was  14,726  to  127,276;  while  the  admissions  to  the  public  hospitals, 
for  yellow  fever,  were  1947  of  the  former  to  59  of  the  latter.  He 
puts  down  the  Portuguese  as  whites — ^whereas,  they  are  by  no  meane 
a  jEdr-skinned  race,  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other 
white  races ;  and  their  mortality  corresponded  with  their  complexion : 
it  was  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 


*  Daniel  Blair,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  of  British  Ouiana,  Report  on  the  firtt  eighteen 
months  of  the  fourth  YeUow  Fever  Epidemic  of  the  British  Ouiana*  See  British  and  Foreign 
Med,  Chir,  Rev.,  January  and  April  Nos.,  1855. 
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Dr.  J.  Mendizabel  writes  me:  ^^The  coolies  are,  in  this  place 
(Vera  Craz),  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  exempt  from  yellow 
fever." 

From  all  the  information  we  are  able  to  procure,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Chinese,  in  Cuba,  are  much  less  liable  to  fever  than  Euro- 
peans ;  but  there  are  no  statistics  on  this  point  which  will  enable  us 
to  deal  in  figures. 

The  same  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  statistics  for  the  Mexican 
races ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  impression  of  the  best-informed  physi- 
cians in  that  country,  with  whom  we  have  corresponded,  that  the 
pure-blooded  Mexicans  suffer  more  from  yellow  fever  than  either  the 
pure-blood  Spaniards,  or  the  mixed  bloods.  It  is  asserted,  also,  that 
the  cross-breeds  of  negroes  and  Mexicans  are  liable  to  this  disease 
just  in  proportion  to  the  blood  of  the  latter  race — as  is  the  case  with 
the  cross-breeds  of  whites  and  negroes. 

Yellow  fever,  vdth  perhaps  few  exceptions,  has  a  preference  for 
the  races  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  complexion — 
showing  its  greatest  affinity  for  the  pure  white,  and  least  for  the  jet 
black.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  plague  prefers  the  reverse  course 
— as  the  following  extract,  from  the  best  of  all  authorities  on  the 
subject,  wiU  prove. 

"The  plague,  in  Egypt,  attacks  the  different  races  of  men;  bat  all  are  not  tqaaStj 
BOBoeptible.  Thos,  m  all  the  epidemkM^  the  negro  race  soffers  most;  after  theee,  the 
Berbers  or  Nubians;  then  the  Arabs  of  Hedjix  and  Temen;  then  the  Europeans;  and, 
among  these,  especially  the  Maltese,  Greeks,  and  Tuiks,  and  generally  the  inhabitant!  of 
South  Europe"! I' 

A  reference  to  Dr.  De  la  Roches'  ample  statistics  of  mortality 
from  yellow  fever,  will  show,  beyond  dispute,  that^  of  tlie  number 
attacked,  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality  is  almost  invariably  among 
the  pure  white  races — as  the  Germans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Ac.  This  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  fistct,  that  they  come  from  cold  latitudes ; 
and  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  the  further  north  the  race,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  yellow  fever.  Now,  it  is  easily  shown  tliat  this 
position  IB  not  tenable :  tlie  contrary  is  proven,  by  observations  on 
the  Mexican  races.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  of 
Mexico,  which  is,  to  any  extent,  populated,  that  can  be  called  cold ; 
and  yet  the  Mexicans  from  the  table-lands  are,  perhaps,  littie  less 
liable  to  yellow  fever  than  Oermans ;  and  their  own  writere  assert 
tiiat  they  are  quite  as  much  so. 

*  As  far  as  we  can  obtain  facts,  the  dark  Earopeaa,  Asiatie,  and  Afiriean  raees,  all  show 
leas  snseeptibility  to  yellow  ferer  than  the  strietlj  white ;  and  the  red  man  of  Ameriea,  if 
an  exeeption,  we  beliere  is  the  onlj  one.  It  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  his  suseepti- 
bifity,  as  it  is  the  exemption  of  negroes  and  mulattoes :  it  is  a  pkjftiologieal  Uw  of  fmml 

»  A.  B.  Clot-Bet,  Dt  la  PmU,  1S40,  p.  7;  and  Co^  i'(BantrU  PitU,  1851. 
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**  Mexico  is  diyided,  as  respects  cUmate,  into  the  Uerrtu  nUientea,  or  hot  regions,  the 
tierrat  templadw^  or  temperate  regions,  and  the  Herrat  friat,  or  cold  regions.  The  iirst 
inclnde  the  low  grounds,  or  those  nnder  2000  feet  of  eleration.  The  mean  temperature  ot 
the  first  region,  between  the  Tropics,  is  about  17**  Fahr. ;  being  14o  to  16°  aboye  the  mean 
temperature  of  Naples.  The  tierra$  UmpUuUu,  which  are  of  comparatiTely  limited  extent, 
occupy  the  slope  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  extend  from  2MX)  to  5000  feet  of  eleration. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from  68*'  to  70°  Fahr. ;  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  here  equally  unknown.  The  (ierra9  Jriatf  or  cold  regions,  indude  all  the  Tast  pluna 
derated  6000  feet  and  upwards  aboye  the  lord  of  the  sea.  In  Uie  dty  of  Mexico,  at  an 
eleyation  of  7400  feet,  the  thermometer  hat  sometimes  Cdlen  below  the  f^^eiing  point. 
This,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence;  and  the  winters  there  are  usually  as  mild  as  in 
Naples.  In  the  coldest  season,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  yaries  from  65^  to  70°.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  city  is  about  64°,  and  that  of  the  table-lands  generally  about  62° ;  being 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome."* 

"With  regard  to  the  great  susceptibility  of  Mexicans  of  the  table- 
lands, and  even  those  of  Metamoras,  and  other  places  in  the  low^ 
lands,  when  for  the  first  time  exposed,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  ^^Bep&rt  of  the  Sanitary  Commi»non  of  New  Orleans  on  the 
Epidemic  TeUow  Fever  of  1858,"  where  ample  testimony  will  be 
found. 

The  report  of  Dr,  McWilliam,  on  the  celebrated  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  at  Boa  Vista,  in  1845,  will  be  found  interesting,  in  this 
connection ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  minute  detail  and  accuracy. 
He  says : 

«The  inhabitant!  consist  chiefly  of  dark  mulattoee,  of  yarious  grades  of  European 
intermixture;  free  and  enslayed  negroes;  with  a  small  proportion  of  Europeans,  prind- 
pally  Portuguese  and  English. 

•*BaU  of  MortaWy  frufm  TeUow  Fever  in  Porto  Sal  Ray. 

■  imoPiAirs. 

^of/KfiMM.— Number  exposed  to  the  feyer^ «i.«.„ bS 

«  «        attacked  with  ferer. 47 

««  "        died  «* M 26 

««  Batio  of  deaths  in  the  population 1  in  2*1 

««  *<  number  attacked 1  «  1*8 

JSn^Uekf  inchiding  two  Americans,  exposed  to  the  ferer. 11 

«<  Number  attacked 8 

«  «        died 7 

«*  Ratio  of  deaths  in  population .• 1  in  1*6 

M  «<  number  attaoked 1  •*  1*1 

Drench, — ^Number  exposed  to  ferer 2 

<«  •<        attacked  by  feyer. 2 

S^HgnUtrds, — Number  exposed,  and  not  attacked. , • 2' 


<*  McCallooh's  Oeographical  Dictionary. 
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HATIVI    POPULATION. 

Free ». „ 666 

BlATet 249 

Total 916 

Diedf  66  free  and  8  slaTee.....^ ^^ ^ 68 

Ratio  of  dea^  in  natiTe  population • .•      1  in  18*4" 

In  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  increased  as 
the  complexion  darkened.  Most  of  the  deaths  among  the  native 
population  were  among  the  mulattoesy  and  not  blacks. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  population,  who  are  dark  compared 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  suffer  severely  from  yellow  fever ;  but  do  not,  it 
seems,  of  those  attacked,  die  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  fairer  races. 
They  are  very  generally  attacked  in  their  towns,  in  consequence  of 
crowded  population,  bad  ventilation,  and  filthy  habits. 

One  of  the  ablest  statisticians  of  the  day  shows,  by  figures,  that 
yellow  fever,  in  the  Antilles  (where  English  and  French  are  the 
principal  &ir  races),  does  not  attack  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  is  much  more  fatal  there  than  in  Spain.  In  the  latter 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  almost  the  whole  population  of 
towns  are  attacked ;  but  the  mortality  is  much  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases.  He  attributes  this  universality  of  attack  to 
the  crowded  population  and  filth  of  the  Spanish  towns,  and  to 
there  being  no  acclimated  population  where  the  disease  has  been  most 
&tal.  Yellow  fever  is  endemic  in  the  Antilles,  and  only  occasional 
in  Spain.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  circumstances  make  no  difference  in 
flie  susceptibility  of  the  negro :  he  always  sleeps  in  badly  ventilated 
apartments;  is  always  filthy;  and,  in  the  hottest  weather,  will  lie 
down  and  sleep,  with  a  tropical  sun  pouring  down  upon  his  bare 

*  MoMAU  Di  JoMMfts,  Monograph*  d$  la  fthnre  Jaunt,  &c.  pp.  812-18. 

■ 

In  these  new  questionB  of  the  Uabilitj  to,  or  exemption  firom,  looal  morbiflo  influenoe,  of 
distinct  types  of  man,  we  possess  as  yet  but  few  statistiot.  ETory  authentio  example, 
fherefore,  becomes  interesting.  I  And  the  following  in  Dumont  D'Ub villi  (  Voyag$  d*  h 
CorvetU  L'Aitrolabey  exeeulie  pendani  Um  annSet  1826-9,  Paris,  1880,  **Hiitoire  du  Vojfage," 
v.,  pp.  120  seqq.).  The  island  of  Vanikoro,  '*  Archipel  de  la  P^rouse,*'  where  this  great 
liavigator  perished,  is  inhabited  exdnsiTely  by  blaok  Oceanians,  who  there  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Tet,  so  deadly  is  the  climate,  that  the  natiToe  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Tikopla, 
who  belong  to  the  cinnamon-colored  and  distinct  Polynenan  race,  taken  thither  as  inter* 
preters  by  D'Uryille,  nerer  yentured  to  sleep  ashore,  in  dread  of  the  malarial  poison  which 
•rer  proTcd  fatal  to  themselyes,  howeyer  congenial  to  the  Uaeks,  Capt.  Dillon's  crew, 
preyioosly,  as  well  as  D'Uryille's  French  orew,  aafTered  terribly  from  the  effects  of  their 
short  anchorage  there.  This  pathological  Uoi  is  another  to  the  many  proofs,  collected  in 
onr  yolnme,  that  the  blaek  race  of  Oceanica  is  absolutely  nnconnected  by  blood  with  the 
Pofynuiaru  proper.  See  portraits  of  *<  Yanikoro-islander''  and  **  Tikopia^islander*'  (Nos. 
89,  40,  of  our  Ethnogri^hie  TahUa%$^  infra),  for  eyideooe  of  their  abaolate  difference  of  typa. 
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head,  during  the  day ;  and,  in  the  hottest  night,  will  sleep  with  his 
head  enveloped  in  a  filthy  blanket,  to  keep  the  musquitoes  from 
annoying  him;  and  yet  is  exempt  firom  yellow  fever,  while  it  is 
raging  around  him. 

Rio  Janeiro  has  a  population  of  100,000  whites,  and  200,000 
blacks  and  mixed  bloods.  The  former  are  mostly  Portuguese ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  their  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1849-50  (which  has  continued  its  march  Northwards, 
and  so  ravaged  the  seaports  and  other  towns  of  the  United  States 
since) — ^I  say  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exemption,  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  race.  Not  more  than  8  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
Brazilians  attacked,  died;  while  29  per  cent,  of  the  seamen 
(foreigners)  died. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  yellow  fever  never  appeared 
in  Rio  previously  to  this  date;  but  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  it  has*  not  occurred  there  in  a  mild  form,  but  with  so  little 
mortality  as  not  to  create  alarm.  Yellow  fever  does  unquestionably 
occur  in  all  grades.  We  published,  some  years  ago,  in  the  "  Charles- 
ton Medical  Journal,"  a  sketch  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Mobile  in  1847— of  so  mild  a  grade  as  not  to  prove  fatal  probably 
in  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  A  reference  to  the 
"Report  of  the  New  Orleans  Sanitary  Commission,"  will  show  that, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Rio,  the  fevers  of  that  city  had  assumed  an  extraordinary  type  for 
several  years  previously  to  the  epidemic  of  1849-60 ;  and  that  many 
of  the  cases  differed  in  no  way  from  yellow  fever :  even  black  vomit 
was  seen  in  some  cases.  It  is  presumable,  therefore,  that  the  popu- 
lation had  been  undergoing  acclimation  against  this  disease,  for 
several  years,  without  knowing  it.  Our  observation  has  satisfied  us, 
that  the  dark-skinned  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  other  south  Eu- 
ropeans, as  well  as  the.  Jews,  are  more  easily  and  thoroughly  accli- 
mated against  yellow  fever,  {han  the  fairer  races.*^ 

It  has  been  stoutly  maintained,  by  many  writers,  that  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  yellow  fever,  are  but  grades  of  the  same  disease;  and 
as  the  first  two  forms  are  endemic,  at  Rio,  the  escape  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  yellow  fever,  in  the  late  epidemic,  has  been  accounted  for 
by  acclimation  through  those  marsh  fevers.  I  will  not,  however, 
stop  to  argue  with  any  one  who  contends  for  the  Uh^  •  ity  of  marsh 
and  yellow  fevers,  in  our  present  day:  if  their  non-n  outity  be  not 
now  proven,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  the  non-identity  of 
any  two  diseases.     That  very  epidemic  continued  its  march,  during 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  Rtport  of  the  yew  OrUane  Sanitary  C  nmi'vtton,  for  miiob 
▼alnable  iiiform*tion  aboat  Rio  Janeiro. 
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five  years,  from  Rio  to  New  York;  and  ravaged  hundreds  of  places 
where  remittent  fevers  were  more  common  and  more  violent  than  in 
Rio.  To  say  nothing  of  countries  further  south,  all  the  region  from 
New  Orleans  to  Norfolk  is  dotted  with  malarial  towns,  in  which 
yellow  fever  has  prevailed  with  terrible  fatality. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  the  most  competent  authori- 
ties,  on  this  subject,  in  the  United  States : 

"  The  immunitj  of  the  AfHoan  race  from  yellow  feTer  is  a  problem  unsolyed ;  bnt  of  the 
highest  import  in  physiology  and  etiology.  Whether  this  immnnity  be  owing  to  eolor,  or 
to  an  unknown  transmissible  and  indestructible  modification  of  the  constitation,  originally 
deriyed  fVom  the  climate  of  Africa,  or  from  anatomical  conformation  or  physiological  law, 
peculiar  to  the  race,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  does  not  appear  that  yellow  fcTer  prerails 
under  an  African  snn ;  although  the  epidemic  of  New  Orieans,  in  1868,  came  well  nigh 
getting  the  name  *  African  yellow  feyer,'  *  African  plague:'  it  was  for  weeks  so  called. 
Although  non-creoUzed  negroes  are  not  exempt  from  yellow  feyer,  yet  they  suffer  little 
from  it,  and  rarely  die.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  cholera*' 
[and  typhoid  feyer. — J.  C.  N.]  <*As  an  example  of  the  susceptibility  of  this  race,  take 
the  year  1841 :  among  1800  deaths  from  yellow  feyer,  there  were  but  three  deaths  among 
the  blacks,  two  haying  been  children;  or  lin  600,  or  1  in  14,000  of  the  whole  population."*' 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  show  "that  the  same  immunity  from  death, 
in  this  disease,  is  enjoyed  by  the  black  race  throughout  the  yellow- 
fever  zone." 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Dowler  (and  there  is  no  one  more  com- 
petent to  examine  a  historical  point  of  this  kind)  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion,  that  yellow  fever  is  not  an  African  disease.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  fevor  of  specific  distinctness  of 
the  negro  race.  We  have  abundant  evidence,  in  the  United  States, 
that  no  exposure  to  high  temperature  or  marsh  effluvia  can  protect 
an  individual  against  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  The  white  races 
who  have  been  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  lost  much  of  their 
primitive  plethora  and  vigor,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  less  molemUy 
attacked  by  yellow  fever ;  but  the  negro  gains  his  friUest  vigor  under 
a  tropical  sun,  and  is  everywhere  exempt  from  this  disease." 

'i  BxKNiT  Dowler,  M.D.,  **  Tableau  of  the  Telhw  Fever  of  1853,  with  topoffraphieal, 
^ronoloffitaly  and  hietorieal  eketehee  of  the  F/niUmke  of  New  Orleanty  tinee  their  origin  m 
1796." 

"  The  works  of  M.  le  Dr.  Boudin— now  MMeein  en  chef  de  rHdpital  Militaire  du  Boule, 
Paris,  so  well  known  as  a  distinguished  army  physician,  at  home,  in  Greece,  and  in  Algeria, 
•re  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  language,  that  approach  this  question  of  races,  in 
relation  to  climate,  with  a  truly  plulosophieal  spirit  He  kindly  sent  us,  sereral  years  ago, 
the  following  essays,  the  titles  of  which  will  show  the  range  of  lus  inyestigations: — "iStudes 
deG^logie  Mddicales,  &c." — ** Etudes  de  Pathologic  Compar^e,  &c."— "Etudes  de  G^ 
gr^bie  M^dicales,  &c." — *'Lettres  sur  VAlg^rie" — **  Statistique  de  la  population  et  de  la 
colonisation  en  Alg^e** — **  Statistique  de  la  mortality  des  Arm^." 

We  haye,  in  our  essay,  made  frequent  use  of  these  Tolumes,  from  notes  we  had  taken 
while  reading  them ;  and  should  hare  made  mote  direct  reference  to  them,  if  we  had  had 
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But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close.  It  was  stated,  at 
the  beginning,  that  our  leading  object  waa  to  study  man  in  his  rela- 
tions to  what  we  defined  Medieal  Olimate;  and  we  have  adhered  as 


I  ■  I  I  M    I     I        < 


the  originals  at  hand ;  but  some  of  them^  uaforluiifttelj,  hftd  been  loaned  out,  i&d  did  boI 
reach  us  in  time. 

In  these  essays,  Uie  reader  will  find  a  mass  of  yery  important  statistical  matter,  bearing 
on  the  influence  of  climates  on  races,  &o.  H4  confirms  aU  ovr  assertions  with  tegard  t6 
the  comparative  exemption  of  negroes  ftt>m  malarial  diseases,  and  their  greater  liabili^ 
to  typhoid  and  lung  diseases,  as  well  as  cholera.  He  farther  shows  the  interesting  fact, 
that  the  Jews  exhibit  a  peculiar  phynology  and  pathology;  with  other  singular  data,  fironi 
IrUch  my  space  and  subject  only  permit  me  to  condense  a  few  Tital  statistics  iIlustratiYe 
of  the  present  enormous  increase  of  the  **  chosen  people." 

In  1840,  the  Jews  in  Prussia  numbered  190,000.  They  had  increased  by  50,000  (85  pe^ 
dent)  since  the  census  of  1822  The  Christiana,  in  the  same  kingdom,  in  1822,  were, 
11,519,000;  and,  in  1840,  14,784,000  (only  18  per  cent  of  augmentation).  During  thee6 
eighteen  years,  births  among  the  Jews  exceeded  deaths  by  29  per  100;  and,  among  the 
Christians,  only  21.  **The  increase  of  the  Jewish  population  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  between  1822  and  1840,  some  22,000  Prussian  Jews  embraced  Christianity,  whilst 
there  was  no  instance  wherein  a  Christian  had  accepted  Judidsm." 

.  In  Prussia,  ''out  of  100,000  indlTidnals,  tie  reckoned: 

OHBISTIAH,  nWISH. 

Marriages ^ 898  719 

Births « 4001  8546 

Deaths,  still-bom  comprised 2961  2161** 

the  increase  being  due  to  excess  of  births  oyer  deaths,  among  the  Jews.  Besides,  the  Jewi 
Are  longer  liyed : — their  women  do  not  work  in  fMtories,  nor  labor  whilst  nursing ;  so  that, 
«pon  100,000  infanta,  we  find 

^'OHSISTIAKi.  JEWS. 

Still-bom - ^  ^. » 8,569  2,524 

Died  in  tiie  first  year. 17,418  12,935" 


% 


Again,  the  men  are  rarely  sailortf,  miners,  fto.  They  are  sober.  They  marry  youlig* 
Upon  100,000,  the  Christians  bring  forth  280  illegitimate  children ;  the  Jews  only  67.  The 
proportion  of  boy9  is  greater  among  the  Israelites.  They  are  subject  to  cutaneous  and 
ophthalmic  diseases,  since  the  times  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Moses ;  but  are  wonderfully  exempt 
from  henyier  scourges — from  plague,  in  1886;  from  tfphui,  in  1505  and  1824;  tronk 
intermittent  feoere,  at  Rome,  in  1691;  firom  dytenterpf  at  Nim^gue,  in  1736.  Cfro^  is  rare 
among  their  children ;  and,  at  Posen,  where  Shlaves  haye  the  phea  Pol<miea  as  1  in  88,  and 
Germans  as  1  in  65,  the  Jews  only  safTer  as  1  in  88. 

They  haye  more  old  men  and  more  children  than  Christians ;  and  their  health  is  vmrf* 
where  better— owing,  in  part,  to  race  preferring  itself  pure  through  intermarriage ;  aad 
especially  to  the  kpgilne  enjoined  upon  them  by  their  religion. 

Tacitus,  when  the  Jews  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  wrote  **Et  si  ob  graritatem  oosli  ints. 
riissent,  rile  damnum  I" — and  again,  **Profana  illis  omnia  quss  apud  nos  sana;  rursoM 
concessa  apud  illos  quss  nobis  incesta."  On  which  Dr.  Boudin  obsenres:**  **  This  saying 
of  the  great  historian  is  at  least  as  trae  at  the  physical  as  at  the  moral-order  point  of 
riew.  The  more  one  studies  the  Jewish  race,  the  more  one  perceiyes  it  subjected  to  patho- 
logical laws  which,  in  the  double  aspect  of  aptitude  and  immunities,  establish  a  broMi 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  populatione  amid  which  it  happens  to  dwell." 

-imtfat  tkMHfnu  em' hi  Me  A  Id  BipiiMkm,  PgHtlMg,  pp.  t^s. 
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closely  to  the  plan  as  the  complex  nature  of  the  subject  would 
permit. 

After  the  train  of  facts  adduced,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
historical  races — ^those  whose  migrations  have  brought  them  within 
the  range  of  investigation — ^have  their  appropriate  geographical 
ranges,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go  with  impunity;  and  there  is 
ample  ground  for  the  belief,  tiiat  the  same  general  law  applies 
equally  to  all  other  races  that  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  statis- 
tical scrutiny.  Nor  could  any  other  result  have  been  rationally 
looked  for,  by  one  who  reflects  on  the  wonderful  harmony  that  per- 
vades the  infinite  works  of  Nature;  and  which  is  nowhere  more 
beautifully  illustrated,  than  in  the  adaptation  of  animals  and  plants 
to  climate,  as  exhibited  in  the  innumerable  Faunas  and  Floras  of 
the  earth. 

Viewed  anatomically  and  zoologically,  man  is  but  an  animal ;  and 
governed  by  the  same  organic  laws  as  other  animals.  He  has  more 
intelligence  than  others ;  combines  a  moral  with  his  physical  nature ; 
and  is  more  impressible  than  others  by  surrounding  influences. 
Although  boasting  of  rea$on,  as  the  prerogative  that  distinguishes 
him,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  animals. 
While  civilization,  in  its  progress,  represses  the  gross  vices  of  bar- 
barism, and  brings  the  refinements  of  music,  poetiy,  the  fine  arts, 
together  with  the  precepts  of  a  purer  reli^on,  it  almost  balances  the 
account  by  luxury,  insincerity,  political,  social,  and  trading  vices, 
which  follow  its  march  everywhere.  If  the  ancient. Britons  and 
Kelts  be  fairly  balanced  against  the  modem  Anglo-Saxons,  Yankees, 
and  Gauls,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  in  which  scale  the  most  true  virtue 
will  be  found.  Fashion,  in  our  day,  has  substituted  moral  for  phy- 
sical cruelty.  The  ancient  barbarians  plundered,  and  cut  each  others' 
throats.  Civilized  man  now  passes  his  life  in  scandal  and  the  tricks 
of  trade.  Look  around,  now-a-days,  at  the  so-called  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  ask  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  half 
centiliy  ?  We  see  man  everywhere,  not  only  warring  against  laws, 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  for  his  own  good,  but  bidding 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  God,  both  natural  and  revealed.  He  is  the 
most  destructive  of  all  animals.  Not  satisfied  with  wantonly  destroy- 
ing, for  amusement,  the  animals  and  plants  around  him,  his  greatest 
glory  lies  in  blowing  out  the  brains  of  his  fellow-man ;  nay,  more,  his 
chief  delight  is  to  destroy  his  own  soul  and  body  by  vice  and  luxury. 
Nor  does  his  rebellious  and  restless  spirit  suffer  him  to  be  content 
with  a  limited  field  of  action :  he  forsakes  the  land  of  his  birth,  with 
all  its  associations,  and  all  the  comforts  which  earth  can  give,  to 
colonize  foreign  lands — ^where  he  knows  full  well  that  a  thousand 
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hardships  must  await  him,  and  with  the  certainty  of  risking  his  life 
in  climates  that  nature  never  intended  him  far.  One  generation  never 
profits  by  the  experience  of  another,  nor  the  child  by  that  of  its 
parents.  Who  will  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of  human 
life  sacrificed,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  by  attempts  to 
colonize  tropical  climates? 

Naturalists  have  divided  the  earth  into  zoological  realms— each 
possessing  an  infinite  variety  of  animals  and  plants,  peculiar  to  it ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  details  on  this  head.  To  the  reader  who 
is  not  familiar  with  researches  of  this  kind,  we  may  venture  a  few 
plain  remarks.  When  the  continent  of  America  was  discovered 
(with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  continents 
nearly  touch),  its  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  plants, 
all  were  different  species  from  those  found  in  the  Old  World.  Hence 
the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  Fauna  and  Flora  of  America  were 
here  created.  K  we  go  on  to  compare  other  great  divisions  of  the 
world,  such  as  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  Polynesia,  the  same 
general  law  holds  throughout:  each  division  possesses  its  peculiar 
animals  and  plants,  having  no  connection  by  descent  with  others ; 
and  each  group  forming  a  grand  and  harmonious  zoological  province. 

The  question  naturally  arises — Does  mnn  form  an  exception  to  this 
universal  lawf  Can  he,  by  any  evidence,  human  or  otherwise,  be  thus 
separated  from  the  organic  world  ?  We  think  not.  In  each  one  of 
these  natural  realms,  we  find  a  type  of  man,  whose  history  is  lost 
in  antiquity;  and  whose  physical  characters,  language,  habits,  and 
instincts,  are  peculiar ; — ^whose  organization  is  in  harmony  with  the 
station  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  who  cannot  be  transferred  to  an 
opposite  climate  without  destruction. 

Recent  researches  enable  us  to  trace  back  many  of  those  types  of 
man,  with  the  same  characteristics  that  mark  them  now,  at  least 
4000  years.  In  Egypt  alone,  as  proven  by  her  monuments,  were 
seen,  in  those  early  times,  through  the  agency  of  wars  and  com- 
merce, Egyptians,  Berbers,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  Negroes,  lonians, 
Jews,  Assyrians,  Tartars,  and  others, — with  the  same  lineaments 
they  now  present,  and  obeying,  no  doubt,  the  same  physiological  and 
pathological  laws.  In  fact,  so  well  defined  were  the  races  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  classified 
them  into  redy  white^  yelhw^  and  black ;  and  each  of  the  types,  then 
as  now,  formed  a  link  in  a  distinct  Fauna.^ 

Let  us  now  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  long  chain  of  facts 
presented  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  and  calmly  decide 
whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions : 

^  See  Typu  of  Mankind;  and  M.  Pulsbkt's  ohap.  II,  v^flra. 
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L  That  the  earth  is  natmally  divided  into  zoological  realms — 
each  possessing  a  climate,  Fanna^-and  Flora,  exclnsivelj  its  own. 

2.  That  the  Faona  of  each  realm  originated  in  that  realm,  and 
that  it  has  no  consangoinitj  with  other  Faunas. 

8.  That  each  realm  possesses  a  group  of  human  races,  which, 
though  not  identical  in  phjdcal  and  intellectual  characters,  are 
closely  allied  with  one  another,  and  are  disconnected  from  all  other 
races.  We  may  cite,  as  example  the  white  races  of  Europe,  the 
Mongols  of  Asia,  Ae  blacks  of  Afiica^  and  the  aborigines  of  America. 

4.  That  the  t^pes  of  man,  bdonging  to  these  realms^  antedate  all 
human  records,  by  thousands  of  years ;  and  are  as  ancient  as  the 
Faunas  of  which  each  fi»ms  an  <Miginal  element 

5.  That  ^e  t^pes  of  man  are  separated  by  specific  characters,  as 
well  marked  and  as  permanent  as  those  which  designate  the  species 
of  other  genera. 

6.  That  the  climates  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  physical 
and  medical;  and  that  each  species  of  man,  having  its  own  phydo- 
logical  and  pathological  laws,  is  peculiarly  aflfected  by  both  climates. 

7.  That  no  race  of  man  can  be  regarded  as  cosmopolite ;  but  that 
those  races  which  are  indigenous  to  latitudes  intermediate  between 
the  equator  and  poles,  approach  nearer  to  cosmopolitism  than  those 
of  the  Arctic  or  the  Torrid  Zone. 

8.  That  the  assertion,  that  any  one  race  ever  has,  or  ever  can  be, 
assimilated  to  all  physical  or  all  medical  climates,  is  a  hypothesis 
unsustained  by  a  single  historical  fiu^  and  opposed  to  the  teachings 
of  natural  history. 

J.  air. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MONOOENISTS  akd  the  FOLTOENISTS: 

Bin50  Air  IXPOsmON  of  THB  DOOTBIHBS  or  NHOOLS  PBOrKBSIira  to  BVBTAUI  DOOMAnOALLT 

THE  UHTCT  Oft  TEE  DIVBB8ITT 

or 

HUMAN    RAGES; 

WITH  AN    INQUIRY   INTO  THE  ANTIQUITY  OV  MANKIND  UPON  EABTH,  YISWED 
CHRONOLOGIGALLT^   HISTORIOALLT,  AND  PAUBONTOLOOIOALLT. 

BT  aiO.  B.  QLIBBON. 

«*He  iB  the  fireeman  whom  the  Tmth  mmkea  free, 
And  aU  are  slaTes  beside." 

COWFBB. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


^^Le8  recherches  g^ographiques  surle  si^ge  primordial,  ou,  comme 
on  dit,  sur  le  berceau  de  Tesp^e  humaine,  ont  dans  le  fait  un  carac- 
tfere  purement  mythique.  *  Nous  ne  connaissons/  dit  Guillaume  de 
Humboldt,  dans  un  travail  encore  in6dit  sur  la  diversity  aes  langues 
et  des  peuples,  ^  nous  ne  connaissons  ni  bistoriquement,  ni  par  ancune 
tradition  certaine,  un  moment  oh  I'espfece  bumaine  n'ait  pas  6t6 
s6par6e  en  groupes  de  peuples.  Si  cet  6tat  de  cboses  a  exists  Aha 
Torigine,  ou  s'il  s'est  produit  plus  tard,  c'est  ce  qu'on  ne  saurait 
decider  par  Tbistoire.  Des  Ugendes  Isoldes  se  retrouvant  sur  des 
points  trfes-divers  du  globe,  sans  communication  apparente,  sont  en 
contradiction  avec  la  premi&re  bypotbfese,  et  font  descendre  le  genre 
bumain  tout  entier  d*un  couple  unique.  Cette  tradition  est  si 
r^pandue,  qu'on  I'a  quelquefois  regard^e  comme  un  antique  souvenir 
des  bommes.  Mais  cette  circonstance  mSme  prouverait  plut<)t  qu'il 
n'y  a  li  aucune  transmission  r6elle  d*un  fisdt,  aucun  fondement  vrai- 
menf  historique,  et  que  c'est  tout  simplement  Tidentit^  de  la  concep- 
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tion  humftine,  qui  partout  a  conduit  les  hommes  k  une  explication 
semblable  d'un  phenom&ne  identique.  Un  grand  nombre  de  mythes, 
sans  liaison  hiatorique  lea  una  avec  lea  autrea,  doivent  ainai  leur 
reaaemblance  et  leur  origine  k  la  parity  dea  imaginationa  ou  dea 
r^flexiona  de  Teaprit  humain.  Ce  qui  montre  encore  dana  la  tradi- 
tion dont  11  a'agit  le  caract^re  manifeste  de  la  fiction,  c'eat  qu*elle 
pretend  expliquer  un  ph^nom^ne  en  dehora  de  toute  experience, 
celui  de  la  premiere  origine  de  Teap^ce  humaine,  d'une  mani&re 
confonne  k  rexp6rience  de  noa  joura ;  la  mani^re,  par  exemple,  dont, 
k  une  6poque  od  le  genre  humain  tout  entier  comptait  di^jk  dea 
milliera  d*ann6ea  d'exiatence,  une  tie  d^erte  ou  un  yallon  iaol6  dana 
lea  montagnes  pent  avoir  4te  peupl6*  En  vain  la  pena6e  ae  plonge- 
rait  dana  la  meditation  du  probl^me  de  cette  premiere  origine: 
rhomme  eat  ai  etroitement  li^  k  aon  eap^  et  au  tempa,  que  Ton  ne 
aaurait  concevoir  un  Stre  humain  venant  au  monde  aana  une  famille 
dktjk  exiatante,  et  aana  un  paaa6.  Cette  queation  done  ne  pouvant 
Stre  r^aolue  ni  par  la  voie  du  raiaonnement  ni  par  celle  de  Texp^ri* 
ence,  £&ut-il  penaer  que  T^tat  primiti^  tel  que  noua  le  d6crit  une 
pr^tendue  tradition,  eat  r6ellement  hiatorique,  ou  bien  que  I'eap^e 
humaine,  d^  aon  principe,  couvrit  la  terre  en  forme  de  peupladea  T 
C'eat  ce  que  la  acience  dea  languea  ne  aaurait  decider  par  elle-mSme, 
comme  elle  ne  doit  point  non  plua  chcrcher  une  aolution  ailleura 
pour  en  tirer  dea  Sclairciaaementa  aur  lea  probl^mea  qui  Toccupent.' '' ' 


Such  ia  the  language,  and  theae  are  the  mature  opiniona,  of  two 
brothera,  than  whom  the  world'a  history  preaenta  none  more  illua- 
trioua.  Here  the  ultimate  reaulta  of  WiUielm  von  Humboldt,  among 
the  most  acute  philologiats  of  hia  generation,  atand  endoraed  by  that 
"Nestor  of  acience,"  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whoae  immortal 
labora  in  phyaical  inveatigation  atretch  over  nearly  three  cyclea  of 
ordinary  human  vitality. 

I  subscribe  unreservedly  to  every  syllable  contained  in  the  above 
citation.  According  to  my  individual  view,  this  paragraph  condenses 
the  "ne-plus-ultra**  of  human  ratiocination  upon  mankind's  origines. 
With  this  conviction,  I  proceed  to  set  forth  the  accident  through 
which  it  prefaces  my  contribution  to  our  new  work  upon  anthro- 
pology. 

My  excellent  and  learned  friend  M.  Gustave  d'Eichthal— ao  long 
Secretary  of  the  parental  SoeiSU  Eihnohgique  de  Parity  and  author 

1  Alizaitdbb  d«  Humbolot,  **  COSMOS.  Essai  d'une  nescription  Physique  du  Monde" — 
traduit  par  H.  Fate.  !'«.  partie,  Paris,  Gide  k  €'•.,  1S46,  in  8to.,  pp  425-7.  I  refer 
to  the  flrat  French  edition :  the  copy  now  nsed  haring  been  obtained  by  ne  at  Paria,  on  iti 
first  week's  issue. — G.  R.  G. 


^  ^f^^mr  >*M^^  ^^^.i^m^^^mm*^  M  kimbi  ^  neieiitHle  fedlities  for 
<frW^  ,  >^  „»,n#f  -^  ^i^iy^cMKirf^^l^  mymie  ifebcw  to  himaetf  and 
;^Hm-  ,^  rvi#  WiMMM  i^W:  SyAmmm^  Md  AUnd  Mmry  espe- 
A1i^w^^  rmrr0m^  nf^..  .fwh«^  nqr  ihmith  mfmm  id  Fnmce^  1864-5, 

yts^f^^my^fm^  .^0^  h4^  m^MOtm  %0im^ m  it^  ^itnl^  What 

^^fk^.^^m^mf  ^^m^0imfi^  < dhenita^  mi  Utdtrmeft  What 
^m^  flm  mim^0ifm  ^  mmntmrn  ftmmm  tktm  tm^r'^  I  wm  led  to 

7:<i#m  rf^  :ftwiit  ^«>ffa»>  ^HiOTiTw  'mniv  m  ti»  otaet  <pioted  from 
>#^  ^  ^smikw^k4K  f»w<  TTfiiH*  tlw  Mmmmmm  writer  tmm  ike  native 
>mrt0jf  ^  ffe  kmmwm  mmtm.  4nm  mm  mam  f»  flopfy^  w  nngbt  be 
tlii^»H5!w.  4Mr  .#fM  if  ^imsmm  fimm  ^  mrngk  fmr.  ML  ife  Hnmboldt 
\mn\m\t  it  :#  -»Wi  iffw  niir  ^fadant  InuKlfl  «  ng^pectii  thk,  in  a 
iMMii^iT  aAfiD4[;ecli«r  ^xpKcsc  B«r  di^^fpiiiii»«»f  diniKemment  men 
iifMf  ^titfM»  JMiiAmr  !ie  rfsliak,  jMt  41^  hedten^  dk&  words,  is, 

"^  ^  S^smaa  aMwe.  «m  Jfiliwwui  IfiBfect  m  6is  ^^PIiTmlogy  of 
Miao.'  JK  die  (tmm^  dmiw  /if  m  mtHdnt  speaetk,  whome  tinions 
nauna  ifamftiL  JOfi  wtdefa.  UMwp^tBBGB^  tdbeiiiiidves  ftrvT^Bik  genera- 
ticm.  Thef  MPt  ctnt  m^aem  of  ime  j0eaa»;  befsaoKv  ^  ^I^^  were, 
Ti^n  fTTMAfncr  tiie^  ^vrMiiii  hsemne  amfle^  AiC  to  know  wlietfier 
^wsciiie  R»ee^  of  maa  iisKaii  feat  one  or  frma  maiiT  primitiye 
men — *iii»  :»  diar  wineh  '^anxiat  be  (fiKdv^emi  l^  ^qperknee.'  '^ 

)L  Vivien  "^ntmnedi  wrtti  <*T<rntii>  ftom.  die  pangraph.  Aat  heads 
my  <»j«ukv,  (jerraia  rrpoccraohical  fianaML  bow^sver.  indneed  a  refer- 
enrte  51  ETiimbouir  ^  <»mpiete  woik;  and  the  leadiest  accessible  at 
the  moment  happened  to  be  Orxfi  yagfffth  tzaasladofi,  ^from  the 
fjrerman.'* 


jmllct,'^  p.  50  aeqq. — '  Viiie  antB.  Pqubkz's  ffiiftigr.  ^  18B-492) 
<  iUL,  ann^  ISM.  pp.  T4-4. 

•  FhfmoL  da  Mmacktn,  Bd.  O,  9.  TSS^  TTS-^s—Mri  Eammat,  IV.  edL,  t  p.  42^  mnd  p. 
67a,  iiAfe  38.  Compare  SAunTi  ii  i  ifiiiiii  «f  dn  paiga  (I,  ^  ^S§^-^)  widi  Oni^a 
(l,p.  ad4>. 

•  Th»  doetrme  now  9een»  to  be  ft  aa^-aifHifer,  afttr  Xortoa'fl  rcsemrehea  npoo  hjbvicfit^. 
Call,  aa  Uie  first  docomeat,  ^  /jjf^rid&ji  ia  aaiaMUb  aad  pfantB,  considered  in  reference  to 
tibe  qoettkm  of  the  Unitj  of  tbe  Hoaaa  Spccica^ — Amer.  Jow,  of  Skitnct  and  ArtSy  toL 
ni,  2d  aeriee,  1847.  The  flobatnce  oT  MortoB^i  kter  pvbtieatfona,  In  (be  **  CharlesUm 
Mtdkal  Journal,''  may  be  consoltcd  in  '^TTpaa  of  Mankind/'  18M,  pp.  BT'J.  41()i  and  thej 
bftT^  «ince  been  enlarged,  bj  Db.  Jorr,  is  How's  tranwlatlon  (Mural  ami  Intfihefual 
Dhw9ity  of  RaetM,  Philadelphia,  12mo.,  18(M:  Appendix  U,  pp.  47a-6<)4)  uf  pari  of  the 

^rat  Tolnme  of  Di  Gobihiau. 

•  Oomoi:  a  SkeUh  of  a  PhyHeal  D$§cHpHon  ^f  iKi  Univmt,    Harporg'  Amorioan  ed., 

Mew  York,  1860, 1,  pp.  864-^ 
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To  my  surprise,  several  passages  (sometimes  in  the  letter,  but 
oftener  in  the  spirit)  did  not  correspond  with  the  extracts  quoted  by 
M.Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  firom  the  French  edition  of  "Cosmos." 
To  the  latter  I  turned.  A  glance  changed  surprise  into  suspicion, 
which  further  collation  soon  confirmed.  Having  thereby  become 
considerably  enlightened,  myself,  upon  the  animus  and  the  literary 
fidelity  with  which  foreign  scientific  works  are  "done  into  English," 
for  the  book-trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; and  inasmuch  as  sundry  theological  naturalists,  in  this  country, 
have  latterly  been  making  very  free  with  Humboldt's  honored  name, 
— estimated  as  their  authority  "par  excellence"  on  the  descent  of  all 
the  diversified  types  of  mankind  from  "Adam  and  Eve;"  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  their  finer  feelings,  no  less  than  to  their  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  critical  probity,  to  demonstrate  the  singular  orthodoxy  of 
the  savant  whom  we  all  venerate  in  common. 

Already,  in  1846,  when  transmitting  from  Paris,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Morton,  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  French  edition  of  "Cosmos," 
I  accompanied  it  with  regrets  that  the  twice-used  expression — "la 
distinction  dSsolante  des  races  sup^rieurs  et  des  races  inferieurs"^ — 
should  have  sanctioned  the  irrelevant  introduction  of  (what  others 
construe  as)  morbid  sentimentalism  into  studies  which  Morton  and 
his  school  were  striving  to  restrict  within  the  positive  domain  of 
science.  How  completely  Morton  disapproved  of  this  unlucky 
term,  has  been  happily  shown  by  his  biographer — our  lamented 
colleague.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson.®  But,  whilst  ftiUy  respecting 
Baron  de  Humboldt's  unqualified  opinion — on  a  doctrine  which 
other  great  authorities  either  oppose  or  hold  to  be  at  least  moot,  viz., 
the  unity  of  mankind — ^I  was  not  prepared  for  so  much  of  that  which 
Carlyle  styles  "  flunkeyism"  towards  Anglo-Saxon  popular  credu- 
lity (so  manftilly  denounced  by  Dr.  Bobert  Knox'),  which  both  of 
the  English  translations  of  "  Cosmos"  exhibit. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  open  that  one  which  "was  undertaken  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  Baron  von  Humboldt"**  The  possessor 

f  Cosmos,  Ft.  ed.,  p.  480;  repeated  p.  679,  note  42. 

0  J)/pet  of  Mankind,  *'  Memoir  of  Samuel  Qeorge  Morton,*'  p.  li-liii. 

•  Of  Edinborgh— rA«  Rout  of  Men:  a  FroffmenL  Philadelphia  edition,  12nio,  1S60,  pp. 
11-2,  19,  87,  65,  247-64,  292— one  might  say  paaim.  Allowance  made  for  the  age,  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  MSS.  eeem  to  haTe  been  written ;  and  diTeetiBg  his  work  of 
much  rash  assertion,  hasty  composition,  and  some  national  or  personal  eeeentrioities,  its 
author  can  safely  boast  that  it  contains  more  truth  upon  ethnology  than  any  book  of  its 
site  in  the  English  tongue. 

^  Cosmos,  &c.  ''Translated  under  the  snperintendenee  of  Lieut-GoL  Edward  Sabine, 
R.A.,  For.  Sec.  R.  8.;'*  London,  Murray,  2d  ed.,  Sto,  1S47;  I,  « Editor's  Pre&oe;  and, 
for  the  omisiion  complained  of,  p.  868— after  the  word  'ezperienoe*  (488)." 
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of  the  German  original,  or  of  Faye's  French  version,  will  hunt  in 
vain  for  the  long  and  noble  paragraph  above  quoted !  It  is  simply 
expunged:  probably  not  to  shock  the  conservatism  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  Promotion  might  have  been  stopped,  long  ago,  by  the 
^Uords  spiritual  and  temporal,"  had  an  officer  in  H.  M.  Service 
dared  even  to  translate  such  heretical  opinions  as  those  avowed  by 
the  brothers  Humboldt:  the  "For.  Sec."  would  have  soon  ceased 
to  be  Secretary  at  all,  to  any  Royal  Society. 

In  the  second,  we  refer  to  Otto's  translation  ;^^  learning  jBx)m  his 
preface — "  The  present  volumes  differ  from  those  of  Mrs.  Sabine  in 
having  all  the  foreign  measures  converted  into  English  terms,  in 
being  published  at  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  price,  and 
in  being  a  translation  of  the  entire  work;  for  I  have  not  conceived 
myself  justified  in  omitting  paeeagee,  simply  because  they  might  be 
deemed  slightly  obnoxious  to  our  national  prejudieee.**  Fair  enough 
this  seems.  That  which  routine  and  expectancies  naturally  forbade 
the  official  to  do,  "into  English,"  might,  one  would  suppose,  be 
honestly  performed  by  a  private  individual.  Nevertheless,  upon 
verification,  we  discover  this  to  be,  also,  as  Talleyrand  once  observed 
to  Castlereagh,  "i4n«  trie  forte  euppoeition  T*  By  paraphrasis  and 
periphrasis,  through  dextrous  substitutions  of  milder  terms,  and  a 
happy  adoption  of  equivocal  interpretations,  Mr.  Ott6  has  effaced 
the  precision  of  his  author's  language ;  obscuring  thereby  both  of 
the  Humboldts'  scientific  deductions  so  effectually,  that  their  suppo- 
sititiously-joint  advocacy  of  "all  mankind's  descent  from  Adam 
and  Eve,"  meets  everywhere  with  the  gratitude  and  applause  of 
wondering  theologers  I 

To  render  this  evident,  I  have  chosen  the  French  translation, 
above  cited,  as  an  appropriate  epigraph  and  introduction  to  the 
subjects  developed  in  the  present  chapter.  At  foot,  the  reader  will 
find  Otto's  English"  rendering  of  the  Oerman  text;  which  is  like- 

u  /d, — **  Translated  firom  the  Oennan,  by  £.  C.  Orrt"  and  before  cited.  Harpers'  New 
Tork  edition,  1850.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  the  same,  textually,  as  Bohn's  ;  which  doub^ 
inclination  does  not  now  prompt  me  to  take  some  trouble  in  yerifying. 

u  Exiraet  from  OttIS's  Cotmoa,  Amer.  ed.,  pp.  854-5; — 

*'  Geographical  inyestigationB  regarding  the  ancient  moI,  the  so-called  cradU  of  the  human 
rmee,  are  not  deroid  of  a  mytUeal  eharaetir.  *We  do  not  know,'  says  Wilhebn  Ton  Hum- 
boldt, in  an  nnpabHshed  work  On  the  VarietiM  of  Languagu  and  Nations,  *  either  fVom 
kistory  or  tnm  authentic  tradition,  any  period  of  time  in  which  the  human  race  has  not 
been  diyided  into  social  groups.  Whether  the  gregarious  condition  was  original,  or  of 
•nbsequent  oeonrrenee,  we  haye  no  historic  eyidence  to  show.  The  separate  mythical 
relations  found  to  exist  independently  of  one  another,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
appear  to  reAite  the  first  hypothesis ;  and  concur  in  ascribing  the  generation  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  tha  onion  of  one  pair.  The  general  preyalence  of  this  myth  has  caused  it 
to  ba  regarded  as  a  traditionary  record  transmitted  Arom  the  primitiye  man  to  his  descend- 
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wise  subjoined.  Uiifortaiiately,  want  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  latter 
tongae  precludes  personal  comparison  of  this  translation  with  the 
original;  but,  for  the  accuracy  of  its  French  interpretation,  we 


aati.  But  this  Tory  oirmmiBtanoe  Beema  rather  to  proye  that  it  has  no  historical  founda- 
tion, but  has  simpfy  arisen  from  an  identitj  in  the  mode  of  intellectoal  conoeption,  which 
lias  eTcrywhere  led  man  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion  regarding  identical  phenomena ;  i& 
the  same  manner  as  many  myths  have  douhtUis  arisen,  not  fh>m  any  historical  oonneotion 
existing  between  them,  bnt  from  an  identity  in  human  thought  and  imagination.  Another 
eridenoe  in  fisTor  of  the  purely  mythioal  nature  of  this  belief,  Is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  origin  of  mankind— a  phenomenon  which  is  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence— ^is  explained  in  perfect  eonformi^  with  existing  riews,  being  considered  on  the 
principle  of  the  colonization  of  some  desert  island  or  remote  mountainous  Talley,  at  a 
period  when  mankind  had  already  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  in  rain  that  we 
direct  our  thoughts  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  first  origin,  since  man  is 
too  intimately  associated  with  his  own  race,  and  with  the  relations  of  time,  to  oonceiTe  of 
the  existence  of  an  indiridual  independentiy  of  a  preceding  generation  and  age.  A  solution 
of  those  difficult  questions,  which  can  not  be  determined  by  inductiTe  reasoning  or  by  expe- 
rience—whether the  befief  in  this  presumed  traditional  condition  be  actually  based  on 
historical  eridence,  or  whether  mankind  inhabited  the  earth  in  gregarious  associations  fh>m 
the  origin  of  the  raoe-«cannot,  therefore,  be  determined  from  philological  data;  and  yet 
its  elucidation  enght  not  to  be  sought  for  from  other  sources.' " 

*<I>ie  geographlschen  Forschungen  fiber  den  alten  Sits,  die  sogennante  Wiege  des 
Menschengeschlechts  haben  in  der  That  einen  rein  mythischen  Charakter.  'Wir 
kennen,'  sagt  Wilhelm  Ton  Humboldt  in  einer  noch  ungedruckten  Arbeit  fiber 
die  Yerschiedenheit  der  Sprachen  und  Yolker,  'geschichtUch  oder  auch  nur  durch  irgend 
sichere  Ueberlieferung  keinen  Zei^>unkt,  in  welchem  das  Menschengeschlecht  nicht  in 
Volkerhaufen  getrennt  gewesen  wiire.  Ob  dieeer  Zustand  der  ursprfingliche  war  oder  erst 
sp&ter  entstand,  l&sxt  sich  daher  geschiohtlioh  nicht  entscheiden.  Einzelne,  an  sehr 
▼erschiedeneo  Punkten  der  Erde,  ohne  irgend  sichtbaren  Zusammenhang,  wiederkehrende 
Sagen  Temeinea  die  erstere  Annahme,  und  lassen  das  ganze  Menschengeschlecht  Ton 
Einem  Menschenpaare  abstammen.  Die  weite  Verbreitung  dieser  Sage  hat  sie  bisweilen 
ffir  eine  Urerinnerung  der  Menschheit  halten  lassen.  Qerade  dieser  Umsftand  aber  beweist 
Tielmehr  dasz  ihr  keine  Ueberlieferung  und  nichts  geschichtliches  zum  Grunde  lag,  sondem 
nur  die  Gleichheit  der  menschlichen  Vorstellungsweise  lu  derselben  Erklfirung  der  gleichen 
Erscheinung  ffihrte :  wie  gewiss  riele  Mythen,  ohne  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang,  bloss 
•us  der  Gleichheit  des  menschlichen  Dichtens  und  Grfibelns  entstanden.  Jene  Ssge  trigt 
auch  darin  ganz  das  Geprage  menschlioher  Erfindung,  dass  sie  die  ausser  aller  Erfahrung 
liegende  Erscheinung  des  ersten  Entstehens  des  Menschengeschlechts  auf  eine  innerhalb 
heutiger  Erfahrung  liegende  Weise,  und  so  erkl&ren  will,  wie  in  Zeiten,  wo  das  ganze 
Menschengeschlecht  schon  Jahrtausende  hindurch  bestanden  hatte,  eine  wfiste  Insel  oder 
fin  abgesondertee  Gebirgsthal  mag  beT$lkert  worden  sein.  Vergeblich  wfirde  sich  das 
Nachdenken  in  das  Problem  jener  ersten  Entstehung  Tcrtieft  haben,  da  der  Mensch  so  an 
sein  Geschlecht  und  an  die  Zeit  gebunden  ist,  dass  sich  ein  Einzelner  ohne  Toriiandenes 
Ckeohlecht  und  ohne  Vergangenheit  gar  nicht  in  menschlichem  Dasein  fassen  Iftsst  Ob 
also  in  dieser  weder  auf  dem  Wege  der  Gedanken  noch  der  Erfahnmg  su  entseheidenden 
Frage  wirklich  jener  angeblioh  traditionelle  Zustand  der  geschichtiiche  war,  oder  ob  das 
Menschengeschlecht  Ton  seinem  Beginnen  an  Tolkerweise  den  Erbdoden  bewohntef  darf 
die  Sprachkunde  weder  aus  sich  bestimmen,  noch,  die  Entscheidung  anderswoher  nehmend, 
sum  Erklarungsgfunde  ffir  sich  brauchen  wollen.' " 

(''JTotmot.  Entwurf  einer  physichen  Weltheechreibung,*'  Ton  Alixaxdib  tov  Hrx- 
BOLDT.    Ffinfte  Lieferung^  Stnttgard  und  Tfibingen,  pp.  881-2.) 
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possess  the  highest  voucher.  M.  Faye  states:''  "Another  part, 
relative  to  the  great  question  of  human  races,  has  been  translated 
by  M.  Guigniaut,  Member  of  the  Institute.  This  question  was 
foreign  to  my  habitual  studies:  moreover,  it  has  been  treated,  in 
the  German  work,  with  such  superiority  of  views  and  of  style,  that 
M.  de  Humboldt  had  to  seek,  among  his  friends,  the  man  most 
capable  of  ^ving  its  equivalent  to  French  readers.  M.  de  Humboldt 
naturally  addressed  himself  to  M.  Guigniaut ;  and  this  $avant  has 
been  pleased  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  last  ten  pages  of 
the  text,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  notes."  Consequently, 
besides  the  guarantee  for  exactitude  afforded  by  the  name  of  the 
erudite  translator  of  Oreuzer*$  Symboliky  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  whatever  the  German  ori^nal  iQay  or  may  not  say,'*  Baron  von 
Humboldt,  to  whom  the  French  edition  was  peculiarly  an  offiipring 
of  love,  endorses  the  latter  vdthout  reservation. 

It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  retranslate  M.  Guigniaut's  French 
into  our  own  language,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  seize  the  MM. 
de  Humboldts'  point  of  view.  To  feu^ilitate  his  appreciation,  I 
mark  with  bold  type  those  expressions  requiring  particular  atten- 
tion; and,  furthermore,  insert,  between  brackets  and  in  ttalicSy 
such  deductions  as  appear  to  me  legitimately  to  be  evolved  from 
them. 

"  Geographical  researches  on  the  primordial  seat,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
upon  the  cradle  of  the  human  species,  possess  in  fact  a  character 
purely  mythic.  *  We  do  not  know,'  says  William  de  Humboldt,  in 
a  work  as  yet  inedited,  upon  the  divendty  of  languages  and  of  peo- 
ples, *we  do  not  know,  either  historically,  or  through  any  [what- 
soever] certain  tradition,  a  moment  when  the  human  species  was  not 
already  separated  into  groups  of  peoples.  [JBebrew  literature^  in 
eamman  with  all  othere,  is  thus  r^'eeted^  being  equally  unhiet^mcal  a$ 
the  reetJ]  Whether  this  state  of  things  has  existed  %x)m  the  origin 
[eajfj  beffinning^y  or  whether  it  was  produced  later,  is  what  cannot 
be  decided  through  histoiy.  Some  isolated  l^;ends  being  re-en- 
countered upon  very  diverse  points  of  the  globe,  without  apparent 
communication,  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  first  hypothesiSy  and 
make  the  entire  human  genus  descend  fix>m  a  single  pair  [m,  for 

■  Cmmm,  Fr.  wLf  *<AT«rtitMm«iit  dn  Tnutuoteiir,*'  p.  H. 

M  GoniiMrmtiTB  experi«ie«  of  GenuMi  authors  and  their  translators  toachsa  m«  to  b« 
partieiilar.  Coapara,  for  instanc«»  Ghev^.  Bansan's  Jti^fimM  H§ik  m  der  WtU^ftkiekUt 
with  what  is  eaOad,  in  Rafclish.  its  trmuUikm!  As  is  nsnal  with  poKtieal  composition  in 
thaaa  Unitad  Stales*  ono  Tcnioa  of  th«  sasM  dooninant  is  pnmUttftr  tkt  AVrf A.  and  another, 
Tavj  differNit,  ftt  tki  Stmik :  80»  in  like  manner,  that  which  suits  the  masculine  «*A'narhir 
of  Garman  men  of  settnee  becomes  dilated*  natil  its  real  liaTor  is  gone,  befoi«  it  is  offered 
to  the  more  sensitiTe  paktca  of  the  British  and  Anglo-AmericMi  *«  reading  pablie.** 
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example^  in  the  ancient  hook  eaUed  ^^  QeneeieJ'*']  This  tradition  is  so 
widely  spread,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  an  antique 
remembrance  of  men.  But  this  circumstance  itself  would  rather 
prove  that  there  is  not  therein  any  real  transmission  of  a  fact,  any- 
soever  truly-historical  foundation;  and  that  it  is  simply  the  iden- 
tity of  human  conception,  which  everywhere  leads  mankind  to  a 
similar  explanation  of  an  identical  phenomenon.  A  great  number 
of  myths,  without  historical  link  [»ay,  connection]  between  the  ones 
and  the  others,  owe  in  this  manner  their  resemblance  and  their 
ori^n  to  the  parity  of  the  imaginations  or  of  the  reflections  of  the 
human  mind.  That  which  shows  still  more,  in  the  tradition  of 
which  we  are  treating,  the  manifest  character  of  fiction  [Old  and 
New  Testament  narrativee  included^  of  couree"]  is,  that  it  claims  to 
explain  a  phenomenon  beyond  all  human  experience)  that  of  the 
first  origin  of  the  human  species,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
experience  of  our  own  day ;  the  manner,  for  instance,  in  whii^h,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  whole  human  genus  counted  already  thousands 
of  years  of  existencOy  a  desert  island,  or  a  valley  isolated  amid 
mountains,  may  have  been  peopled.  Vainly  would  thought  dive 
into  the  meditation  of  this  first  origin :  man  is  so  closely  bound  to 
his  species  and  to  time,  that  one  cannot  conceive  [such  a  thing  as] 
an  human  being  coming  into  the  world  without  a  &mily  already 
existing,  and  without  a  past  [antecedent^  i,  e.  to  such  man*$  advent]. 
This  question,  therefore,  not  being  resolvable  either  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  or  through  that  of  experience,  must  it  be  considered  that 
the  primitive  state,  such  as  a  pretended  [alluding  to  the  Biblical^ 
neceeearily]  tradition  describes  to  us,  is  really  historical — or  else,  that 
the  human  species,  from  its  commencement,  covered  the  earth  in  the 

form  of  peoples  ?  ^    This  is  that  which  the  science  of  languages 

cannot  decide  [as  theologers  suppose!]  by  itself^  as  [in  like  manner] 
it  ought  not  either  to  seek  for  a  solution  elsewhere,^^  in  order  to 
draw  thence  elucidations  of  those  problems  which  occupy  it." 

u  *<  Peaplades"  corresponds,  therefore,  at  the  Humboldts'  united  point  of  Tiew,  with 
Psor.  AoASsrs's  doctrine  {Ckriatian  Examiner^  Boston,  July,  1850)  that — Men  must  haTe 
originated  in  **iia<ibn«:"  adopted  and  enlarged  upon  by  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  in  ''Types  of 
Mankind,"  pp.  78-9.  Two  years  of  subsequent  and  exchisiTe  deTotion  to  this  study,  in 
France,  England,  and  this  country,  have  satisfied  my  own  mind  upon  its  absolute  truth. 

>*  Something  of  the  same  nature.  Tit.,  that  comparatiTe  philology  should  confine  its 
iuTestigations  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  has  been  set  forth  as  a  precept,  if  Tiolated  in 
practice,  in  that  extraordinary  chapter,  entitled  **  Ethnology  «.  Phonology,"  contributed  by 
Prof.  Max-Miiller  to  ChcT'.  Bunsen's  still  more  extraordinary  and  most  ponderous  work 
(Chrutianity  and  Mankind:  Ihiir  beymninys  and  protpteU;  in  7  Tolumest  See  toL  iii., 
**  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  UniTersal  History,  applied  to  Language  and  Religion,  pp. 
852, 48G,  &c.)  There  was  really  no  need  that  the  erudite  Cheralier  shouM  warn  his  readers 
(p.  21)  that  **  Comte*8  PositiTism  has  no  place  in  the  philoeophy  of  hintovy,**  undmtood  A  l» 
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We  can  now  appreciate  the  philosophic  tone  in  which  the  Hum- 
boldt«  use  such  terms  as  myth9^  fietian^  and  pretended  tradition^  in 
reference  to  every  account  purporting  to  give  us  the  origin  of  man- 
kind— Semitic  narrations  inclusive*  On  the  real  authority  of  the 
latter,  they  doubtless  held  the  same  views  aa  their  great  country 
man,  Idbler  : 

^'  Traditiones  semiticse,  quse  in  libris  Yeteris  Testamenti  depositse 
sunt  et  conservatsd,  hand  quaquam  sufficiunt,  quippe  quia  recentioris 
sunt  originis,  omni  fabularum  genere  refertee  et  nimis  arcto  terrarum 
tractu  circumscripto,  prsBtereaque  tarn  indoles  Hebrseorum  nationi 
propria  quam  diversorum,  qui  singulos  libros  composuerunt,  aucto- 
rum  manifestum  consilium  dootrinam  theocratisd  a  sacerdotum  cor- 
pore  quasi  reprsesentatae  condendi  effecerunt,  ut  verse  historise  princi- 
pia  multis  in  locis  aperte  negligerentur."  ^^ 

In  common  with  their  equally-renowned  German  contemporary, 
Lepsius,  each,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  humanity,  'leaves 
aside  the  theological  point  of  view,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
science."  "  "  The  paradisiacal  myth,"  observes  Prof.  Tuch,*'  "  has 
been  generally  more  profoundly  understood  by  philosophers  than  by 
theologians.  Kant^  and  Schiller^^  have  employed  the  Scripture 
document  in  elucidating  physiolo^cal  inquiries  on  the  progressive 
development  of  mankind:  both  of  these  philosophers  correctly 
remark,  that  the  myth  does  not  represent  a  debasement  or  sinking 
down  from  original  perfection  to  imperfection — not  a  victory  of 
sensuality  over  reason;  but^  on  the  contrary,  it  manifests  the  ad* 

Buvstif :  nor  oonld  one  haye  credited  h  priori  that  his  learned  contributor  is  the  same  person 
who  wroto  that  exoeflent  work,  **  The  Langoagee  of  the  Seat  of  War'*  (London,  2d  ed.,  1856.) 
I  am  not  singular  either  in  this  opinion.  A  philologist  of  fkr  seyerer  and  profounder 
training  than  the  aboye-named  scholars,  Bl  EmmsT  BtiAir,  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperials, 
has  already  remarked :  •<  As  for  the  ideas  recenUy  put  forth  hj  M.  Max-M&Uer  (dans  lea 
OutUna  de  M.  Bunsen,  t  I,  p.  268  et  suiy.  478  et  suiy.)  upon  the  diyision  of  tongues  into 
three  fkmilies,  Semitic,  Arian,  Tooranian — this  last  containing  eyerything  which  is  neither 
Arian  nor  Semitic ! — and  about  the  original  unity  of  these  three  families,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  them  anything  else  than  an  act  of  complaisance  towards  yiews  that  are  not  his  own ; 
and  one  likes  to  belieye  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Rig- Veda  would  regret  that  a  work 
•0  little  worthy  of  him  should  be  too  seriously  discussed"  (Hiitoire  ei  Sptthite  compart  det 
Languii  Similifuu,  <*0uyrage  couronn^  par  Vlnstitut,"  !'•  partie,  Paris,  1856,  p.  466). 

"  Hbrmapioji,  mv§  Rudimmta  Mierogfypkiem  VtUrum  JB(fypthrum  LUeratured,  Part 
prior,  LipsiM,  4to,  1841 ;  p.  8  of  bitrodnction. 

u  TVpet  of  Mankind,  p.  288. 

>*  Kommentar  %Ur  die  Oenetis,  p.  61 :  cited  in  « Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  &c.*' 
from  the  German  of  Da.  Psna  tov  Boblbv  ;  edited  by  Jambs  Hbtwood,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. : 
London,  1856;  II,  p.  78. 

»  **  Muthm4U9lieher  An/ang  dei  MMiehen^MehUtU  (Probable  Beginning  of  the  Human 
Race):  BerKner  Monatschrift,  1786,  8<.  1."— iMdL 

n  *'£twaM  aUr  die  eriU  Mmuehen^ettiUehafl  (On  the  First  Hitman  Society) :  S&mmtliche 
Werke,  1825,  Band  16— JJiywootTf  Von  BokUn." 
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vancement  of  man  from  a  state  of  comparative  rudeness  to  freedom 
and  civilization.  The  historical  individuality  of  Adam  is  no  longer 
maintained;  he  becomes  the  general  representative  of  humanity." 

^^It  is  strange,"  continues  Dohm,  '^that  such  pains  have  been 
taken  to  trace  to  the  Jews  not  only  the  origin  of  all  the  ideas  of 
science  and  religion  which  are  found  among  eastern  nations,  but 
even  the  commencement  of  eveiy  possible  variety  of  usage,  custom, 
and  ceremony.  The  small  and  circumscribed  people  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  generally  despised,  and  who  never  maintained  any  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  by  trade  or  by  conquest,  by  religious 
missionaries  or  by  philosophical  travellers,  are  supposed,  according 
to  the  dreams  of  certain  learned  men,  to  have  supplied  all  Asia,  and 
fix)m  thence  the  whole  world,  with  religion,  philosophy,  and  laws, 
and  even  with  manners  and  morals" — not  to  mention  Ethnography! 

But,  in  Lutheran  Germany,  where  thorough  Hebraical  scholarship 
has  liberated  the  public  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorant  priest- 
craft, these  reasonings  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  a  ^^Ko$mo$  for 
the  People:" 23 

"l^othing  remains  but  to  embrace  the  opinion,  that  the  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  human  race  were  imprinted  at  all  times ;  or 
that,  in  general,  mankind  does  not  descend  fix)m  one  man  and  one 
woman,  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but  from  several  human  pairs ;  and  to 
answer  this  question  was  already  our  purpose  in  the  present  chapter. 
But  many  of  my  readers  will  now  say,  that  God,  in  the  Bible,  has 
created  only  one  human  pair.  Perfectly  correct.  I  reply  to  this  only, 
that  God  did  not  write  the  Bible,  but  that  Moses  may  have  written 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  whether  he  actually  did  write  (these  five 
books),  scholars  do  not  know  themselves.  But  we  know,  quite  cer- 
tainly, that  plants  and  animals  were  created  at  the  same  time,  and 
not  in  several  days  of  creation.  We  know,  very  positively,  that, 
without  the  sun,  no  day  or  night  interchanges;  and  that  the  sun 
was  not  created  on  the  fourth,  but  on  the  first  day.  As  certainly 
do  we  know,  that  neither  plants  nor  animals  could  have  lived  pre- 
viously to  that  creation  of  the  sun ;  that  the  beasts,  the  worms,  and 
the  reptiles,  were  not  created  later  than  the  birds ;  and  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  not  alone  the  first  human  beings  upon  earth." 

^^The  Semitic  race,"  holds  the  latest  and  ablest  historian  of  their 
language,  Bbnan,"  "  is  recognized  almost  uniquely  through  its  nega- 
tive characteristics :  it  has  neither  mythology  [of  its  own]  nor  epopee, 
neither  science  nor  philosophy,  neither  fiction  nor  plastic  arts,  nor 

«  GiBBKL,  OeMchkhte  da  WOUUU  der  Erdi  und  ihnr  Btwohur;  Sin  Kotmoi  /Ur»  VoUe; 
Leipzig,  1851. 
*  Hiatoire  det  Langua  Bimitiqua  (sapra,  note  16),  p.  16,  25-6. 
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:iiiica.  *inr:.»titra  jl  ^lt^  ami^  ssanw  wur  w^  x^  tbem  spoken 
.--L  tf -n^  uir.  iiiitTrijfli«itfrMP»3«Br«miA  except  dirongh 
J'^iP^'f'a^:    "'iunir=fr  jiul  "Sft  Jti^nuDflK  nwiaKr  I  memn  in  that 


of  Annenia^ 
Ae  baan  of  the 
ia£ated  leas 
irest  of  Aoa, 
3}r  A  ^-sil-jLMSStt  laue  if  aa.  waB-JUAQwai  sfoon  cf  the  Shemites. 
jimu  Ok;  ntsmnsii^  'TC  zeoceaphj  aai  cf  kstoiT.  contained  in 
:xzit  JEK  ime^  iL  -jgnaag  pagca  Aac  we  have  a  b^  to  regaid  as 
iQjti  aimmini  w^nTt^s  -if  tae  Shemzne  laee  can  obIt  fiiiniah  ns 
-vim.  iuimf  runiiMSzzna  awHxs  dbe  MTgrariotti  Aac  pnccded  the  entry 
n*  iuf  SirmiTte^  am  "ssa  tscuk  m  wUeh  oae  woold  feel  tempted,  at 
3£BC  £9iiiiM.  ^  Mtnivft  ^lEoiL  09  be  aBBcwiEchiOfMa. 

-^  r^ttf  Shi»mrT«5ib  3L  iai^  jrl  wT&bxxs  coatrafictioii,  the  race  which 
oiK^  ^cttaisnFW.  :3tf  !niMC  £edmei  iwoikctioa  of  its  origins.  Xobility 
MTii^n.r-  ri«HZL  ATo^cfczi^  TuS^TKiT  IB  ddice&t  b<T  staigfat  line  finom  the 

genealogi^ 


pctaaL — Kb:>  v5>iK^  ace  p:»se9add  of  these  anr  so  long  and  so  authentic. 
Mceiilc^  &£  ^fae  iess«Ai2al  fiNrm  of  all  primitiTe  histories  among  the 
SfaeciirthJ  ^n^^^^  ^*  IbUdedk  of  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding 
OMir  gaps,  their  contzadiGCions,  and  the  different  re-handlings  which 
they  have  sofiered.  are  eertunly  those  historical  documents  that 
cause  as  to  a{^roaeh  nearest  to  the  ori^n  of  hnmanity.  Whence 
the  remarkable  hiC%  that  other  races,  having  lost  their  own  primitive 
remembrances  {mmwenml^  have  discovered  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  hitch  themselves  on  to  Semitic  recollections :  so  that  the  origins 
xecoonted  in  Genesis  have  become,  in  general  opinion,  the  origins 
of  mankind  [at  laige !]. 

**  The^  particular  recollections  of  the  Semitic  race,  which  about 
the  fir^t  eleven  chapters  of  Qenesis  inclose,  divide  themselves  into 
two  very  distiuot  parts.    During  the  antediluvian  phase,  it  is  a 
tabulous  geography,  to  which  it  is  very  diAcult  to  attach  a  positive 
meaning:  tliey  are  fiotive  genealogies,  of  which  the  degrees  are 
tilliHU  either  by  the  names  of  ancient  heroes,  and  perhaps  by  some 
divinitios  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  other  Semitic  populations; 
or  by  wonis  expressive  of  ideas,  and  of  which  the  signification  was 
no  longer  porcoived.     They  are  fragments  of  confiised  recollections, 
wherein  dreams  are  mixed  up  with  realities,  very  nearly  as  in  the 
remembrances  of  early  infancy.     [It  is  impossible  to  display  more 
penetration  than  M.  Ewald  has  towards  interpreting  these  antique 
pages.     {Gesohiohte  dee  Volkes  Israel;  I,  p.  809  et  iuiw.)    I  most  say. 
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however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  M.  Ewald  yields  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  the  temptation  of  comparing  the  HebrsBO-Semitie  engines  with 
Indo-Arian  cosmogonies.]" 

Certainly  the  most  philosophic  of  Semitic  historians,  the  sage  Ebn 
Khald&n,^  has  remarked,  on  national  characteristics :  '^  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  majority  of  the  learned  among  the  Muslims 
belonged  to  a  foreign  race: — ^veiy  few  persons  of  Arabian  descent 
having  obtained  distinction  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Law, 
or  in  those  based  upon  human  reason ;  and  yet  the  promulgator  of 
the  Law  was  an  Arab,  and  the  Kur'kn,  that  source  of  so  many 
sciences,  an  Arabic  book." 

But  perhaps  the  best-qualified  living  historiographer  of  Palestine, 
no  less  than  the  one  most  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  co-religionists, 
M.  Munk,  declares,  in  respect  to  the  first  chapter  of  Gtenesis :  ^^  This 
cosmogony  is  of  an  infantile  simplicity.  One  must  not  see  in  it 
anything  but  a  poem,— containing,  indeed,  some  germs  of  science, 
but  wherein  imagination  outbalances  reflection ;  and  which  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  judge  from  a  scientific  point  of  view."** 

Finally,  the  most  rigorous  amongst  archaeologists  whom  this  gene- 
ration has  admired,  viz.,  Letronne,  registered  his  sentiments  on 
popular  misconceptions  of  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  subjoined 
language : 

"  There  was  a  time,  and  this  time  is  not  yet  very  far  from  ourselves, 
in  which  all  the  sciences  were  compelled  to  find  their  origin  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  unique  basis  upon  which  they  were  permitted  to 
rise;  and  narrow  limits  had  been  fixed  to  their  expansion.  The 
astronomer,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  observe  the  stars  and  to  make 
almanacs ;  but  under  the  condition  that  the  earth  should  remain  at 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sky  should  continue  to  be  a 
solid  vault,  interspersed  with  luminous  points:  the  cosmographer 
might  draw  up  charts ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  the  earth  was  a  plane  surface,  miraculously  suspended  in  space, 
and  held  up  by  the  will  of  God.  If  some  theologers,  less  ignorant 
(than  the  majority),  permitted  the  earth  to  assume  a  round  form,  it 
was  under  express  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no  antipodes.  The 
natural  history  of  animals  was  bound  to  speak  of  the  reproduction 
of  those  which  had  been  saved  in  the  Ark :  history  and  ethnography 

^  Prolegomena;  cited  bj  MagQuokih  di  Slahi  in  the  Introd.  of  his  translation  of  Ebn 
KhallikXn's  Kitib  WafeeUt  el-AAyedn  (Biographical  Dictionary) — Oriental  Translation 
Fnnd,  London,  1848 ;  II,  p.  i. 

*  Palestine,  Uniy.  Pittor.,  Paris,  1845;  p.  426:-^compare  T^et  of  Mankind,  pp.  561-6; 
and  also  Pott  {Motet  und  David  keine  Oeologen,  Berlin,  1799,  pp.  85-47),  who  proved,  Ist, 
that  Qenesis  I  contains  no  reTclation ;  2d,  still  less  a  rcTelation  of  geological  facts ;  8d,  in  no 
manner  a  rcTclation  made  to  Adam  or  to  Moses. 
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had  for  common  basis  the  disperaioQ,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
of  the  family  of  Noah. 

"  The  sciences  had,  therefore,  their  point  of  departure  fixed  and 
determinate ;  and  around  each  of  them  was  traced  a  circle,  out  of 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  them  to  issue,  under  pain  of  fitlling 
instantly  beneath  the  dread  censure  of  theologers, — ^who  always 
possessed,  at  the  service  of  their  notions,  whether  good  or  bad^ 
three  irresistible  arguments,  viz.,  persecution,  imprisonment,  or  the 
stake/'* 

Thus,  then,  the  doctrine  above  advocated  by  the  Humboldts  is 
supported,  at  the  present  hour,  by  the  most  brilliant  scholarship  of 
the  European  continent — as  might  easily  be  proved  through  quota- 
tions from  a  hundred  recent  works.  Into  parliamentary-stifled 
England,  even,  the  light  is  beginning  to  penetrate.  For  instance, 
the  erudition  of  Mb.  Samuel  Shabpe  none  will  contest  To  his 
Hellenic  learning  we  owe  the  most  critically-accurate  translation  of 
the  l^ew  Testament^  our  language  possesses :  to  him,  also,  Egypto* 
logy,  among  other  great  services,  is  indebted  for  the  best  '^  History 
of  Egypt'*  ^  derived  from  classical  sources.  His  remarks  ^^an  the 
Book  of  Q-eneM'^  bear  directly  on  the  subject  before  us :  "We  have 
no  account  of  when  this  first  of  the  Hebrew  books  was  written,  nor 
by  whom.  It  has  been  called  one  of  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  some 
small  part  of  it  may  have  been  written  by  that  great  lawgiver  and 
leader  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  is  the  work  of  various  authors  and 
various  ages.  The  larger  part,  in  its  present  form,  seems  to  have 
been  written  when  the  people  dwelt  in  Canaan  and  were  ruled  over 
by  judges,  when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  chief  among  the 
tribes.  But  the  author  may  have  had  older  writings  to  guide  him 
in  his  history.  It  is  evident,  also,  in  numerous  places,  that  other 
writers,  far  more  modem,  have  not  scrupled  to  make  their  own 
additions.  We  must  divide  it  into  several  portions,  and  each  portion 
will  best  explain  itsel£" 

Still  more  recently,  an  English  biblical  scholar,  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions— ^whose  gentlemanly  temper  and  pleasant  style  inspire 
regrets  that  one  so  truthful  should  be  compelled,  owing  to  the 
dreary  atmosphere  of  national  prejudices  which  surrounds  him,  to 

**  <*0n  the  oosmogmphical  Opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Choroh,  compared  with  the 
philosophical  Doctrines  of  Greece" — Reo%i€  du  Deux  Mondet  (8"**  s^rie),  Paris,  1S84 ;  I, 
«.  602. 

^  The  New  Testament  trantlated  from  €fTieshaeh*9  TexL  London,  12mo,  Mozon,  Sd  ed., 
^866. 

*  London,  Sro,  Mozon,  1846. 

*  Sharpi,  Eittorie  Nbte$  <m  tkt  Sookt  of  the  Old  and  New  TeetemenU;  London,  12iiio., 
Moxon,  1854;  p.  6. 
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fight,  in  the  cause  of  plurality  of  human  origins  and  of  diversity  of 
raeesy  with  his  visor  down — ^has  put  forth  a  volume"  that  augurs  well 
for  ethnological  progress  in  Great  Britain.  The  method  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  facts  advanced,  will  be  new,  however, 
only  to  the  mere  reader  of  English, — ^two  hundred  years  having 
elapsed  since  Pbtrerius^^  started  a  controversy  which,  on  the  conti- 
nent, has  been  prolific  enough,  down  to  Fabre  d'Olivet  and  his  pupil 
Baflinesque,^  and  still  later  to  Klee*^  More  recently  still,  we  find 
an  apposite  passage  in  Dr.  August  Zeune :^  "It  is  known  that,  after 
the  uprooting  of  the  several  Antilles  by  the  Spaniards,  Spanish 
ghostly  divines  palliated  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  minefl,  by  the  assumption  that  negroes,  as 
the  descendants  of  Ham  (that  is  to  say,  the  blaek)^  who  was  accursed" 
by  his  father  Noah;  because  Ham  is  named  in  a  holy  record  as 
*  slave  of  all  slaves  among  his  brethren.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  well-known  natu- 
ralist, now  deceased,  held  the  wondrous  opinion  that  Ham,  after  his 
father  had  cursed  him,  became  Uaekfrom  grief;  and  was  the  {stamtH' 
voter)  lineal  progenitor  of  the  n^roes.  Which  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  became  Kalmucks  7  Genesis  indicates  three  {Mensehensehdp- 
fungen)  races,  at  a  much  earlier  day,  in  the  children  of  Adam,  of  the 
Elohim,  and  of  the  Nephilim,  &c. ;  so  tiiat  Adam  appears  merely  as 
the  stenhf other  of  the  Iranian  race,  because  Paradise  also  points  to 
Armenia  [quoting  Sohillbr,  Uber  die  erste  Ifensehengesellsehqft  naeh 
der  Mosatehen  Urkunde'].  *  *  *  Inasmuch  as,  however,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  admired  dramatist,  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any- 
body to  sustain  that  all  figs  have  sprang  from  a  solitary  primitive  fig, 
even  as  little  can  any  one  admit  the  whole  of  mankind  to  be  derived 
{{ibstammen)  lineally  from  a  single  human  pair.  Wherever  the  con- 
ditions for  life  were  found,  there  life  has  sprung  forth."  ♦  ♦  * 

Did  the  limited  size  of  the  present  work  permit  (its  previous  space 
being  engrossed  by  contributions  of  higher  order  than  polemical  dis- 
cussions upon  the  scientific  value,  in  anthropology,  of  a  single  nation's 

^  Anonymous^- rA«  Oenesit  qf  the  Earth  and  of  Man:  **  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptares,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  qaestion,  whether 
the  Varieties  of  the  Haman  Species  be  of  more  than  one  origin,"  Ac  Edited  by  RionrALO 
Stuart  Poole,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  &o.    Bdinburgh,  12mo»  Black,  1866. 

*^  PrcB'Adamita,  tiv$  exercitatio  iuptr  Ver$ihua  XII"^,  XIII"*,  el  XTV^*,  capUit  qumU  .^pii- 
tokd  D.  Pauli  ad  Somanot,  1655. 

*>  Langue  Hibratque  rettUuie,  Paris,  4to,  1816;  "Cosmogonle  de  Moyse,"  pp.  66-8, 177-88, 
21 1-1 2 : — and  A  merican  NatUmt, 

"  Lt  Diluge,  &o.,  Paris,  ISmo,  1847;  Chapter  III,  pp.  192-204. 

**  ttber  Schadtlbildung  9ur  /ett£rm  Begrundmg  itr  Mentchmranen,  Bertin,  4to,  1846 1 
pp.  2-4 

*  Similar  anti-scriptural  notions,  so  fkr  as  the  Hebrew  text  is  concerned,  are  ehtertained 
by  Dr.  Ward,  Natural  ffist.  of  Mankind  (Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge),  Loo* 
ion,  12mo,  1849,  p.  195.    Compare  Ij^pes  o/MankM,  voce  KNAiK,  pp.  496-8. 
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literature),  I  would  endeavor,  whilst  striving  to  emulate  our  anany" 
moun  author's  charity  and  good  taste,  to  lay  before  his  acumen  proofs 
that,  with  motives  most  laudable  and  utility  unquestionable,  he  has 
tried  to  reconcile  two  things  which  surpass  reconciliation;  and, 
therefore,  that  his  praiseworthy  labors  will,  unhappily,  satisfy  nei- 
ther the  exigencies  of  natural  science,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  those  of 
rigid  Hebraism,  of  the  modem  school,  on  the  other.  Yet,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  propositions,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  extract  of  a 
passage  or  two." 

^^  The  narrative  with  which  the  Bible  commences,  ending  vrith  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
immediately  follows  it,  as  the  latter  narrative  also  is  fix>m  the  third, 
not  merely  by  the  name  ^ven  therein  to  Deity,  but  in  several  other 
respects.  Its  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  this :  that  it  altoge- 
ther consists  of  a  description  of  events  which  could  not  have  been 
vritnessed  by  any  human  being.  [Thii  t$  preei$ely  the  view  above 
taken. by  the  Humboldts.]  Every  one,  therefore,  who  admits  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  whatever  be  his  opinion  of  some  other  portions 
of  it,  must  hold  this  narrative  to  be  a  revelation. 

^^  Now,  we  find  that  revelations  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  subjects 
are  evente^  were  generally  conveyed  in  repreeentatione  to  the  eight; 
and  hence,  by  the  safest  and  most  legitimate  mode  of  judging,  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture  [a  tort  of  reaeoning  within  a 
eirele\i  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  narrative  under  our 
consideration  is  moet  probably  the  relation  of  a  revelation  by  means  of 
a  vieionj  or  rather  a  eeriee  of  vieiane"  ♦  *  ♦  «  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  deciding  the  question  re- 
specting the  unity  of  the  ori^n  of  the  human  species,  demand  a 
reverential  caution  of  this  kind  [i.  e.,  ^  until  we  have  weighed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case' — antecedent  paragraph"]  in  him  who 
examines  them :  for  while  these  apparently  indicate  the  origination 
of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  there  are  others 
which  apparently  imply  the  existence  of  human  beings  not  the 
ofipring  of  Adam."  *  *  *  "If  we  regard  Adam  as  the  first  of  all 
mankind,  this  general  view  of  the  origin  and  development  of  lan- 
guage (Chev'.  Bunsen's),  supposing  it  to  be  admitted,  obliges  us  to 
reduce  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the 
categoiy  of  faulty  and  vague  traditions,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served." *  *  * 

Now,  with  every  deference,  before  exhibiting  such  contradictions 
to  the  eyes  of  the  simple  believer,  and  deducing  therefrom  several 
distinct  lineages  of  the  first  men,  would  it  not  be  the  most  prudent 

M  Otmtit  of  M«  JBarth,  &o.  (raprft);  pp.  1-2,  11-2,  19,  48-4,  and  181-2. 
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and  natuial  step,  on  the  part  of  archseolo^sts,  to  ascertain  previously 
the  relative  age^  writer^  and  peculiarities^  of  each  given  document? 
I  cannot  find  that  our  author  has  taken  these  precautions;  but  I 
read, — "the  existence  of  pre- Adamites,  without  a  revelation,  is  surely 
less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  post- 
Adamites  without  it"  *  *  *  "These  passages,  though  reconcilable 
with  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  origination  of  all  mankind, 
seem  rather  to  indicate  the  existence  of  nations  not  of  the  same  race 
as  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and 
the  partition  of  the  lands  of  the  former  among  certain  colonies  of 
the  latter ;  and  an  argument  in  fevor  of  this  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  appellation  here  rendered  *the  nations* 
('haggoyim*),  in  other  instances,  which  are  very  numerous,  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  always,  denotes  the  nations  exclusive  of  the 
people  of  God,  or  of  the  Israelites ;  wherefore  it  is  often  rendered, 
in  the  authorized  version,  *the  Gentiles'  and  *the  heathen.*  If  so, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  consequence, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel.  The  whole  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  seems  to  be  parenthetic.'' 

"Parenthetically,**  as  applied  to  Xth  Genesis,  is  an  adverb  which, 
so  far  as  my  limited  reading  of  JEngli$h  biblical  criticism  extends, 
first  occurs  in  a  little  work  in  some  slight  degree  connected  with  my 
former  studies.*  It  is  gratifying  to  find  its  correctness  now  endorsed ; 
and  still  more  to  perceive,  that  the  admission  of  the  aboriginal  plu- 
rality of  Human  Bacesy  sustained  here  in  America  by  the  Mortonian 
school,  compels  English  scholars  so  to  modify  their  interpretations 
of  king  James*  version,  as  to  make  the  divernty-dootrine  harmonize 
with  the  Scriptures — or  vice  ver$d.  For  my  own  part,  I  congratulate 
both  author  and  editor  on  their  ingenious  and  ingenuous  method  of 
smoothing  a  pathway  for  the  eventual  recognition,  in  England,  of 
our  common  polygenistic  views.  Orthodox  in  treatment,  if  passably 
heretical  in  issues — euaviter  in  modoj  fortiter  in  re — "  The  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man  *'  will  percolate  unobtrusively  into  the  Scottish 
as  well  as  the  English  mind;  inevitably  and  speedily  awakening 
echoes,  of  surpassing  benefit  to  Ethnology,  which  books  of  heavier 
calibre  could  not  hope  to  rouse  up,  amid  such  intellectual  conditions, 
in  a  century !    Its  publishers,  therefore,  need  not  sigh  with  Bybon, 

**  For  through  a  needle  U  easier  for  a  eamel  it 
Topaetf  than  thie  email  eatU-o  into  famiUee.** 

**  Otia  .^igyptiaea^  London,  Sro.,  Madden,  1849;  p.  141 : — ^reprinted  from  LuKi  Burki's 
Ethnological  Journal^  London,  1848-9;  and  enlarged  upon  in  Tffpet  of  Mankind,  PhiladiD]- 
phia  and  London,  4to.  and  8to.,  1864;  pp.  466-668. 
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My  final  corroboration  of  the  Humboldts*  doctrine  has  to  be  drawn 
from  the  antipodes.  Strange !  Whilst  amid  the  civilizations  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  no  independent  Ethnologic  serial  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  survive,  far  less  to  remunerate  its  editor,  mankind's 
most  "proper  study"  has  found,  for  some  ten  years,  asylum  and 
patronage  at  Singapore !  ^ 

The  merit  is  due  to  the  genius,  acquirements,  and  enterprise  of 
an  individual.  If  each  of  the  eight  zoological  realms  over  which 
Agassiz  distributes  the  various  groups  of  mankind  could  boast  of 
possessing  its  Mr.  Logan,  English  science  would  not  have  to  deplore 
the  continued  absence  of  that  true  spirit  of  ethnological  investigation, 
coupled  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed, 
in  nearly  all  but  the  Malayan. 

"Ethnology,  in  its  etymological  and  narrowest  sense,*  is" — accord- 
ing to  Logan's  judgment — "  the  science  of  nations.  It  investigates 
the  characteristics  and  history  of  the  various  tribes  of  man.  The 
time  seems  to  be  already  come  when  we  may  venture  to  define  it 
more  comprehensively  as  the  science  of  the  Human  Race.  From  the 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  and  histories  of  particular  tribes  it 
rises  to  the  conception  of  mankind  as  one  race,  and  combining  the 
truth  which  it  gathers  from  every  tribe,  presents  the  whole  as  the 
science  of  the  ethnic  development  of  man.  Those  who  may  consider 
it  premature  to  unite  all  nations  in  the  idea  of  one  race,  can  still 
accept  the  definition  as  indicating  the  science  that  results  from  a 
comparison  of  nations  and  their  developments.  Whether  all  men 
are  descended  from  one  stock  or  not,  may  be  placed  apart  as  an 
enquiry  by  itself  for  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  it  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  All  are  agreed  that  man  is  of  one 
kind.  If  the  millions  who  now  people  the  earth  had  some  hundreds 
of  progenitors  instead  of  a  single  pair,  the  science  which  the  defini- 
tion comprises  will  remain  unaflfected."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  may  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  ethnology  can  only  be  pur- 
sued as  a  scientific  study  by  viewing  the  Hebraic  religious  develop- 
ment, and  the  Hebrew  records,  in  their  human  aspect ;  that  is,  as 
entering  into  the  ethnic  development  of  the  Aramaean  race  and  of 
the  world.  The  supernatural  element,  and  all  the  discussions  respects 
ing  the  limits  of  inspiration  and  the  methods  of  interpretation,  belong 
to  theolo^cal  science,  and  amongst  all  the  discordant  systems  of  the- 

^  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Areh^nlago  and  Eastern  ilma,  1847-56;  edited  by  J.  R. 
LooAN,  Singapore. 

••  Jaum.  of  the  Eatt.  Indian  Areh^,,  Tol.  It.,  1850;  "The  Ethnology  of  the  Indian  At- 
ehipdago ;  embrmcing  inquiries  into  the  continental  relations  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Islanders  ;*' 
pp.  262,  268  note:  and  rol.  tI.,  1852;  p.  678-9. 
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ology,  that  can  only  be  true  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  trathe 
established  by  the  observation  of  God's  works."  ♦**>♦♦ 

^^  There  is  a  deep-rooted  source  of  error  in  Bunsen's  ethnio  specu- 
lations,^ as  in  those  of  many  other  German  philosophers,  the 
Schlegels  amongst  them.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ethnology  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  preserved  in  their  sacred  books,  is  a  full  reflec- 
tion of  that  of  the  world.  I  have,  in  another  place,  protested 
against  this  resumption,  in  ethnology,  of  the  system  that  has  im- 
peded the  progress  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  in  succession, 
from  Astronomy  to  Geology,  that  of  endeavoring  to  bind  down  the 
human  mind  to  the  science  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  There  has 
been  no  divine  revelation  of  Ethnology  any  more  than  of  Geology, 
Zoology,  or  any  other  purely-mundane  science. 

"  We  might  as  justly  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  plants, 
animals,  and  planets,  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  base 
our  Ethnology  on  that  of  a  people  who  were  perhaps  the  least 
ethnologic  of  all  great  civilized  nations  that  have  existed.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  ethnic  science  that  does  not  embrace  every  tribe 
and  language  in  the  world  must  be  needlessly  imperfect,  and  that 
an  exclusion  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  must  render  it 
grossly  so.    Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 

*  Alluding  probably  to  the  Chevalier's  paper,  *'  On  the  resnlts  of  recent  Egyptian  re- 
searches," &c. — Three  Unguittic  Diteerlatiofu  ;  Report  of  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  Ady.  of 
Science  for  1847;  London,  Sro.,  1848: — because  the  OutUnet  of  the  Philatophy  of  Umv€r§ai 
Hitiory  (supra,  note  16),  1854,  could  not  hare  arriyed  at  Singapore  four  years  prerionsly. 
And,  while  on  this  subject,  let  me  repudiate  the  preposterously-misnamed  Turanum  theory,  as 
applied  to  the  Aborigines  of  America  I  Conceding,  to  the  learned  Egjrptologist  and  classi- 
cal scholar,  the  highest  admiration  for  his  acquirements  in  such  arduous  studies,  it  would 
hare  been  prudent  in  him,  perhaps,  by  withholding  an  endorsement  of  ScBOOLCRAir'a 
HUtory  of  the  Indian  Triha  of  North  America  (already  fire  Tolumes,  elephant  quarto !),  not 
to  hare  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  discussing  themes  upon  which  he  possesses  little 
or  no  knowledge  himself,  and  his  authority,  save  in  the  capacity  of  recorder  of  the  haUti 
of  such  living  tribes  as  official  peregrinations  afforded,  but  a  trifle  more.  Cher.  BimssB 
Ubors  under  singular  delusion,  if  he  considers  that  this  **  great  national  work"  {OutUntM^  H, 
pp.  111-18),  carries  any  weight  among  men  of  science  in  this  country.  Americans  feel 
proud,  that  their  Legislature  should  haye  generously  Toted  <*  $80,856.60"  (cost  of  the  first 
three  Tolumes  alone !  see  the  North  American  Review^  Boston,  1853,  Art  XI,  on  Parts  I,  II, 
and  III,  p.  246),  towards  the  promotion  of  knowledge ;  Philadelphia  may  justly  boast  of 
the  beautiful  typography,  splendid  paper,  and  superb  mechanical  execution,  of  the  work ; 
and  it  likewise  contains  seyeral  contributions  of  a  high  order  fkvm  distinguished  men: 
but  I  will  frankly  state,  f^m  personal  acquaintance  with  scientific  sentiment,  during  fifteen 
years  that  I  hare  risited  the  best-educated  States  in  the  Union,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
qualified  to  judge,  a  twenty-fiv-^eiU  pamphlet  could  easily  condense  all  the  knowledge 
paraded,  in  these  fire  big  Tolumes,  by  its  industrious  author.  With  this  respeotftil  hint 
to  Cher.  Bunsen  and  Prof.  Max-MfiUer,  I  postpone  specifications  to  a  more  suitable  ooea- 
sion ;  because,  at  present,  with  regard  to  this  and  other  Washingtonian  literary  .nstit«tioii% 
Nunquam  eoneetea  maven  Camarina  (Virgil,  jEn,,  III,  701). 
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the  Terj  existence,  not  only  of  die  exteoHve  ovthing  provinces  of 
America  and  Asiane^ia.  hut  of  die  great  sufli  of  die  tribes  of  the 
old  world.  Thej  do  not  appear  to  hav«  cvhiTaled  a  knowledge  of 
any  non-Semitic  language,  and  conaeqnetidy  dior  edinic  notions 
reapeedng  some  a^acent  non-Semitic  tribes  miHt  bare  been  very 
obscure  and  erroneotiSL  It  may  be  dcmbted  wbedier  dieir  know- 
ledge cf  the  Africans  extended  beyond  die  ^^ypdans,  and  dieir 
soothem  }^otic  neigfaborSy  die  Edn^«ni&  The  Enropean  nations 
were  unknown  to  them,  mswe  dnoogh  some  Tagne  impreasions 
respecting  die  sea-board  tribes  of  die  8.  and  W.  coasts,  receired 
finHn  die  reticinent  Phcenicians.  Their  knowledge  of  the  nomerons 
nations  of  northern,  middle,  and  eastern  Ana,  was  partial  and 
obecore.  They  do  not  mippear  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  dvilixed  peqples  of  die  East,  the  Arians  and 
die  Chinese,  and  diey  woe  as  piofonndH  ignoruit  of  die  Dravirians, 
as  diey  were  of  die  Germans  and  die  ancient  British.^  Nothing 
can  more  conclusively  show  die  extremely  narrow  and  isolated 
character  of  their  ethnology,  and  dieir  rigid  seclusion  from  time 
immemorial  in  die  Semidc  civilization,  than  the  &ct  diat  diey  had 
entirely  lost,  and  had  been  unable  by  their  observations  to  recover, 
the  idea  of  barbarism.  In  diis  respect,  dieir  ethnology  is  fer  below 
diat,  not  only  of  Herodotus  and  Manu,  but  of  other  Semitic  nations; 
such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Phoenicians,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
Babylonians,  at  least  in  dieir  more  civilized  and  commercial  era. 
It  is  therefore  surprising  to  see  a  writer  like  Bunsen  founding  his 
ethnology  on  that  of  Moses,  which  can  only  be  correct  as  a  partial 
picture  of  the  races  of  S.  E.  Asia,  and  K  E.  Afiica,  as  known  to  the 
Hebrews." 


^  Type*  of  Mankind^  Part  11,  pp.  466-l>56 ;  with  its  "  GeDealogical  Tableau"  of  Xth 
0«nesis,  its  "  Map  of  the  World  as  known  to"  the  genesiacal  writer;  thoroughly  confirmed 
the  deductions  here  drawn  by  Mr.  Logan :  and  eyeiy  firesh  arehnologist  who  examines  this 
hoary  document  arrires  at  the  same  conclusions,  I  would  now  refer  to  researches  unseen 
by  me,  or  unpublished,  when  I  projected  my  M8S.  for  the  aboTe  work,  at  Mobile,  in  1862. 
iBt,  Rbhan,  Hut,  det  Lan^uet  SimiHguet  (supra),  1856,  pp.  27-74,  and  449-68:— 2d, 
Bbbqmann,  Let  peupUa  ptimitivet  delaraeede  JaflU.  Eapn$te  eihno^inialogique  et  hutorigue. 
Colmar,  8to.,  1868,  p.  64:  — 8d,  Rawlihson,  Nolea  on  the  Emrly  Hietory  of  Babylonia; 
London,  8to.,  1864,  pp.  1-2,  note:— 4th,  Hetwood's  Vow  Bohlih,  (supra,  note  19),  Introd. 
to  the  Book  of  OeneMie,  London,  1866;  II,  pp.  210-64:  — and  6th,  as  the  most  important, 
because  devoted  eiclusiTcly  to  analysis  of  this  subject;  August  Khobil,  Die  Volkert^fei  der 
G^neeie.  Elhnoyraphieehe  Uniertuehungen ;  Giessen,  8to.,  1860.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
masterly  book,  until  many  months  after  the  pubUcation  of  my  own  studies  in  "  Types  of 
Mankind."  It  was  subsequently  indicated  to  me  at  Paris,  by  my  Tahied  Wend  M.  Renan. 
With  no  sman  gratification,  I  afterwards  disooTcred  that  Dr.  KnobeVs  results  and  my  own  were 
always  dmilar,  often  identical.  Compare  pp.  9,  18,  187-7.  167. 170,  889-62,  for  particular 
instances,  with  the  same  points  discussed  in  "  Types." 
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Such  are  some  of  the  true  principles  for  embracing,  in  these  in- 
quiries, Hebrew  ethnography,  as  an  inestimable,  but,  in  reality,  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  World's  ethnology :  at  the  same  time  that, 
through  the  above  extracts,  we  perceive  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
uncertainties  and  perils,  that  beset  this  new  and  ill -appreciated 
study.  —  "And  yet,"  indignantly,  but  most  righteously  exclaims 
Luke  Burke,  "  And  yet  this  is  the  science  on  which  every  man  is 
competent  to  pass  an  opinion  with  oracular  emphasis ;  the  science  to 
which  missionaries  dictate  laws,  and  which  pious  believers  find 
written  out,  ready  to  their  hands,  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
science,  in  a  word,  which  a  whole  tribe  of  comparative  philologistfl, 
with  a  fatuily  almost  inconceivable,  have  coolly  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  zoology,  and  settled  to  their  own  infinite  satisfaction,  as 
per  catalogue  of  barbarian  vocabularies.^^  The  really  learned  are 
perplexed  with  doubt,  or  appalled  with  difficulty :  the  true  naturalist 
approaches  with  diffidence,  or  states  his  opinion  without  dogmatism 
or  tenacity;  but  the  theologian  is  perfectly  at  home,  and  has 
arranged  every  thing  long  ago.  The  land  is  his  by  right  Divine, 
his  own  peculiar  appanage ;  and  with  the  authority  of  a  master  he 
peremptorily  decides,  that  a  science,  to  which  even  the  distant  future 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  proper  justice,  shall  receive  ite  laws  and 
inspirations  from  the  remote  and  ridiculous  past."** 

Having  thus  fortified  what  I  deem  to  be  the  "  ultima  ratio,"  above 
put  forth  on  Human  Origins,  by  the  brothers  Humboldt  conjointly, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  dissect  some  sentences  of  that  magnificent 
paragraph ;  in  order  that  we  may  not  unwittingly  ascribe  to  Wil- 
HELM,  the  philologist,  the  more  decided  opinions  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, whose  universality  of  science  precludes  special  classification. 

And  first,  it  seems  ominous  to  the  Unity-doctrine,  that  the  most 
brilliant  philologer  of  his  day  should  have  left  a  manuscript,  "  On 
the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  of  Nations." 

This  manuscript,  however,  being  unpublished,  no  positive  deduc- 
tion can  be  drawn  from  its  mere  title ;  but  the  treatise  must  possess 
some  elements  distinguishing  it  from  the  elder  work,  long  honored 
by  the  scientific  world :  "  Uber  die  Verschiedenheit  der  menschlichen 
Sprachbaues;"  On  the  Diversity  of  Structure  of  Human  LanguageSj — 
contained  in  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  researches  into  the  ^^Kawi- 

^  This  applies  especially  to  an  inexhaustible,  learned,  and  laboriona  ethnological  '*  cata- 
logue-maker," Dr.  Latham.  Vide  the  Brighton  Bsammer,  October  2,  1855 — for  a  critiqae 
by  Mr.  Lake  Burke,  of  **  Dr.  Latham's  Lecture  on  *  Ethnology.' " 

^  CharUttoH  Medical  Joumai  and  Review,  Charleston,  8.  C,  toI.  XI,  No.  4,  July  1856— 
'*  Strictures,"  &c.,  by  Luke  Buriie,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  London  Ethnologica.  Journal-— 
pp.  457-8. 
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tongue,  in  the  island  of  Java;"*^  elsewhere  cited  in  Cosmos.  One 
of  these  passages  is  noteworthy,  not  only  for  the  law  it  enunciates, 
but  also  for  the  variely  of  rendering  it  has  received: 

Gbbman  OsiaiNAL.^* — "Die  Spraohe  nmschlingt  mehr,  als  sonst  etwas  im  Mensohen, 
das  ganze  Geschlecht  Oerade  in  ihrer  Tolkertarennenden  Eigensohaft  Toreinigt  sie  durch 
das  WechselTerBt&ndnisz  fremdartiger  Rede  die  Versohiedenheit  der  Indiyidaalitaten,  ohne 
ihrer  Eigenihiimliohkeit  Eintrag  zu  rhnn.  (A.  a  0.  8.  427.)" 

Sabimb's  Translation.^ — "Language,  more  than  any  othcf^  fkenlty,  binds  mankind 
together.  Diversities  of  idiom  prodnoe,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  separation  between 
nations ;  but  the  necessity  of  mutual  understanding  occasions  the  acquirement  of  foreign 
languages,  and  reunites  men  without  destroying  national  peculiarity." 

Otto's  Translation.* — **  Language,  more  than  any  other  attribute  of  mankind,  binds 
together  the  whole  human  race.  By  its  idiomatic  properties,  it  certainly  seems  to  separate 
nations ;  but  the  reciprocal  understanding  of  foreign  languages  connects  men  together,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  injuring  indiridual  national  characteristios." 

Ouioniaut's  Tbanslation.^t — "  Le  langage,  plus  qu'aucune  autre  faculty  de  I'homme, 
forme  un  faisceau  de  I'esp^ce  humaine  tout  enti^re.  D  semble,  au  premier  abord,  s^parer 
les  peuples  comme  les  idiomes ;  mais  c'est  justement  la  necessity  de  s*entendre  r^ciproque- 
ment  dans  une  langne  ^trang^re  qui  rapproche  les  individualit^s,  en  laissant  &  chacune  son 
originaUt6  propre." 

That  the  organs  of  speech  enable  mankind  to  interchange  their 
thoughts,  is  one  of  those  truisms  to  question  which  would  be  absurd. 
Speech  is  an  inherent  attribute  of  tlje  "genus  homo  ;**  just  as  mewing 
is  to  the  feline,  and  barking  to  the  canine :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  a  Lapp  might  by  some  chance  acquire  Gruarani,  a 
Tasmanian  JSngltsh^  an  Arab  Korean^  a  Mandingo  Madjatj  an  Esqui- 
mau Tamuly  or,  what  is  more  possible,  that  a  thorough-bred  Israeli- 
tish  emigrant  from  ancient  Chaldea  (his  own  national  tongue  being 
forgotten)  might  now  be  found  speaking  any  one  of  these  tongues 
as  his  own  vernacular, — ^it  does  not  follow,  I  repeat,  either  that 
humanily  is  indivisible  into  groups  of  men  linguistically,  as  well  as 
physically  and  geographically,  distinct  in  origin ;  or  that  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  thought  so:  any  more  than  because  "/rft«  catu% 
Angorensis**  of  Turkish  Angora  "mews"  like  "/eiw  brevicaudata* 
of  Japanese  Nippon,  and  both  these  animals  like  ^^felis  domestica 
ecerulia**  of  Siberian  Tobolsk,*®  that  these  three  cats  are  necessarily 

'  Ueber  die  Kawi-Spraehe  auf  der  Intel  Javoy  Berlin,  4to,  1S86.  Cardinal  Wiseman  Are- 
quently  quotes  it  eulogistioally  in  his  Connection  between  Science  and  revealed  Religion, 

**  Op,  cU,  (tvpra,  p.  407),  p.  498. 

tt  Supra  (note  10) — CoemoMy  I,  p.  cxr,  note  448. 

M  Supra  (note  6)— (7a«mo«,  I,  p.  859,  note. 

«Y  Supra  (note  1) — Cotmot,  I,  pp.  679-80,  note  48. 

tt  Not  being  myself  a  zoologist,  it  may  be  well  to  shield  assertions,  on  this  Mf-question, 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  is.  Prof.  8.  8.  Haldbmak  remarks:  **Thus,  the  cat 
mummies  of  Egjrpt  were  said  to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Felis  domestica ;  and  such 
was  the  general  opinion,  until  the  discovery,  of  Dr.  RUppell,  of  the  genuine  analogue  of  the 
embahned  species,  in  the  Felis  maniculata  of  Noubia.    I  beliere  Professor  Bell  to  be 
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of  the  same  blood  lineage,  identical  species,  or  proximate  geogra- 
phical origin:  notwithstanding  that,  amongst  other  "philosophical 
aphorisms,"  Bunsen — ^with  whom  philology  and  ethnology  are  syno- 
nymes  through  which  we  shall  recover,  some  day,  the  one  primeval 
language  spoken  by  the  first  pair,  who  are  now  accounted  to  be 
"beatorum  in  coelis"— declares,  "that  physiological  inquiry  [one,  as 
we  all  know,  completely  outside  of  the  range  of  his  high  education 
and  various  studies],  although  it  can  never  arrive  by  itself  at  any 
conclusive  result,  still  decidedly  inclines,  on  the  whole,  towards  the 
theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race."!**  I  have  no  hopes,  in 
view  of  his  early  education  and  present  time  of  life,  that  the  accom- 
plished Chevalier  will  ever  modify  such  orthodox  opinion;  but 
readers  of  tlie  present  volume  may  perhaps  discover  some  reasons 
for  diftering  from  it. 

But,  even  under  the  supposition  that  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  in 
his  now-past  generation,  when  writing  "on  the  Diveraitg  of  Lan- 
guages and  Peoples,"  may  have  speculated  upon  the  possibilily  of 
reducing  both  into  one  original  stock,  it  will  remain  equally  certain, 
that,  in  such  assumed  conclusion,  he  was  biassed  by  no  dogmatical 
respect  for  myths,  fiction,  or  pretended  tradition  {ubi  9upra) ;  and 
furthermore  that,  if  he  grounded  his  results  on  the  "  Kawi  Sprache," 
he  inadvertently  built  upon  a  quicksand ;  as  subsequent  researches 
have  established. 

Amongst  scientific  travellers  and  enlightened  Orientalists  of  Eng- 
land, the  venerable  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago "  has  long  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  speciality  of  inves- 
tigation occupied — "  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  twelve  of 
which  were  passed  in  countries  of  which  the  Malay  is  the  vernacular 
or  the  popular  language,  and  ten  in  the  compilation  of  materials ;" — 
of  which  a  recent*^  "Dissertation"  embodies  not  merely  the  pre- 
cious ethnographical  issue ;  but,  through  his  method  of  analysis  and 
depth  of  logic,  superadded  to  vast  practical  knowledge  of  his  theme 
— combined  with  sterling  common  sense,  its  author  has  produced 
what,  in  my  individual  opinion,  must  become  the  model  text-book, 

correct  in  deciding  that  Felis  domestica  can  neither  be  referred  to  this  species,  nor  to  the 
Felis  catas  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Europe."  {Reetni  Fr€9hwa(er  Molhtica,  wkiek  an 
eomtnon  to  North  America  and  Europe,  Boston  Jour,  of  Nat  Hist,  Jan.  1844,  pp.  6-7.) 

*  OutlineM  (sapra,  p.  102),  I,  p.  46.  **  Multss  terricoHs  Kngnss,  ccslestibos  nna,"  is  Another 
way  of  stating  such  axiom.  How  did  this  last  writer  know  that  people  do  talk  one  language 
in  heayen?  Can  he  show  us  whether  the  *'dead"  hare  speech  at  all?  During  some  gene- 
rations, the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  discussed,  in  schoolboys'  themes,  a  coherent  enigma,  rii., 
An  eaneti  rttwgant  cum  uifet/mii— not  a  less  difficult  problem  for  such  youths*  pedagogues ! 

**  A  Orammar  and  Dictionary  of  ike  Malay  Languaye,  with  a  preliminary  Diteertation ;  2 
Tola.  Sto.,  London,  1852.    Our  citations  are  from  L  pp.  85-6,  128-0. 
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A.nglo-German  ethnolo- 
does  not  ^^  teach  gram* 


to  sincere  students  of  comparative  philology.  Here  science  feels 
itself  relieved  from  verbal  transcendentalisifi,  so  sublime  that  it  is 
meaningless,  in  which  the  hybrid  school  of 
gists  delights :  and  this  volume,  at  any  rate 
mar  as  if  there  were  no  language,  geograpiiy  as  if  there  were  no 
earth."  Mr.  Crawfurd, — ^unlike  some  of  his  English  contemporaries 
who,  grouping  into  little  catalogues  all  the!  tongues  known  or  un- 
known upon  earth,  of  which  it  is  materiallynmpossible  that  any  one 
man's  brain,  or  lifetime,  could  gather  evenfthe  rudiments,  proclaim 
that  ^^ philology  proves  the  unity"  of  human  origins — Mr.  Crawfiird 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  and  writes  so  that  even  ourselves 
can  understand  him. 

"  There  exists  in  Java,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  India,  in  Cey- 
lon, in  Birma,  and  Siam,  an  ancient  recondite  language,  but  it  is  not, 
as  in  those  countries,  any  longer  the  language  of  law  and  religion, 
but  a  mere  dead  tongue.  This  language  goes  under  the  name  of 
Kawi,  a  word  which  means  *  narrative,'  or  'tale,'  and  is  not  the  «pe- 
cific  name  of  any  national  tongue.  Most  probably  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  kavy  a,  'a  narration.'  In  Java  there  are  found  many 
inscriptions,  both  on  brass  and  stone,  the  great  majority  of  which, 
on  examination,  are  found  to  consist  of  various  ancient  modifications 
of  the  present  written  character."  ♦♦♦♦♦♦*  "Some  writers 
have  supposed  the  Kawi  to  be  a  foreign  tongue,  introduced  into  Java 
at  some  unknown  epoch,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  notion,  as 
its  general  accordance  with  the  ordinary  language  plainly  shows. 
Independent  of  its  being  Hie  language  of  inscriptions,  it  is,  also,  that 
of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  the  Javanese,  among 
which,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Bratayuda,  or  *  war  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Barat,'  a  kind  of  abstract  of  the  Hindu  Mahabarat."  *  *  * 
(probable  date,  about  a.  d.  1195).  In  it,  "  near  80  parts  in  100,  op 
four-fifths  of  the  Kawi,  are  modem  Javanese."  ♦  *  *  *  ♦  "When, 
therefore,  it  is  considered  that  the  E[awi  is  no  longer  the  language 
of  law  or  religion,  but  merely  a  dead  language,  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
understand  how  it  comes  to  be  so  little  understood ;  while,  in  deci- 
phering inscriptions,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  an  obsolete  cha- 
racter." *  *  *  *  "Kawi  is  only  an  antiquated  Javanese." 

"  The  illustrious  philosopher,  linguist,  and  statesman,  the  late  Ba- 
ron William  Humboldt,  has,  in  his  large  work  on  the  Kawi  of  Java, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  is  the  most 
perfect  living  specimen  of  that  Malayan  tongue,  which,  with  other 
writers,  he  fancies  to  have  been  the  parental  stock  from  which  all 
the  other  tongues  of  the  brown  race  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  the  language  of  Ma- 
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dagascar,  have  sprung.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  hypothesis, 
maintained  with  much  ingenuity,  must  have  originated  in  this  emi- 
nent echolar*9  practical  unacqtuiintance  with  any  one  language  of  the 
many  which  came  under  hie  consideration;  and  that,  had  he  possessed 
the  necessary  knowledge,  the  mere  running  over  the  pages  of  any 
Philippine  dictionary  would  have  satisfied  him  of  the  error  of  his 
theory.  I  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  my  conviction  that,  as  &r  as 
the  evidence  yielded  by  a  comparison  of  the  Tagala,  Bisaya,  and 
Pampanga  languages  with  the  Malay  and  Javanese  goes,  there  is  no 
more  ground  for  believing  that  the  Philippine  and  Malayan  languages 
have  a  common  origin,  than  for  concluding  that  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese are  Semitic  languages,  because  they  contain  a  few  hundred 
words  of  Arabic,  or  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  are  of  Latin  origin,  because 
they  contain  a  good  many  words  of  Latin ;  or  that  Italian  is  of  Gothic 
origin,  because  it  contains  a  Ceu*  greater  number  of  words  of  Teutonic 
origin  than  any  Philippine  language  does  of  Malay  and  Javanese."  ^^ 

How  Crawfurd  disposes  of  the  Malayan  tongues,  segregating  this 
group  victoriously  from  all  others,  has  been  previously  indicated  in  M. 
Maury's  chapter,  [ante.  pp.  79-80].  Our  purpose  is  answered  by 
publishing,  in  the  said  chapter,  proofi  that  linguistic  science  has  pro- 
gressed considerably  since  1836,  when  the  disquisition  on  the  ^^Kawi- 
sprache**  was  written ;  and  that,  while  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  is 
gratefully  accorded  the  highest  position  in  philology  as  it  stood  20 
years  ago,  it  is  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to  quote  his 
authority  as  tantamount  to  a  finality^  when  he  himself  (were  he  now 
alive)  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  as 
when,  —  to  his  honor  be  it  recognized — he  was  the  first  qualified 
critic,  out  of  France,  to  welcome  and  promote  ChampoUion-le-Jeune's 
hieroglyphical  decipherings  ;**  unappalled  himself,  if  others  were  not, 
at  the  storm  which  ignorance  and  superstition  everywhere  had  raised 
against  the  immortal  Frenchman. 

It  is  to  the  surviving  brother  that  Ideler  dedicates  his  work — 
'^  Alexandro  ab  Humboldt,  Germanorum  quotquot  fuere,  sunt,  erunt- 
que  decori  sacrum."    In  his  own  person,  the  nonogenerian  patriarch 

^1  See  also  The  Wettmituter  EevUw,  No.  xviii,  April,  1856;  London  ed..  Art  iii.  on  "  Types 
of  Mankind ;"  pp.  373-5.  In  thanking  the  reviewer  for  the  fairness  of  his  critique  upon 
our  work,  let  me  point  oat  two  orersights  contained  in  his  obliging  article:  1st — (p.  864) 
Prof.  Aga^siz  nerer  created  a  *'  Hottentot "  realm  ;  bnt  merely  included  a  Hottentot  Ftnma 
in  his  **  African"  realm  (see  Types,  p.  Ixzrii.) :  2d. — (p.  867)  by  referring,  as  I  hare  dona, 
to  Morton's  JUuttrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy  (p.  151),  he  will  find  that  the  Doctor 
wrote  '*  a  climate  as  cold  as  Ireland,"  not  Iceland:  so  that  there  remains  no  '*  double  mia 
take,"  except  the  pair  aboTC  committed  by  the  reviewer. 

*>  Idblkr,  Hermapion  (supra,  note  17) ;  chap.  XXXI,  **  Lettre  de  M.  le  Baron  Guillaume 
de  Humboldt  &  M.  Champonion." 
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of  science  seems  likely  to  realize  Flouren's  proposed  law,**  viz :  that 
the  true  length  of  human  life  should  not  fell  below  one  hundred  years: 
and  certainly  there  lives  no  man  to  whom  mankind  owe  a  more  fer 
vent  tribute  of  good  wishes.     Others  are  better  qualified  than  th€ 
present  writer  to  show  how  ceaselessly  Baron  Alexander  de  Hum- 
boldt steps  onward,  day  by  day,  as  leader  in  multitudinous  fields  of 
Natural  Science ;  but  should  Egyptology  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
his   ever-progressing  knowledge,  then  we  need,  in  order  to  plant 
some  pickets  along  the  route,  but  to  re-open  his  OasmoSf^  and  to 
peruse  some  of  Lepsius's"  and  Brugsch's  writings.** 

Nevertheless,  supposing  that  we  take  a  step  backwards  of  some  47 
years  fix)m  this  day,  when  Baron  de  Humboldt  stood  already  at  the 
meridian  of  his  glorious  life,  and  open  the  beautiM  Introduction 
with  which,  in  1810,  he  prefaced  the  "Vues  des  Cordilleras,*"  we 
perceive  how,  at  that  day — one  generation  and  a  half  ago, — he  felt 
oveijoyed  at  having  then  lived  to  witness  the  appearance  of  the  great 
French  work,  the  "Description  de  Tlfigypte,"  fruit  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  eastern  campaigns  of  1778-1800, — which  grand  folios, 
except  for  architectural  designs  of  ancient,  and  excellent  views  and 
disquisitions  of  modem  Egypt,  have,  since  Champollion*s  era,  1822- 
82,  become,  archaeologically  speaking,  almost  so  much  waste  paper. 
Yet,  at  that  time  (to  most  men  under  fifty,  in  this  our  XlXth 
century,  remote  day),  Alexander  von  Humboldt  had  already  arrived 
at  the  following  philosophical  conclusions  about  the  "  unity  of  the 
human  species." 

"Le  probl^me  de  la  premiere  population  de  TAm^rique  n'est  plus 
du  ressort  de  Thistoire,  que  les  questions  sur  Torigine  des  plantes  et 
des  animaux  et  sur  la  distribution  des  germes  organiques  ne  sont  du 
ressort  des  science  naturelles.  L'histoire,  en  remontant  aux  6poques 
les  plus  recul6es  [whichy  in  A.  D.  1810,  meant  only  to  about  1000  years 
before  Christ;  inasmuch  as  those  revelations^  on  some  3000  years  pre^ 
viously  to  the  latter  erOj  derived  since  from  the  petroglyphs  of  the  Nikj 
the  Euphrates^  and  the  Tigris^  had  not  been  dreamed  of  much  less  com- 
menced]^  nous  montre  presque  toutes  les  parties  du  globe  occupies 
par  des  hommes  qui  se  croient  aborigines,  parce  qu'ils  ignorent 
leur  filiation.    Au  milieu  d'une  multitude  de  peuples  qui  se  sont 

M  De  la  LongMU  Humame  it  de  la  quantity  de  Vie  tur  le  globe;  Paris,  12mo,  1855,  p.  86, 
fit ;  that  the  natural  length  of  animal  life  is  fire  times  the  time  it  takes  to  "  unite  the  hones 
with  their  epiphyses;"  which  process,  in  man,  takes  effect  at  about  20  years  of  age. 

U ptWt  Tranel.,  II,  pp.  124-8. 

•  Briefe  au$  jEgypten,  JEfhiopien,  J-c,  Berlin,  1852 ;  «« Vorwort" 

W  Reiieheriehte  aut  JEgyplen^  Boriin,  1855;  '*Vorwort;*'  and  Orammatiea  Demotica,  1855. 

IV  HcMDOLDT  BT  BoMPLAND,  Voyage,  Atlas  Pittoresque,  Paris,  folio,  1810. 
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sacc6d^6  vi€  m61^  les  una  aux  autrea,  il  est  impossible  de  reconnoitre 
avec  exactitude  la  premiere  base  de  la  population,  cette  couche 
primitive  au  deld.  de  laquelle  commence  le  domaine  des  traditions 
cosmogoniques. 

"Les  nations  de  TAm^rique,  ^  Texception  de  celles  qui  avoisinent 
le  cercle  polaire,  forment  une  seule  race  caract6ris^e  par  la  conforma- 
tion du  cr^ne,  par  la  couleur  de  la  peau,  par  Textr^me  raret^  de  la 
barbe,  et  par  des  cheveux  plats  et  lisses.  La  race  am^ricaine  a  des 
rapports  tres-sensibles  avec  celle  des  peuples  mongoles  qui  renferme 
les  descendans  des  Hiong-nu,  connus  jadis  sous  le  uom  de  Huns,  les 
Ealkas,  les  Kalmucks,  et  les  Bourattes.  Des  observations  r^centes 
ont  m^me  prouv6  que  non  seulement  les  habitants  k  IJnalaska,  mais 
aussi  plusieurs  peuplades  de  TAm^rique  m^ridionale,  indiquent  par  des 
caract^res  ost^ologiques  de  la  tSte,  un  passage  de  la  race  am^ricaine 
[not  across  the  Pacific  nor  the  Atlantic^  hut  in  physiological  gradatum\t 
k  la  race  mongole.  Lorsqu'on  aura  mieux  6tudi6  les  hommes  bruns 
de  TAfrique  et  cet  essaim  de  peuples  qui  babitent  Tinterieure  et  le 
nord-est  de  1* Asie,  que  des  voyageurs  syst6matiques  designent  vague- 
ment  sous  les  noms  de  Tartars  et  de  Tschoudes,  les  races  caucasienne, 
mongole,  americaine  [this  last  group  of  humanity  was  exphred  30  years 
JateTj  and  to  Baron  de  Humboldt's  satisfaction^^  by  Morton,  in  his 
^'Crania  Americana*''\,  malaje  et  n^gre  paroltront  moins  isoWes 
[Morton's  school  now  think  the  contrary  established]yet  Ton  reconnoitra, 
dans  cette  grande  famille  du  genre  humain,  un  seul  type  organique 
modifie  par  des  circonstances  qui  nous  resteront  peut-Stre  k  jamais 
inconnues."  *  *  *  "Nous  ne  connaissons  jusqu'ici  aucun  idiome  de 
FAm^rique  qui,  plus  que  les  autres,  semble  se  lier  k  un  des  groupes 
nombreux  de  langue  asiatiques,  africaines,  on  europ6ennes."^ 

Lideed,  as  the  same  illustrious  writer  says  elsewhere,®  these  dis- 
cussions, which  we  call  new.  "sur  I'unit^  de  Tesp^e  humaine  et  de 
868  deviations  d'un  type  primiti^"  and  about  the  peopling  of  America, 
agitated  the  minds  of  ite  first  Spanish  historians,  Acosta,  Ovisdo, 
Gaboia,  &c., — on  all  which  consult  the  learned  compendium  of  Dr. 

McCULLOH." 

As  a  final  illustration  of  the  eagle-eye  with  which  Humboldt  seizes 
each  discovery  of  physical  science  as  it  is  made,  the  German  and 
French  editions  of  Kosmos  itself  furnish  a  happy  instance.    The  first 

M  See  the  Baron's  oongratulatory  letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  in  Typet  of  Mankind^  pp.  xxziT-T. 

**  Vuet  det  CordilHraSy  pp.  yii-Tiii,  x. 

^  Exanun  critique  de  Vhietoire  de  la  Oiographie  du  Nbuveau  Continent  et  dee  progrie  de 
VAetronomie  nautique  aux  15^  et  16^  ei^clee,  Paris,  1S86,  I,  **  Considerations,"  pp.  6,  6. 

*>  Eeeearehee^  PhUoeophkal  and  Antiquarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Hietory  of  AwurieOf 
Baltimore,  1829,  **  Introdnotion,"  vadpeueim. 
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volume  of  the  former  appeared  in  Germany  during  April,  1843.  "II 
fut  eonsidere  (says  M.  Faye,)®  comme  Texpression  fiddle  de  V6tat  des 
sciences  physiques."  In  that  year  but  11  planets  were  known  to 
astronomers.  But,  by  1846,  on  the  issue  of  the  French  version,  M. 
Hencke,  of  Driessen,  having  discovered  another,  it  became  incumbent 
upon  its  translator  to  count  12 : — "  Mais  les  appreciations  de  M.  de 
Humboldt  n'en  ont  rcQU  aucune  atteinte ;  au  contraire,  cette  decou- 
verte  leur  apporte  une  force  nouvelle,  une  verification  de  plus."  How 
many  more  have  turned  up  since,  I  do  not  know.  Prof.  Riddell 
already  enumerated  "thirty-eight  known  asteroids,®  at  New  Orleans 
in  February  1856.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
residing  in  the  centre  of  royal  science  at  Potsdam,  is  not  at  this  hour 
more  precisely  informed  ? 

Consequently,  if  my  individual  convictions  happen  to  differ  from  the 
ethnological  doctrine  of  Baron  de  Humboldt,  I  wish  critics  to  compre- 
hend that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  disparity  existing  between 
our  respective  mental  capacities  and  attainments ;  and  whilst,  on  my 
side,  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  serves  to  increase  my  admi- 
ration, I  cannot  but  congratulate  myself  that, — ^however  other  great 
authorities  may  be  found  to  agree  with,  or  to  contradict  him,  on  the 
question  of  human  monogenism  or  polygenism — in  rejecting  "myths," 
"fiction,"  and  "pretended  tradition,"  I  find  myself  merely  and 
implicitly  following  in  the  wake  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

So  high,  indeed,  is  my  individual  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
Humboldt,  that,  in  the  present  essay,  my  part  chiefly  confines  itself 
to  setting  forth  his  ethnological  opinions  in  juxtaposition  to  other 
great  men's ;  leaving  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  side  on  which  scientific  truth  holds  the  preponde- 
rance. With  the  ethics,  said  to  be  involved  in  such  problem,  I  do 
not  particularly  concern  myself:  my  own  notions  in  this  matter 
being  similar  to  those  of  my  lamented  collaborator  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Patterson;"  viz:  that,  inasmuch  as  the  religious  dogma  of  man- 
kind's Unity  of  origin  has  never  yet  instigated  the  different  races 
of  men  to  act  toward  each  other  like  "brothers,"  it  might  still 
occur,  in  a  distant  future,  that,  when  the  antagonistic  doctrine  of 
IHversity  shall  be  recognized  as  attesting  one  of  Nature's  organic 
laws,  such  change  of  theory  may  possibly  superinduce  some  altera- 
tion of  practice;  and  then  that  men  of  distinct  lineages  may  become, 
as  I  desire,  more  really-Awiwane  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  If  under 
the  monogenistic  hypothesis,  mankind  cannot  well  be  worse  off 

*>  Coimott  Tr.  ed.,  1846,  ''ATerUssement  do  Traduotenr,"  pp.  iii. 

*  AddrtM  read  h^fort  the  New  OrUaru  Academy  of  Sciencea,  1856,  p.  2. 

**  **  Mmnoir  of  Samuel  George  MortoD,"  l^et  of  Mankind,  pp.  li-liL 
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than  they  are  now,  some  hopes  of  eventual  melioration  may,  per- 
haps, be  indulged  in,  by  sustainers  of  the  polygenistic  point  of  view. 

Humboldt's  language  on  this  question  admits  of  no  equivoque. — 
"  But,  in  my  opinion,  more  powerful  reasons  militate  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  fpecies.*'  *  *  *  «in  sustaining  the  unity  of 
the  human  speeieSj  we  reject,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  dis- 
tressing distinction  of  superior  and  of  inferior  races:"  —  and  he 
terminates  by  citing  his  brother's  beautiful  aphorism" — "*An  idea 
that  reveals  itself  athwart  history,  whilst  extending  daily  its  salutary 
empire,  an  idea  which,  better  than  any  other,  proves  the  fact  so  often 
contested,  but  still  oftener  misunderstood,  of  the  general  perfecti- 
bility of  the  species,  is  the  idea  of  humanity.'" 

I  am  unconscious,  certainly,  of  a  disposition  to  deny  the  historical 
fact  last  indicated;  neither  do  I  question  the  improvableness  of  every 
race  of  man,  each  in  the  ratio  of  its  own  grade  of  organization,  nor 
doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  modem  belief  wherever  it 
can  be  implanted :  but,  not  on  that  account  do  I  consider  a  Toitnar 
nian^  a  Fuegian^  a  Kalmukj  an  Orang-benuaj  or  a  Bechuana^  to 
descend  from  the  same  blood  lineage  as  the  noblest  of  living 
Teutons:  —  whose  loftiness  of  soul  gives  utterance  to  an  "idea," 
such  as  that  which  no  education  could  instil  into  the  brains  of  the 
above-named  five,  among  many  other  races.  The  very  idea  itself 
is  purely  "  Caucasian ;"  and  as  such,  together  with  true  civilization, 
serves  the  more  strongly  to  mark  distinctions  of  mental  organism, 
amongst  the  various  groups  of  historical  humanity. 

To  the  second  proposition,  recognizing,  with  De  Gtobineau,*  and 
with  Pott,®^  the  existence  of  ^^  superior  and  of  inferior  races'*  as 
simply  a  fact  in  nature,  I  will  submit  some  objections  as  we  proceed: 
at  the  same  time  that  I  can  perceive  nothing  "  depressing,*'  "  cheer- 
less," Or  "  distressing,"  in  any  fact,  humanly  comprehensible,  of  the 
Creator's  laws,  inscrutable  to  human  reason  though  they  may  yet  be. 

But  it  is  the  accuracy  of  the  first  assei*tion,  viz:  "the  unity  of  the 
human  species/*  that,  without  some  ventilation  of  the  Baron's  pre- 
cise meaning,  I  cannot  accept;  for  the  same  reasons  which,  in  the 
Parisian  discussion  before  alluded  to  («wpra,  p.  404),  M.d'Eicli thai 
adduces  in  his  report  to  the  Soditi  JSthnologique. 

And  here,  in  order  to  meet  ungenerous  or  misapplied  criticism, 

«  A.  DB  Humboldt,  Co9mo$,  French  ed. ;  I,  pp.  428,  480;  and  p.  579,  note  48;  quoting 
W.  de  Humboldt,  On  the  Kawi  tongue^  m,  p.  426.  Compare  00^9  tramL,  I,  pp.  852,  858  ; 
with  Sabine 9,  pp.  851,  855-4. 

*  Inigaliti  det  Racee  humainu  (snpra,  p.  188). 

^  Die  UngleichheU  moMehUeher  Ra99m  hauptfSehlieh  9om  Sjmichwi999n9€kqftHehen  Stand- 
punkte,  &o. — Halle,  8to,  1858. 
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let  me  mention,  once  for  all,  that,  wherever  memory  recalls  to  mind 
a  given  writer  who,  in  the  printed  emission  of  his  thoughts,  has 
sustained  views  bearing  directly  on  a  theme  before  me  (of  sufficient 
merit  to  demand  re-perusal),  it  is  my  habit  always  to  reproduce  his 
ideas  in  his  own  words,  in  preference  to  ^ving  those  ideas  as  my 
own.    Apart  from  literary  honesty  (the  violation  of  which  is  looked 
upon  by  most  litterateurs  as  a  venial  offence),  there  accrues  positive 
advantage  from  such  practice;  because,  "a  motion  being  seconded," 
the  reader  is  thereby  presented  with  two  or  more  men's  opinions  in 
lieu  of  one.    It  is  to  the  late  Letronne  I  owe  this  system.     Calling 
one  day  upon  him,  in  1845,  at  the  Archives^  in  Paris,  to  ask  for  some 
information   relative  to  his  Cour%  (TarchSolagie  Sgyptienne^  at  the 
College  de  France,  where  my  attendance  was  ever  punctual,"  he 
continued,  during  our  long  interview,  to  tumble  down,  from  his 
well-stocked  library,  work  after  work,  whence,  whilst  talking,  he 
made  frequent  extracts.     Struck  with  his  incessant  laboriousness, 
curiosity  bade  me  observe,  that  the  subject  must  be  very  important, 
to  require  so  many  references.     "Au  contraire,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^tr^  insignifiiant :  c*est  que  j'ai  &  faire  une  petite  r^ponse  k  M, 
♦  *  *,  de  I'lnstitut."    To  my  remark,  that,  for  such  purpose,  there 
hardly  needed  so  much  expenditure  of  time  and  fittigue  on  the  part 
of  a  Letronne,  he  favored  me  with  the  following  characteristic 
observation.   Said  he,  in  effect — whenever  he  happened  to  remember 
that  an  author,  ancient  or  modern,  had  treated  on  the  topic  in  hand, 
he  always  quoted  him — ^Ist,  because  this  process  established  such 
author's  priority;    2d,  because  it  proved  that  he  (Letronne)  was 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  such  subject:  and, — ^when  I  sug- 
gested that  he  might,  in  consequence,  be  deemed,  by  strangers,  to 
be  a  mere  compiler— he  broke  forth  with,  ^^  Compilateur !    If  I  had 
nothing  new  to  say,  over  and  above  all  these  citations,  why  should  I 
unite f**     This  lesson,  I  trust,  was  not  lost  upon  me;  wherefore  my 
extracts  are  continued. 

"M.  Schcelcher*  [one  of  the  members,  no  less  than  the  most  cele- 
brated of  French  abolitionists]  has,  moreover,  told  you  himself  that 
he  professes  the  principle  (let  us  rather  say  the  dogma)  of  the  equal- 
ity, complete  and  absolute,  of  the  human  races.  To  him,  in  view 
of  this  great  faith  of  unity ^  all  shades,  gradations,  distinctions,  which 
may  exist  between  different  races,  are  as  if  they  were  not  He  does 
not  precisely  deny  them ;  but  he  attenuates  them  as  much  as  possible, 
he  leaves  them  in  the  shade,  he  takes  no  account  of  them." 

"  Olia  ^yptiaca.  Dedication,  and  pp.  16,  28-4,  26.  77. 

"  Author,  amid  Tarioos  worits,  of  a  Tery  correct  estimate  of  modem  Egypt,  as  it  appeared 
poUUcally  about  1844,  and  sociall/  to  the  present  hour. 
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"We  do  not  fear,"  then  comments  M.  d'Eiehthal,  "to  reproach 
our  colleague  with  exaggerations  of  this  doctrine.  His  opinions,  if 
taken  in  all  their  rigor  [why  not,  primd  ftMeifj  those  of  Humboldt 
also],  would  attain  to  nothing  less  than  the  annihilatian  of  ethnology 
itself;  because  ethnology  is  but  the  classification  of  races  according 
to  the  characteristical  differences  that  distinguish  them.  Effitce  or 
throw  aside  these  differences,  and  the  name  of  ethnological  science 
has  no  longer  any  meaning.  Even  the  question  at  this  moment 
occupying  us  ceases  to  possess  any  value !  All  human  races  being 
supposed  to  be  one^  every  discussion,  relative  to  those  characters 
which  might  distinguish  them,  becomes  ipso  faeto  superfluous." 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  M.  d'Eichthal's  argument,  the  dilemma 
is  well  put  Where,  in  fact,  can  be  the  utility  of  ethnolo^cal  in- 
quiries, if  (say,  in  America)  we  set  forth  with  an  Anglicized  Hebrew 
myth — ^which  has  become  metamorphosed,  amongst  Indo-European 
nations,  into  traditionary  credence  as  to  fact — that  all  mankind 
descend,  in  a  straight  line,  from  "a  single  pair"?  Except  as 
orthodox  repellets  of  free  investigation,  the  unity-men  have  really 
no  place  in  ethnological  science ;  unless,  with  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, they  use  the  term  "unity"  in  a  philosophical  (or  "parliament- 
ary") sense,  and  not  in  the  one  currentiy  understood  by  theologers. 


PART  L 

To  ascertain  the  likelihood  of  the  stability  of  such  views,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  classify  the  acceptations  in  which  different  authors 
use  the  term  "  Unity,"  as  applicable  to  Mankind,  into  three  cate- 
gories, viz:  — 

A. — Unity  as  a  theolo^cal  dogma. 

B.  —  Unity  as  a  zoological  fact. 

C.  —  Unity  as  a  moral,  or  metaphysical,  doctrine. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  (A  and  B),  it  is  not  often  easy  to 
separate,  into  just  proportions,  the  value  attached  to  either  by  many 
able  writers, — so  completely  have  they  fused  these  two  distinct  ideas 
into  one  mass.  The  majority,'  setting  forth  with  a  preconceived 
notion  (derived  fix)m  an  early  education  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  moral  courage  to  analyze,  still  more  rarely  to  shake  off),  that  all 
the  races  of  men  descend  fr^m  a  primordial  male  and  female  pair, 
misnamed  in  English  "  Adam  and  Eve,"^  have,  oftien  unconsciously, 

^  Hfbrew  Text,  Otmnt  II,  28.     Here  oeeor  two  dittinet  words,  (of  whieh  ^e  eontratt  if 
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• 

perceived  in  nature  nothing  but  the  reflex  of  their  own  menta! 
assumption ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  seized  only  upon  analogies 
confirmatory  of  their  own  sentimental  bias ;  discarding  altogether, 
or  leaving  out  of  sight,  those  natural  and  historical  facts  that  mili- 
tate against  it. 

Foremost  and  highest,  if  not  perhaps  the  earliest,  among  these, 
stand  two  contemporaries,  Blumenbach''^  and  Zimmermann;  the 
former  of  whom  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  founder  of  anthro- 
pological science,  as  well  as  of  cranioscopy.  The  latter  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  who  established  correct  principles  of 
animal  geographical  distribution. 

It  is  not,  however  (as  usually  supposed),  in  his  large  Decades 
Cfraniorumj  that  Blumenbach  gave  free  utterance  to  his  opinions. 
These  are  contained  in  sundry  duodecimos,  some  of  which  haTO 
passed  through  three  improved  editions.  Those  that  I  first  read 
belonged  once  to  Cuvier,  and  were  indicated  to  me  by  the  accom- 
plished Librarian  of  the  Musium  d'Htstoire  Naturelle^  my  friend  M. 
Lemercier.  The  following  extract  sums  up  his  argument  upon 
human  "Unity,"'*  which  he  had  previously  formulated  into  a  doc- 
trine— "  Unica  saltern  eft  totiu8  generis  humani  Species.**  His  opening 
sentence  sufficiently  establishes  the  mental  preoccupations  I  have 
signalized  above. 

"  Ardua  quidem,  sed  cum  ad  vindicandam  Sacri  codicis  fidem,  turn 
ob  lucem  quam  universse  generis  humani  imo  et  reliquee  naturali 
historiae  impertit,  utilissima  et  dignissima  disquisitio.  Malitia  qui- 
dem, negligentia  et  novitatis  stucUum  posteriori  opinioni  favebant. 
Plures  erim  humani  generis  species  inde  a  Juliani  Imperatoris  tem- 
poribus  {Opera,  p.  192)  iis  egregie  arridebant  [».«.,  Symon  Tyssot, 

effaced  in  king  James*  Tersion)  for  *'  man,"  vii :  A-DaM  and  AISA :  whilst  again  the  female 
AISAaH,  just  formed  oat  of  *<the-red-man'8"  rib,  does  not  receive  the  name  of  KAaiUaH 
(/f/«)  —  vulgaricfe  KAaVaH,  and  still  more  vulgarly  "  Ere"  in  English  —  until  Chap.  Ill,  t. 
20.     See  some  mythological  analogies  in  Tifpea  of  Mankind^  pp.  563,  578. 

n  With  exquisite  taste,  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  has  resuscitated  the  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  German,  and,  flanked  on  a  medallion  by  that  of  his  successor  Dr.  Morton, 
it  adorns  that  beautiful  and  truly-scientific  work*  Crania  Britanniea,  London,  185&;  the 
first  decade  of  which  I  owe  to  its  author's  kind  regard.  Appertaining  properly  to  the 
tpSdalitit  of  our  collaborators  Dr.  Meigs  and  Prof.  Leidy,  I  reftrain  ftrom  comments  on  a 
great  book  which,  vindicating  the  rights  of  Anatomy  to  priority  of  respect  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  will  do  good  service  in  rescuing  ethnology  from  a  too-exclusive  reliance  upon 
Philology, — as  understood,  I  mean  to  say,  by  Anglo-German  monogenists ;  but  not  when,  as 
in  M.  Maury's  chapter  I  of  this  volume,  it  is  shown  how  perfectly  true  philology  attains  to 
the  same  philosophical  results  as  all  other  sciences  bearing  upon  man. 

n  Blumenbach,  De  Omerit  Bumani  varietaU  nativa,  Gottingss,  1781 ;  pp.  81,  47, — this 
being  the  2d  edition  of  a  paper  printed  5  years  previously ;  and  afterwards  considerably 
enlarged  and  altered  in  a  8d  edition,  GottingsB,  1795. 
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and  Voltaire]  quorum  Sacri  codicis  fidem  suspectam  reddere  intere- 
rat  Facilius  porro  erat  CBthiopes  aut  America  imberbes  incolas 
primo  statim  intuitu  pro  diversis  speciebus  habere,  quam  in  corporis 
humani  structuram  inquirere,  anatomicos  et  itinerum  numerosos 
auctores  consulere,  horumque  fidem  aut  levitatem  studiose  perpen- 
dere,  e  naturalis  historiae  universo  ambitu  parallela  conferre  exempla, 
tumque  demum  judicium  ferre  varietatis  caussas  scrutari.  Ita  v.  c. 
fiimoBus  ille  Thbophrastus  Paracelsus  (lepidum  caput !)  primus  ni 
fallor  capere  non  potuit  quomodo  Amerieant^  ut  reliqui  hominis  ab 
Adamo  genus  ducere  possunt,  ideoque  ut  brevi  se  expediret  negotio 
duos  Adamos  a  Deo  creates  statuit,  Asiaticum  alterum,  alteram 
Americanum  (De  phtlosaph.  oceulen.  1. 1)." 

From  the  profound  "  Theology  of  Nature"  by  my  venerable  Mend 
M.  Hercule  Straus-Durckheim,^*  whose  long  researches  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  vindicate  Creative  Power 
from  vulgar  anthropomorphous  assimilations,  I  learn  that: — '^As 
concerns  zoology,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  classifiers — among 
whom  LiNNiBUS,  who  is  with  reason  considered  the  true  founder  of 
science,  beyond  all  distinguished  himself— were  equally  unable  to 
employ  other  than  exterior  characteristics ;  and  therefore,  soon  per- 
ceiving that  these  data  were  insufficient,  the  successors  of  Linnjbus, 
and  of  BuFFON,  adhered  to  seeking  the  veritable  principles  of  this 
science  in  the  study  of  the  Anatomy,  and  of  the  Physiology  of 
animals,  which  alone  could  make  them  known.  It  is  thus  that 
Daubenton,  collaborator  of  Buffon,  and  Blumenbach,  pupil  of  the 
illustrious  LiNN-BUS,  were  the  first  to  cling  to  the  study  of  these  two 
sciences,  in  order  to  make  them  the  basis  of  Zoology ;  a  study  which 
our  celebrated  Cuviee  afterwards  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  his  Legans  d'Anatomie  comparie:  that  work  which 
forms,  since  its  publication  in  1805,  the  fundamental  basis,  not 
merely  of  all  works  of  Anatomy  and  comparative  physiology  that 
have  subsequently  appeared,  but  likewise  that  of  all  treatises  on 
Zoology,  properly  so-called,  which  discuss  the  classification  of 
animals.  *  *  *  It  was  he  (Linn-sus)  who  created  nomenclature  and 

n  It  is  to  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  nererthelesB,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  orthodoxy 
owes  the  best  proofs  of  the  oolonisation  of  Ameriea  by  lineal  desoendants  of  Adam  and 
Eto.  In  1650,  R.  Menasseh  printed  his  "Spee  Israelis,"  in  whioh,  following  the  monstrons 
fables  of  Mohtisini,  he  disooTered  tme  Indian  Jews  npon  the  Cordilleras !  (Babvaqb, 
But,  and  ReUg.  of  the  Jem,  transl.  Taylor;  London,  foL  1708;  pp.  470^^7).  The  He- 
brews, howoTer,  have  settled  in  many  parts  of  Ameriea  since ;  erer  preserving  their  dis- 
tinctness firom  an  races,  white,  negro,  aboriginal  Indian,  or  Sinico-mongol :  the  most 
cnrions  instance  being  cited  by  DaTis  (Orama  Britamuea,  p.  8,  note)  in  the  Israelitish 
colony  at  Antioguia,  near  Bogoti. 

v«  Thiotogie  de  la  JftUure,  Paris,  Sro,  8  toIs.  (ohes  I'aateor,  Bne  des  Foes^s-Saini-l^ctor, 
14)  — 1862;  in,  pp.  247-8. 

28 
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stvK*  ill  natural  liistory,  giving  to  each  species  two  names;  one, 
inoro  part'u-uliirly  substantive,  forming  its  generic  Name;  and  the 
si'(!onil,  u<ljorlivu,  inilicuting  the  Species,  and  constituting  its  specific 
Nanu*/*  It  becomes  in  consequence  unnecessary,  after  this  historical 
sketch,  for  us  to  begin  earlier  than  the  lifetime  of  the  Gottingen 
philosopher. 

To  JJlumenbaeh,  however,  the  action  of  ^^climate'  was  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  "five  varieties"  he  distinguishes  in  man. 
He  believed  that,  "homines  nigri  subinde  albescunt!"  also,  "et  albi 
e  contra  nigrescunt!"''^  At  a  later  date,  he  fortified  this  view  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "Ueber  die  Negem  insbesondre;"'®  compiled  chiefly 
from  English  emancipation-sources,  and  sustaining  the  perfectibility 
of  negro  races,  with  specimens  of  their  poetry  and  literary  works, 
on  the  well-known  system  of  the  benevolent  Abb6  Gregoire. 

Very  similar  are  the  opinions  of  Zimmermann,"  although  advo- 
cated far  more  from  the  naturalist  than  the  theological  point  of 
view.  "WTiilflt  he  struggles  to  indicate  the  narrow  geographical  cir- 
cumscription of  the  range  of  most  mammifers,  he  attributes  to  di- 
mat4^  aliment,  &c.,  such  wondrous  powers,  that,  according  to  him, 
A  kgeH€L,  through  transplantation,  might,  in  some  generations,  become 
::inied  into  a  wolf!  Next  applying  these  principles  to  man,  Zim- 
ziermann  attempts  to  show  how  color  is  changed  by  climate,  heat 
T:»iucing  negroes  and  cold  Esquimaux;  cites  the  old  traveller 
Bcajamiu,  of  Tudela,  for  Jews  turning  black  in  Abyssinia;"^  and 
cn^iiis  a  story  related  by  Caldanus,  how  once  he  saw,  at  Venice,  a 
i^^rro  who,  brought  there  in  childhood,  had,  in  his  old  age,  become 
teC«w««A/''    Thus:  "The  white  man  can  become  black,  and  the 

«  '.y  oL  *2d  ed.,  pp.  66,  69,  72:— 8d  ed.,  p.  61  seq. 

^  FiouBACH,  Beytroffi  xur  NaiurgtaekkhU^  Gottingen,  12mo,  in  two  parts,  1806,  1811 ; 

ZcciogkB  Geographies  quadrupedum  domieilia  et  migrationet,  4 to,  Lugduni  Bnta- 
1777:  of  which  I  use  the  French  translmtion— «*  Zoologie  G^ographique,  U  article, 
-■^nmmi:*  Cwd,  8to.  17S4;  pp.  44.  181,  186,  189-90. 

*  *  5<^  oa  the  /Vi<«*«,  "Types  of  Mankind,"  pp.  122-3.    That  the^e  people  are  merely 

t^iMS  aborigines,  conTerted  to  a  peendo-Jadaism,  may  now  be  Terifie<i  through  their 

(Of.  LuaBTBi,  Vvgmge  m  AhgnrnU,  1889-48;  Atlas  fol.— ••  Urite,  femme  Feln- 

^  de  40  an8*'^whose  raoe  is  identieal  with  those  of  many  other  non-Jewish  nations 

,  m  the  same  excellent  work).     Besides,  Renan  has  abolished  any  imagined  philolo- 

^/WMCtMB*  in  the  clause,  that  the  speech  of  these  FaldtyAn  "n'a  rien  «ie  s^mitique" 

j^^ft  Shiitiquit,  pp.  811-2).    Compare,  also,  AaiTOiNa  d'Abbapib,  Letter  to 

ta  ilW  "/Wadka.  Jw*  d'Abyssime  (8  Not.  1844):  Ce  type  existe  chei  les  Agaw 

m  ^^»eo,  et  ches  les  Bidama.    B  nous  est  impossible  de  le  ramener  an  type 

■ciM  M«  Falacha  est  la  mtaie  qua  eelle  qui  Tient  de  s*4tcindre  dans  le  Dembya.'' 

*  4  iU-  »  i7e.yraphie,  Paris,  Jmllet,  1845;  pp.  44,  72. 

last  oentory  on  these  subjects,  eren  by  physicians,  may  be  ^een  in 
Trait4  de  la  conlenr  de  la  pmu  kymmnt  en  g4n4ral,  de  celle  dee 
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black  on  the  contrary  white,  and  this  change  is  again  carried  on 
through  the  difierent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold" — his  conclusion 
being  that  '^  man,  possessing  himself  thus  little  by  little  of  all  cli- 
mates, becomes,  through  their  influence,  here  a  Georgian,  there  a 
negro,  elsewhere  an  Eskimau !" 

Next  in  order  should  follow  Lawrence,  could  one  readily  seize 
(through  the  variations  of  theory  manifest  in  different  editions  of 
his  work)  what  are  the  real  stand-points  of  genius  so  versatile.  He 
has  the  Protean  faculty  of  saying  one  thing  and  believing  another, 
interchangeably ;  and  may  be  quoted  either  on  the  unity  or  diversity 

D^gres  en  particotier,  et  die  to  m4tamorphoi4  d'nne  de  oes  oonlenn  dans  Tautre,  soit  d«  naU- 
Banoe,  Boit  accidentellement,"  bj  M.  Lb  Cat,  Doctor,  &o.,  Amsterdam,  8yo,  1766.  No 
physiologist,  liowerer,  disputes  that  diteate  will,  more  or  less  temporarily,  change  the  color 
of  the  skin.  There  are  albino  negroes  as  well  as  while  elephants,  raccoons,  deer,  or  mice. 
On  these  points,  by  far  the  most  powerful  argnment  is  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell's  anni- 
hilating review  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  yariety  of  complexion  and  figure  in  the 
homan  species;  by  the  Rot.  Dr.  S.  8.  Smith,  of  Princeton  Coll.,  N.  J.,  1810"^ published, 
in  four  admirable  articles,  in  the  Philadelphia  *<  Portfolio,'*  Sto,  1814;  toL  It.,  8d  series. 
See  particularly,  pp.  2&-dl,  259-271,  «<the  case  of  Henry  Moss." 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  discussions  in  which  none  but  physiologists  are  entitled 
to  respectful  attention,  let  me  refer  those  dedrous  of  enlightenment  to  the  great  work  of 
Dr.  Prospir  Lucas  (TraitS  phUotcphique  et  pkytiologifu«  de  VhiridUi  nalurUU,  Paris,  1847, 
2  Tols.  8to)  for  erery  example,  throughout  the  range  of  animate  nature,  bearing  upon  the 
laws  of  **Inniiti  and  HftidiU  in  the  procreation  of  the  rital  mechanism.** 

The  most  recent,  no  less  than  the  most  brilliant,  American  writer  of  the  day  on  "  Human 
Physiology,  statical  and  dynamical"  (New  Tork,  1866,  pp.  665-^80),  seems  to  me  still  to 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  wppond  action  of  « climate"  on  the  coloration  of  the  human 
sidn;  and  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Drapir's  CTer-scientific  language  has  given  rise  to  pitiftil 
absurdities  like  those  put  forth  in  an  article  appropriately  entitled  "  The  Cooking  of  Men" 
(Harper^t  Magaxinty  Oct.,  1866),  it  may  be  well  to  counterbalance  such  exaggerations  of  his 
high  authority  by  the  following  paragraph  of  a  physiologist  certainly  not  less  eminent.  Dm. 
8aml.  Gxo.  Morton  says  {JUuatrated  SjftUm  9f  Human  Anaiomff^  S^Hoial,  Omeralt  emd 
Microecopic^  Philadelphia,  1849,  p.  161):  <*It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  climate  alone  is 
capable  of  producing  all  those  diyersities  of  complexion  so  remarkable  in  the  human  races. 
A  very  few  facts  may  suffice  to  show  that  such  cannot  be  the  case.  Thus,  the  negroes  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  are  among  the  blackest  people  on  the  earth,  Hto  in  a  dimate  at 
cold  as  that  of  Ireland;  while  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  who  lire  in  tropical  Asia,  are  of  a 
brown  and  oUtc  complexion.  It  is  remarked,  by  Humboldt,  that  the  American  tribes  of 
the  equinoctial  region  hare  no  darker  skin  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
8o  also  the  Puelch^  of  the  Magellanic  plains,  beyond  the  flfty«fifth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, are  absolutely  darker  than  Abipones,  Tobas,  and  other  tribes,  who  are  many  d^prees 
nearer  the  equator.  Agun,  the  CharruaSt  who  inhabit  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are 
almost  black,  whilst  the  Ouayoas,  under  the  line,  are  among  the  fairest  of  the  Amtricaa 
tribes.  Finally,  not  to  multiply  examples,  those  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race  which  haTe 
become  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  in  both  heBuspheree,  although  their  descendants 
haTe  been  for  centuries,  and  in  Africa  for  many  centuries,  exposed  to  the  most  actiTO 
influences  of  climate,  hare  noTer,  in  a  solitary  instance,  exhibited  the  transformation  from 
the  Caucasian  to  a  negro  complexion.  They  become  darker,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  change  is  arrested.  Climate  modifies  the  human  eomplexiony  but  is  far  fhmi 
being  the  cause  of  it." 
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side,  accordingly  as  we  stamble  upon  a  given  edition  of  his  learned 
and  nsefiil  book.  In  the  one  before  me,^  I  find  this  conclusion: 
*^5thly.  That  the  human  species,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  cow, 
sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  is  nngh;  and  tiiat  all  tiie  difierences  which  it 
exhibits,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  varieties."  Alas !  I  fear  that 
if  the  unitg  of  mankind  cannot  be  sustained  upon  better  zoological 
or  analogical  grounds  than  this  supposed  singleness  of  species  of 
cows,  sheep,  horses,  or  even  pigs,  there  are  but  few  naturalists,  at 
the  present  day,  who  do  not  take  an  opposite  view. 

A  long  list  of  minor  writers  on  man,  exclusive  of  numerous 
theological  dilettanti-^f  less  importance  than  the  Abb6  Fr^re"  or 
the  Abbi  Migne® — might  here  be  introduced,  before  reaching  Eus^be 
de  Salles"  at  Marseilles,  Hollard^  of  Geneva,  or  Ward^  in  London 
— all  of  whom,  setting  out  with  preconceived  determination  to  vin- 
dicate the  parental  claims  of  <<Adam  and  Eve,"  enter  ^o  facto 
into  the  category  above  distinguished  by  the  letter  A. 

The  whole  of  tiiese  authors,  great  or  small,  merge  into  Prichard, 
—whose  profound  bibliogn^hical  knowledge  and  unsurpassed  in- 
dustiy  constitute  at  once  the  aljlha  and  omega  of  all  that  may  survive 
the  criticism  of  advancing  science,  in  the  above-named  books.  In 
our  **  Types  of  Mankind,"  what  my  collaboi*ator,  Dr.  Nott,  and 
myself  deemed  to  be  this  revered  ethnographer's  fallacies,  has 
already  been  pointed  out  By  omitting  to  bestow  adequate  conside- 
ration on  *^  permanence  of  type,"  when  all  materials  were  within  his 
reach.  Dr.  Prichard  exposed  the  vital  error  of  his  system,  leaving  to 
Dr.  Morton  the  honors  <tf  tiie  field.  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  departed  greatness^  except  to  consecrate  those  of  both  men 
in  fbnereal  urns  of  equal  grandeur.  Mr.  Edwin  Norris's  new  and 
beautifhl  edition^is  embellished,  and  in  philology  usefully  extended, 
by  tlus  learned  gentieman's  notes.  The  ending  sentence,  on  the 
final  page,  discloses  the  only  yltixmaltum  of  Prichard's  doctrine  that 
now  concerns  us.    It  seems  like  the  last  vestige  of  dogmatical  bias 

•  LmlMMi  m  PAytMyy,  Zoois§Pf  smi  iis  Nmimrmi  iKilory  ^  Man;  I  toL  8to,  London, 
1819;  wmpsn  p.  Ml  with  648. 

•  iWij^iw  *  to  PkOtmpkk  AfMRMn,  Pirii»  1888|  pp.  78-89:— and  L'ffomtM  eotmu 
pmUBhiMm,  Pirii»  1888;  II»  pp.  196^  806-821. 

•  lH§H%m^k%  di  rJMhMyriyJto  modmm,  ito,  doabto  edonm,  Parto,  1858,  pp.  1927!  Its 
onlj  merit  oondatt  in  (he  repabUestioii,  by  waj  of  introdiwtoTy,  of  IVOmaliub  d'Hallot's 
fxoelltnt  iUmmtt  i'Btkmgrtipkis, 

■  Ski.  (M.  dm  Bmm  Hwmwjmm^  Im  PMksephk  Stktopr^pkiqm,  Paris.  12mo,  1849;  pp. 
896-99. 
H  £h  rEmm  H  im  Awn  ffwrnMbm,  Pari%  ISbm^  1868;  last  page. 

•  Tkt  Kkimrmi Sktar^  ^MsMU,  Landau,  12mo,  1849;  p.  7;  Ae. 

•PmiOBABDi  MfiirvilfiMofy^ira^adltad  1^  Idwin  Norris»  Esq.,  London,  Bamite^  2 
▼dis.  8fo^  1864;  H,  p.  714. 
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which  its  upright  penman  did  not  live  to  modify  or  efface :  "We  are 
entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion  that  all  human  races  are 
of  one  species  and  one  femily." 

Not  in  any  sense  derived  from  theological  formularies,  however, 
does  Alexander  von  Humboldt  understand  the  term  "unity"  as 
classified  under  our  letter  A.  No  such  idea  can  be  found  through- 
out the  eleven  pages  of  Cosmos  devoted  to  the  "  human  species  "  as  a 
component  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  paragraph  that 
heads  this  essay  {ubi  supra)y  Humboldt  expressly  repudiates  mythsj 
fiction^  and  pretended  tradition.  Let  us  inquire  whether  the  Baron's 
definition  of  this  word  should  find  a  place  with  letter  B. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  must ;  because  the  phrase  "  unity  of  the 
human  species^**  preceding  and  following  the  declaration  of  the  great 
physiologist  John  Miiller,  viz :  that  "  human  races  are  the  forms  of 
an  unique  species,"  ^  necessarily  implies  connection  with  the  termi- 
nology of  Natural  History.  Such,  I  find,  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
Baron's  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Zeune,  understands  the  same  pas- 
sage— "The  expression,  *  unity  of  the  human  race,' has  been  vari- 
ously misunderstood,  and  referred  to  the  so-called  unity,  or  descent 
from  a  single  human  pair.  But  the  honored  author  did  not  mean 
the  world-historical  unity,  but  the  natural-historical  unity;  that  is, 
the  prolific  perpetuation  of  the  different  human  races,  so  that  their 
hybrids  can  again  cohabit  finitfuUy  with  each  other ;  and  not  like 
allied  genera  [groups],  such  as  the  horse  and  ass,  wolf  and  dog,  pro- 
duce sterile  hybrids,  like  mules  [cavaline-asses]  and  wolf-dog  [lu- 
pine-hound], which  can  only  propagate  themselves  through  the  parent 
stock."  He  remarks,  besides,  "  To  draw  the  origin  of  the  different 
human  races  from  one  single  man  is  absurd  and  impossible.  These 
races  exist  independently  one  frt)m  another  since  the  oldest  times. 
Which  was  the  most  ancient  it  is  impossible  to  say.""  80  also,  still 
more  recently,  does  Owen,"  whose  anatomical  authority  is  to  none 
inferior,  conclude  that — "Man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  genus,  the 
sole  representative  of  his  order;" — almost  the  words  of  Blumenbach, 
echoed  by  eminent  naturalists  for  three  consecutive  generations; 
especially  by  those  who  with  Cuvier,"  De  Blainville,"  Qervais,"  and 

**  Cotmotf  Fr.  ed.,  i.  p.  426;  and  infra, 

*  ifber  SchadeWildung  tur  fnittn  BegrHndung  der  Menekenrauen,  Berlin,  1846. 

*  Newspaper  report  of  Lectare  on  AnthropokUB  before  the  BriHtk  A»90€iaiitm  for  tkt  Ad' 
vaneement  of  Science ;  session  of  1864. 

**  Gbittith's  transl.,  I,  London,  p.  129. 
^  Oetiographie^  Mammiflre»t  Primates;  4to.,  1841. 

*■  Troie  r^gnea  de  la  Nature,  HitU  NaL  dee  Mammifhrte,  4to.,  Pazifl,  1864;  Ire.  partie,  pp. 
7-8 
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Chenu,*  have  discosBed  more  recently  the  points  of  resemblance,  or 
of  disparity,  existing  between  the  BimaneB  and  the  Quadrumane$. 
Their  nnited  results  will  be  passed  under  review  in  the  second  divi- 
sion of  our  essay. 

Nevertheless^  Morton^  and  Agaasia**— accounted  by  celebrated 
naturaUstSi  anatomists,  eranioeeopists,  palsMmtologists,  and  ethnogra 
phers,  to  possess  a  weighty  voice  in  the  premises,  have  not  been  able 
to  recoodle  the  tenn  **  species,"  as  a]^ed  customarily  (and  as  I 
think,  too  loosely)  to  mankind,  with  the  rigorous  use  of  this  word  in 
more  broadly-marked  departments  of  Katural  ffistxny. 

Dr.  Meigs's,  Pro£  Leidy's,  Dr.  Kott's,  contributions  to  the  present 
volume  cover  the  ground  oi  debate  on  a  point  which,  in  its  bearings 
upon  mankind,  eadi  writer  has  studied  as  profoundly  as  any  ethno- 
logist living.  For  my  individual  part,  I  follow  my  master  in  arch8&- 
ology,  Letronne ;  who,  in  1845,  commenced  his  first  lesson  to  our 
crowded  Egyptian  class,  at  Paris,  with  the  sentence—*^  Messieurs ! 
avant  tout,  commen^ons  par  nous  entendre  sur  des  terme9  .*"  because, 
until  the  precise  limit  of  the  dedgnation  '^  species ''  becomes  abso- 
lutely defined,  or  even  conventionally  agreed  upon,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  prudent  to  suspend  its  fbrther  obtrusion  into  Anthropology. 

A  naturalist  of  repute  has  remarked — ^^  The  Germans  themselves, 
whose  terminology  did  possess  the  fault  of  being  so  vague,  now 
aspire  to  exactitude  of  language.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  definitions  of  naturalists  have  an  aJmhUe  value,  that  is  not  pos- 
rible  in  human  sdences;  but  they  have  at  least  a  precise  value. 
JSverybo^  [T]  now-a-days  knows  what  is  understood  by  the  words 
spMMi,  roM,  and  ponetjf. 

^It  is  certain  that,  in  soientiflo  discussions  of  which  man  has  been 
the  object,  the  words  gem/m^  spsmet^  raeoj  and  variety ^  have  been  too 
often  confounded.  Nevertheless,  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  now 
perfectiy  determined,  and  it  suffices,  to  avoid  all  error,  to  stick  to 
the  definitions  laid  down  by  naturalists.  Thus,  one  generally  under- 
stands by  epeeimj  an  assemblage  of  beings  which  descend,  or  may  be 
regarded  as  descending,  fitmi  common  parentage  [that  is,  first  a  rule 
is  made  absolute,  h  priori^  and  then  all  the  diflbrent  types  of  men  are 
made  to  fit  into  it  I]  The  uni<m  oi  many  species,  possessing  between 
each  other  multiplied  affinities,  fonns  a  genuB.  The  words  race  and 
iMirtf^  both  indicate  a  variation  of  the  type  of  the  species,  of  which, 

•  jgWcytfo/Ufa  i^Blttoin  KthtntU,  Pirii,  ISSS?  toL  i«  «<Qiudnimuiet,  pp.  1-21 :  pro- 
babfy  among  tlia  most  oopioot  im  well  at  llie  Aiir«ft  «Mltfi«rt  of  theee  qnestions. 

«  fltp«  ^MwMU,  pp.  SI,  S7^  wmk  tlaMvlMN,  ^hm  Dr.  MortMi'B  writiiiga. 

«  C^i  fiCt  p.  Iziln  FAit  Aguili't  ddlnWona  Sat  alao  tba  PMfaaior'B  fircah  oontzibu- 
lloa,  flnfii 
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moreover,  they  are  derivatives.  But  the  word  variety  is  not*  appli- 
cable save  to  individuals :  the  word  race  is  an  assemblage  of  indivi- 
duals descending  from  the  same  species  and  transmitting  to  each 
other  determinate  characters. 

^'  The  difference  between  ipeeies  and  race  is,  therefore,  that  the  first 
possesses  something  fixed,  something  independent  of  accidental  and 
variable  conditions  of  the  {tnUieu  ambiant)  fltActuating  centre.  The 
second,  on  the  contrary,  presents  ordinarily  the  result  of  this  {aetitm 
du  milieu)  centred  aetianj  and  in  consequence  is  essentially  variable. 

^^  Conformably  to  these  definitions,  all  mankind  constitute  but  a 
single  speciesj  although  there  are  among  them  some  different  races  ; 
but  these  races  can  all  be  brought  back  to  one  and  the  same  primi- 
tive type."*    This  explanation  I  deny  in  toto. 

M.  Paul  de  R^musat,  in  ethnological  studies  no  tyro,  after  stating 
both  sides  with  fiiirness,  and  then  concluding  for  his  part  that 
"unity"  is  impossible,^  fi:'ankly  inquires — "What,  then,  is  this  spe- 
cific character  ?  Can  one  give  to  species  a  clear  and  precise  defini- 
tion ?  Do  there  even  necessarily  exist  *  species,*  as  our  minds  are 
prone  to  suppose  ?  *  *  *  whilst  (forsooth)  we  cannot  come  to  a  com- 
mon understanding,  either  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^species,' 
nor  determine  a  sign,  real  and  invariable,  of  distinction  between  the 
different  classes  called  by  this  name"!  Another  of  those  clear- 
sighted naturalists,  trained  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantesy  whose  special 
gift  it  seems  to  pierce  through  mystifications,  started,  ten  years  ago, 
a  series  of  difficulties  about  "species  "  which  none  but  thorough-bred 
naturalists  (not  the  mere  theological  dilettante)  are  competent  to 
analyze  or  remove :  nor  will  outsiders  like  myself  fail  to  be  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  amused,  by  whatever  is  scored  by  the  steel-tipped 
pen  of  M.  G6rard."  Again,  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,*  r^ecting  previous 
definitions,  observes  that — "A  species  is  a  mere  convenient  word 
with  which  naturalists  empirically  designate  groups  of  organized 
beings  possessing  characters  of  comparative  constancy,  as  far  as  Att- 
toric  experience  [precisely  the  criteria  demanded  (ubi  supra)  by  Joh. 
Miiller,  and  which  both  the  Humboldts  acknowledge  to  be,  with 
respect  to  human  origineSj  a  powerless  implement]  has  guided  them  in 
giving  due  weight  to  such  constancy.  According  to  this  definition," 
Prof.  Leidy  continues, "  the  races  of  men  are  evidently  distinct  species." 

M  M.  DB  QuATBK7A0K»,  ftt  thd  SSomce  dm  9  JuOUt^  1847,  of  the  8oci^t<  Ethnologiqne  de 
Paris  (Bulletin,  Tome  i.,  1847 ;  p.  287). 

vr  *'  Des  Races  Hamninee  "— i2eo«f  da  Dma  Mondm,  18  Mai,  1864,  pp.  788-804. 

M  D'Obbiont,  DklUmnaif  UfUv.  d'Biitmf  NaturOii,  Paris,  1844,  toI.  T,  mb  voce  «<E8- 
ptee,"  pp.  48S-52. 

»  Nott's  Appendix  B.  to  The  Moral  and  InteUeetntd  DiuroU^  of  Raom^  fte.^  tnm  the 
French  of  I>e  Gobinean,  hj  H.  Hoti,  Philada.,  12iiio.,  1866;  pp.  480^1. 
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And  finally,  Alfred  Maury,  no  raw  recruit  even  in  the  physical 
sciences,  the  analysis  of  which  preceded  his  present  high  status  in  the 
archaeological  and  ethnographic — ^reviewing  Ilorz's  De  Gobineau,  and 
ToTT* slUngleichheit  menschlicher  Rassen^^^  critically  observes — "The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  one,  without  doubt;  but  what  sig- 
nifies the  mental  unity  of  humanity,  if,  in  its  application,  men  treat 
each  other  as  members  of  inimical  or  rival  fitmilies, — if  the  force  of 
things  always  condemns  the  ones  to  &11  beneath  the  domination  of 
the  others,  and  to  extinguish  themselves  in  their  arms  ?  To  dispute 
about  knowing  whetlier  races  constitute  different  *  species,*  or  merely 
*  varieties,'  is  to  put  forth  school-divinity  and  not  science.  That  which 
is  necessary  is,  to  measure  the  extent  of  separations,  and  hence  ascer- 
tain the  proportions  of  those  inequalities  that  none  can  deny.  The 
name  which  one  may  give  to  human  races  will  not  affect  the  thing 
itself,  nor  in  any  way  alter  the  reality." 

'*  Varius  SuoRONBNBit  ftit,  ^Miuut  SoAURUt  negftt:  ntri  oreditis,  qnirites?"  i^i 

In  the  face  of  such  objections,  before  an  archaeologist  can  subscribe 
unconditionally  to  the  "  unity  of  the  human  *  species,'  "  he  ought  to 
wait  until  some  revelation  enables  those  who  use  this  apothegm  to 
show  that  they  really  comprehend  the  signification  of  a  term  logically 
inherent  in  their  proposition.  That  is  to  say,  —  adopting  here  the 
forcible  if  trite  aphorism  of  a  scientific  colleague — in  plain  English 
and  without  diplomatic  circumlocution,  when  dictionaries  furnish  me 
with  as  precise  a  meaning  for  the  term  "  species  "  as  I  can  discover 
for  such  words  as  beefj  ormutton^^^ it  will  be  time  enough  for  accept- 
ing its  alleged  corollary,  viz  :  the  "  unity  "  of  sanguineous,  or  conge- 
nital, descent  for  all  the  diverse  groups  of  men — now  distinct  in 
colors,  in  conformations,  in  languages,  in  geographical  habitats,  in 
historical  traditions,  and  in  all  their  other  countless  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  phenomena — from  a  mythic"  Adam  and  Eve.** 

"At  the  very  onset  we  are  met  by  the  question,  What  ih  a  species? 
and  sides  will  be  taken  according  to  the  answer  each  one  is  ready  to 
adopt  The  definition  of  a  species  does  not  necessarily  include 
descent  from  a  single  pair,  because  the  first  male  [AlS/t]  and  the 
first  female  [AISAaH]  would,  by  the  definition,  be  of  different  spe- 
cies,"— acutely  remarks  Prof.  Haldeman.^® 

In  that  whereon  everybody,  whether  competent  to  decide  or  not, 
volunteers  an   "opinion,"   typographical    fieujilities  cceteris  paribus 

^  Atherugum  Franfait,  Paris,  19  ATiil,  1866;  p.  828. 
^  BxNTLBT,  Phalarity  ed.  18<i6;  i.,  p.  xii. :  fVom  Vol,  Max,  iii.  7. 
101  «« Lg  Plot  ett  peut-itre  un  peu  Jirott ;  tnait,  taere  bleu^  il  ett  iindre  I"  —  as  Penguin  Bajrs, 
in  **  Riche  d* Amour." 
^^  Recent  Freehwaler  MoUusea  (supra)  pp.  8-4. 
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enable  me  to  do  the  same ;  and  mine,  on  this  mystified  term  ^^  spe- 
cies," as  applicable  to  the  genus  homo  alone,  will,  like  that  of  other 
men,  pass  for  what  it  may  be  worth :  the  critic  always  remembering 
that  a  definition  is  precise  in  the  ratio  of  the  fewness  of  its  words. 
I  submit  to  fellow-archseologists — 

Species;  that  which,  through  conjunction  with  itself,  always, 
according  to  expertenee^  reproduces  itself. 

Thus,  by  way  of  example,  the  union  of  a  negro  with  a  negress 
produces  a  negro  ;  that  of  an  American  Indian  with  a  squaw  produces 
an  Indian ;  that  of  a  Jew  (circumcision,  tn-  or  ex-  elusive)  with  a 
Jewess  produces  a  Jew  ;  that  of  a  Saxon  male  with  a  Saxon  female 
produces  a  Saxon  ;  and  so  forth,  invariably,  throughout  all  the  fSemi]- 
lies  of  men.  In  any  case  where  the  o£&pring  of  each  chances  not 
to  be  identical,  in  its  race-character,  with  the  supposed  parents,  such 
deviation  can  occur  only  where  either  parent  is  not  of  pure  blood ; 
and  proves,  ipsofaetOy  that  the  ancestral  pedigrees  of  one  or  the  other 
procreator  must,  within  the  limit  of  about  three  to  seven  (or  more) 
preceding  generations,  have  been  crossed  by  a  foreign  stock. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  the  first  definition  of  Prichard  does  not 
circumscribe  all  the  above  examples.  It  is  that  given  in  the  second 
edition,^^  1826,  of  his  erudite  works;  which  differs,  not  merely 
through  the  entire  absence  of  this  lucid  rule  in  the^r«f,^^  1818 ;  but 
also  essentially  from  the  one  laid  down  at  a  later  period,  1837,  in 
the  thirdy^  Prichard's  capacious  mind,  like  that  of  all  conscientious 
inquirers,  was  progressive ;  and  those  who  really  know  the  various 
editions  of  his  ^'  Researches,"  cannot  fidl  to  admire  how  quickly  he 
dropped  one  hypothesis  after  another,  until  his  last  volume  closes 
with  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  unity  of  Genesis  itself.'^  It 
is  probable  that  his  biographer.  Dr.  Cull,  is  as  little  acquainted  with 
these  bibliophile  discrepancies,  as  with  ethnological  criticism  gene- 
rally— ^Hebrew  palaeography  inclusive.'*  Prichard  printed  in  a.  d. 
1826  : 

^'  The  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Species  [almost  identical  with 

^  Reaeardiet  into  th$  Phytical  HUtory  of  Man,  London,  2d  edition,  8to,  1826;  toI.  I, 
pp.  90-1. 

>M  Op,  eit„  Ist  edition,  London,  Syo,  1818— nothing  of  the  kind  I 

><*  Op,  eit.,  8d  edition,  London,  Sto,  1887;  toI  II,  p.  106:— cited  at  length  in  <'Tjpes 
of  Mankind,"  p.  80. 

^  Phytical  HUtory  of  Mankmd,  Syo,  London,  1847;  toI.  Y,  pp.  680-66. 

»»Nor&i8'b  edition  of  Prichaid's  Naimral  Hittary  of  Man;  London,  Bailli^re,  1864; 
YoL  I,  pp.  xxi-ix: — "Short  biographieal  Notiee,"  bj  Riohakd  Cull,  Eik).,  « Honorary 
Secretary."  How  correctly  he  reads  English,  may  be  inferred  from  his  critique  of  Agassii's 
paper  {Addreu  to  th§  Ethnological  SoeUty  of  London,  May,  1864;  London,  Sto,  pp.  12-18.); 
where  he  substitates  "6.  The  Hottentot  nalm,**  (p.  8)  for  "  Hottentot /oama"  (compare 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  IxzyU). 
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LacordiI:re's  in  his  Ilntomologie']y  in  natural  history,  is  very  simple 
and  obvious.  It  includes  only  one  circumstance,  namely,  an  original 
distinctiveness  and  constant  transmission  of  any  character.  A  race 
of  animals,  or  plants,  marked  by  any  peculiarity  of  structure,  which 
have  always  been  constant  and  undeviating,  constitutes  a  species; 
and  two  races  are  considered  as  specifically  different,  if  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  peculiarities,  which  one 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired,  or  the  other  to  have  lost, 
through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes :  for  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  tribe  thus  distinguished  cannot  have  sprung  firom 
the  same  original  stock."  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  the 
learned  ethnographer  endeavors  to  show  the  inapplicability,  owing 
to  deviations,  of  this  law  to  Man.  My  studies  lead  me  to  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  exemplified  in  the  instances  above  enumerated. 

Such  simple  principles  are  notorious  to  dog-fonciers,  cattle- 
breeders,  or  poultry-men ;  and  are  practised  by  them  with  unerring 
pecuniary  success,  in  the  rearing  of  animals,  quadruped  or  biped. 
It  is  but  a  superstition  that  imagines  mankind  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  same  natural  law. 

Under  this  self-evident  rule,  some  scholastic  confusion  of  ideas 
may  be  disposed  of  through  a  few  interrogatories.  If,  by  "  species" 
are  meant  beings  of  the  same  (equally -conventional  word)  genusy 
whose  sexual  union  produces  o£&pring,  mankind  fall  into  that  class 
unquestionably ;  with  dogs,  dheep,  goats,  and  other  mammals  sus- 
ceptible of  domestieation  ;**  but  what  living  naturalist,  of  repute,  at 
this  year  1857,  any  longer  classifies  all  the  eanes,  all  the  oves,  or  all 
the  capragj  each  into  a  single  "  species  ?"  If  hybridity,  in  any  of 
its  various  and  as  yet  unsettled  degrees,  be  considered  a  test  of 
"species" — t.  e.  the  production  of  progeny  more  or  lees  unprolific 
inter  se  —  then,  in  Australia,^^  a  native  female  of  the  aboriginal 
stock  ceases,  after  cohabitation  with  an  English  colonist,  to  pro- 
create upon  reunion  with  a  male  autochthon  of  her  own  race: 
— then,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  before  the  deportation  of  its  few 
(only  210)  remaining  aborigines,  in  1835,  to  Flinder's  Island,  Bass's 
Straits,'"  even  a  convict  population  of  athletic  and  unscrupulous 
English  males  fiEiiled,  in  their  intercourse  with  Tasmanian  females, 

>*  Morton,  Hybridity  in  Animait  and  Planti,  New  HaTon,  1847;  p.  28.  — The  fgagre  is, 
boweTer,  reputed  to  be  the  fktber  of  all  goats ;  the  moufiony  that  of  all  sheep ;  tbo  Nepaulese 
hmamMu  (eanit  prinuBvui)  that  of  all  dogs;  just  as  Adam  that  of  all  mankind ;  according  to 
Marool  de  Serres  {CotmoffimM  d§  Mofn,  I,  pp.  807-22). 

u«  STBZBLaoKi,  PhyiieaL  detcHpdan  of  Ntm  8omth  WaUt  and  Van  Diemm^i  Land,  London, 
Sto,  1846;  pp.  846-7 :  — Jaoqoiiiot,  Zo&lo^  II,  p.  109:— Kxox,  Races,  p.  190. 

lUQuoT  et  OAiMAaD,  Fby.  dt  VAttroiaUy  1826-9;  Zooloyie,  Paris,  8to,  1830;  I,  p. 
46: — D'Omauus  d'Hallot,  Di$  Racet  ffumaiM$,  1845;  p.  186. 
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not  merely  to  produce  an  intermediate  raeey  but  to  leave  more  than 
one  or  two  adult  specimens  of  their  repugnant  unions ;  nor  are  there 
reports  either  of  Ayimb,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  Europeans 
with  the  Andamanes  of  the  bay  of  Bengal : — ^then,  in  the  ultra-tropi- 
cal parts  of  America,  as  well  as  in  its  southern  or  tropical  States, 
mulattoes,  produced  by  intercourse  between  exotic  Europeans  of 
the  white  race,  with  equally-exotic  African  females  of  the  black,  die 
out,  unless  recrossed  by  one  or  other  of  the  parental  stocks,  in  three 
or  four  generations:^" — then,  in  Egypt,  the  Memlooks,  or  "Qhuz," 
originally  male  slaves'^  of  the  Uzbek,  Oulgour  and  Mongol  races, 
and  afterwards  kept  up  by  incessant  importations  of  European, 
Turkish,  Circassian,  and  other  white  boys  (intermixed  with  negro 
slaves),  were  not  only  unable  to  rear  half-caste  children  to  recruit 
their  squadrons;  —  but,  whilst  their  blood-stains  are  scarcely  yet 
obliterated  on  the  battlements  of  the  Oairine-Citadel  since  their 
slaughter  in  1811,  not  a  trace  survives  of  their  promiscuous  philo- 
gamy  among  the  Felldh  population  of  the  Nile :  —  then,  in  Algeria, 
the  Moorish  {Maurtjj  or  Mauresque"*  inhabitants  of  seaboard  cities, 
[in  a  climate  which,  except  in  depressed  agricultural  localities  (where 
the  Moors  do  not  reside),  is  like  that  of  southern  Spain]  unstrength- 
ened  (as  of  yore  in  the  piratical  days  when  Christian  captives  of  all 
shades,  and  negro  prisoners  of  every  hue,  thronged  their  slave- 
bazaars)  by  the  perpetual  influx  of  new  and  vigorous  blood,  —  are 
dying  off  at  a  fearfol  rate^^  through  the  inexorable  laws  of  hybridity ; 
at  the  same  time  that,  afler  twenty-five  years  of  experimental  agri- 

us  i^oTT,  Natural  Hist.  9f  the  Caucanan  and  Negro  Saeti,  Mobile,  1844 ;  pp.  16-7,  19, 
28,  80-6  i-^Biblieal  and  Phytieal  Hut,  of  Man;  New  York,  1849;  pp.  80-47. 

"•  Klapsoth,  Tableaux  de  FAtie,  Pmrit,  1828,  pp.  121-2.  &bn  Khalkdoon,  Hiatoiri  dn 
Berbhrtt  et  de$  Dynattm  MuMulmanu  de  VA/rifoe  SepUntrumale,  Transl  de  Slane,  Alger, 
1851,  n,  p.  49  — and  Note  from  QuATBiiiftBK  (Mim.  eur  fEggpte,  II,  p.  866). 

u^Carbtts,  Exploration  Sdentifique  de  VAlgirie,  1840^2,  Paris,  1858;  III,  pp.  808-10, 
for  intermixture  of  Races,  fto.  Pasoal-Dupbat,  Beeai  Hielarique  eur  lee  Raeee  aneitnnee  el 
modemee  de  VAfriqae  Septentriomale,  Paris,  1846;  pp.  217,  240-84:— bat  the  best  definition 
of  the  varied  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Barbarj  maj  be  seen  in  Boibt  ( Voyage  done  la 
Rigenee  d* Alger,  Paris,  1888),  who,  among  the  "  sept  Tsri^t^  d'hommes  bien  distinctes  les 
nnes  des  antres ;  les  Berbiree,  les  Mauree,  les  nigree,  les  Arabear,  les  Turee  et  les  Koulougliey** 
cleariy  strikes  out  the  mixed  populace  of  Mauree  (Moors) ;  and  proves,  as  well  their  hy- 
bridity, as  the  misconceptions  (Shakspeare's  OikelU  to  wit)  preralent  abont  their  name 
"Moor**  (II,  pp.  1-8,  51-2).  On  the  opposite  aide,  oonsiilt  Bbbthbbabd,  M4deem§  eH 
Hygihu  dee  Arabee,  Paris,  1866;  pp.  174,  666. 

lu  Bdudin,  Hietoire  Statietique  de  la  colomeation  etdela  Population  en  AlgMe,  Paris,  1868 ; 
pp.  6,  21,  80: — See  also  Knox  (Raeee  of  Men,  pp.  197-210),  who  acknowledges  that  he 
deriTcs  his  information  from  a  former  publication  of  the  highest  authority  in  these  ques- 
tions, my  honored  friend,  M.  le  Br.  Boudin,  M4decin  en  Chef  de  THdpital  Militaire  da 
Boule,  Paris  (Lettree  eur  VAlgirie,  1848).  I  await  with  great  expectations,  having  seen 
•ome  of  its  proof-sheets  at  Paris,  Dr.  Boudin's  Traiti  de  Statietique  el  de  Oiographie  nUdiealet 
(now  '*  sous  presse  ches  BailH^re"),  for  complete  establishment  of  all  these  positions. 
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culture,  civil,  military,  and  convict,  through  which  myriads  of 
colonists  have  perished,  it  has  become  a  settled  fact  in  the  Imperial 
administration  that,  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  Frenchmen  can  never 
colonize  Barbary  ;"*  [like  the  English  in  Hindostdji,  the  Dutch  in 
Malayana,  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa,  France  must  employ  native  labor — that  of  the  indigenous 
"  adscripti  glebse,"  viz.,  the  Berber  race,  or  its  exotic  congener  the 
Arab]: — ^and  then,  finally,  not  to  burthen  the  page  with  illustrations 
that  every  country  in  the  world  can  supply,  if  history,  which  means 
experience  (the  only  test  recognized  by  Miiller,  Leidy,  and  by  archse- 
ology),  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  the 
greatest  nations  have  not  developed  themselves  through  the  union 
of  proximate  '^  species,"  and  the  most  deplorable  arisen  through 
that  of  remote  ones. 

To  explain  my  conception,  two  references  will  at  present  suffice : 
first,  to  our  last  publication,'"  for  Dr.  Nott's  definition  of  ethnic  sub- 
divisions of  *  species  ;*  and  next,  to  the  work  of  our  learned  friend 
Count  A.  de  Gobineau;"®  fi^m  whom — ^however  I  may  differ  in  trifles 
relating  to  his  fundamental  theory  of  the  Arian  origin  of  all  civili- 
zation, or  to  his  classifications  of  Xth  Genesis— ethnology,  in  his  three 
chapters  on  the  Romans,  derives  one  of  the  most  masterly  elucida- 
tions ever  penned  by  any  historian.  Nor  is  this  eulogium  merely  a 
prejudice  of  my  own ;  three  of  the  best-informed  and  critical  scholars 
of  England,  to  whom  I  lent  M.  de  Gobineau's  volumes,  coinciding 
entirely  in  such  hearty  acknowledgment.  The  following  specimen 
will  be  new  to  the  general  reader :  — 

"  But  there  appeared  once,  in  the  history  of  decaying  peoples,  a 
man  strenuously  indignant  at  the  debasement  of  his  nation;  dis- 
cerning with  eagle  eye,  through  the  mists  of  false  prosperity,  the 
abyss  toward  which  a  general  demoralization  was  dragging  the  com- 
monwealth; and  who,  master  of  all  the  means  for  action,  —  birth, 
riches,  talents,  personal  standing,  high  appointments — found  him- 
self at  the  same  time,  robust  in  sanguinary  nature,  and  determined 
not  to  shrink  fix)m  the  use  of  any  resource.  This  surgeon  —  this 
butcher,  if  you  please — ^this  august  scoundrel,  if  you  like  it  better — 
this  Titan  —  showed  himself  in  Rome  at  the  moment  when  the  re- 
public, drunk  with  crimes,  with  dominion,  and  with   triumphal 


n*Di8J0BXRT,  VAlgMe,  1S47;  pp.  5-S,  28-29:— Id.  Diteourt  in  the  Assembl^c  Na- 
tionale  L^gisUtiye,  Session  de  1860,  pp.  8-18:  —  Id.,  Documents  StatUtiquet  sur  VAlgirit, 
1851,  pp.  8-5.     Dr.  Nott  has  enlarged  apon  these  new  facts  in  his  Chap.  IV,  ante. 

UT  Typtt  of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  407-10. 

lu  EiMi  tur  VInigaUU  da  Baca  Humoinu^  1855;  III,  Chap.  V,  YI,  VII;  especially  pp 
274-7. 
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exhaustion,  gnawed  by  the  leprosy  of  every  vice,  was  rolling  itself 
over  and  over  towards  an  abyss.  He  was  Lucius  Cobnelius 
Sylla.  *  *  * 

^<  At  the  end  of  a  long  career,  after  efforts  of  which  the  measure 
of  intensity  is  the  violence  accumulated,  Sylla,  despairing  of  the 
future  —  melancholy,  worn  out,  discouraged  —  abdicated  of  his  own 
accord  the  dictator's  hatchet ;  and,  resigning  himself  to  live  unoccu- 
pied in  the  midst  of  that  patrician  or  plebeian  populace  which  still 
shuddered  at  sight  of  him,  he  proved,  at  least,  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
vulgar  and  ambitious  politician;  and  that,  having  recognized  the 
inanity  of  his  hopes,  he  cared  not  to  preserve  a  sterile  power.  *  *  * 
'^  There  really  existed  no  chance  of  his  success.  The  populace  he 
wished  to  bring  back  to  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  olden  time, 
resembled  in  nothing  that  republican  people  who  had  practised  them. 
To  convince  oneself,  it  suffices  to  compare  the  ethnic  elements  of  the 
days  of  Cincinnatus  [b.  o.  460]  with  those  existing  at  the  epoch  when 
the  great  dictator  lived  [b.  o.  188-81]. 
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UaUott,    eroeaed    with 
HeUenle  blood. 

Oretkn  of  Bfagna  Grmda, 

andflrom  Blelly; 
BOUnittt  of  Alia; 
iSheiintef  of  Aaia; 
a^tmiUM  of  Africa; 
>SEton<(ef  of  Spain. 


1ft    Mi^Jorlly  Senttl 
died; 

Sd.  Minority  Arias: 


Sd.  Xztreme  inbdiTl- 
eion  of  the  yellow 
[darlK]  prtndple.** 


It  is  impossible  to  bring  back  into  the  same  frame-work  two 
nations  which,  under  the  same  name,  resemble  each  other  so  little/' 
very  correctly  observes  M.  de  Gobineau :  and  I  will  only  add  that, 
when  ethnologists  apply  this  excellent  method  of  analysis  to  every 
nation,  —  especially  to  these  United  States  of  America  — they  will 
obtain  practical  results  undreamed  of  by  literaiy  historians,  who, 
believing  in  the  "  Unity  of  the  human  Specie%^'*  have  neither  any 
idea  of  these  amalgamations  of  distinct  races,  nor  of  their  natural, 
and  therefore  inevitable,  consequences  for  good  or  evil. 

Again  reverting  to  our  questions  as  to  the  word  "  species,"  after 
stripping  away  sophistries  that  encumber  such  vague  term,  let  me 
ask,  —  does  any  one  pretend,  when  races  are  called  by  their  intelli- 
gible names,  that  carnal  intercourse  between  an  Eskimo  and  a  Ne- 
gress ever  originated  what  we  understand  by  a  Cheeky — ^between  a 
Dane  and  a  Dyak,  an  Arab, — between  a  Tungousian  and  an  Israelite, 
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a  New  Zealandevy — or  between  a  Botocudo  and  a  Tasmanian,  a  Mant- 
chou  Tartar,  a  Lapp,  a  Bechauana,  or  perchance  a  Kelt  f  In  every 
one  of  these  imaginary,  and,  anciently,  geographically-impossible 
unions,  each  fecund  act  of  coition  could  produce  but  a  "  half-breed ;" 
intermediate,  that  is,  between  any  two  races.  One  feels  ashamed, 
now  that  transformation  of  one  ^^  species "  of  animal  into  another 
through  the  exploded  power  of  metamorphosis,  in  former  days  of 
ignorance  attributed  to  eUmatty  is  rejected,  as  contrary  to  experience, 
by  all  living  naturalists  (even  the  theological)-— one  really  blushes  to 
descend  to  such  common-place  methods  of  illustration ;  but  the  neces- 
sity is  imperious  in  view  of  the  amount  of  perversion  and  mediseval 
credulity  still  passing  currentiy  as  regards  tlie  study  of  Man. 

^Lud  when  Blumenbach'^  and  Ism.  Gsovfboy  St.  Hilaibe,^  Bub^ 
DACH*^  and  LuoAS,^^  BfoABD^"  and  Gibou  de  Buzareingues^^ 
Walkee^  and  Chevbbuil,^  Floubbns**  and  Morton,"^  Vogt** 
and  Priaulx,"'^  pile  up  instances  (among  mammifera  alone), 
whereby  the  so-called  laws  of  ^^ species,"  and  often  too  of  '^genera," 
are  set  at  naught  by  contradictory  fitcts,  is  it  not  folly  in  ethnologists 
to  go  on  wasting  their  time  about  the  encyclopedic  meaning  of  an 
Anglicized  foreign  bisyllable,  which  every  true  naturalist  of  tiie  pre- 
sent day  is  forced  to  qualify  with  explanatory  adjectives,  according 
to  his  individual  acceptation  of  its  sense  7  Voltaire  pithily  remarks 
— "  Ce  qu'on  pent  expliquer  de  vingt  mani^res  diflfi&rentes  ne  m6rite 
d'Stre  expliquiS  d'aucune:" — and  for  myself,  I  have  long  ago  dis- 
carded its  use  in  ethnography, — substituting  "  Type  "  when  I  intend 
to  designate  men  whose  physical  appearance  stands  in  strongest  con- 
trast to  that  of  others  {ex.  gr.  Swedes  and  Negritos,  Chajmas  and 
Georgians,  Kourilians  and  Mandaras,  Taitians  and  Yakuts);  or 
^^Bace''  where  the  distinction  is  not  so  strongly  characterized  (as 
between  Italians  and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Arabs,  Malgaches  and  Ma- 

^^  De  Oeneris  Humani  varietaU  naUva,  1781 ;  pp.  7-11. 

>»  Hittoirt  giniraU  et  particuU^$  det  Atumaliet  de  VOrgamtatkm^  Paris,  1882 ;  i.  pp.  221-6. 

»  TraUi de  PhytioUgU,  trad.  Jonrdan,  Paris;  2d  vol.  1888,  pp.  182-6,  261-70. 

ui  TraUi pkUoMphique  H  ph^thlogifm  de  fmHdiU  NMUarette,  Paris,  1847 ;  i.  pp.  198-200; 

ti.  pp.  177-829. 
»  C<nir»  de  PhytiologU,  Paris,  1850-56. 
^  Dela  Giniration,  Paris,  8to.,  1828;  pp.  124-182,  807-8. 

^  On  Intermarriage,  London,  8to.  1888; — and  Pkytioffnomp  founded  <m  Phytiologyy  1884. 
u*  Journal  dee  SavanU,  Join,  1846;  p.  857. 
^  Dela  Longiviti  ffumame^  Paris,  1855;  pp.  106-161. 
^  NoTT,  in  Typee  of  Mankind^  ohap.  xiL  and  p.  724,  notes,  cites  all  important  papers  of 

Br.  Morton. 
^  Gael  Voot,  nshlerglauhe  und  Wheensehaft,  Wiessen,  1856;  pp.  69-67. 
^  Osmond  di  Bbautoik  Pbuulz,  QwBttionm  JfoiotMS,  London,  1842 — on  "  breeding  in 

and  in,"  pp.  471-88. 
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lays) ;  "^  but  in  no  case  do  I  affirm  by  employment  of  such  terms, 
whilst  in  most  cases  doubting,  with  the  illustrious  Humboldts,  the 
common  pedigree  of  any  two  of  such  t^pes,  or  raeeM,  back  to  a  mythic 
single  pair  called  ^^  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  Hence,  then,"  I  accept  Marcel  de  Serres's  rule,  disputing  only 
the  accuracy  of  the  fiwjts  through  which  he  would  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate mankind  fix>m  its  action — '^generation  ought,  it  seems,  to  be 
considered  as  the  type  of  ^pedet,  and  tiie  only  foundation  upon  which 
it  can  be  established  in  a  certain  and  rational  manner :"  ^  guarding 
it  with  the  language  of  the  learned  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,^  viz : 
— that,  "  if  no  better  argument,  or  more  decisive  fact  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  axiom  which  declares,  that  ^  fertile  offspring  constitute  the 
proof  of  identity  of  species,'  we  may  be  permitted  to  reply,  that  as 
this  maxim  does  not  repose  upon  unexceptionable  fiEU^,  it  deserves 
to  be  held  solely  in  the  light  of  a  criterion,  more  eonvenierU  in  iy«te- 
matte  clasH/ieatiim  than  absolute^  ewrrteL'* 

Should  these  views  meet  with  &vor  among  fellow-students  in  the 
Morton  ian  school  6f  ethnology,  it  will  become  (save  and  except  for 
their  always  meritorious  collection  of  facts)  almost  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  inquire  what  individual  of  former  sustainers  of  the 
'^  unity  of  the  human  9ptcie% "  deserves  to  be  classified  under  the 
letters. 

Thus  Camper,^  LacepMe,^  Lesson,^  or  Griffith,^ — each  a  mas- 
ter in  mammalogy,  without  reference  to  their  copyists  innumerable, 
— are  maintainers  of  human  unity  of  species  on  zoological  grounds ; 
as  are  likewise  Walchnaer,^  HaUer,^  Pitta,"®  Wagner,"*  Bakker,"' 

>n  See  Blahohakd,  in  Dumoutuul's  Anikrcpoiogiit  Pazis,  1864»  pp.  lS-9. 

us  Etsai  iur  Ui  Cavenut  d  OstmmUj  Paris,  Sto.,  8d  ed.,  1S8S;  pp.  284^  268,  89S. 

u*  Natural  History  o/tk§  ffuman  Speckt;  Bdinbogfa,  12mo.,  1848;  p.  21 :— oompareDii- 

M0ULIN8  {Racu  Humaine§t  pp.  194-7),  f«r  certoiA  limits  of  this  Uw  of  generation. 
^  (Euvra  de  Pierr§  Camper  qvi  ont  pour  ot^  PHiatoire  IfaturtUe,  Ut  FkysioUgii  ei  VAmo- 

tomie  eomparie,  Paris,  8to.,  1808;  IL  p.  468. 
w  Hietoiri  NaturdU  de  F Homme,  Paris,  ISmo.,  1821 ;  p.  188. 
i»  Zoologie,  Paris*  1826,  4to. ;  L  p.  84~in  DupsBBn,  Foy.  de  Ut  CogmUe,  1822-6:  also, 

Ibid.  Raeee  Humama,  in  CompUmeni  dee  OSuvree  de  Bt^om,  Paris,  1828;  L  p.  44. 
^  Translation  of  CuTin's  Animai  Kmgdom,  London,  4to.,  1827 ;  i.  Introd.  p.  xi. ;  and 

«  Supplemental  History  of  Man,"  p.  178,  seq. 
us  Eeeai  eur  Vhietoire  de  TEepUe  Awhmpm,  Paris,  Sro.,  1798,  p.  10;— and  Cofsioffl^  ou 

Deeeryftkn  gitUrale  de  U  Terre,  Paris,  Sro.  1816;  pp.  169-61. 
»  EUm.  PhytioL,  p.  viL  Hb.  zxriiL  |  zziL 
MP  Infiuenee  of  CUmaU  on  (ke  Hmmm  Spome  emdmikt  ffmUHee  ^  Mm  mriekty  from  <e,  Iion- 

don,  8to.,  1812;  p  16. 
^  Naturgeeekichu  dee  Metuehea     Hmidbudk  der  popuimm  miikropohyie^  Hestpten,  8to., 

1881 ;  iL  pp.  828-248. 
>tt  S'atuur-en  Oeeekitdhmdip  OnJerwoek  mtrnpaemde  dm  OenproiJtmtfptm  tUm  tm  kei  Mee^ 

eckelifk  Oeelacht,  Haarlem,  Svo^  1810^  pw  176. 
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Serres,'*^  Herder,  Carpenter,  and  many  other  writers,  of  more  or  less 
note,  upon  physiological.  To  these,  although  his  proper  loctis  standi 
should  be  under  the  letter  A,  may  be  added  Dr.  Hall,'^  the  learned 
editor  of  Bohn's  London  edition  of  Pickering's  Baces  of  JfcTon."* 
An  eminent  and  &r-trayelled  naturalist,  accustomed  to  observe  facts 
and  weigh  evidence  equitably,  the  latter  has  maintained  strict  neu- 
trality in  describing  the  "  eleven  races  of  men  "  seen  by  himself; 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  high  value  attached  to  Dr.  Pickering's 
opinion,  no  less  than  of  his  impartiality,  is,  that  passages  of  his  work 
have  been  cited  by  Morton  in  support  of  diverrity^  and  by  others  of 
the  unity  of  mankind* 

There  is  a  third  hypothesis  to  which  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
assign  a  place.  Emanating  from  the  schools  of  transcendental  ana- 
tomy, none  but  embryologists  are  competent  to  discuss  its  mani- 
festations. Posited  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Knox,^^  its  logical  conse- 
quences would  certainly  demonstrate  an  uiiity  of  human  origins ; 
but  upon  principles,  it  strikes  me,  more  disagreeable  to  theologers 
than  even  the  establishment  of  diversity  itself! 

"*  There  is  but  one  animalj'  said  Gteoflfroy,  *  not  many ;'  and  to  this 
vast  and  philosophic  view,  the  mind  of  Cuvier  himself,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  gradually  approached.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct  one. 
Applied  to  man,  the  doctrine  amounts  to  this,  —  Mankind  is  of  one 
family,  one  origin.    In  every  embryo  is  the  type  of  all  the  races  of 

^^  L4  Moniieur,  Paris,  8  Few.,  1866;  Feuilleton,  <*  Museum  d'histoire  natareUe— Coon 
d'Anihropologie  d^  M.  Serres" — **  M.  Serres  a  declare  tout  d'abord  sea  oonyictionB  en  ce  qui 
touche  Vuniti  humaine.  D  y  oroit  fermement,  et  s'lndigne  (I)  parfols  oontre  ceux  qui  osent 
^eyer  la-deasus  Tombre  d'une  doute."  This  rirtuous  indignation  sits  well  on  the  author  of 
Anatomie  eomparie  du  Cerveau  daru  la  4  daua  da  Animaux  Vertibrit  (Paris,  1824 — see  At- 
las, p.  40,  figs.  264,  266;  and  PI.  ziy.,  figs.  264-6),  who,  under  the  head,  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure,  of  an  **  enc^phale  du  Hon  (felis  leo)"  drawn  a  fourth  of  its  size,  actually 
substituted  that  of  a  co/ ;  as  some  of  his  malicious  colleagues  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
proTed  in  public  session ! 

lu  «<  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man" — London,  12mo.,  1851 ;  pp. 
xxrii-xliii — being  a  sort  of  rifaeimento  of  *<  Interesting  Facts  connected  with  the  Anima) 
Kingdom ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  Unity  of  our  Species"  (London,  8yo.,  1841 ;  pp.  98- 
102 ;  indeed,  paaim  to  p.  206) : — ^which  appropriately  ends  with  a  saying  of  **  the  preacher, 

*  The  black  man  is  God's  image  like  oitrtdva  [!]  though  carved  in  ebony.'  ** 

Does  he  really  mean  what  he  says  f  Has  he  erer  thought  of  the  conTerse  of  this  anti- 
quated Jewish  proposition  (Om.  i.  26)  7  If  so,  we  part  company  in  conceptions  of  Creatiye 
Power  (see  **  Types,"  p.  664) :  and  I  leare  our  preacher  to  translate  a  French  commentary 
— **  *Dieu  cria  Fhomme  alon  9on  imagey*  et  rhomme  U  lui  a  bien  rendu .'" 

1^  United  Statee  Exploring  Expedition^  toI.  ix.,  Boston,  4to.,  1848. 

*^  Raea  of  Men,  Phil,  ed.,  1860;  pp.  297-8.  For  the  contrary  argument,  see  Nouveau 
Diacoure  eur  lee  Rivolutione  du  Globe,  par  Aj.  dk  Gr.  et  P.  (translators  of  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology),  Paris,  1886 ;  ii.  pp.  86-47 — **  De  la  permanence  des  Esp^oes,  en  d'autres  termes, 
Jnsqu'ft  quel  point  les  espies  peuTent-elles  6tre  modifi^es  7" 
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men ;  the  circamstances  determining  these  various  races  of  men,  ae 
they  now,  and  have  existed,  are  as  yet  unknown ;  but  they  exist,  no 
doubt,  and  must  be  physical;  regulated  by  secondary  laws,  not 
changing,  slowly  or  suddenly,  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
idea  of  new  creations,  or  of  any  creation  saving  that  of  living 
matter,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  *  *  *  In  conclusion :  the  permanent 
varieties  of  men,  permanent  at  least  seemingly  during  the  historic 
period,  originate  in  laws  elucidated  in  part  by  embryology,  by  the 
laws  of  the  unity  of  organization,  in  a  word,  by  the  great  laws  of 
transcendental  anatomy." 

Between  Dr.  Knox's  embryonic  suggestions,  and  the  ^^  develop- 
ment theory"  espoused  by  a  previous  defender  of  unity ^^^  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  the  line  of  demarcation.  Certain,  however,  is  it 
that  this  brilliant  writer,  whatever  may  have  been  his  success,  in 
supplementary  editions  of  his  daring  book,  while  repelling  assaults 
upon  his  accuracy  in  other  fields  of  speculative  science,  broke  down 
hopelessly  when  he  treated  on  mankind,  —  the  authorities  cited  by 
him  being  sufiicient  testimony  that  his  reading  on  ethnology  was 
exceedingly  limited ;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  it  is  patent  that 
through  assumption  of  a  single  origin  for  all  the  races  of  men,  he 
makes  humanity  itself  an  exception  to  the  so-called  law  of  organic 
development  which  his  antecedent  pages,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
had  endeavored  to  establish.  His  *^  unity"  becomes,  in  consequence, 
a  non-9equitur ;  whereas  (without  committing  myself  to  any  opinion 
on  a  theory  which  Agassiz**®  pronounced  to  be  "contrary  to  all  the 
modem  results  of  science"),  had  the  author  of  "  Ve9tige$'*  sought,  in 
palseontological  discoveries  and  in  historical  inductions,  for  evidences 
that  sundry  inferior  races  of  men  preceded,  in  epoch,  the  superior^  I 
will  not  say  that  he  could,  eleven  years  ago,  have  proved  a  new  pro- 
position, of  which  science,  even  yet,  has  only  caught  some  glimmer- 
ings ;  but  he  would,  at  all  events,  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
consistency. 

Yet  another  monogenislic  point  of  view  has  been  recently  pre- 
sented,— ^to  myself  however,  not  very  intelligible.  "  I  do  not,  there- 
fore," '^  writes  Dr.  Draper,  "  contemplate  the  human  race  as  consist- 

'«*  VuHgu  of  Creation,  New  York  ed.,  1846;  **  Hypothesis  of  the  neyelopmeiit  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms;"  and,  for  man,  pp.  228-82^  compared  with  p.  177. 

^'  T^pa  of  Mankind,  **  The  natural  prorine^  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  relation  to 
the  different  tjpes  of  Man,"  p.  Izxri:— republished  in  snbstanoe  by  Bfr.  James  Heywood, 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S. ;  as  an  Appendix  to  toI  II,  of  his  translation  of  Von  Bohlen'i  Oenetit, 
1865,  and  with  the  usual  mistake  of  «  Hottentot  rwakn"  instead  of  •<  Hottentot  fauna" 
(p.  278).  I  haye  already  giyen  a  prerieus  instance  of  this  particolar  OTersiji^t  in  onr 
rsTiewers  (m^o,  note  108) ;  as  we  proceed,  many  others  will  be  indicated. 

i»  Eumam  Pk^doio^,  New  York^  1866,  pp.  666-6w 
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ing  of  varieties,  mnch  leas  of  distinct  species ;  but  rather  as  offering 
namberiess  representations  of  die  different  forms  which  an  idesd 
type  can  be  made  to  assume  under  exposure  to  different  conditions. 
I  believe  that  that  ideal  type  may  still  be  recognised,  even  in  cases 
that  offer,  when  compared  together,  complete  discordances ;  and  that, 
if  such  an  illustration  be  permissible,  it  is  like  a  general  expression 
in  algebra,  which  gives  rise  to  different  results,  according  as  we  as»gn 
different  values  to  its  quantities ;  yet,  in  every  one  of  these  results, 
the  original  expression  exiats." 

My  own  aspirations,  tempered  by  dear-bought  experience  in  human 
speculation  on  the  unknown,  no  longer  rise,  nevertheless,  above  the 
hitUnieal  stand-point;  and,  dierefore,  with  regard  to  the  third  cate- 
gory, before  propounded,  viz. :  ^  C. — Unity  as  a  moral  or  metaphy- 
sical doctrine," — I  feel,  widi  Jefferson,  ^^a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  ^  and,  consequently,  place  before  the  reader 
dieir  humanitarian  sentiments  rather  than  my  own. 

And  here  it  is  that  the  soul-inspiring  thou^ts  of  the  Humboldts — 
which  truly  ^^puisent  leur  charme  dans  la  profondeur  des  senti- 
ments,"'^ basing  their  high  moral  value  on  their  touching  elo- 
quence—  rival  St.  Paul's  eulogiaof  "love,""*  in  boundless  charity 
towards  all  mankind.  ^^  Without  doubt,"  says  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt^ ^^  there  are  families  of  peoples  more  susceptible  of  culture,  more 
civilized,  more  enlightened ;  but  there  are  none  more  noble  than 
others.  AU  are  equally  made  for  liberty ^  for  that  liberty  which,  in  a 
state  of  society  but  little  advanced,  appertains  only  to  the  individual ; 
but  which,  among  those  nations  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  veritable 
political  institutions  [under  the  royal  House  of  Brandenburgh  ?]  is 
the  right  of  the  whole  community."  "• 

Then  "  the  idea  of  humanity"  is  beautifully  developed  by  his  bro- 
ther William  —  "  This  is  what  tends  to  break  down  those  barriers 
which  prejudices  and  interested  motives  of  every  kind  have  erected 
between  men,  and  to  cause  humanity  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  ensem- 
ble, without  distinction  of  reli^on,  of  nation,  of  color,  as  one  great 
brotherhood,  as  a  single  body,  marching  towards  one  and  the  same 
goal,  the  free  development  of  the  moral  forces.   "*  *  *  *  Rooted  in  the 

>«  The  Deelaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a.  d.  MDCCLXXVI. 

>**  Coemoe^  Fr.  ed.,  I,  p.  481. 

u*  Not  **  charity,"  which  ie  copied  from  the  cariioM  of  St  Jerome's  Vulgate ;  but  the  Greek 
original  iy^.— Shakpi's  New  Teetameni,  from  Grieebach's  text;  pp.  828-4.— l«r  ^.  to  the 
Oarinthiane,  XUl,  1-18. 

>M  Ooemae,  Pr.  ed.  (sopra,  note  1) ;  I,  p.  480. 

>**  Ibid,  pp.  48(X-1 ;  Sabine  translates,  from  the  German,  <'tiie  free  deyelopment  of  their 
moral  faculties"  (I,  p.  856) :  Ott^  renders,  "the  unrestrained  deyelopment  of  their  phjsioal 
powers"  (I,  p.  858)— ftie/    The  original  text  is  in  W.  yon  H.'s  Kaw-tpraehe,  III,  p.  426. 
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depths  of  hnmaii  nature,  commanded  at  the  same  time  by  its  most 
sublime  instincts,  this  beneficent  and  fraternal  union  of  the  whole 
species  becomes  one  of  liie  grand  ideas  which  preside  over  the  history 
of  humanity," 

Possibly  in  the  future.  I  cannot  find  the  practice  of  such  "idea" 
by  any  nation  but  old  Okeanie  Utopian$  in  the  past  I  have  resided 
years  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  months  in  Asia ;  and  indivi- 
dual experience  only  enhances,  to  my  mind,  the  virtue  of  this  law 
through  its  exeepti<m%. 

A  more  sternly-philosophical  explanation  of  the  moral  unUy  of 
mankind  is  that  put  forth  by  Agassiz.  It  somehow  accords  more 
closely  with  my  reason ;  not  less,  I  am  fain  to  hope,  with  my  social 
aspirations  than  the  prelauded  citation  from  Cosmos. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  men's 
physical  relations  as  merely  scientific  questions,  and  to  investigate 
them  without  reference  to  either  politics  or  religion. 

"  There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved  in  the  subject  which 
we  have  under  discussion, — ^the  Unity  of  Mankind,  and  the  Diversity 
of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races.  These  are  two  distinct  questions, 
having  almost  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly confounded  as  if  they  were  but  one.  *  *  * 

"Are  men,  even  if  the  diversity  of  their  origin  is  established,  to  be 
considered  as  all  belonging  to  one  species^  or  are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  are  several  difterent  species  among  them  ?  The  writer  has 
been  in  tliis  respect  strangely  misunderstood.  Because  ~  he  has  at 
one  time  said  that  mankind  constitutes  one  species,  and  at  another 
time  has  said  that  men  did  not  originate  fix)m  one  common  stock,  he 
has  been  represented  as  contradicting  himself,  as  stating  at  one  time 
one  thing,  and  at  another  time  another.  He  would,  therefore,  insist 
upon  this  distinction,  that  the  unity  of  species  does  not  involve  a  unity 
of  origin^  and  that  a  diversity  of  origin  does  not  involve  a  plurality  of 
species.  Moreover,  what  we  should  now  consider  as  the  characteristic 
of  species  is  something  very  different  from  what  has  formerly  been 
so  considered.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  animals  differ  so 
widely,  it  was  found  that  what  constitutes  a  species  in  certain  types 
is  something  very  different  from  what  constitutes  a  species  in  other 
types,  and  that  &ct8  which  prove  an  identity  of  species  in  some 
animals  do  not  prove  an  identity  or  plurality  in  another  group.  *  *  * 

"  The  immediate  conclusion  frt>m  these  facts,  however,  is  the  dis- 
tinction we  have  made  above,  that  to  acknowledge  a  unity  in  man- 
kind, to  show  that  such  a  unity  exists,  is  not  to  admit  that  men  have 
a  common  origin,  nor  to  grant  that  such  a  conclusion  may  be  justly 
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derived  from  suen  premises.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  anity 
of  mankind  does  not  imply  a  community  of  origin  for  men ;  we 
believe,  on  the  contraiy,  that  a  higher  view,  of  this  unity  of  mankind 
can  be  taken  than  that  which  is  derived  from  a  mere  sensual  con- 
nection,— that  we  need  not  search  for  the  highest  bond  of  humanity 
in  a  mere  animal  function,  whereby  we  are  most  closely  related  to 
the  brutes.  *  *  * 

'^  Such  is  the  foundation  of  a  unity  between  men  truly  worthy  of 
their  nature,  such  is  the  foundation  of  those  sympathies  which  will 
enable  them  to  bestow  upon  each  other,  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  the 
name  of  brethren,  as  they  are  brethren  in  God,  brethren  in  humanity, 
though  their  origin,  to  say  the  least,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  *  *  * 

<<We  maintain,  that,  like  all  oilier  organized  beings,  mankind 
cannot  have  originated  in  single  individuals,  but  must  have  been 
created  in  that  numeric  harmony  which  is  characteristic  of  each 
species ;  men  must  have  originated  in  natian$y  as  the  bees  have  ori- 
ginated in  swarms,  and  as  the  different  social  plants  have  at  first 
covered  the  extensive  tracts  over  which  they  naturally  spread.  *  *  * 

"  We  have  seen  what  important,  what  prominent  reasons  there  are 
for  us  to  acknowledge  the  unity  of  mankind.  But  this  unity  does 
not  exclude  diversity.  Diversity  is  the  complement  of  unity;  foi 
unity  does  not  mean  oneness,  or  singleness,  but  a  plurality  in  which 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  of  agreement,  of  identity.  This 
diversity  in  unity  is  the  frindamental  law  of  nature.  It  can  be  traced 
through  all  the  departments  of  nature, — in  the  largest  divisions 
which  we  acknowledge  among  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  circumscribed  within  the  most  narrow  limits.  It  is 
even  the  law  of  development  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  And  this  diversity  in  unity  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  prominent  throughout  organized  beings,  as  we  rise  from  their 
lowest  to  their  highest  forms.  *  *  * 

"Those  who  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  descent  from  a  single  pair,  labor  under  a 
strange  delusion,  when  they  believe  that  their  argument  is  favorable 
to  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  direct 
intervention  of  Providence  in  tlie  development  of  mankind.  Uncon- 
sciously, they  advocate  a  greater  and  more  extensive  influence  in  the 
production  of  those  peculiarities  by  physical  agencies,  than  by  the 
Deity  himself.  If  their  views  were  true,  Qod  had  less  to  do  directly 
with  the  production  of  the  diversity  which  exists  in  nature,  in  the  vege- 
table as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  human  race,  than 
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climatio  conditions,  and  the  diversity  of  food  upon  which  these 
beings  subsist"  "• 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  in  what  category — whether  under  letter  A, 
or  B,  or  0,  or  anywhere  else — to  place  tiiie  very  learned  Dr.  Latham 
(with  whose  books  ethnographers  are  of  course  familiar);  chiefly 
because  of  his  well-known  habit  of  commencing  a  paragraph  with 
an  asserted  fact,  the  value  of  which  he  generally  manages  to  undo 
at  its  close.  From  the  best  of  his  numerous  ethnological  ^^  catalogues 
raisonnes/'  I  cull  an  illustration  through  which  the  reader  may  be 
able  to  understand  my  meaning,  even  should  he  fail,  perhaps,  in 
precisely  comprehending  the  Doctor's: 

''If  we  now  look*back  upon  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over, 
we  shall  find  that  the  evidence  of  the  human  family  having  origin 
nated  in  one  particular  spot,  and  having  diffused  itself  firom  thence 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  earth,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Still 
less  is  it  certain  that  that  particular  spot  has  been  ascertained.  The 
present  writer  bblibvbs  that  it  was  somewhere  in  intertropical  Asia 
[a  long  way,  consequently,  firom  Mount  Ararat!],  and  that  it  was  the 
single  locality  of  a  single  pair  [Adam  and  Eve?] — without,  however, 
professing  to  have  found  it.  Even  this  centre  [of  the  author's  belief] 
is  only  hypothetical — near,  indeed,  to  the  point  which  he  looks  upon 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  human  migration,  but  by  no  means 
identical  witii  it"  [!]'^ 

Sometimes  one  ^nds  that  a  thorough  monogenist  allows,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  an  observation  to  escape  him,  which  shows  how 
impressions,  derived  from  Calvinistic  primary  tuition,  become  irre- 
concilable, in  his  mature  age,  to  the  man  of  science. 

"The  data  of  Genesis,"  holds  HoUard,**  "commentated  upon  by 
a  poor  science,  devoid  of  criticism  and  ill-disciplined,  led  the  way  for 
those  rare  thinkers  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  attempted  to  under- 
stand fTature.  Too  commonly  the  commentary  bewildered  the  text 
Of  all  conceptions  dating  firom  that  period  [a  very  long  one^  and  not 
get  ended']y  what  has  had,  and  must  have  had,  the  greatest  success, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  chain  of  beings, — formulated,  in  these  terms, 
by  Father  Nieremberg : 

^^NulluB  hiatuSj  nulla  fraetioj  nulla  dispersio  formarum^  invieem  eon- 
nexa  sunt  velut  annulus  annulo.  In  great  &vor  among  the  naturalists 
of  'la  renaissance,'  this  doctrine  was  professed  with  ielat  by  Charles 
Bonnet,  at  the  end  of  last  century ;  and  this  philosopher  attached  to 
it  the  idea  of  a  palingenesiac  evolution  of  Nature.    It  would  have 

1**  AoASflis,  **  The  DiTersity  of  origin  of  Haman  Races,"  Chrittian  Examiner  and  Religioiu 
Miictllany,  Boston,  1S50,  XLIX,  Art  tIU,  pp.  110,  118,  llS-9,  120,  128,  188,  184. 
uv  Latham,  Man  and  kk  Migration,  London,  12mo,  1861 ;  p.  24& 
iM  Dt  rifomiM,  Paris,  1858,  pp.  18-4. 
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greatly  scandalized  the  partisans  of  the  chain  of  beings  had  somebody 
taught  them  that,  owing  to  their  conception  of  Mature,  they  would 
one  day  shake  hands  with  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  conception  is,  in  jBeujt,  far  more  within  the  logic  of 
pantheism  than  that  of  our  (notre)  [Genevese]  religions  dogma. 

"  To  represent  the  three  realms  of  nature,  as  if  forming  but  one 
long  series  of  rings  linked  one  with  another,  a  succession  of  terms 
which  leave  no  interval  between  them — so  greatly  do  the  nuances 
melt,  and  transform  themselves,  the  ones  into  the  others — ^is,  whether 
one  wishes  it  or  repudiates  it,  whether  one  knows  it  or  be  ignorant 
of  it,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  systems  which  substitute,  for  the 
thought  of  a  Providential  Creation,  that  of  an  animate  Nature 
(as  Aristotle  conceived  it), — a  Nature  which,  in  its  ascenscional 
effort,  would  traverse  all  the  imaginable  terms  of  a  continuous 
progression. 

"  True  or  false, — and  this  is  neither  yet  the  moment  for  absolving 
nor  for  condemning  it — ^the  doctrine,  which  I  have  just  characterized, 
must  have  been  heartily  welcomed  by  those  naturalists  who  pro- 
fessed, openly,  the  autonomy  of  Nature." 

I  need  not  beg  Dr.  Henry  HoUard's  pardon  for  classifying  his 
anthropology  under  letter  A;  but  some  sort  of  an  apology  seems 
due  to  the  reader  for  my  stereotypical  inadvertence,  through  which 
a  learned  Protestant  Helvetian  happens  to  find  his  pious  sen- 
timents misplaced  in  that  part  of  this  work  consecrated  to  the 
letter  C. 

A  third  conception  may  be  gathered  from  passages  of  the  vast 
work  of  Gustave  Klemm.^  My  excellent  firiend.  Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse, 
of  Geneva,**^  pointed  them  out  to  me  during  our  joint  studies  at  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle : 

"  It  is  tolerably  indifterent  whether  mankind  come  down  from  one 
pair  or  from  many  pairs ;  whether  some  first  parents  were  separately 
created  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ;  or  whether 
the  population  of  all  these  regions  draws  its  origin  from  a  single 
couple :  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  there  have  existed  on  this  earth 
passive  races  prior  to  the  active  races,  and  that  these  primitive  races 
had  multiplied  considerably  before  the  apparition  of  the  latter." 
He  enlarges  upon  the  distinctions  between  such  active  and  passive 

^  AlUffemeine  CuUur-OttehiehU  der  Mentehheil;  1848-62,  Leipzig*  8to.,  10  toIb.  ;  I.  pp. 
196,  210. 

>•  Honorably  and  widely  known  in  medieal  Boienoes,  Dr.  Gosse,  whilst  faTcring  me,  at 
Paris,  1854-5,  with  indices  to  knowledge,  as  well  as  infinite  other  proofs  of  his  generous  heart, 
published  his  eradite  Bttai  tur  let  Di/ormaiums  ArtifidOUt  du  Crdne.  Our  collaborator.  Dr. 
J.  ^tken  Meigs,  haying  undertaken  its  analysis,  I  gladly  leaye  to  him  a  subject  on  which 
the  nature  of  my  studies  excludes  Talid  opinion. 
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races ;  deeming  these  last  to  have  been  the  darker  in  complexion, 
and  inferior  in  conformation,  and  in  their  rapidity  of  growth  to  have 
resembled  the  precocity  of  the  female  sex.  Hence,  Klemm  concludes 
that — "In  studying  the  manners,  usages,  monuments,  industry,  or- 
ganization, traditions,  creeds,  and  history  of  different  peoples,  I  havf 
become  induced  to  admit,  that  all  humanity  which  forms  a  whole, 
like  man  himself,  is  separated  into  two  kalvet,  corresponding  with 
each  other,  orte  active  and  one  paaaive,  the  one  ma$cuHne  and  tlie  other 
feminine." 

This  theoiy,  novel  to  most  readers  of  English,  may,  like  other 
theories,  be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
active  &nd  paenve,  applied  to  ethnic  peculiarities,  are  comprehended 
by  those  who  employ  them.  To  me  their  application  is  not  clear, 
unless  quaiified  by  stronger  adjectives;  implying  the  recognition  of 
superior  and  of  inferior  races :  and,  in  such  sense,  M,  d'Eicbtlial's 
conception  of  the  difi'erence  between  the  White  and  the  Negro  types 
is  curious  and  interesting : "" 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  tlie  debate,  although  concentrated  upon  the 
African  question,  conducts  us  to  this  first  conclusion,  established,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  by  the  defenders  theraselvea  of  the  two  extreme 
opinions,  viz :  that  the  African  negro  race  haa  attained  its  preient  civili- 
zation through  the  influence  of  the  white  race,  notably  from  the  Arabs  : 
that,  in  order  to  raise  itself  to  a  higher  civilization,  it  has  need  of  a  new 
initiation,  imparted  by  this  same  race:  that,  to  the  white  race,  consequent ly, 
belong*  the  initiative  in  the  development  of  a  common  civilization.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  Ritter,  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Africa,  casting  what  he  calls  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
history  of  tliis  continent,  arrives  precisely  at  the  same  conclusion; 
which  he  expresses  furthermore  in  terms  of  high  philosophical  bear- 
ing:— 'Must  it  be,'  asks  the  learned  geographer,  'that civilization  U 
to  be  brought  from  the  exterior  and  inoculated,  so  to  say,  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Sooddn  (Negro-land),  because,  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  entire  development  of  history,  the  others  are  called  upon 
to  give,  and  these  to  receive?' 

"Such  is,  in  fact,  the  adsfrod  expression  of  the  normal  relation 
between  the  black  race  and  the  white  race;  the  one  is  passive,  the 
other  active  in  respect  to  it.  *  *  •  '  The  black  shows  himself  to  us  as 
civilixable  [domesticable  ?],  but  without  the  initiative  faculty  in  point 
of  civilization.' "  *  *  *  "  Thus,  in  the  most  intimate  of  their  associa- 
tions [sexual  intercourse  between  white  males  and  black  females], 
these  two  races  preserve  the  character  which  we  have  recognized  in 
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the  ensemble  of  their  destinies.  The  white  race  is  Man ;  the  black 
race  is  Woman.  No  formula  can  so  well  express  the  reciprocal  cha- 
racteristics and  the  law  of  association  between  the  two  races.  It  suf- 
fices moreover  to  explain  how  one  of  these  races  has  been  able  to  be 
initiator  J  the  oiher  initiated ;  the  one  active^  and  the  other  poBsive; 
without  its  following  that  this  relationship  carries  with  it,  as  has  been 
maintained,  at  least  for  the  future,  on  the  one  side  superiority,  on 
the  other  inferiority." 

To  the  debate  itself  I  must  refer  for  a  controversy  conducted  on 
all  sides  with  rare  ability  and  scientific  decorum ;  my  own  views  find- 
ing expression,  generally,  in  the  ethnological  arguments  of  M.  Cour- 
tet  de  risle ;  to  be  cited  hereinafter.  Enough  has  now  been  set  forth 
on  the  unity  side  of  the  question  ;  and  the  reader  can  henceforward 
classify  any  less  important  m^nogenists  than  those  herein  enume- 
rated, into  category  A,  B,  or  C,  as  best  suits  his  appreciation  of  their 
merits. 

Inter  alia^  the  ultimate  philosophical  results  of  the  celebrated 
Academician  and  Professor,  Flourens,  whose  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  human  skin  in  difiiBrent  races,  supposed  by  complacent 
clergymen  to  have  established  an  infallible  recipe  for  proving  the 
lineal  descent  of  all  mankind  from  ^' Adam  and  Eve,"  has  led  them,  in 
England  and  America,  almost  to  account  him  one  of  themselves. 
An  English  version,  however  literal,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  piety 
and  logic  of  the  French  original. 

^^  All  these  necessary  conditions,  so  admirably  combined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  precise  moment  when  life  was  to  appear,  prove  God, 
and  one  sole  God.  They  could  not,  seemingly,  have  been  two.  If 
they  had  been  two,  they  would  not  have  so  well  understood  each 
other — iU  ne  %9  seraient  pas  si  bien  entendus.'*^^ 

Hitherto,  the  weight  of  authorities  quoted  has  been  altogether  on 
the  affirmative  side :  the  polygenists,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  had  a 
voice  on  the  negative.  To  them  the  next  section  will  be  devoted : 
audi  alteram  partem;  commencing  with  B6rard,*®  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology,— "I  cannot  suppose  that  a  mind  disengaged  from  prejudices, 
and  fix>m  hinderances  which  certain  extra-scientifie  considerations 
might  interpose  to  liberty  of  thought,  can  entertain  doubts  upon  the 
primitive  plurality  of  human  types." 

To  the  many  diversitarian  authorities  whose  language  has  been 
cited  in  l^pes  of  Mankindy  coupled  with  the  variety  of  polygenistic 
facts  accumulated  in  that  work  and  the  present,  there  would  seem 
little  reason  to  add  corroborative  testimony,  were  it  not  for  the  sake 

*^— ^ — 

^  D«U  IiongwUi  Humeine,  Paris,  12nio.,  1856,  p.  238. 
>«  Court  de  PhytiologU,  Paris,  8to.,  1860,  1,  p.  468. 
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of  showing  how  the  advocates  of  this  new  school  are  rising  up  on 
every  side,  as  if  in  derision  of  theocratical  impediments.  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  select  two  whose  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  rea- 
soning from  different  starting-points.  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  shall  be 
the  first,  as  one  who  has  studied  humanity  closest  in  its  generative 
laws.^^ 

''  The  psychological  diversity  of  races  is,  as  we  have  said,  as  tho- 
roughly demonstrated  as  their  physiological ;  and  this  diversity  bears 
upon  all  the  forms  of  human  dynamism.  All  the  races,  in  a  word, 
although  partaking  of  the  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  ^  species,' 
present  them  under  a  form  and  at  a  degree  which  are  properties  of 
each  of  them :  each  one  of  them  has  its  own  type  of  sensoriety,  its 
type  of  character,  its  type  of  intelligence,  its  type  of  activity.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  in  which  generation  does  not  delevope  sud- 
den anomalies  of  the  natural,  and  wherein  we  cannot  observe,  as  in 
the  physical  form  of  its  existence,  different  and  spontaneous  transi- 
tions of  the  moral  type  of  one  race  into  the  moral  type  of  another/' 

M.  Blanghard  is  our  second,  no  less  than  the  expression  of  a 
duplex  authority, — ^his  own,  and  Dr.  Dumoutier's  ;  whose  anthropo- 
logical  experiences  were  derived,  as  shown  by  his  splendid  Atlas,** 
from  accurate  attention  to  the  various  types  of  men  he  beheld  while 
circumnavigating  the  globe  with  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  whose  poly- 
genistic  opinions  were  frequently  elicited  at  the  meetings  of  the  S(h 
ciiti  Ethnologique  de  Paru?^ 

^^  Speaking  for  ourselves,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  that  there 
are,  either  a  certain  number  of  races,  or  several  distinct  species ;  it 
becoming  necessary  to  ascend  still  higher.  In  order  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  clearly  posited,  we  will  say  at  once  that,  to  our  eyes, 
there  exist  different  species  of  men ;  that  these  species,  veiy  proxi*» 
mate  to  each  other,  form  a  natural  genus;  and  that  these  species 
were  created  in  the  very  countries  in  which  we  find  them  at  present. 
JEn  risunUj  the  creation  of  mankind  must  have  taken  place  upon  an 
infinitude  of  points  on  the  globe,  and  not  upon  a  single  point 
whence  they  have  spread  themselves,  little  by  little,  over  all  ihe 
surface  of  the  earth.  *  *  * 

<'  Through  all  the  reasons  that  we  have  just  rapidly  set  forth,  we 
have  acquired  the  conviction,  that  the  human  genus  is  a  veritable 
genusy  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  naturalists,  and  that 
this  genus  comprises  several  ipecies. 

iM  Hiriditi  NaturelU,  i.  pp.  160^1. 

^  Voyage  au  FdUSwi,  Anikmjfoiogii,  AUm,  foL,  Paiit,  1S46;  eited  in  Tjfp^  o, 
pp.  48S,  &c. 
>«  BuUetins,  1S46-.7, 
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^'  These  species  must  have  been  necessarily  created  each  one  in 
the  country  in  which  it  was  destined  to  perpetuate  itself;  and  hence 
then,  we  must  admit,  at  the  origin,  a  considerable  number  ot  foci 
{souches),  *  *  * 

''We  think,  with  Duois  {Traiti  de  PhyMlogie),  that  mankind 
comprehends  a  great  number  of  species;  but^  by  what  signs  these 
species  can  be  defined  in  an  indubitable  manner,  no  one,  in  the 
present  state  [of  science],  can  tell,  if  he  abstains  firom  comparing 
only  the  most  dissimilar."  **' 

But,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  as  explanatory  of  a  passing  comment 
on  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  of  a  remark  by  Elemm  {mpra^  pp. 
454-5),  that  inferior  human  races  seem  in  antiquity  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  9uperior^  there  are  data  which  here  may  find  place. 

^  Bi^MOHABD,  Voyage  au  P6U  Sud^  eorvettet  VAttrolahe  tt  la  ZSUe^  1887-40, — Antknp^ 
logie^  par  M.  le  Dooteur  Dumoutibk,  Paris,  1864,  pp.  19,  45,  46. 

In  corroboration  .of  what  a  far-traTeOed  Doctor,  M.  Dumoutibb,  sajs  aboTe,  and  els^ 
where,  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  distinct  species  of  man  for  each  zoological  ooontry; 
no  less  than  to  fortify  the  positions  sustained  by  my  collaborator  Db.  Nott  {antt,  Chapter 
IV,  p.  647),  as  to  the  non-acclimation  of  races,  and  the  non-cosmopolitism  of  man ;  I  sab- 
join  an  extract  firom  a  work  by  onr  mutual  firiend  Db.  Boudib,  which  Dr.  Nott  had  mislaid 
when  his  MS.  was  sent  to  the  printer: 

**  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  ascribed  to  man  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to 
eTery  climate,  and  the  power  of  establishing  his  residence  upon  all  points  of  the  globe. 
Such  credence,  reposing  upon  no  kind  of  experimental  basis  whatever,  could  merely  consti- 
tute but  a  simple  hypothesis ;  against  which,  now-a-days,  facts,  as  authentic  as  numeroiiB, 
protest.  Perhaps  the  partisans  of  cosmopolitism  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  lend  to 
a  fraction  of  humanity,  represented,  by  what  it  has  been  agreed  upon  to  call,  the  '  Cauca- 
sian' race,  that  which  may  Tory  well  not  belong  sare  to  the  entembU  of  mankind ; — perhaps, 
too,  they  had  not  sufficiently  discriminated  the  laboring  and  agricultural  man,  from  the 
mere  transitory  excursionist."  Thus,  in  order  to  proTe  his  position,  Boudin  cites,  amongst 
other  examples,  —  how,  in  Egypt,  the  austral  negroes  are,  and  the  Caucasian  Memlooks 
were,  unable  to  raise  up  cTen  a  third  generation, — how,  in  Corsica,  French  families  Tanish 
beneath  Italian  surnames.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  Romans,  or  Vandals,  or  Greeks, 
in  Africa?  In  modem  Arabia  (1830),  after  Mohammed  Ali  had  got  clear  of  the  Morea- 
war,  18,000  Amaoots  (Albanians)  were  soon  reduced  to  some  400  men.  At  Gibraltar 
(1817),  a  negro  regiment  was  almost  annihilated  by  consumption.  In  1841,  during  three 
weeks  on  the  Niger,  180  Europeans  out  of  146  caught  African  fever,  and  40  succumbed; 
whilst,  out  of  168  negro  sailors,  only  11  were  affected,  and  none  died.  In  1800,  the  British 
Walchereen  expedition  failed,  in  the  Netherlands,  through  one  kind  of  marsh  feTer ;  about 
the  same  period  that,  at  St  Domingo,  20  French  Generals,  and  16,000  rank  and  file,  died 
in  two  months  by  another  malarial  disease.  Of  80,000  to  82,000  Frenchmen,  but  some 
8000  sunriyed  exposure  to  that  Antillian  island ;  while  the  Dominicanized  African  negro, 
Toussaint  rOuverture,  re-transported  to  Europe,  was  perishing  from  the  chill  of  his  prison 
in  France.     (PathologU  comparie,  Paris,  1849,  pp.  1-4). 

Again,  **  already  the  facts  acquired  by  science  estabKsh,  in.  a  manner  irreTocable,  that 
the  diyerse  races,  which  constitute  the  great  family  of  humanity,  obey  especial  laws,  under 
the  triple  aspect  of  birth,  mortality,  and  pathological  aptitudes."  France  uses  negro 
soldiers  at  Guyana  and  Senegal ;  England  employs,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  the  natives  of 
each  colony,  to  perform  arduous  military  works  —  confining  (caterit  paribus)  for  all  hard 
labor,  tropical  soldiers  to  the  Tropics,  and  extra-tropieally-bom  soldiery  to  sorTile  duty, 
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PART   II. 

Great  and  malti&rious  are  the  changes  in  paleontology,  as  in 
other  sciences,  since  Georges  Cuvier  wrote  2 

^^  That  which  astonnds  is,  that  amongst  all  these  Mammifers,  of 
which  the  greater  part  possess  now-a-days  their  congeners  in  hot 
countries,  there  has  not  been  a  single  Quadrumane ;  that  there  has 
not  been  gathered  a  single  bone,  a  single  tooth  of  a  Monkey^  were 
they  but  some  bones  or  some  teeth  of  monkeys,  of  now-lost 
species."^" 

Barely  five  years  after  the  decease,  in  1832,  of  this  grand  natu- 
ralist, fo9B%l  Simim  turned  up,  during  1837,  in  France  and  in  Hind- 
ostin! 

In  eighteen  subsequent  years  of  exploration,  many  more  have 
been  discovered;  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  works'®  as  genus 
Hapahy  2  species;  Callithrix  primsevus  Protopitheeusj  2;  CebuSy  1; 
found  in  South  America :  —  Mcusaeu^  eaaenusy  Pitheeus  antiquusj  2 
species,  &c. ;  in  England,  France,  or  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  range. 
Wagner  had  previously  indicated  the  existence  of  other  fossil 
monkeys  in  Greece;  but  early  in  the  present  year,  M.  Gtaudry 
reports  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  his  having  exhumed,  at  the 
"  g!te  fossilifere  de  Pikermi,"  ^^  specimens  of  Mesopithecus .  major 
and  Meaopithecus  j}entelictu;  mixed  up  with  remains  of  hyaena, 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  hog,  hippotherium,  bos-marathonicus,  girafie, 
and  probably  of  birds. 

Geologists  can  now  determine  the  relative  epochas  of  each  speci- 
men, according  to  the  formations  in  which  the  several  genera  of 
such  fossil  monkeys  appear;  but  De  Blainville  states  that,  while 
these  of  Brazil  are  more  recent,  being  met  with  in  the  diluvium  of 
caverns,  —  ^^  those  of  India  and  Europe  lie  in  a  medium  tertiary 
fresh-water  deposit,  and  consequently  are  of  an  age  long  anterior  to 

only  where  tbe  cHmate  accords  with  that  of  their  race  and  birth-place.  At  Sierra  Leone, 
the  mortality  of  negroes,  compared  to  that  of  Whites,  is  as  80  to  488 ;  l  «.  as  I  against  16! 
(Pkpnoloffie  it  Pathologie  eompariet  da  Racet  AiimatfMt,  pp.  1-7). 

MB  Ducoun  twr  let  JUvohUumt  d$  la  iurfaci  du  Olobi,  Paris,  1880,  6th  ed.,  p.  851. 

>**  Mabobl  db  Sbbbbs,  Sttai  iur  let  Cavemet  6  OttemetUtt  Paris,  8to,  8d  ed.,  1888;  pp. 
22&-7:— Db  Blaintillb,  Ottiogrttphk^  *<  Mammiftras-Primates,"  Paris,  4to,  1841;  pp.  4d- 
66:  — D'Obbiont,  Diet.  Univ.  d*Hitl.  NaU;  Paris,  1847;  X,  pp  669-70,  <<  Qnadmmanea 
fossilee :"—  Hbck,  leonograpkic  EnqfdopediM^  transL  Baird,  New  fork,  1861 ;  II,  pp.  492- 
8: — (}bkyai8>  Troit  r^tt  dt  la  Naturt,  Mammif^res,  !•  partie,  Paris,  1854;  pp.  12-18, 

n«  Letter  to  M.  Slie  de  Beaumont;  Athmmim  IVtmfait,  I  Blars,  1856;  pp.  167. 
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the  last  catastrophe,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  present 
shape  to  our  seas  and  our  continents/' 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  observation  of  Marcel  de  Serres,*''* 
that  wlule,  as  yet,  monkeys  have  been  found  "  only  on  the  ancient 
continent  ^n  the  fo8sU  state,  it  is  uniquely  in  the  humatile  state  they 
have  been  recognized  on  the  new.'* 

It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  contestable,  that  fossil  monkeys  exist, 
and  in  abundance.  Other  genera,  without  question,  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  ratio  that  portions  of  the  earth,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  become  accessible  to  the  geolo^st's  hammer.  Those 
barbarous  regions  which  living  anthropoid  monkeys  now  inhabit  — 
viz.:  Quinea,  Congo,  and  Loango,  where  the  Chimpanzee  {TVofflo- 
dytes  niger);  the  Gaboon  river-lands,  where  the  Gorilla  Gina;  and 
the  forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where  two,  or  even  three  [supra^ 
Agassizs*  letter],  species  of  the  Orang-utan  {Satyrus  rufus^  and 
Satyrus  bieolor);  are  found  *'* — being  at  present  wholly  inaccessible 
to  geological  investigation,  it  is  premature  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
existence  of  such  anthropomorphous  grades,  as  the  above,  between 
the  ^^  genus  Homo"  or  bimanesy  and  those  lower  genera  of  quadru- 
manes  already  known  to  palaeontology,  in  the  fossil  state.  Such 
a  discovery  would  fortify,  although  its  absence  does  not  affect,  the 
propositions  I  am  about  to  submit 

Leaving  aside  De  Lamark's  much-abused  development-theory,'^ 
all  naturalists  agree  that,  whether  in  the  incommensurable  cycles  of 
geological  time  anterior  to  our  planet's  present  condition,  or  during 
the  chronologically-indefinable  period  that  mankind  have  been  its 
later  occupants,  there  is  a  manifest  progression  of  organism  upwards 
from  the  Radiata  to  the  Articulata,  from  these  to  the  Mollusea,  and 
again  fi^m  these  last  to  the  Vertebrata."*  At  the  summit  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  after  ascending  once  more  through  the  Fishes,  the 
Reptiles,  the  Birds,  and  the  Mammifers,  stands  Man,  himself  the 
highest  of  the  mammalian  division  —  "sole  representative  of  his 
genus"  if  Prof.  Owen  pleases,  but  composed,  notwithstanding,  of 
many  distinct  typeSy  each  subdivisible  into  many  races. 

Now,  whether  we  look  up  or  down  the  tableau  of  living  nature,  or 
drag  out  of  the  rocky  bowels  of  our  earth  the  whole  series  of  fossil 
animals  known  to  palsdontology,  nearest  to  mankind,  among  mam- 


^f." 


w  Ootmogonii  di  MoUe  eomparUt  au*  faiU  gioloffiguei,  Paris,  Svo,  2d  ed.,  1841 ;  I,  pp. 
162-7. 

*w  Chknu,  Eneyclopidie  (fffUtoife  NalurtUe^  ▼ol.  "  Qoadrumanes/'  Primatet ;  pp.  80-62. 

1^  Generously  explained  by  Haldkmav,  Rtemt  Frahwater  Molhuca  (supra),  pp.  0-8. 

1^^  See  the  R^gnt  Animal  d$  M.  U  Baron  Ouvter^  dispoti  en  Tableaux  mSthodiqiue  par  I. 
AOHILLB  CoMTE,  Parity  fol.  1840 ;  Ist  Plate,  '*  Introduction.** 
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malia,  in  every  feature  of  organization,  spring  up  the  Monkeys  in 
bold  relief;  as  Man's  closest  sequence  in  the  descending  scale  of  zoo 
logical  gradation;  and,  likewise,  so  &r  as  science  yet  has  ascertained, 
as  one  of  Man's  immediate  precursors  in  the  ascending  line  of  our 
planet's  chronology.  Each  of  these  two  points,  however,  requires 
some  elucidation,  in  order  to  eschew  deductions  that  are  not  mine. 
For  the  first,  one  reference  will  explain  the  view  I  concur  in ;  it  is 
Gervais's.^"* 

**  We  know  nothing  well  except  through  comparison,  and,  in  order 
to  compare  objects  correctly,  one  must  begin  by  placing  them  near 
together.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Man  is  a  Monkey,  and  still  less 
that  a  Monkey  is  a  Man,  even  degraded ;  because,  upon  studying 
with  care  the  one  and  the  other,  it  will  be  recognized  without  diffi- 
culty that  if  Man  resembles  the  highest  animals  [the  Primates], 
through  the  totality  of  his  organization,  he  differs  from  them  above 
all  in  the  details ;  and  that,  even  more  endowed  than  the  greater 
number  of  these  in  almost  every  respect,  he  surpasses  them  essen* 
tially  by  the  very  perfection  of  his  structure.  His  brain,  as  weU  aa 
his  intelligence,  assigns  him  a  rank  apart  He  is  indeed,  as  Ovid  says, 

SanotiaB  his  animAl,  mentiBqiie  capaoins  altsB. 

It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  to  Linnseus  and  his  con- 
temporaries, the  limits  of  genus  were  much  less  narrowed  than  they 
are  for  naturalists  of  our  day.  The  generic  union  of  Man  and  of  other 
[nc]  Monkeys  would  be,  therefore,  at  the  present  state  of  science, 
entirely  contrary  to  the  rules  of  classification.  *  *  *  "(Monkeys)  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  organization,  of  which  the  principal  traits 
accord  with  those  that  the  human  genus  displays  in  such  an  elevated 
degree  of  perfection.  Their  brain  and  their  other  deeply-placed 
organs ;  their  exterior  appearance,  and,  especially,  the  fonn  of  their 
head ;  the  position  and  number  of  their  teats ;  their  thumbs  at  the 
superior  members,  more  frequently  than  not  opposable  to  the  other 
fingers ;  their  station  approaching  more  and  more  the  vertical,  but 
without  ever  reaching  it  completel  v;  and  a  certain  community  of  intel- 
lectual aptitudes ;  everything,  in  these  animals,  announces  an  incon- 
testable resemblance  with  Man,  and  a  superiority  as  regards  other 
quadrupeds.  Albeit,  this  similitude  diminishes  in  proportion  as  one 
descends  through  the  series  of  genera  that  compose  the  family  of 
Monkeys ;  and,  whilst  ever  preserving  the  fundamental  traits  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  the  lowest  species  [the  OuistiteSy  for  in- 
stance]  show  by  their  intelligence  as  much  as  by  their  brain,  in  their 

>w  Hiti,  KoL  dn  MammftrU,  pp.  49,  and  7-8. 
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shapes  as  well  as  iu  the  stracture  of  their  principal  oi^ns,  an  evident 
inferiority,  if  one  compares  them  with  the  Primatetj  and  beyond  all 
with  Man." 

Science,  therefore,  at  the  present  honr,  ceases  to  go  back  to  tbe 
long-exploded  and  (considering  the  epoch  of  its  advocates)  overaati- 
rized  notions  of  Monboddo,  Bonsseao,  or  MoscatL^    Such  hiBtorieal 
theory  only  continues  to  afford  pahutum  for  homilj-writen,  wfao^ 
groping  still  amidst  Augoste  Comte's^^  sub-metaphjsical   strata^ 
imagine,  not  perhaps  unreasonably,  that  some  of  their  leadeiB  have 
learned  nothing  since  the  XVHI^  centuiy.    Even  in  the  time  of 
Voltaire  —  to  whom  men  merely  seemed  to  be  so  many  monkeys 
without  tails — of  the  apparently  tail-less  quadrumana  (Orang,  Chim- 
panzee, and  Gorilla),  but  one  species  (except,  of  course,  Tyson's 
Chimpanzee,  1698,*''  and  Buffon's,  1740)  was  known  to  -France; 
and  that  one,  the  Orang-utan, — belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
1776  —  too  imperfectly  for  him  to  perceive,  between  the  "  lord  of 
creation"  and  his  caricature,  a  still  closer  analogy:  or,  again,  for  the 
immortal  bugl>ear  of  pseudo-pietists  to  comprehend  that^  if  the 
absence  of  such  exterior  appendage  in  the  above  three  primates  doee 
not  the  more  constitute  a  true  "monkey,"  neither  does  its  presence, 
in  the  several  authentic  examples  cited  by  Lucas,*''  the  less  consti- 
tute a  true  "  man."    So  that,  while  man,  as  "  the  sole  representative 
of  his  genus,"  possesses  no  tail,  there  are  individual  instances  that 
bring  the  case  much   nearer  home  than  the  interesting  fact  for 
which  the  latest  English  partisan  of  successive  transformations^  en- 
countered obloquy ;  viz. :  that "  the  bones  of  a  caudal  extremity  exists 
in  an  undeveloped  state,  in  the  os  coceygi%  of  the  human  subject." 
Why,  if  such  "  devi(Ui<m%*'  as  that  melancholy  case  of  the  "porcupine 
family,"  or  those  worn-out  specimens  of  "  sexidigital  individuals," 

iM  ZiMMBBMAN,  ZooL  gioQ..,  p.  194. 

in  Court  de  Philotophie  Pondve,  Paris,  1880;  I,  pp.  8-5. 

ITS  Martin,  Man  and  Monkeyt,  London,  Syo.,  1841 ;  pp.  879  and  402. 

1^  HiridUe  NatureUe,  I,  pp.  819-20: — ^referring  to  Sbbbbs,  and  to  Is.  Gbof.  Saikt  Hilaibb. 
**Le  d^Toloppement  congenial  de  oet  appendico  (a  tail)  se  lie  en  effet  au  rapport  tr^a-oon- 
ftant,  qii*il  (Sbbbes)  a  d^montr^,  entre  I'^Tolntion  de  la  mobile  ^pini^re  et  celle  de  la  qaene. 
La  moelle  ^pini^re  se  prolonge,  dans  Torigine,  jnaqu'd  Textr^mit^  dn  canal  vertebral,  ohea 
touf  les  animanz  de  la  classe  oh  il  eziste,  et  tons,  &  cette  ^poqne  de  la  Tie  embryonaire,  se 
trouTent  ainsi  mnnis  d'nne  queue  plos  on  moins  longoe  selon  qa'ult^rieurement,  et  d'aprte 
lea  eapec^s,  le  prolongement  de  la  moelle  se  maintient  on  se  retire,  Taxe  yert^ral  est  on 
n*eiit  pas  poorm  d'un  appendice  candaL  *  *  *  Et  11  arrive  ainsi  quelquefois  (says  L  Q. 
St.  IIilaibb)  que  la  mobile  €pini^re,  oonserrant  sa  premiere  disposition,  s'^tende  encore, 
ohei  rhomme,  an  moment  de  la  naissanoe,  jnsqn'ft  Textr^mit^  dn  coccyx.  Dans  ce  cas,  la 
colonne  Tcrt^brale  reste  termin^e  par  one  queae." 

IM  Vtit%gt9  of  Creation,  1st  New  York  edidon,  12mo,  p.  148.  In  speaking  of  **  apparently 
VkU-less  monkeys/*  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  skeletons  of  Orang-satyrus,  Troglodytes 
niger,  and  Gorilla  Gina,  in  Gbbtais,  op.  eat.,  pp.  14,  26,  82. 
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have  been  paraded  by  every  monogenist,  firom  Zimmerman^'  to  Pri- 
chard,'®  in  proof  of  how  a  new  race  of  men  might,  according  to  them, 
originate  —  why,  I  repeat,  do  they  not  observe  consistency  of  argu- 
ment, whilst  always  violating  their  own  law  of  "species** — 1.«.,  per^ 
manency  of  normal  type — and  allow  that  a  Parisian  saddler,'**  or  the 
late  Mr.  Barber  of  Inverness,*^  might  and  ought  to  have  procreated 
entire  generations  of  new  human  "species*'  with  tails  ?  Partial  is  the 
unity-school  to  natural  analogies,  accusing  polygenists  of  tendency 
to  disregard  them.  Our  "chart  of  Monkeys,"  further  on,  will  at 
least  show  that  I  am  not  obnoxious  to  this  grave  charge. 

In  the  interim,  there  are  but  two  living  eavansj  that  I  am  aware  of 
—  the  one  a  naturalist  and  courageous  voyager;'^  the  other,  if  not 
exactly  an  archseolo^st,  a  much  more  &mou6  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy,^* —  who  believe  in  the  existence,  past  or  present,  of  whole 
nations  decorated  with  tails.  The  former,  when  at  Bahia,  heard,  from 
the  veracious  lips  of  imported  Haoussa  negroes,  of  the  "iVtafiM- 
NiamSf^^  ou  homnies  k  queue ;"  who  still  whisk  their  tails  in  Africa, 
about  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Kano  (not  far  from  that  Island 

"»  Op.  eiu,  p.  172. 

^  Raearcha  into  the  Pkfftieal  HiiUtry  of  Man,  Ist  edition,  1818;  pp.  72-6:  — In  the  2d 
edition  (op.  cit,,  1826,  I,  pp.  20i-7},  PrichArd  found  oat  tlist  the  <<  porcupine  family"  was 
floorishing  in  its  8d  generation  I 

^  LuoAS,  op,  cii,,  I,  pp.  187-8,  820-2.  Instances  of  hominei  eaitdati:  the  celebrated 
corsair  Cmyillier  de  la  Ciontat,  of  a  negro  named  Mohammed,  of  a  French  officer,  of  M. 
de  Barsabar  and  his  sister,  and,  last!/,  of  an  attorney  at  Aiz,  sumamed  B^rard,  whose 
tail  had  (as  in  the  ease  Sobbnoku  Momtror.  hiat.  wumorab.f  II,  84)  the  curly  shape  of  a 
pig's. 

iM  Compare  Monboddo,  0/  the  Origin  and  Progren  of  Language,  Edinburgh,  Sto,  2d  ed., 
1774;  I,  pp.  258-69,  for  the  men  with  long  tails  at  Nioobar!  But  the  following  is  less 
apochryphal :  **  And  I  could  produce  legal  OTidenoe,  by  witnesses  yet  liTing,  of  a  man  in 
luTemess,  one  Barber,  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  who  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  foot  long, 
which  he  carefully  concealed  during  his  life ;  but  was  discorered  after  his  death,  which 
happened  about  twenty  years  ago."    (P.  262,  note.) 

i»  De  Castelhau,  in  BuOetm  de  la  8oei£ti  de  Oiagraphie,  Paris,  Juillet,  1861,  p.  26.  Camels, 
it  is  well  known,  were  not  introduced  into  AfHoa  until  Ptolemaic  times  (Tgpee  of  Mankind^ 
pp.  254,  611-18,  729).  Those  seen  by  M.  de  Castelnau's  narrator,  close  by  ''les  hommes 
i  queue,**  must  haye  been  stray-aways  from  Tuaiik,  Foolah,  or  Arab  encampments ;  be- 
cause no  Negro  race  has  CTer  peroeiTed  the  Talue  of  this  animal,  nor  adopted  its  use, 
although  for  centuries  employed  against  them  by  thdr  surrounding  oppressors ;  thus  allow* 
ing  a  stupid  repugnance  to  testify  to  their  own  inteDeetual  inferiority  (Conferre  d*£iobtbal, 
BiiL  et  Origine  dee  Foutahe,  Paris,  8to.,  1841 ;  pp.  259-40,  note). 

»•  Pa&ayit,  op.  dt.j  1862,  pp.  84,  501. 

>"  These  <*Niams-Niam8'*  are  fabulous  (like  the  Taboo  enemies  of  the  Tirtnous  Houy- 
hnhnms)  African  cannibals,  by  different  Negro  tribes  ''sererally  called  Remrem,  Lemlem, 
Demdem,  Temyem,  or  N*gumn*um**  (W.  Dbsbobovob  Goolst,  Negro4and  of  the  Arabe,  1841 ; 
pp.  112,  186:  GuDDOV,  Otia  JSgypHata,  London,  1849;  p.  126,  note).  Since  this  was 
written,  I  hear  that  M.  Tremaux,  the  latest  explorer  of  the  upper  Nile  (with  Bbuv-Rollxt, 
a  Sardinian  merchant  at  Khartoom),  has,  still  more  reoently,  exploded  the  notion  of  '<  Ih 
hommee  d  gweut^*  in  that  region  also. 
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monkeys,  may  he  not  have  also  made  another  in  regard  to  foaail 
man?     His  convictions  were:'" 

"  There  ta  not  either  any  man  [among  these  fossil-bones] :  all  the 
bones  of  our  species  that  have  been  collected  with  those  of  which  we 
have  spoken  found  themselves  therein  accidentally,  and  their  nam- 
ber  ifl  moreover  exceedingly  small ;  which  would  uot  aasuredly  have 
been  the  case  if  men  had  made  establishments  in  the  countries  inha- 
bited by  these  animals.    Where  then  at  that  time  was  mankind?" 

We  cannot  answer  decisively,  as  yot — "with  those  monkeys,  to  be 
snre,  whose  fossil  and  humatJIe  remains,  unrevealed  to  Cuvier,  have 
been  since  discovered ;"  but  this  much  we  can  do, — show  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  later  researches  have  vastly  extended  Cuvier's  nar- 
row estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind  upon  earth  ;  on  the  other, 
the  gradationi  of  epoch  and  of  species,  from  the  tertiary  depoaitfl 
where /oMi7»miBe  are  found  in  Europe,  upwards  to  recent  formations 
in  which,  according  to  a  preceding  remark  of  Marcel  de  Serres,  those 
humatile  monkeys  have  turned  up  in  America,  there  is  a  gradual  pro- 
gression of  "  sijcciee"  that  brings  these  last  nearly  to  specific  identity 
with  some  of  those  Bimim  platyrhina  living  in  Brazilian  forests  at- 
the  present  day. 

We  can  do  more.  After  obtaining  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
oat«ological  samples,  from  Iiv;ng  apeciea  of  eallithrix  and  pithecus  in 
Sduth  America,  back  to  Lnud's  eallithrix  primavug  and  protopitfiicut 
of  humatile  Brazilian  deposits,  and  thence  upwards  through  the 
various  extinct  genera  ofsimta  catarrhina  found  in  a  true  fossil  state 
in  Europe  and  HindostAn;  we  are  enabled,  upon  turning  round  and 
looking  at  the  ascending  scale  of  relative  antiquity  in  human  remains, 
—  from  the  Egyptian  pyramid  to  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  bone- 
caverns,  from  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  barrows  to  the  vestiges  of 
man's  industry  extant  in  French  diluvial  drift,  and  from  the  old  Ca- 
ribsean  semi-fossilized  skeletons  of  Guadaloupe,  coupled  with  the 
Brazilian  semi-fossilized  crania  (Lund)  '"^  as  well  as  with  the  semi- 
fossilizod  human  jaws  of  Florida  (Agassiz,  in  "Types"), — to  esta- 
blish, for  man's  antiquity,  two  points,  parallel  in  some  degree  with 
what  has  been  done  for  that  of  the  Mmtce,  viz :  Ist,  That  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  on  earth  is  carried  back  at  least  to  the  hum(AiU 
stage  of  osseous  antiquity  on  both  old  and  new  continents;  and  2d, 
that,  by  strange  and  significant  coincidence,  like  the  genera  eallithrix 
»,x\A.  pitheoui,  the  living  species  and  the  dead,  in  Monkeys,  all  huma- 
tile specimens  of  Man  in  America  correspond,  in  race,  with  the  same 

"*  DiicouTi  lur  In  Sfuolulitmi,  pp.  351-2,  ■□(!  131-0. 

K*  "Notioe  «ur  les  nBBemeDta  hanmiDes  fosailsa,  troaTii  dans  nne  CkTeme  da  BrfcU" — 
ButUin  dt  la  Sot.  S.  du  Anligiiairti  du  Nori,  1B4&-9,  pp.  49-77. 
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aboriginal  Irulinn  group  still  living  on  this  continent.     Such  is  "what 
will  be  attempted  in  the  following  pages. 

But,  before  proceeding,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  some  precon- 
ceived encumbrances  about  chronology ;  because  "there  are  persons 
in  America  *  *  * ;  persons  whose  intellects  or  fancies  are  employed 
in  the  contemplation  of  complicated  and  obscure  theories  of  human 
origin,  existence,  and  development — denying  the  very  chronology 
which  binds  man  to  Q^ody  and  links  communities  together  by  indissO' 
luble  moral  obligations."  "Pretty  considerable"  performances  for 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  "  chronology"  P" 

Our  national  Didymus  and  XAAKENTEP02 — he,  too,  of  brtuen 
bowels,  in  literary  fabrication — ^believiilg  that  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  were  created  exactly  at  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  (Ist 
day),  in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  equinox  of  the  year  b.  c. 
4004,*^  would  be  much  distressed  if  he  knew  what  his  only  patron- 
izer's  (Chevalier  Bunsen's)  opinion  is,  viz. — "  That  a  concurrence  of 
fitcts  and  of  traditions  demands,  for  the  Noachian  period,  about  ten 
millennia  before  our  era ;  and,  for  the  beginning  of  our  race,  another 
ten  thousand  years,  or  very  little  more."  ^" 

The  startling  era  claimed,  in  1845,  by  Bunsen,  for  Egypt's  first 
Pharaoh,  Menes,  b.  o.  8648,  sinks  into  absolute  insignificance  before 
the  20,000  years  now  insisted  upon  by  him  for  man's  terrestrial 
existence.  Palaeontologists  of  the  Mortonian  school  will  cheerfully 
accept  Bunsen's  chronological  extension,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  the  learned  German 
obtains  that  definite  cipher,  or  the  reason  why  the  human  period 
should  not  be  prolonged  a  few  myriads  of  years  more.  Brought 
down  nearer  to  our  generation  it  cannot,  without  violating  all  rea- 
sonable induction  regarding  the  ante-monumental  state  of  Egypt ;  '** 
no  less  than  from  the  remote  era  assigned  by  Prof  Agassiz^^  to 
the  conglomerate,  brought  to  his  cabinet  from  Florida,  inclosing 
Quman  "jaws  with  perfect  teeth,  and  portions  of  a  foot." 

>*^  SoHOOLOBAFT,  Indian  Tribet  of  ih%  United  Statetf  Philadelphia,  elephant  4to,  1854 
— <*  Ethnographical  researches  concerning  the  Red  Man  in  America ;"  Fourth  Report,  p.  ix. 

^^  Rev.  Dr.  Liohtfoot,  Harmony  of  the  Foure  Evangelittu^  London,  1644 ;  Part  I,  last 
page.  Ist,  Compare  Basnaob  (Hitt.  and  Religion  of'theJewt^  pp.  107-8),  on  the  disputations 
between  the  Caraltes  (literalittt)  and  the  Rabbinists  {traditionitte)^  whether  the  world  was 
created  in  March  or  in  September :  2d, —  if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  on  what  grounds 
the  rabbis  make  the  Itt  8epL  the  daj  of  creation,  the  solntion  is  R.  Jacoub's  Baal  Hatuf\m 
(printed  at  Venice,  1640);  who  proTes  it  through  the  Kabbala  on  the  first  word  of  Genosis, 
BeReSAITA — because,  on  transposing  letters,  AUph  is  equiTalent  to  **  first,"  and  he  (wr% 
means  ''in  September" !     (Richard  Simon,  op,  ett.,  I,  p.  882.) 

iM  Outlines  of  the  Philoeophy  of  Hittory,  London,  1854;  II,  p.  12. 

»•*  Types  of  Mankind,  pp.  687-9. 

^  Op.  cit,,  pp.  862-3. 
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With  respect  to  Nilotic  alluvials,  my  suggestion  of  geological 
researches**  has  been  wrought  out,  since  1851,  by  an  old  Egyptian 
colleague,  Hikekyan-Bey,  one  of  Seid  Pasha's  civil  engineers,  with 
eflFective  government  aid,  at  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  of  the  Royal  Society,*^  which  placed  a 
liberal  grant  of  money  at  this  gentleman's  disposal.  Father-in-law 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  fother  of  the  accomplished  ladies  who 
translated  Lepsius's  Briefe  ati9  JEgypten^  JEthiopien^  &;c.,*^  no  one 
could  be  more  qualified  for  the  undertaking, — particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  also  read  in  Brugsch,**  who  visited  Metraheni  while 
the  works  and  surveys  were  going  on.  The  royal  names  dis-interred 
are  given  by  him ;  and  they  belong  to  the  XEXth-XXth  dynasties, 
or  the  15th-12th  century  b.  g.  ;  but  the  depth,  beneath  the  sur&ce,  at 
which  they  were  found,  indicates  a  much  more  remote  antiquity  for 
the  accumulation  of  soil  below  them.  During  my  recent  sojourn  in 
London,  Mr.  Homer,  among  other  courtesies,  was  pleased  to  show 
me  the  interesting  specimens  collected,  and  to  &vor  me  with  an 
insight  into  the  probable  results.  These  were  to  appear  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Royal  Society's  TranioetioiM,  They  will  establish  an 
unexpected  antiquity  for  the  Nile's  deposits ;  especially  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ner, with  Lepsius  and  all  of  us,  takes  the  Xllth  Dynasty  at  about 
2300  before  Christ;  which,  as  he  correctly  observes,  "according  to 
the  marginal  chronology  printed  in  the  latest  editions  of  our  Bibles, 
is  about  800  years  before  the  death  of  Noah."** 

Again,  to  the  ante-Abrahamic  age  of  the  same  Xllth  dynasty, 
more  than  4000  years  backwards  firom  our  own  day,  belong  those 
eighteen  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  recording,  upon  the  rocks  near 
Samneh,  for  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  "  the  height  to  which  the 
river  rose  in  the  several  years  of  which  they  bear  the  date.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  novelty  of  these  inscriptions,  which  are  very  short, 
they  possess  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  compare  the  ancient  ele- 
vations of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  those  of  our  time ;  for  the  oldest 
of  these  records  dates  back  to  a  period  of  2200  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Thus,  the  measurements  I  have  made  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  which  at  this  place  were  taken  with  comparative  jGEicility, 
have  given  the  remarkable  result,  that  the  average  rise  of  the  Nile, 


>**  Otia  JEgyptiaea^  1849,  pp.  67-8. 

^  PhilowpMeal  Trantaetunu  of  thi  Ro^al  Sodii^,  toL  cx1t»  Part  I,  London,  4to,  1866; 
pp.  105-88. 

^  LetUrt  from  Egypt,  fto.— KTisod  -by  the  »athor;  and  translated  bj  LioiroBA  mi 
Joanna  B.  Horner;  London,  12mo,  1858. 

>»  Beite^eriekti  atu  JEgyptm  (1858-4),  Leipiig,  8to,  1855;  pp.  62-79. 

M  *«  Mr.  Homer  on  the  Allnyial  Land  of  Egypt,"  op,  cd.,  p.  128. 
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4000  years  ago,  was  7  mStreSj  80  cent,  (or  about  24  English  feet) 
higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  day/'  *  *  *  « It  explains  a  fiwrt  that 
had  previously  surprised  me,  viz :  that  in  all  the  valley  of  Nubia,  the 
level  of  the  soil  upon  both  shores,  although  it  consists  entirely  of 
alluvium  deposited  by  the  Nile,  is  much  more  elevated  than  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  river  in  the  best  year  of  modem  inundation."** 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  localities  in  Lower  Nubia,  —  ex- 
plored with  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris  during  our  shooting  excursions  as  Hblt 
as  W&iee  Hal&  (2d  cataract),  in  1839-40  —  where  the  alluviom, 
deposited  by  the  Nile  anciently,  upon  the  roekj  was  at  great  distance 
£rom,  and  at  a  higher  level  than,  inundations  at  this  day :  but  the 
phenomenon  merely  excited  surprise ;  nor,  until  Chev.  Lepsius  dis- 
covered the  inscriptions  at  Samneh,  was  an  unaccountable  circum- 
stance, now  of  great  value  in  geology  as  well  as  chronology,  either 
important  or  explicable.  Eighteen  years  later,  it  helps  to  mark 
degrees  of  time  on  Nature's  calendar ;  and,  conjointly  with  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  Manetho's  XTTth  dynasty,  cut  at  Samneh,  to  fix  a  date  fbr 
the  ante-Noachian  existence  of  civilized  humanity  upon  earth. 

Ai^acent  to  these  inscriptions  stand  the  coetaneous  fortifications 
of  Samneh,  built  with  great  military  skill  and  on  an  immense  scale, 
by  these  Pharaohs  of  the  Xiith  dynasty,  as  their  frontier  bulwark 
of  the  south  against  the  attacks  of  Nubian  hordes.  M.  de  VogiiS,  a 
competent  judge,  has  re-explored  the  localities  ;*"  confirming  in  every 
respect  the  anterior  discovery  of  Chev.  Lepsius. 

Geological  investigation  of  Egypt,  therefore,  begins  to  furnish 
abundant  elbow-room  fi)r  Plato's  long  disregarded  assertion,  put 
into  the  Greek  mouth  of  a  native  Egyptian  priest  too !  —  "And  the 
annals  even  of  our  own  city  [Sais]  have  been  preserved  8000  years 
in  our  sacred  writing.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  laws  and  most 
illustrious  actions  of  those  States  which  have  existed  9000  years."** 
—  "And  you  will,  by  observing,  discover,  that  what  have  been 
painted  and  sculptured  there  [in  Egypt]  10,000  years  ago,  —  and  I 
say  10,000  years,  not  as  a  word,  but  a  fact,  —  are  neither  more  bean- 


mLkpbivb,  letter  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  ^Philse,  Sept.  15,  1844;''  Froeeedingt  of  th§ 
Academy  of  Natural  Seienat  of  PhUadelpkia^  Jan.  21,  1845:  —  See  references  to  Lepsios's 
later  works,  in  Typee  of  Mankind,  p.  692;  and,  for  faithful  copies  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
seWes,  the  Prussian  Denkmaler,  Abth.  iT.,  Bd,  2,  Bl.  187,  189,  161. 

»»  "  Les  fortifications  antiques  4  Samneh  (Nubie)  " — Bulletin  Archiologique  de  VAthencntm 
Franfaift  Paris,  Sept.,  1865;  pp.  81-4,  PI.  ▼.  Mr.  Osbum's  romantic  inference,  about  the 
connection  between  these  works  and  Joseph's  seTon  years  of  famine,  merely  proTcs  that 
this  learned,  if  Tolcanio,  Coptologist  is  no  geologist  {Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  London, 
8vo.,  1864;  ii.  pp.  85,  182-9. 

«8  "The  TimiBus/'  Plato's icwA»,  DaTls  transl.  (Bohn)  London,  1849,  yi.,  p.  327. 
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tifiil,  nor  more  ugly,  than  those  turned  out  of  hand  at  the  present 
day,  but  are  worked  off  according  to  the  same  art"** 

In  his  romance  of  Atlantiiy  Plato  makes  the  Egyptian  priest  say 
to  Solon,  that  the  Athenian  commonwealth  had  been  created  first  by 
Minerva,  and  ^*  one  thousand  jfean  later  she  founded  ours ;  and  this 
government  established  amongst  us  dates,  according  to  our  sacred 
books,  from  eight  thauMind  years."  Referring  to  Henri  Martin^  for 
annihilation  of  this  Platonic  myth  as  an  hietorical  document,  the  pas- 
sage merely  serves  to  display  Plato's  conception  of  the  world's  anti- 
quity.  Farcy**  follows  him  up  with  a  ruinous  critique  of  "  Atlan- 
tis "  as  applicable  to  its  ridiculous  attribution  to  the  population  of 
America.  Humboldt^^  more  good-natured,  while  treating  Atlantis 
as  mythic,  seems  inclined  to  hope  the  story  may  be  true.  Still,  in 
no  case,  do  Plato's  theories  help  us  to  a  sound  chronology. 

His  10,000  years  for  man  in  Egypt  are  but  the  half  of  tihe  <'  20,000  ** 
now  required,  — 28  centuries  i^r  Plato,  by  Bunsen,  for  the  exists 
ence  of  mankind  upon  our  planet's  superficies ;  and  tihus,  as  I  have 
long  sustained,^  we  have  finally  got  beyond  all  biblical  or  any  other 
chronology.  Indeed,  the  most  rigorous  curtailer  of  Egyptian  annals^ 
my  erudite  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  states  the  case  (except  that 
his  date  for  Osirtesen  seems  too  contracted)  exactly  as  all  hierolo- 
gists  of  the  present  day  understand  Egypt's  position  in  the  world's 
history: 

^^  For  how  many  years^  or  rather  thousands  of  years,  this  globe  had 
ab-eady  been  the  dwelUng-place  of  man,  and  the  arte  of  life  had  been 
growing  under  his  inventive  industry,  is  uncertain ;  we  can  hope  to 
know  very  little  of  our  race  and  its  other  discoveries  before  the  in- 
vention of  letters.  But  in  the  reign  of  Osirtesen  the  carved  writingi 
by  means  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  was  fiur  from  new.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the 
number  of  centuries  [anterior  to  the  Pyramide']  that  must  have  passed 

XM  <iThe  Laws,"  BorgM  transL,  op,  eiL,  1862,  t.  p.  60. 

«•  Audet  iur  U  TimSe  d$  Piaton,  Paris,  1841,  «« Atlantide  i**^7^p€$  of  MmdtM,  pp.  5H 
718,  728. 

<M  AnHqukfy  Mnkmnm,  befbM  died,  ii.  pp.  41-4S6. 

"V  «  Le  r«oit  de  Platon  oftiratt  moins  da  diffienltf  o]iromalosi<r^  rinttrraUa  da  210  ant 
entre  la  Tioillesse  de  Solon  et  eelle  de  Platon  ^tant  rempH  par  trois  gfotottionB  de  la  deeeend- 
ance  de  Dropid^  si,  par  one  alteration  sans  doute  blam&ble  da  texts,  o'etait  oelni-ci  etnon 
Solon  qoi  raoontait  i  Critias,  le  grand-pbrs  de  Tinterloeiiteiir,  ee  qui!  aTait  appris,  par 
Solon,  de  la  eatastrophe  de  I'AUantlde.  *  *  *  Platon,  poor  donner  phu  dHmportanoe  a  son 
reeit,  anrait  pa  introdoire  tons  ees  ftuts  dans  on  roman  historiqnt,  et  sa  parents  a^ed 
Solon  fsTorisait  la  probability  de  la  fiction."  {Exttmm  Oritiqu*  de  fkMbrt  d$  la  €He^mpkit^ 
&c.,  before  quoted,  « Considerations,"  S.  pp.  167-78.) 

M  Otia  Mgp^aea,  pp.  41-S;  61-8:  and  T^pn  of  Mankind,  688-9. 
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Since  this  mode  of  writing  first  came  into  use,  when  the  chantcten 
were  used  for  the  objects  only."** 

Mr.  Birch,  living  dispassionately  in  the  midst  of  temptations^  aug- 
mented hourly  by  the  increasing  copiousness  of  his  materialfl,  adheres, 
with  admirable  fortitude,  to  the  non-recognition  of  any  arithmetical 
system  of  chronology.  His  last  and  invaluable  prietB  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs^®  contains  no  allusion  to  this  "  vexata  qusestio ;"  but  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  history  of  Egypt,  reconstructed  by  himself 
exclusively  from  archaslogical  monuments,  that,  according  to  my 
view,  will  ground  Nilotic  history  upon  a  more  stable  basis  than  ever- 
fluctuating  ciphers.  Li  the  meanwhile,  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
astronomical  data  contained  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, — data 
that,  utterly  misconstrued  in  object  as  well  as  import,  for  the  last  half> 
century,  have  provoked  endless  disputations — has  at  length  enabled 
M.  Biot^'  to  fix  three  lifetimes  of  Pharaohs  by  three  several  instances 
wherein  "  the  festival  of  Sothis  {SyriuSy  the  dog-star),"  is  recorded 
on  monuments  of  the  XVIIth  and  XXth  dynasties.  The  first 
occurred  about  b.  c.  1440,  during  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III;  the  second 
about  B.  0. 1800,  under  Ramses  UI;  and  the  third  under  Raksbs  YH, 
about  B.  0. 1240. 

Precious  to  science  as  are  these  new  facts,  I  doubt  whether  the 
destruction  of  felse  hypotheses  is  not  more  so ;  and  the  removal  of 
further  hallucinations  about  pharaonic  observation  of  the  "  Bothic 
Period"  is  one  of  countiess  reasons  for  gratitude  to  Biot.***  After 
reading  his  criticism  of  Grseco-Boman  postulates,  one  recognizes  how 
*^  It  becomes  easy  to  see  that  the  idea  of  an  heliacal  Thoth,  as  if  it 
had  been  really  observed  at  Memphis,  under  conditions  that  would 
make  it  correspond,  day  by  day,  with  that  of  Antoninus,  after  the 
revolution  of  1461  vague  years,  is  a  pure  fiction :"  at  the  same  time 
that,  to  imagine  Menophres,  which  is  but  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
nome  (province)  of  Memphis,  to  have  been  a  JSTtn^,  becomes,  likewise, 
"  a  chimera." ! 

More  popular,  though  not  less  interesting,  is  the  beautiful  ^'  Deter- 
mination of  the  Vernal  Equinox  of  1852,  effected  in  Egypt,  according 
to  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  alignement 
of  the  southern  and  northern  fiu^es  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Memphis, 

«•  Miitory  of  E^ppi,  London,  2d  ed.,  1S52;  L  p.  18. 

OA  Cryttal  Palace  Lihrary,  London,  12mo,  Bndbnry  fnd  Erans,  1856.  Possessing  only 
th«  jfroof^hutt,  kindlj  giTen  to  me  bj  my  friend  Mr.  Biroh,  in  adTanoe  of  pnblioation,  I 
oannot  snpply  its  deftnitiTe  title. 

^Mimotrti  de  VAeadimk  det  Seuneu,  Tome  XXIV,  1858. 

su  Btekerdkes  d$  qudquet  Datm  Abaobtet  qui  ptuvent  m  eonduri  dei  daUt  vaguti  «tir  U» 
Mommmt  S^ptkru,  Paris,  4to,  1858;  pp.  16-17. 
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by  M.  Mariette/'**^  It  explains  how  naturally  this  vaunted  "wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii,  22)  reduces  itself  to  simple  "rules  of 
thumb/*  still  practised  daily  by  the  unlettered  Fellaheen  along  the 
Nile;  and  proves  also  "que  les  prejug^s  du  savoir  une  fois  6tablis 
sont  durs  k  d6truire.     C'est  une  sorte  d'ignorance  p^trifite." 

This  aphorism  of  M.  Biot  applies  with  singular  force  to  chronolo- 
gers  of  the  old  school,  among  whom,  however,  must  not  be  ranked 
Prof.  Orcurti,*"  one  of  the  Egyptologists  attached  to  the  Museum  of 
Turin,  where  the  liberal  principles  of  Sardinia  allow  free  utterance 
to  opinion.  He  likewise  advocates  the  longest  chronology : — "Hence 
[the  ChampoUionists]  establish  that  Egyptian  chronology  must  be 
studied  at  its  direct  fountains,  independently  of  the  chronological 
data  of  the  Bible  (I  mean  for  tibe  epoch  anterior  to  the  XYHIth 
dynasty) ;  inasmuch  as,  there  not  being  a  fixed  and  established  chro- 
nology of  Hebrew  annals,  reason  insists  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  that  liberty  which  the  [Catholic]  Church  concedes  to  us  for 
using  any  soever  chronological  system."  *  *  *  "Beyond  this  period 
[the  Xllth  dynasty  which,  with  De  Boug^,  he  fixes  about  2900  b.  c], 
we  do  not  care  to  prosecute  the  tedious  task  of  adding  ciphers  that 
are  only  conjectural ;"  and,  like  myself,^"  Orcurti  rejects  the  con- 
temparaneamnesi  of  any  Egyptian  dynasties ;  holding  that, — "all  the 
ingenuity  of  Bunsen  availed  naught  in  causing  a  system  to  be 
accepted  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  historians  and  the  monu- 
ments." 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  for  another  to  be  ^ven  anon, 
that  I  will  not  weary  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  2d  vol.  (1858) 
of  Chev.  Bunsen's  anglicised  "  Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  History," 
in  which  the  author's  enormous  erudition  rivals  his  wonderful  dex- 
terity in  making  his  own  eiphen  harmonize  with  each  other  rather 
than  with  the  monuments.  Neither  is  it  worth  the  labor  to  point 
out  the  whimsicalities  of  the  "Monumental  History  of  Egypt"  (1854), 
by  Mr.  Osbum  a  scholar  that,  apart  from  his  unquestionable  skill 
in  deciphering  inscription8,coupled  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Copt- 
ology,  seems  to  hanker  after  tlie  character  of  Homer's  Mar^tes, 
who  knew  a  great  many  things^  InU  all  of  them  wrong?^^ 

*>*  Biot,  Journal  det  SavanUt  May,  June,  ^oly,  1856;  p.  29^  fto.:  and  Idem.  ''Snr  leu 
reetes  de  TADcieime  Uranographie  ^gjrptieDiie  que  I'on  poumit  T^trouTer  a^jonrd'hni  ehes 
lee  Arabes  qai  habitent  rint^rieur  de  r^gypte"— c^.  cU,  Aug.  1856.  See  especially  Di 
Rovoi,  <*  Nome  ^gyptiens  dee  Plan^tes," — BuL  ArekioL,  Athm.  Jf^ramfoit,  Mars-ATiil,  1856. 

n«  Catalogo  ilhutrato  dn  MommtnH  Sffim  dd  B.  Mu9$o  di  Torm^  Tiiriii»  8to,  1862 ;  pp. 
47,  61,  57. 

su  Typu  of  Mankind,  pp.  677,  688. 

«•  BiMTMT*8  Phalarii,  Dyce's  ed.»  London,  8to,  1886;  II,  p.  14;  from  Aidb,  U  o/PUOo, 
Op.  Ill,  116,  ed.  1826. 
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Even  for  the  only  true  Bynchronism,  yet  proved,  between  Egyptian 
monuments  and  Hebrew  records,  viz :  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Shishak ;  ^^^  a  latitude  of  some  15  years  must  be  allowed,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table.^** 

ChampolUon-I^eaef    Letrorme,    Lenormant,     WUkinton^    Btimm^     Dt  Rougi,    Baruuhi, 
B.  C.  971.  980.  981.  978.  982.  978.  989. 

There  being  absolutely  nothing,  heretofore  discovered,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, relative  to  any  preceding  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  we  are  reduced  to  the  vague  process  of  chronolo- 
gical parallel  for  conjecturing  under  what  particular  "Pharaoh" 
(king),  occurred  the  Exodus,  or  Joseph's  ministry,  or  Abraham's 
visit ;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  on  the  ^Egyptian,  nor  on  the  Jewish 
side,  can  arithmetical  precision ^^  be  attained  beyond  Solomon's  age, 
or  about  1000  b.  c,  we  may  now,  after  84  years  of  incessant  scrutiny 
since  ChampoUion's  "Pr6cis,"  give  up  further  illusion  that  any  closer 
synchronism  between  Moses  and  the  "Pharaoh"  who  was  not  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,^  than  the  one  very  plausibly  arrived  at  by  Lepsius,"* 
and  adopted  by  Viscount  E.  de  Roug6,^  will  ever  be  wrought  out. 

After  shovring  the  probability  that  Moses  must  have  succeeded' 
the  reign  of  a  Bamses  {Ezodj  1, 11 — "Baamses"),  fmd  that  the  Exode 
probably  took  place  while  Mbnbphthah,  son  of  Ramses  II,  was  on 
the  throne,  De  Roug^  now  confirms  an  assertion  made  by  me,  ever 
since  I  acquired  some  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  (in  Egypt,  1839- 
41), — and  advanced  in  the  fiitce  of  then-preponderating  hopes  rather 
th^i  testimony  to  the  contraiy,  that — "we  have  not  found,  upon  the 
monuments,  the  trace  of  these  first  relations  of  the  Israelites  with 
Egypt,"  They  never  will  be  found ;  and  this  for  reasons  which  a 
critical  examination  of  the  ages  and  writers  of  the  book  called  "Exo- 
dus" would  conclusively  explain. 

"Chronology,"  continues  De  Roug£,  "presents  too  many  uncer- 
tunties,  as  much  in  Egyptian  history  as  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
when  an  endeavor  is  made  to  measure  tl^  period  of  the  Judges^  for 
one  to  be  able,  d  priori  and  through  a  simple  comparison  of  dates, 
to  define  under  what  king  took  place  the  exit  from  Egypt.     The 

difficulty  is  still  greater  when  it  concerns  the  patriarch  Joseph, 

■I  I  II  .■■III  « 

'Y  Oliddov,  Okaptert  on  Barly  Egyptian  HtHory,  Arehwoloffy,  ^e.,  Ist  ed.,  New  York, 
1S48;  IGth  ed.,  PhikdelphU,  ISM;  pp.  2,  8. 

■*  Obovbti,  cp,  eU.  p.  60. 

«•  T^pm  of  Mankind,  pp.  6S8,  706,  714. 

s*  WiLKiNBOH,  Man,  and  Cuat.  of  the  Andent  Egyptiam^  London,  1887;  L  pp.  54-5. 

n  Ckronologie  der  JEgyptef,  Berlin,  4to,  iBt  part,  1849;  pp.  858-68. 

*»  ConBerrator  of  the  Imperial  Mnsenm  at  the  Lonrre-^JVo/iM  Sommairi  det  Monumau 
Sgyptima  du  MuiU  du  Lotrvre,  Paris,  18mo,  1855;  pp.  14,  15,  22-8. 
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because  the  length  of  the  time  of  servitude  in  Egypt  is  itself  the 
object  of  numerous  controversies."  *  *  *  "As  we  have  said,  the 
synchronism  of  Moses  with  Ramses  11  [XTXth  dynasty],  so  precious 
at  the  historical  point  of  view,  gives  us  insufficient  light  for  chrono- 
logy ;  because  the  duration  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  is  not 
known  in  a  very  certain  manner.  We  shall  remain  within  the  limit 
of  the  probable  on  placing  Seti  I  about  1500  [b.  o.],  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  XVmth  dynasty  toward  the  18th  century.  But 
it  would  be  by  no  means  astonishing  if  we  deceived  ourselves  two 
hundred  years  in  the  estimate,  so  greatly  are  the  documents  vitiated 
in  history  or  incomplete  upon  the  monuments. 

^'  We  have  thus  mounted  up  to  the  moment  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shepherds  [JSyi$ai]:  here  we  shall  not  even  undertake  any 
further  calculation.  The  texts  do  not  accord  as  to  the  time  which 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  tihese  terrible  guests  lasted,  and  the 
monuments  are  silent  in  this  respect  That  time  was  long ;  several 
dynasties  succeeded  each  other  before  the  deliverance:  this  is  all 
that  we  know  about  it.  We  are  not  better  edified  concerning  the 
length  of  the  first  empire,  and  we  possess  no  reasonable  means  of 
measuring  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  tihose  witnesses  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  primitive  Egyptians.  If  nevertheless  we  recall  to  mind, 
that  the  generations  which  constructed  them  are  separated  from 
our  vulgar  era,  first  by  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  second 
Egyptian  empire,  next  by  the  very  long  period  of  the  Asiatic  inva- 
sion, and  lastly  by  several  numerous  and  powerful  dynasties  that 
have  bequeathed  to  us  some  monuments  of  their  passage,  the  hoary 
antiquity  of  the  pyramids,  maugre  inability  to  calculate  it  exactly, 
will  lose  nothing  of  its  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,'* 

From  this  rapid  sketch  <^  the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  hiB- 
tarie  and  prehutarie  periods  of  human  life  in  Egypt  (oldest  of  histo- 
rical countries)  towards  which  scientific  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  are  now  converging,  the  reader  will  appreciate 
the  correctness  of  the  view  taken  by  me,  and  supported  with  other 
citations,  in  Tjfpes  ofMankmd.  It  merely  shows  how  different  minds, 
reasoning  without  prejudice  upon  the  same  common  stock  of  data, 
necessarily  arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  But  M.  de  Bough's  refe- 
rence to  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  induces  a  glance  at  its  new  and  likely  solution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.'" 

The  obstacles  to  previous  settlement  of  the  succession  of  Israel's 

^  ffiMiorie  notm  on  tk§  B^oka  iff  ik$  Old  and  New  TuiammUa  (8ap^^  note  29)  pp.  40-6. 
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Judges  are  familiar  to  possessors  of  Cahen,^  De  Wette,^  Munk,^ 
Kighellini,^  or  Palfrey.^    Hitherto,  as  Basnage^  remarks,  owing 
to  superstitions  of  modern  European  origin  upon  the  exaggerated 
antiquity  of  their  literature,  the  Jews  "  have  been  the  librarians  of 
God,  and  ours  too :"  nor  are  they  only  bigoted  Talmudists  who  still 
maintain,  "  that  he  who  sins  against  Moses  may  be  forgiven,  but  he 
that  contradicts  the  Docton  deserves  death.*'    There  are  plenty  of 
teachers  extant  who,  without  the  fidth  or  the  Hebraism  of  old  Solo- 
mon Jarchi  (JBtwcAi),  would  with  him  declare,  that — *>if  a  Eabhi 
should  teach  that  the  left  hand  is  the  right,  and  the  right  the  left,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  him."**    But,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  which 
is  to  show  how  Mr.  Sharpe  re-arranges  the  discrepant  Book  of 
Judges,  it  suffices  to  repeat  the  exhortation  of  St.  Jerome, — "Relege 
omnes  et  Veteris  et  Novi  Testam^nti  libros,  et  tantam  annorum 
reperies  dissonantiam  et  numerum  inter  Judam  et  Israel,  id  est,  inter 
regnum  utrumque  confusum,  ut  higusce-modi  hserere  quaestionibus, 
non  tam  studiosi,  quam  otiosi  hominis  esse  videatur:"^^  not  forget- 
ting either,  how  the  fether  of  Catholic  biblical  criticism,  P^ire  Simon 
de  rOratoire,  eschews — "  the  punctilios  of  chronologists ;  that  contain 
more  vowels  than  consonants,  and  which  it  would  be  more  incom- 
modious to  harmonize  than  the  different  clocks  of  a  large  city.  "^  * 
Impossible  to  make  an  exact  chronology  through  the  Books  of 
Sacred  Scripture  such  as  they  are  at  this  day." 

"  Albeit,"  writes  Munk,^  "  it  is  impossible  to  present  an  historical 
tableau  of  the  epoch  of  the  Shophelim.  The  Book  of  Judges,  which 
is  the  only  one  we  can  consult  about  that  epoch,  is  not  a  book  of  hia- 
tory.  Every  thing  in  it  is  recounted  in  an  unstitched  manner,  and 
the  events  succeed  each  other  with  rigorous  sequence  and  without 
chronological  order.  It  is  a  collection  of  detached  traditions  about 
the  times  of  the  Shophet\m^  composed  probably  upon  ancient  poems 
and  upon  popular  legends  that  celebrated  the  glory  of  these  heroes. 
This  collection,  which  dates  from  the  first  ages  of  the  monarchy,  had 
for  object,  as  it  appears,  to  encourage  the  new  government  to  com- 

>M  La  BibU,  7^adu€thH  NowtlU,  ««8ohophetiiii,"  toL  Tii. ;  Paris,  1846. 

»  Crii,  and  Bitt,  InirodMeHtm  to  tk$  OamoH,  Ser^.  of  tki  Old  Tutameni,  Boston,  transL 
Parker,  1848 ;  ii.  pp.  196.& 

s»  PaUttim,  Paris,  1845;  pp.  280-1,  441. 

«*  Examtn  di  la  RdigUm  Chr4liUim$  tide  la  Rdigitm  Juiv€,  Paris,  Sto.,  1884;  iii.  p.  660 

s"  Aeadtmical  LHturtt  on  the  Jewiih  Ser^tunt,  Boston,  8to.,  1840;  ii.  pp.  208-^6. 

*»  JUttoiy  and  Heligion  ofths  Jtw,  transl.  Taylor,  London,  fol.  1708;  pp.  844,  170. 

■0  Maokay,  I^ofTiH  o/th§  IntdUet,  London,  8to.,  1860;  p.  14. 

«  Epitt,  ad  KiVd/.  — Richard  Simon,  Sittoin  Critique  du  Vku*-  Tutament,  Amsterdam, 
4to.,  1685;  i.  pp.  88,  850,  204-8. 

m  Palttline,  p.  281. 
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plete  the  work  begun  by  Joshua,  and  to  show  to  the  people  all  the 
advantages  of  hereditary  royalty.  For  this  purpose,  it  sufficed  to 
show,  by  a  series  of  examples,  what  had  been  the  disorders  to  which 
the  Hebrews  delivered  themselves  up,  during  the  days  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  what  had  been  the  evil  consequences  which  the  (loving)  weak- 
ness of  the  Hebrews  towards  the  Canaanites  had  caused,  and  how 
the  temporary  power  of  one  alone  had  always  preserved  them  from 
total  ruin.  One  must  not,  therefore,  think  to  establish  with  exact- 
ness the  chronological  order  of  &ct8  and  the  epoch  of  each  judge. 
Savants  have  given  themselves,  in  this  respect,  useless  trouble,  and 
all  their  efforts  have  completely  fitiled.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
ciphers  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  in  the  first  book 
of  Samuel,  yield  us,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saiil,  the  sum  total  of  500  years ;  which  would  make, 
since  the  exode  from  Egypt,  565  years ;  whereas,  the  first  book  of 
Kings  counts  but  480  years  frx)m  the  going  out  of  Egypt  down  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon.  According  to  this,  one 
must  suppose  [with  Mr.  Sharpe]  that  several  of  the  Shophetilm 
governed  simultaneously  in  different  countries.  In  the  incertitude 
of  the  dates,  and  in  the  absence  of  hiitorieal  sources,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  by  here  giving  a  summary  of  the  traditions  contained 
in  the  fiook  of  Judges,  to  afford  a  general  tableau  of  the  state  of  the 
Hebrews  during  that  period,  without  pretending  to  establish  a  chro- 
nological succession." 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  restoration  to  accordance  of  the 
dislocated  fragments  contained  in  Judges  is  its  simplicity ;  and  sim- 
plicity, so  far  from  being  an  index  to  a  primeval  stage  of  human 
intellect,  is  always  an  expression  of  modem  philosophical  science. 

'^  To  determine  the  chronology,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphy; and  we  shall  see  that  the  wars  here  mentioned  do  not 
always  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  Israelites ;"  that  is,  they  often 
occurred  simultaneously,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed  by  the  old 
chronologers,  consecutively — different  points  of  Palestine  being 
ruled  over  by  different  judges  at  the  same  time.  "  The  whole  argu- 
ment will  be  made  more  clear  by  the  following  Chronological  Table : 
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Mr.  Sharpe  hence  infers,  that  ^^  the  Book  of  Judges  ends  in  the 
year  b.  o.  1100,  and  begins  with  Joshua's  death,  about  b.  o.  1250 ;  and 
the  Exodus  took  place  about  b.  o.  1800.  In  this  way,  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
is  289  years.  K,  instead  of  considering  the  periods  of  time  in  part 
contemporaneous,  we  had  added  them  all  together  [as  did  the 
unknown  writers  of  King9]y  we  should  have  had  about  the  480  years 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  yi,  1.  But  the  above  calculation  is  folly 
confirmed  by  the  genealogies,"  &c. 

In  the  topographical  and  coetaneous  tabulation  of  these  judges, 
few  students  will  disagree  with  the  learned  author ;  but,  in  a  later 
portion  of  his  valuable  work,  Mr.  Sharpe  himself  indicates  the 
vagueness  inherent  in  all  these  Jewish  attempts  at  restoring  their 
lost  chronology:^  "The  events,  indeed,  in  the  history,  from  the 
Exodus  to  Solomon's  death,  can  hardly  occupy  more  than  three 
centuries,  if  we  observe  that  the  times  mentioned  are  mostly  in 
round  numbers  of  forty  years  saehj  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider 
indefinite,  and  only  to  mean  several  ysars" 

Thus,  if^  on  the  one  hand,  new  evidences  fit>m  the  monuments 
and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile  constrain  Egyptologists  to 
claim,  for  man's  occupation  of  that  valley,  epochas  so  &r  beyond  all 
historic  chronology  (and  no  other  deserves  the  name),  as  to  eliminate 
the  subject,  henceforward,  from  any  computation  of  the  contradic- 
toiy  elements  contidned  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Greek,  or  Latin, 
biblical  codices:  on  the  other,  the  parallel  advance  in  Scriptural 
exegesis  has  curtailed  to  rational  limits  the  preposterous  antiquity 
formerly  claimed  for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Whether  Usher  (in  the  margin  of  king  James's  version)  takes, 
with  Marsan,  480  years  as  the  interval  between  the  exode  and 
Solomon's  temple ;  or  Bossuet,  488 ;  or  Buret  de  Longchamps,  495; 
or  Pezron,  887;  has  now  become  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
^^  Three  centuries,"  a  little  more  or  less,  is  the  average  between  Mr. 
Sharpe's  estimate  and  that  of  Lepsius,  at  about  814-822  years.^  To 
reach  nearer  than  that  supputation  is  a  hopeless  task,  upon  existing 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament, — each  one  being  fiiulty. 

Since  it  has  been  discovered  that,  before  Rabbi  Hillel,  son  of  Juda, 
the  Jews  had  made  no  scientific  attempts  (whatever  the  Alexandrian 
Greeks  may  have  done)  to  establish  a  "chronology"  for  their  own 
nation,  no  further  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  Hebrew  numera- 
tion.   Hillel  died  about  810-12 ;  and  in  such  repute  was  his  autho- 

**  ffitione  JioUtf  pw  SS.  Lepthu'ft  argiimeiii  to  Um  nme  efl)»ot  ia  died  in  ^Vpct  qf  Man- 
kind, pp.  706-12. 

^  CkrHMiogu  d»  M§yfUt,  X  860-7. 
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rity  held,  that  St  Epiphanios  daimB  his  previous  conversion  '^  from 
JucUdsm!  HiUel,  continaes  Basnage,  did  three  things  which  ren- 
dered him  &moua  among  Jews  and  Christians.  One  of  them  waa : 
^^  It  was  that  he  fixed  the  epoeha  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  • 
reckoned  the  years  from  lliem.  I>ifferent  q^aeJuu  were  made  use  of 
before.  The  departure  from  Jlfyjfp^  was  the  aara  of  some ;  the  Law 
given  at  Sinai  was  that  of  others:  one  reckoned  the  years  from  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple ;  another  from  the  return  out  of  captivity: 
some  dated  from  Alexander  the  Qr€at'%  entering  into  Jerusalem, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  event  to  the  Republick. 
But  since  the  Gemara  was  finished,  they  began  to  reckon  the  years 
from  the  Creation  of  the  woriid ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  SiUel 
who  established  this  q>oeha^  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity  (for  it  is 
stall  observed);  and,  according  to  his  calculation,  Jeiw  CfhriH  was 
bom  in  the  year  8760."  *  ♦  *  The  Jews  sustained,  however,  that 
^Juui  Ohri$t  is  not  the  MMahj  since  he  came  above  200  years 
before  the  end  of  the  fi)urth  millennium :"  *  *  *  on  which  Basnage 
comments  that  "  JiMW  Ohriit  tmght  toie  bam  m  the  year  8910" ! 

^^Yariffi  opiniones  de  numero  annorum  k  creatione  ad  nativitatem 
Chiisti :  et  quid  de  fine  mimdi  sentiendam," — ^is  a  statement  illustrated 
l^  Qafiisirelli^  with  a  list  of  more  than  twenty  authorities,  from 
PauluB  Forosemproniensis  down  to  Malvenda,  in  which  the  dates  for 
the  Creation  range  frt)m  b.  o.  8760  to  6810 1  ^<  Ex  quibus  concluditur, 
nee  dies  neque  annos  k  creatione  ad  Christum  absque  peculiari  reve- 
latione  sciri  posse."  To  the  above,  his  translator  obligingly  adds 
five  more  estimates  of  the  year  of  the  Nativity, — ^between  a.  m.  8887 
and  A.M.  8970:  marvelling,  with  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {lib.  I, 
Strom.  B),  at  the  existence  of  persons,  in  his  time,  who  (not  per- 
c^ving  exactly,  with  our  acuter  national  Didymus,  how  chronology 
^^binds  man  to  Qod")  attempt  predsion  in  determining  Jesus's 
birth — ^^^Sunt  qui  curiosiiis  non  solum  annum  sed  diem  addunt!" 
And  this  erudite  &ther  of  the  Church  was  living  (a.  d.  192-217) 
barely  two  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of  this  the  greatest  (among 
ourselves)  event  of  events. 

Mosheim*''  honestly  concedes  that  the  year  of  Christ  ^^has  not 
been  hitherto  fixed  with  certunty;"  but  adopts,  as  <^most  probable," 
"the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749  {Matt,  iii,  2;  John  i,  22;  4;c.):"  in- 


^  Babmaqm  (sapra,  note  220),  pp.  167-9:— eonf.  alto  Maokat,  PfOffttn  of  th$  InUUteU 
n,  i^.  807-16. 

>M  OunMUtOm  Jnaudiim  d$  f0wrk  Pen&rum  TalitmmkUf  H^rotwpo  Patriarekarum  it 
Ohmra^trihui  CaUMtiMf  Utiii^-oper&  IL  GnforU  IfielMBUs;  Hunburgi,  1676;  cap.  II, 
pp.  7,  44-8, 180-2.  887-40. 

»  SeeMaHkal  HmUtry,  tnuuL  Madaira;  Itt  Amarioaa  ad.,  PUladalpUa,  ]'<97;  I,  p.  62. 
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forming  us,  in  a  note,  that  ^^the  learned  John  Albebt  Fabricixts  has 
collected  all  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth."  To  his  work  I  tum:^  although  the  question  be 
not  even  settled  at  this  day!** 

Under  the  head  of  ^^Minutiee  in  chronologicis  minus  consectandae," 
Fabricius  enlarges  upon  the  uncertainties  of  chronology;  backing 
assertion  with  citations  of  141  different  epochs  assigned  to  Christ's 
nativity  by  about  283  autharitieij  who  begin  at  a.  m.  3616  and  end  at 
A.  M.  6484,  for  this  all-important  event.  Then,  for  those  who 
^'Christum  natum  consent"  in  An.  Urbie  eond.  (the  year  of  the 
building  of  Rome),  they  range  between  720  and  756  a.  v,  o.  If, 
more  particular,  we  ask — ^^Quo  mense  natus  Christus?"  a  table  is 
presented  to  our  sight  in  which  different  computators  have  agreed 
upon  the  6th  January^  or  the  lOHi  idem^  or  February^  or  Marchj  or 
the  19-20th  AprUy  or  the  20th  J%,  or  June  ''XL  Eal.  Julias,"  or 
July^  or  August  ''sub  finem  mensis,"  or  September  "die  XY  Septem* 
bris,  Jo.  Lightfootus  ad  Lucse  II,  7,"  or  October  "sub  init.,"  or  the 
6th  November^  or  the  18th  of  the  same,  or,  lastly,  the  25th  December 
— "ex  communi  Qrsecffi  et  Latinse  Ecclesise  traditione." 

Fabricius  adds  this  singular  coincidence — "  Pulchre  observarunt 
Yiri  docti  k  Eomanis  die  Vlli  Cal.  Januarii  sive  XX  V  Decembris 
celebratum  diem  natalem  Solie  mvictij  initium  nempe  periodi  annuee 
et  brumam:  eamque  solennitatem  d  Christianis  opportune  trans- 
latam  ad  Natalem  Solis  Juetitise" 

Raoul-Bochette,^  in  his  erudite  inquiries  into  the  Phoenician  god 
Melkarthj  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun  at  the  Winter  Solstice  —  a 
subject  greatly  developed  by  Lanci^^ — has  carried  these  Roman 
analogies  back  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  Canaan.  He  says — "We 
know,  through  a  precise  testimony  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Tyre, 
the  principal  festivity  of  Melkarth,  at  Tyre,  was  called  his  re4nrth  or 
his  afcakeninffj  iytp^it  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  Jud,^  Vill,  5,  8) ;  and  that  it 
was  celebrated  by  means  of  a  pjfirej  whereupon  the  god  was  supposed 
to  regain^  through  the  aid  of  fire,  a  new  Itfe  (Nonnus,  Dionyeiaea,  XL, 

"*  BibUographia  Antiquaria,  ftvc  Introduetio  m  notitiam  Ser^torum,  qui  antiquatea  ffebrakatt 
OrtMUf  RomanoMj  et  CkmtkmM  ter^Uii  Ukulraptnmi ;  2d  ed.,  Hamburgh,  4to,  1716;  pp. 
185-7,  198-8,  842-8,  844. 

"<  See  Db  Saulct,  "  Bar  la  date  de  la  naiasaiiM  el  de  la  mort  da  Christ," —  oontrorerted 
by  Altrvd  Maubt,  "Sot  la  date  de  la  naiBsaiioe  da  Christ^'  {Atkenttum  DranfaU,  1856,  pp. 
485-6,  518-4). 

s'*  Mimoira  d'ArtkiohgiB  tamparU,  AtMqm$^  Qr$tqM»  0t  Anuque,  !'•  M4m.,  « L'Her- 
enle  Assjrieii  et  Phcenioieii  ooiMlder4  dans  een  rapporti  a^ee  PHeroole  Gree ;"  Paris,  4tOy 
1848 ;  pp.  25-7,  28,  2&-8& 

*tt  Paralipomeni  aW  lUuitratiom  thOa  Sagre  SerUHn^  per  Monummti  Feniea-Amni  ad 
Egiiiani;  Paris,  1845,  4to  2  toIb.  pofnni. 
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398).  The  celebration  of  this  festival,  of  which  the  institution 
mounted  up  to  the  reign  of  king  Hiram,  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
took  place  ai  the  month  Perttiu$;  of  which  the  second  day  corre- 
sponded to  the  25th  December  of  the  Roman  calendar  (Serv.  ad  .^SJn. 
Vii,  720 — Jablonsky  and  Zosga);  and,  through  a  coincidence  that 
cannot  be  fortuitous,  this  same  day,  viz :  the  25th  December,  was 
likewise  at  Rome  the  dies  natdli$  Salts  mvieti  ;  a  qualification  under 
which  Hercules  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  and  elsewhere.  It  was, 
therefore,  really  the  death  and  the  rssurreeiion  of  a  godrSun^  that 
was  celebrated  at  Tyre,  at  the  Winter  solstice,  through  this  pyre  of 
Hercules ;  and  already  We  seize,  in  its  primitive  and  original  form, 
one  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  legend  of  the  Hellenic  Hercules.^* 
4c  ♦  ♦  j^j^^  ^^g  lamented  scholar  continues  to  show  how  Movers 
{Die  PhanicieTj  I,  886)  proves  that^  in  the  time  of  Ahab  {1st  Kingw, 
AVill,  27),  a  ^^god  deceased  and  resttscitated*'  was  a  fundamental 
idea  in  the  Jewish  theocracy ;  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  relations 
between  this  Semitic  myth  and  that  of  the  Phcenician  god  Adonis ; 
who  is  the  Tham-tiz  bewept  by  Israelitish  females,  at  the  gate  of  the 
holy  Temple,  in  the  time  of  tiie  Prophets  {Ezehiel^  VULL,  14). 

If  we  seek  at  Rabbinical  sources  for  their  various  supputations 
concerning  the  advent  of  their  Jewish  ^^  Messiah,"  the  most  learned 
and  critical  of  their  standard  divines,  Maimonides,  acquaints  us  that 
— <<the  Messiah  should  have  come  in  the  XTTTth  century,  in  the 
year  1316.  But  as  that  has  not  yet  happened,  others  refer  the  end 
of  their  misfortunes  to  the  year  1492,  others  to  the  year  1600,  and 
others  again  to  the  year  1940:"  *  *  *  some  even  holding  "that  the 
MeSAaiaH  hath  been  a  long  time  bom,  and  remains  concealed  at 
Rome  until  Elias  come  to  crown  him."  ^ 

These  few  citations,  confirmatory  of  my  distrust^  expressed  in  our 
last  publication,^  of  any  chronological  systems,  suffice  to  establish 
accuracy  of  &ct  and  deduction.  The  toils  of  Sisyphus,  or  the 
pangs  of  Tantalus,  seem  nothing  compared  with  those  experienced 
by  hundreds  of  chronologists  who,  rivalling  in  pertinacity  the  Rosi- 
crusian's  search  after  the  "  elixir  of  life,"  have  exhausted  every  expe- 
dient, our  patience  and  their  arithmetic,  to  discover  when  our  world 
had  a  beginning.  The  superstition  as  to  the  possibility  of  success  in 
any  such  endeavors  is  now  fitst  taking  rank,  among  men  of  science, 
with  its  extinct  corollary  —  so  miserably  distressing  to  our  Boeotian 
ancestors,  about  the  year  1000  of  our  era — viz ;  anxious  cipherings 
as  to  the  world's  termination*    On  this  phase  of  humanity's  cycUc 


MS 


Babhaob,  op,  of.,  pp.  874-6. 
Typti  of  Mankind,  pp,  657-62. 
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hallucinationB,^  it  has  been  well  observed  by  W.  Rathbone  Qreg,^ 
that  "  the  error  of  Paul  (1  Thess.  IV,  16)  about  the  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  was  shared .  by  all  the  Apostles  {Jamei^  Y,  8 ;  2  Peter ^ 
m,  12 ;  1  John,  n,  18 ;  Jude^  v.  18)." 

From  Hebrew  to  Assyrian  subjects  the  transition  is  natural ;  if  but 
to  observe  that  very  trifling,  as  regards  chronological  determinations, 
has  been  the  progress  since  Layard's  second  Expedition,  published 
in  1868,'**  CoL  Rawlinson's  various  papers  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,**'  together  with  his  unceasing  announcements  of 
new  discoveries,  through  the  London  "Athenaeum"  especially,  have 
not  been  yet  arranged  into  a  "corps  de  doctrine:"  so  that,  except  the 
summary  tables  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.Yaux's  learned  work,^  there 
is  little  settled  about  cuneiform  annals,  whether  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent ;  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  materials,  due 
to  the  local  exhumations  of  Boss,  Loftus,  Fresnel,  Oppert,  Place, 
Rassam,  Jones,  and  other  laborers  around  Mosul  and  Bagdad. 
Cuneatic  students  (as  was  in  part  the  case  15  years  ago  with  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  which  possess  clews  that  the  others  have  not)  are 
still  struggling,  not  merely  with  the  philology  of  three  distinct 
tongues,  Semitic,  Indo-Germanic,  and  Scythic,  encountered  in  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions  of  different  epochas  and  at  different  localities, 
but  against  the  more  arduous  phonetic  complications  of  the  various 
groups  or  signs  in  which  archaic  dialects  of  these  three  idioms  are 
expressed.  In  consequence,  that  which  is  read  one  way  by  Rawlin- 
son  in  England,  is,  generally  speaking,  read  in  another  by  Hincks 
in  Ireland ;  both  are  oftentimes  obnoxious  to  the  conflicting  versions 

***  FoBBKS  WiNSLow,  **  On  Moral  and  Criminal  Epidemics,"  —  Joum,  of  Ptyehol,  Med, 
and  Mental  Pathology,  April,  1856;  Art  VI,  pp.  251-2.  Alfrkd  Maubt,  Le$  Myttiquet 
extatique$  it  let  Stifffnatuh,^-vxt3nAi  des  **  Annates  Medico-psjchologiques,"  Paris,  1855;, pp. 
49-50.     Also  his  reriew  of  Lklut's  Dimon  de  Saerate^  in  Athmteum  F^angaie,  1  Mars,  1856. 

Mft  The  Creed  of  Chrietendom,  London,  8to,  1851 ;  pp.  19^-25,  181-8. 

>M  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  702. 

**f  OntKnet  of  Attyrian  Eietary,  1852; — Notee  on  the  early  Bietary  of  Bahylania,  1855. 

*<*  Nineveh  and  Pere^olU,  4th  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged  —  London,  12mo,  1854,  pp. 
506-9.  While  writing,  I  see  by  the  London  Timee  (Aug.  12,  1856)  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Brit  Assoc,  for  the  Ady.  of  Science,  just  held  at  Cheltenham,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is 
reported  to  haye  **  shown  that  the  impressions  on  the  bricks  found  at  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,' 
were  marked  with  the  name  of  a  king,  which  he  thinks  identical  with  the  Chedorlaomer  of 
GenesiB,  and  at  Uatt  2000  yeare  before  ChrieL"  I  haye  no  doubt  that,  at  the  rate  Assyrian 
«( oonfirmationB*'  are  going  on,  the  contemporary  history  of  Abraham  himself  would  yet  be 
found  in  cuneiform,  but  for  a  slight  exegetical  difTculty ;  rii. :  the  aye  of  the  unknown 
writer  of  the  XlVth  chapter  of  Genesis  {T^pee  of  Mankind,  p.  604,  note  111).  [The  aboye 
was  penned  last  Sept  Since  then  I  haye  read  Col.  Rawlinson's  most  interesting  **  Dis- 
course" {A  thenaum,  Lond.  1856,  pp.  1024-5) ;  and  learn  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not 
instituted  before  the  18th  century,  b.  o., — a  modem  date  to  Egyptologists.  Whe^' cuneatic 
students  in  England  are  enabled,  through  arrow-headed  typography,  to  riyal  Oppbbt's 
resources  in  **  Imprim^rie  Imp^riale"  {Bui.  Archiol  Athen,  1^.,  liai,  1856),  paleography 
will  place  more  faith  in  their  tranalationB.] 
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of  Oppert  and  De  Saulcy  in  Prance ;  whilst,  in  Germany,  the  father 
of  cuneiform  decipherers,  Qrotefend,  frequently  prefers  a  reading  of 
his  own.  Out  of  this  embarrassing  state  of  a£&irs,  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust has  gradually  arisen,  especially  at  Paris,  the  centre  of  arch»o 
logical  criticism ;  which  has  found  voice,  at  last,  in  the  pages  of 
Renan  ;^^  than  whom,  amid  masters  of  Semitish  tongues  and  history, 
none  are  better  qualified  to  judge. 

"  If  one  must  feel  grateful  toward  those  persons  who  venture  intd 
these  unknown  lands,  whilst  exposing  themselves  to  a  thonsand 
chances  of  error  and  of  ill  success,  the  greatest  reserve  is  commanded 
in  presence  of  contradictory  results,  obtained  through  an  uncertain 
method,  and  sometimes  presented  without  any  demonstration.  Is  it 
not  excusable  to  doubt,  in  such  matters,  when  one  sees  the  man  wbe 
has  made  for  himself  the  greatest  renown  in  Assyrian  studies,  M. 
Kawlinson,  sustain  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  distinguish  proper 
names  by  the  sound,  but  by  the  sense  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  name  of  a  king,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  to  employ  all  the 
synonymes  which  could  approximately  render  the  same  idea;  —  that 
the  name  of  each  god  is  often  represented  by  monograms  difiering 
fix)m  each  other,  and  arbitrarily  chosen ;  —  that  the  same  given  cha- 
racter was  read  in  several  ways,  and  must  be  considered  in  turns  as 
ideographic  or  phonetic,  alphabetic  or  syllabic,**  according  to  the 
needs  of  interpretation; — when  one  sees,  I  say,  M. Rawlinson  avow 
that  many  of  his  readings  are  given  exclusively  for  the  convenience 
of  identification  [as  amongst  one  of  the  last  beautiful  ^^confinnations" 
— DanieVs  herbivorous  Nebochadnassar !];  that  it  is  often  permitted 
to  modify  the  forms  of  characters  to  render  them  more  intelligible : 
—  when,  lastly,  one  sees,  upon  such  frail  hypotheses,  a  chronology 
and  a  chimerical  pantheon  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria  con- 
structed ?  What  must  we  think  of  the  inscriptions,  called  Medic, 
which  would  be  written,  if  one  must  credit  the  same  Savant,  in  a 
language  wherein  the  declension  would  be  Turkish,  the  general 
structure  of  the  discourse  Indo-European,  the  conjugation  Tartar  and 
Celtic,  the  pronoun  Semitic,  the  vocabulary  Turkish,  mixed  with 
Persian  and  with  Semitic  ?  To  this  method  I  prefer  even  that  of  M. 
Norris,  who,  persuaded,  like  MM.  Westergaard  and  De  Saulcy,  that 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  third  species  is  Scythic  or 

***  Hiatoire  U  Syatlme  eomparS  <Ut  Lamguiu  S^mitigustt  Pam,  1865;  pp.  64-9,  70. 

>*<^  It  U  neyertheless  true,  that  a  tiffn  does  often  possess  these  different  powers,  and  mast 
80  be  read,  in  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  the  latter  form  of  writing  (whether  ouneatics  possess 
snoh  indices  to  the  method  of  reading  or  not),  the  graupt  tbemseWes  famish  the  key  by 
which  to  know  its  yalue.  Conf.  Lipsics,  Lettre  d  Rateiiini,  Annali,  1887,  pp.  81-47 : — Bun- 
8XN,  Eg^pCt  Placi,  1848, 1,  pp.  594-600:— Di  Rono6,  MSmoire  aur  U  TomUau  d'Ahmtj  1851, 
p.  178j~and  Bibch,  Cr^ttal  Palact  Hand-Book^  1856,  pp.  222-9,  248. 
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Tartaric  (what  I  do  not  mean  to  deny),  undertakes  to  explain  theni 
tlirough  Ofitiak  and  Tcheremiss,  and  claims  to  give  us,  with  the  help 
of  the  inscriptions,  a  complete  Scythic  grammar.  One  must  be  pro- 
foundly wanting  in  the  sentiment  of  philology,  to  imagine  that,  by 
assembling  upon  one's  table  a  few  dictionaries,  the  infinitely-delicate 
problem  can  be  solved,  if  it  be  not  insoluble,  of  an  unknown  tongae 
written  in  an  alphabet  in  migor  portion  unknown.  Even  were  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  perfectly  determined,  it  could  not  be, 
save  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of  «11  the  neighboring  idioms, 
that  one  might  arrive  at  giving  with  certainty  the  grammatical  ex- 
planation and  the  interpretation  of  such  obscure  texts." 

Taking  China,  on  our  way  back  to  Egypt  from  Chaldea,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  since  the  labors,  hitherto  unimpeachable,  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  200  years  ago,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done, 
in  that  impenetrable  country,  .by  European  criticism  of  their  ancient 
monuments  or  annals,  to  invalidate  the  sketdi  of  Chinese  chronology 
borrowed  from  Pauthier.***  No  preconceived  opinions  (or  desires), 
on  my  part,  induce  suppression  of  doubts  as  to  the  historic  claims  of 
this  Sinologico-Jesuit  account  of  Chinamen's  antiquity  to  absolute 
credence.  There  are  improbable  circumstances  about  the  re-finding 
copies  of  their  ancient  books,  after  the  destruction  of  libraries  by 
Chi-hoang-ti,^  about  B.a  213,  —  parallel  with  librarian  auto-da- 
f6's  elsewhere-M)n  which  some  more  pomtive  narration  might  be  con- 
soling; and  Davis  ^  has  remarked  how,  in  the  flowery  empire  itself 
^'a  &mous  commentator,  named  Choofootse,  observes:  ^It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  entire  credit  to  the  accounts  of  those  remote  ages.' 
China  has,  in  &ct,  her  mytkologp,  in  common  with  all  other  nations." 
She  had,  also,  at  very  early  limes, — hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the 
Grecian  Thales — ^her  astronomical  observations.  Among  these  (if 
any  pdint  seemed  certain  in  Chinese  or  other  histories)  were  two 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
TcHONG-KANG,  whom  Father  Amiot's  table  places  about  b.  o.  2159-47.^ 
The  former  was  computed,  by  Gktubil,  to  have  occurred  on  the  18th 
Oct,  2155  B.  0. ;  and  by  Freret  and  Cassini,  during  b.  o.  2007 :  the 
latter  by  Rothman,  resuming  Chinese  supputations,  in  the  Julian 
year  2128.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  with  the  precise  ^'  Tables 
Abregees,  composees  par  M.  Largeteau  pour  fiiciliter  le  Oalcul  dei 
Sy9ffgie9  6cliptiques  et  non  teliptiques,"  neither  this  astronomer  nor 


•^  Typa  of  Mankind,  pp.  695-7. 
»>  Pauthibb,  CAtfM,  Paris,  Sto,  1837;  pp.  222,  286L 
»  Th€  Chmete,  12mo,  London,  I,  p.  167. 

**  Pauthibb,  Chine  tTapris  le$  dotumenU  ekmaitt  TmA%  Sro,  1887,  f>.  ISO:— <* 
oritiqae  da  Chou-king'*— Xtvrw  Saarit  de  rOnmU,  Pbrb,  8n),  1848.;  j|p.  B-^ 
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M.  Biot'^  was,  down  to' 1843,  able  to  find  that  either  of  two  solar 
eclipseB,  which  really  occurred  at  that  remote  period,  could  have 
been  visible  in  China  at  all ! 

As  to  Hindostin,  the  fiat  of  Klaproth^  stands  unshaken  by  any 
more  recently  discovered  facts ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  plurality 
of  later  critics,  out  of  Germany,*' — a  countiy  where  the  affinities 
.  of  Sanscrit  with  AUemanic  idioms  had,  indeed,  superinduced  a  state 
of  rapture  that  is  beginning  to  melt  away— corroborate  the  modem- 
ness  of  its  annalists:  "We  are  ignorant  of  what  was  [only  in  the 
7th  century,  b.  c.  !],  in  these  remote  times,  the  state  of  India."  *  *  * 
"The. total  want  of  materials  has  forced  me  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  history  and  the  antiquities  of  India.  The  political  geography 
of  this  vast  country,  even  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  Mohammedans,  is  still  very  little  known  to  us." 

Prinsep^  shattered  the  alleged  antiquity  of  Hindostanic  inscrip- 
tions ;  nothing,  throughout  the  peninsula,  ascending  within  four  or 
five  generations  of  the  modem  age  of  Buddha,  —  assumed  at  the 
6th  century  B.  c.** 

And,  if  art  (vide  Pulszky's  chapter,  11.  ante)  be  chosen  as  the  crite- 
rion, the  previous  investigations  of  Langl^s  had  ruined  the  fabled 
age  of  India's  structures ;  "  because,  according  to  the  judicious  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Scott  Waring  {Hist,  of  the  MahrattaSj  p.  54),  there 
exists  no  authentic  information  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  peninsula  (before  the  14th  century  of  the  vulgar 
era) ;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  seek  for  some  historical  docu- 
ments in  works  written  in  Sanscrit."  *  *  *  The  pagoda  of  Djugger- 
naut,  begun  in  the  9th  century,  "  is  a  new  proof  in  favor  of  our 
opinion  upon  the  modemness  of  the  monuments  of  the  Peninsula." 
*  *  *  EUora,  by  the  Brahmans  estimated  at  7915  years  old,  was  by 
Muslim  writers  reduced  to  900;  and  thus,  says  Langles,  "the  date 
of  600  to  700  years  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  that  of  7915." 
These  rock-temples  present  traces  of  Greek  architecture :  their  ele- 

*ft  Journal  du  Savanttj  Paris,  1843 ;  I'  article ;  tirage  4  part,  pp.  4-8. 

^  Tableaux  hUtoriquet  de  VAtie,  Paris,  4to,  1826;  pp.  2,  286. 

*v  Db  Qobineau,  {InigalitS  det  Racea,  II,  pp.  101-^),  has  allowed  himself  to  be  somewhat 
carried  away  as  to  Arian  antiquity ;  bat  his  obserrations  on  old-school  philologers  (p.  105) 
seem  to  me  to  be  correct. 

*»  Journal  of  the  Atiatie  Soe.  of  Bengal;  Calcutta,  1828;  VII,  pp.  156-67,  219-282:— 
and  Stkes,  Jour,  R.  Atiatie  Soe.,  London,  1841 ;  VI,  Art.  14,  Appendix  III. 

«•  Monuments  ancient  et  modemea  de  THindouetan,  Paris,  folio,  1821 ;  I,  pp.  117,  181 ; 
II,  12-«,  66-8,  70,  169—70,  184,  208.  Cf.  also  Bbioos,  Aboriginal  Race  of  India,  R.  Asiat. 
Soc.,  June,  1852 ;  pp.  7-9,  14.  The  Arian-Hindoos  did  not  even  conquer  the  Dekh&n  much 
before  the  5th  century  of  our  era: — ^the  modemness  of  Elephanta,  Salsette,  &c.,  was  sub- 
pected  at  sight  by  the  judicious  obserrer  Bishop  Hkbkb  (Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
the  upper  Provtma  of  India,  Loudon,  4to,  1828;  II,  pp.  179,  192). 
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phants  were  cut  by  foreign  artists;  and  ^Hhe  leaves  of  AoanthuM 
are  badly  drawn  and  capsized  around  the  base  of  a  pillar  of  Hindoo 
style ;  so  that  this  base  gives  the  idea  of  a  Corinthian  capital  turned 
upside-down."    The  Hindoo  zodiacs,  too,  are  all  Greek  and  modem ! 

We  have  seen  that  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  essentially  Hind- 
ostAn,  afford  no  stand-point  for  annual  chronology,' even  to  the  year 
B.  0.  1000 ;  and  that^  beyond  the  twenty-third  centuiy  prior  to  our 
era,  at  the  outside,  China  &il8  to  supply  us  with  proofs  of  anything 
more  than  a  long  previous  unhistorical  existence.  There  are  no 
other  lands,  except  Egypt,  whose  historical  period  attains  to  pa- 
rallel antiquity  with  the  two  first-named  countries;  notwithstanding 
abundant  evidence  of  Etrurian,  Phoenician,  and  Lydian,  civilizations 
of  much  earlier  date  than  2850  years  backwards  from  our  time. 
Pelasgic  Greece  falls  into  the  latter  category.  Whether  as  nomadi 
or  errantSj  as  the  ancient  or  the  old,^  ^^the  remembrance  of  these 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  loses  itself  in  transmythological 
ages."  Their  successors  on  Hellenic  soil  have  left  us  no  determinate 
chronology  beyond  the  Olympiads,  beginning  with  the  foot-race  won 
by  Corcebus  in  the  year  b.  o.  776;*'  and  these  victories  were  not 
arranged  in  their  present  order  for  500  years  later,  viz.,  by  one 
Timseus  of  Sicily,  about  B.  o.  264. 

"  The  Pelasgi  and  the  other  primitive  populations  of  Greece," 
continues  Maury,  ''do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  ancient 
tradition  upon  cosmogony  and  the  first  ages  of  human  society. 
They  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  ignorance,  in  the  same 
vagueness,  wherein  the  savage  septs  of  Asia,  of  Oceanica,  and  of 
the  New  World,  are  still  found,  who  have  not  been  brought  into 
contact  with  more  enlightened  nations.  One  encounters  nothing,  in 
fBLCty  among  the  primitive  Hellenes,  analogous  to  the  cosmogonies  of 
Genesis,  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  laws  of  Manou.  Which 
sufficiently  proves,  that  the  intellectual  state  of  these  Pelasgic  tribes 
was  very  &r  removed  from  that  of  the  Israelitish,  Persian,  or  Hindoo 
peoples."  Like  these  Asiatics,  the  Greeks  of  a  later  day  anthro- 
morphosized  inventions;  or  else  made  the  proper  name  of  a  country j 
a  rtver,  or  a  hilly  the  primordial  human  ancestor  of  a  nation.^ 
''  Thus,  in  Elis,  a  personage  whose  name  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
Olympic  games,  AetkUoty  passed  for  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogeneia. 

^'So,  likewise,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  pretended  inventors  of 

>*o  AL7UBD  Mavbt,  Rteherehet  9W  la  RtUffUm  et  U  ChdU  det  Populatkmt  jmmitwet  de  la 
QtIc€,  Paris,  8to,  1855;  pp.  2,  20,  80-1,  201-4.  216-24. 
»  Ahthoit,  Dktumary  cf  Cheek  and  Rcnum  AnttqutUee,  New  Tork,  1848 ;  pp.  678-9. 
<**  J^pu  of  Mankmd,  pp.  64^  661-2,  for  parmQel  exunplet. 
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certain  arts  was  forged  through  the  aid  of  words  which  designated 
either  the  objects  or  the  instraments  of  which  the  arts  make  use,  or 
even  by  the  help  of  the  proper  names  of  these  arts  themselves.  It 
is  thereby  that  Clostei^  (KXajiaHip),  that  is,  the  gpindUj  was  held  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  spinning  wool.  The  art  of  striking  fire 
from  fiint  was  discovered,  it  mm  said,  by  Ps^rodes  {liupMiiifj  that  is, 
the  burning'^  the  kindledj  son  of  OiUx  (rilex),  the  flint.  The  <  pis^' 
{luteum  mdifieium)  had  been  ioKrented  by  Technes  (T^c*^),  art,  inoOT^ 
rectly  written  Boevm  in  the  man^uscripts  of  Pliny ;  the  rule  {regula) 
and  not  the  tile  {peguld)^  as  one  reads  in  some  manuscripts,  had  had 
for  its  author  Cinyrus,  son  of  Aeribeias.  The  name  of  this  Cinyrus 
is  derived  ftom  the  root  eemmm\  and  a  folse  reading  has  substituted, 
for  the  name  of  Aeribeias  (dbtpciSsMt,  reetkude)^  that  of  Agriopas. 
Chalcas  (XaXxo^,  ira%%\  son  of  Athamas  ('A^afMe^,  hard  metal),  had 
made  the  first  bucklers,  &c.;" — just  as,  in  king  James's  version, 
TeUBuLKalN',  literally,  the  Ood-Vuleafij  has  become  transmuted 
into  "  TuBAL-GAm,  an  instnieter  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron."** 


^  Oenuit  rf,  22:— coaf.  QLn>XK>if,  Oiia  JBgypUttem,  p.  141,  note. 

Eyery  one  knows  that  whether  **  QOD  appeared  in  the  flesh/'  or  *^who-  appeared  in  Ae 
flesh/'  of  1  Tmothy  iii,  16,  depends  upon  00  or  9C  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  at  the 
British  Museum;  which  biliteral,  through  pious  handlings,  is  now  efiiicedl  (Cardinal 
WisiMAH,  Ctnmeetim  between  Seknee  and  retfealed  Reliffion,  London,  1836 ;  II,  pp.  168-9. 
See  also  the  same  Hci  in  WmviMn  JfiN^.  Tettament,^  U,  p.  864;  cited  in  Bishop  Marsh's 
MichaltM,  I,  p.  677,  notes.) 

<*The  history  of  Saint  Ursula  and  of  the  11,000  yirgins  whose  innumerable  relies  are 
shown,  arranged  in  one  of  the  churches,  at  Cologne,  owes  its  origin  to  an  expression  of 
Ihe  old  ealendara.  Vreuia  et  Undeeimdlaj  W.  MM.  f  that  is  to  say,  *  Saint  Ursula  and  Saint 
Umdieimella,.  Tivgms  and  martjnk"  Ignorant  reader*  hsTe,  as  one  pei^eiTes,  singuTarlj 
■uiltiplied  the  latter  saint  Coaf.  Brady,  ClaYia  Ca]endMri%  t  2,  p«  884."  (Alvrjid  MAumT, 
LSffendu  Pieueea  du  Moyen-Age^  Paris^  8to,  1848;  p..  214,  note.) 

Here  is  one  Hebrew,  another  Qreek,  and  a  third  Latin,  example,  out  of  hundreds  at  hand 
(In  HArew  especially),  to  illustrate  historical  metamorphoses.  Where  either  instance  does 
■•t  suit  tftie  taste  of  a  Boeotian,  It  may  that  of  an  Atiienian.  But  fbr  the  orientalist  I  add 
an  inedited  speelmen^  due  to  the  kindness  of  a  Peninn  aoholar^  my  old  friend  Major-General 
Bagnold,  of  the  Hon.  East-Ind.  Comp.'s  Serrice. 

In  the  Arabic  alphabet,  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  Persians,  the  letter  zI^tn, 
Z,  is  distinguished  fh)m  the  letter  Bft,  B,  only  by  a  <*  nuqta,"  dot,  or  point,  placed  aboTe 
tlM  fovmor  leltei^  Ilead;  <*  The  anther  of  the  Anwnry  StheiOy  jocularly  criticizes  the  use 
of  poinia  by  aa  aaaslBg  eouplet,  which  I  tnnslata  almost  iwbatim^and  paraphrase : 

*If  Anwarry,  witliin  this  world, 
Goold  wish  to  Itm  without  itv  tOdmrnt  ' 

(misery) ' 

Nature  brings  forth  a  filthy  fly 

To  dung  o'er  the  head  of  ah  in  rihitmU 

(mercy)  ^^-^-f^^  *  •» 


•• 
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"  lu  the  time  of  Pausauias,  the  people  of  Corinth,  to  whom  the 
circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  their  city  were  totally  unknown, 
recounted  that  this  city  had  been  built  by  a  king  named  Corinthus. 

<^  All  these  personaiges  of  poetical  fiction  were  attached,  afterwards^ 
to  the  divers  countries  fram  which  the  Greeks  fEUicied  themselves  to 
have  originated ;  deceived  as  they  were  by  resemblances  of  traditions 
and  the  lying  assertions  of  strangers  emulous  of  being  the  parents 
of  their  civilization.  It  is  hence  that  Pheeoicia,  Media,  Egypt,  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  and  India,  were  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  these  heroes, 
all  Greeks  by  their  origin  and  their  name, — traditions  comparatively 
modem,  that  have  led  more  than  one  scholar  astray,  but  of  which 
criticism  has  definitively  ruined  the  authenticity." 

In  justice  to  my  friend  M.  Maury,  I  ought  to  mention  that  his 
foot-notes  sustain  every  statement  with  irrefragable  testimony.  We 
behold,  however,  in  Greece, — a  country  about  which  we  possess 
more  information  than  concerning  any  other  on  earth, — ^thanks  to  her 
ancient  historians  and  to  modem  archaeologists  —  how  human  ori- 
gine9j  in  one  and  the  best-represented  locality,  are  absolutely  un- 
known. If  in  storied  Hellas  such  is  the  case,  what  must  we  expect 
to  find  about  man's  primordial  advent  upon  our  planet,  among  less 
historical  nations  ?  The  prefatory  remarks  to  the  '^  American  Realm" 
of  our  Ethnographic  Tableau  will  illustrate  another  phase  of  this 
argument. 

The  chronological  deficiencies  encountered  everywhere  else  compel 
a  final  return  to  the  monuments  of  the  Nile.  Amid  their  petroglyphs 
and  papyri  alone  can  we  hope  to  weave  a  thread  by  which  to  measure 
the  minimum  length  of  time  that  a  type  of  humanity  must  have 
occupied  that  valley.  In  our  former  work,^  a  synopsis  of  hiero- 
glyphical  investigations  exhibited  how  Egyptian  chronology  stood 
in  the  year  1853.  Four  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
alter.  Correct  then,  the  same  views  are  accurate  now;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  an  appendix  to  the  Misses  Homer's  translation^ 
of  his  travels,  Chev.  Lepsius  has  not  more  definitively  treated  on 
chronology ;  nor,  up  to  the  spring  of  last  year  (1856),  had  he  published 
\i^&  Book  of  Kings ;  until  the  appearanee  of  which,  I  have  consistently 
maintained  since  1844,  no  professed  9y9tem  of  Egyptian  chronology 
can,  in  the  very  nature  of  human  things,  possess  solid  or  durable 
claims  to  attention : — such  as  have  recently  appeared,  worthy  of  respect, 
being  either  like  M.  Bmnet  de  Presle's,*'  a  re-examination  of  the  classi- 
cal sources ;  or  else  like  Chev.  Bunsen's  second  volume  {vJn  9upra\  a 

<M  J)a^^  Mankind,  e86-a 

^'^  Litters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  &o.  (sapra,  note  198). 

"*  Bxamen  critique  de  la  Sueceeeion  dee  dynaetiee  iyyptimmtt^  Pari  I,  Paria,  8yo,  1850L 
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labyrinth  of  arithmetical  adjustments  satisfectory  to  no  one  but 
their  learned  calculator;  or  again,  similar  to  the  useful  but  very 
piece-meal  coverings  of  a  skeleton  chronology  by  M.  Brugsch, — ^^ 
who,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  the  time-measurements  previously 
laid  down  by  Lepsius ;  or  finally,  ingenious  attempts  at  unsettling 
that  which  had  been  generally  agreed  upon,  by  ChampoUionists, 
through  M.  Poitevin's*^  attorney-like  process  of  detecting  some  sup- 
posititious flaw  in  the  indictment. 

For  myself,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  I  have  no  more  precise 
Egyptian  chronology  to  offer  than  that  already  sketched  in  Tt/pes  of 
Mankind;  and  having  waited  some  twelve  years  for  Lepsius,  it  is 
small  hardship  to  extend  one's  patience  for  a  few  months  longer : 
because,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  last  year, 
during  our  rencontre  over  the  new  treasures  of  the  Louvre  Museum, 
the  Book  of  Kings  must  now  be  near  the  point  of  its  appearance  at 
Berlin.  The  delay  of  publication,  since  its  announcement  about 
1845,*^  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  Chief  of  the  Prussian  scientific 
mission,  upon  his  return  from  the  East  in  1846,  had  first  to  arrange 
the  periodical  issue  of  the  magnificent  Denkmdler,  by  no  means  yet 
completed ;  and  next,  in  such  standard  works  as  the  Chronologie  der 
j^EgypteVj  followed  by  innumerable  minor  essays,  to  clear  away  erro- 
neous hypotheses  whilst  indicating  novel  facts,  before  the  chronologi- 
cal frame-work,  resulting  from  accumulated  discoveries,  could  be 
filled  up  in  method  satisfactory  to  archaeologists. 

Through  such  wise  procedure,  his  Book  of  Kings  will  now  embody 
the  enormous  series  of  historical  data  derived  (only  since  1860)  from 
the  Memphite  exhumations  of  M.  Aug.  Mariette  —  latterly  ap- 
pointed, by  Lnperial  discrimination,  one  of  the  Conservateurs  du 
Music  du  Louvre. 

With  an  outline  of  this  gentleman's  conquests  in  Egyptian 
science,  my  addenda  to  the  pages^  of  our  last  volume  (wherein  his 
name  foreshadows  revelations,  the  extent  of  which  none  but  himself 
could  then  appreciate)  may  properly  close.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  arrive  at  Paris  in  Nov.  1864,  within  a  week  of  M.  Mariette*s 
return  there,  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  his  four-year's  toil  beneath 
desert-ground  with  the  superficies  of  which,  around  the  Pyramids 
of  SakkS,ra,  I  had  been  familiar  from  1831  to  1841.  Introduced  to 
him  at  the  Institute  by  our  collaborator  M.  Alfred  Maury,  nothing 

*"  Reitberiehte  aut  jEff^ten  (supra,  note  199). 

M  Mimoire  tw  let  Sept  Cartouches  de  la  Table  tPAbydot  atlrihuSt  H  la  JTII^  dynattie  igypt- 
itnnt — Extrait  de  la  Revue  Arehfologique,,  11*  Ann^e,  Paris,  1864. 

^  Gliddon,  Appendix^  1846,  to  all  subsequent  editions  of  '*  Chapters  on  Early  Egyptian 
History,"  p.  8. 

^  Type$  of  Mankind^  pp.  675,  686. 
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could  exceed  the  frankness  and  prolonged  kindness  of  his  bearing 
towards  an  elder  Miotic  resident.  M.  Mariette  is  too  highminded 
for  me  to  express  more  than  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  &cili- 
ties  by  him  accorded  to  me ;  not  forgetting  either  those  of  his  able 
coadjutor  at  the  Louvre,  my  friend  M.  T.  Dev^ria. 

The  first  reliable  announcement  of  results  of  ^^  Excavations  at  the 
Serapeum  of  Memphis"  appeared  over  the  signature  of  a  far-fanied 
archeologue,  F.  de  Saulcy  de  Tlnstitut  :^^  but  the  treasures  brought 
thence  by  Mariette,  were  not  arranged  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Louvre-galleries,  until  the  15th  May,  1855,  during  the  JExposition 
univeraelU.    The  &cts  are  these. 

Sent  out  to  Egypt  "  en  mission*'  in  quest  of  ancient  Coptic  MSS., 
the  curiosity  of  our  Egyptologist  was  excited  at  Alexandria,  Aug. 
1850,  by  the  sight  of  numerous  uniform  Sphinxes  of  calcareous 
stone,  covered  with  Greek  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Sakkdra,  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  Following  at  Cairo  the 
advice  of  Linant-Bey,  during  a  trip  to  the  localities,  M.  Mariette 
discovered,  peeping  out  frt)m  the  sand,  one  of  this  self-same  kind  of 
sphinx  in  situ.  For  a  man  of  his  education  and  quick  energy  this 
indication  sufficed.  Gangs  of  workmen  were  immediately  employed 
to  clear  away  the  sand  which,  since  the  days  of  Strabo — b.o.  15  — 
had  accumulated  over  these  rocky  undulations  to  a  depth  varying 
from  10  to  70  feet;  and,  by  the  25th  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  an 
avenue,  in  length  above  6600  feet,  was  laid  bare,  flanked  by  the 
remains  of  a  double  row  of  sphinxes,  of  which  141  were  in  good 
preservation. 

At  the  end  of  this  alley,  a  little  further  exhumation  disclosed  — 
astounding  to  relate,  in  an  Egyptian  cemetery — a  hemicycle  formed 
of  Greek  statues  of  Hellenic  worthies;  Pindar,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Euripides,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  ^schylus.  Homer,  Aristotle !  Thence 
branched  off  a  paved  dromos  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  latter  path- 
way to  a  temple  built  by  Pharaoh  Amyrtseus  (about  b.  c.  400)  in 
honor  of  Apis;  the  former  straight  to  the  long-lost  Serapeum. 
Two  chapels,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Egyptian,  intersected  the 
middle  of  this  road  on  its  left  side ;  and,  in  this  last,  large  as  a  calf 
at  8  months,  was  inclosed  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  statue, 
carved  in  white  calcareous  stone,  of  the  sacred  bull  Afu!  As 
probably  the  one  visited  by  Strabo,  it  now  ranks  among  other  price- 
less treasures  of  the  Louvre.  Lifinite  inscriptions,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  even  Phcenician,  containing  the  proscynemata,  votive  offerings, 
of  generations  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  holy  shrine ;  Hellenic  and 
Pharaonic  bronzes,  effigies,  and  monuments  of  many  materials  and 

<n  Le  CoruHtutunmil,  FiU,  9th  and  10th  Deoemb«r,  1S64 ;  FtuilUtonM. 
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objects,  in  and  around  this  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  were  the  reward  of 
eight  months'  fatigae:  when,  as  usual  in  Ottoman  lauds,  local  in- 
trigues and  international  jealousies  arrested  the  works  for  a  season , 
until  the  prompt  interference  of  the  French  Government,  with  a 
grant  of  30,000  francs  for  ejq)enses9  enabled  the  undaunted  explorer 
to  resume  his  active  day-labdrs  in  Feb.  1852.  His  nocturnal  re- 
searches were  never  abandoned  however ;  and  his  gallant  defiance 
as  well  of  falling  blocks  as  of  assassination  had  been  crowned,  on 
the  night  of  the  12tli  'Nov.  1851,.  by  entrance  into  a  subterranean 
city  of  death, — the  vast  sepulchral  caves  of  more  than  64  genera- 
tions of  ApiseSj  covering  a  period  of  above  15  centuries,  were  nightly 
tfod  by  Gallic  foot :  that  is  to  say,  more  than  1600  years  since  the 
last  GauUsh  legionary  had  stared  at  Api»  dead,  or  that  in  Alex- 
andria, about  the  times  of  St.  Mark,  there  had  been  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  Apie  living c-^^^uf^  frrfpxWvtjv,  ^^the  life  which  comes;" 
narrate  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Rufinus  {obiit  a.  d.  408),  Sozo- 
men  {obiit  450),  and  Socrates  (flour.  440) ;  the  last  of  whom,  ao- 
quainted  with  a  book  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  Sophronins 
had  composed  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Sera* 
peum,  about  a.d.  391,  relates  that — '^The  Christians,  who  regard 
the  cross  as  a  sign  of  the  salutaiy  passion  of  Christ,  thought  this 
sign  [the  crux  ansatOy  hieroglyphic^  ankh,  f — "  life  eternal" — found 
in  that  temple  of  Serapis]  was  the  one  which  belongs  to  them ;  the 
gentiles  said,  that  it  was  something  common  to  Christ  and  to 
Serapis"^— t.^.  "HaPI-HeSIRI  (Osiris Apis)  great  God  who  resides 
in  Amenthiy  the  lord  living  forever ;''  as  Serapis  is  addressed  in 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  now  at  Paris. 

These  researches  were  vigorously  pushed  for  about  four  years 
along  the  Memphite  necropolis,  resulting,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
in  an  immense  accession  of  antiquities,  from  the  earliest  Pharaonic 
to  the  latest  Eoman  times — a  period  of  some  4000  years.  Through 
them,  the  age  of  the  colossal  sphinx  of  Geezeh  has  been  carried  back 
to  the  primeval  IVth  dynasty ;  and,  for  chronology,  a  collection  of 
funereal  tablets  (about  650  saved  out  of  some  1200  found),  now  in 
the  Louvre,  giving  the  genealo^es  of  individuals  (one  I  saw  goes 
back,  fiEtthers  and  sons,  about  19  generations),  often  w^th  the  dates 
of  kings'  reigns,  year,  month  and  day,  of  every  epoch,  will  enable 
archseology  to  fill  a  thousand  gaps  in  the  time-measurement  of  old 


>n  LsTBONMi,  La  Croix  Antie  igyptienne  (M^m.  de  FAoad.  des  Inscrip.,  2d  part)  — 
<'thrftge  4  part,*'  Paris,  1846;  pp.  24-26:  oidng  textuallj,  Rafinas  II,  o.  26  and  29  — 
Soiomen,  HUt  eeeUt.  VII,  16,  p.  725  B— and  Socrates,  T,  17,  p.  276,  A.  B.  Conf.  also, 
Di  PoniB,  Smkart  du 
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Egypt.  The  last  catftlogae  of  the  LouTre  museum^  enumerates  but 
faw  of  these  uncounted  treasures.  Science  must  wait  patiently  for 
their  co-ordination  by  tiieir  discoverer,  when  France  publishes  his 
folio  Monuments.  Meanwhile,  as  De  Saulcy  says — "The  names  of 
a  dozen  new  Pharaohs  have  been  found;  and  the  400  principal 
steles,  that  are  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  are  like  400  pages  of  & 
book  written  8000  years  ago,  which  reveal  to  us  a  multitude  of  details, 
heretofore  unknown,  about  the  life  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt; 
Furthermore,  art  itself  has  to  put  in  her  claims  for  a  share  in  the  rich 
booty  of  M.  Mariette ;  and  I  limit  myself  to  citing,  among  other 
monuments,  an  admirable  statue  of  a  sitting  Scribe,  dating  certainly 
4000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  is  a  ehef-d*0Buvr$  of 
the  plastic  art" 

This  Scribe  is  fiwssimile-ed  in  our  frontispiece,  with  other  contem^ 
poraneous  associates  from  the  same  tomb  (Yth  dynasty)  in  plates 
n  to  Vni  of  this  present  volume.  They  are  due  to  the  complaisance 
of  my  friends  MM.  Dev^ria  and  Salzmann  (author  of  those  unsurw 
passable  photographs  of  Palestine),  who,  with  tiie  sanction  of  MM.De 
Iloug6  and  Mariette,  kindly  brought  their  instruments  to  revivify, 
at  the  Louvre,  the  specimens  first  ofiered  to  the  American  public  in 
this  work.  M.  Pulszky's  practised  eye  has  already  assigned  them  a 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  iconographic  art  (Chapter  II,  pp. 
109-116,  ante). 

But  Mariette  must  speak  for  himself.** 

**I  estimate,"  says  the  explorer,  ''that  the  diggings  at  the  Sera- 
peum  of  Memphis  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  7000  monir- 
ments. 

'^  But  all  these  monuments  are  not  relative  to  the  same  object,  that 
is  to  say  to  the  worship  of  the  Gk>d  adored  in  the  Berapeum.  Built 
in  a  necropolis  more  ancient  than  itself  the  Berapeum  held  within 
its  enclosure  some  old  tombs  which  Ae  piety  of  Egy^lians  had 
respected.  Nearly  all  its  walls  were,  besides,  formed  of  stones  bor^ 
rowed  from  edifices  already  demolished.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  clearing  out  of 
the  Berapeum  has,  therefore,  really  had  for  result  the  discovery  of 
the  7000  monuments  already  mentioned.  But  the  monography  of 
Serapis  does  not  count  upon  more  than  about  8000 ; — a  very  respect- 
able cipher,  if  one  recollects  that  few  questions  of  antiquity  have 
ever  reached  us  under  the  escort  of  a  similar  number  of  original 
documents.  '*''*'  "^  It  is  not,  ihen,  8  treatise  upon  Serapis  that  must 
be  required  from  the  little  essay  of  which  I  am  tracing  the  lines.    If 

*»  Notice  JSanmaire  (tupim.  Bote  222). 

^*  **  Renseignements  sur  lea  64  Apis  troaT^  dans  las  soutemdns  da  S^rap^nm" — BuUetir 
ArMoloffique  de  FAthenamm  I^anftdt,  Paria,  Bfaj-NoT.  1S55;  Articles  I  to  V. 
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it  be  accorded  to  me  Bome  day  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operation-}  of  which  the  Serapeum  was  the  theatre,  I  will  eudeavor 
to  Bhow  and  to  define  the  Serapis  whom  the  classifying  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  texts  found  in  the  temple  of  this  god  have  revealed  to 
UB.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  Serapis  really  was.  It  will  be  seen 
how  8erapis  was  a  god  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  ancient  as  Apis,  seeing 
that  after  all  he  is  but  Apis  dead.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  Serapia 
of  the  Greeks  is  only  another  amalgamated  Grseco-Egyptian  god ; 
and  how  these  two  divinities  have  lived  at  Memphis  in  two  distinct 
SerapeuniH,  in  each  other's  presence,  without  ever  being  confounded*" 

^^  It  is  known  that  the  Serapeum  is  situate,  not  at  Memphis,  but 
in  the  burial-ground  of  Memphis ;  and  that  this  temple  was  entirely 
built  for  the  tomb  of  Apis.  The  Serapeum  is  merely,  therefore, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Plutarch  and  of  Saint  Clemens- Alex- 
andrinus,  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Apis ;  or  rather  the  Serapeum 
is  the  temple  of  Api$  deady  who,  in  consequence,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  temple  of  Apis  living^  that  Herodotus  has  described, 
and  which  Psametichus  embellished  with  the  colossi  of  Osiris.  Apis 
had,  then,  properly  speaking,  two  temples ;  one  which  he  inhabited 
under  tlie  name  of  Apis  during  his  lifetime,  the  other  wherein  he 
reposed  after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Osorapis" — corrupted  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  into  Serapii. 

"  By  way  of  rSsumS,  the  explanations  which  I  have  just  given  have 
already  had  for  result  to  show  us : — 

1st. — That  the  Serapeum  is  but  the  mausoleum  of  Apis ;  and  thus 
that  the  principal  god  of  the  Serapeum,  that  is  to  say,  Serapis,  is  but 
Apis  dead; 

2d. — That  there  had  been  at  Memphis  two  Serapeums;  one 
founded  by  Amenophis  m.  [^Memnon — XVIIth  dynasty,  15th  cen- 
tury B.  0.],  in  which  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs 
preserved  itself  intact  down  to  the  Roman  emperors  [3d  century 
after  C] :  the  other,  inaugurated  a  short  time  after  the  advent  of  the 
Greek  dynasty  at  Memphis,  and  in  which  the  Alexandrian  Serapis, 
result  of  a  bifurcation  [i.  e.  a  separation  of  religious  doctrine]  ope- 
rated under  Soter  L  [about  b.  o.  310],  was  more  especially  adored ; 

Sd. — That  the  clearing  out  of  the  only  one  of  these  temples  that 
has  been  explored,  has  produced  7000  monuments;  among  which  the 
monography  of  Serapis  can  merely  claim  the  3000  objects  that,  by 
their  origin,  are  relative  to  this  god ; 

4th. — That  these  3000  objects  come  almost  all  from  the  tomb  of 
Apis  properly  so-called ;  and  hence  that  the  collection  of  the  Louvre 
possesses  a  funereal  and  Egyptian  character,  quite  different  from  that 
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which  it  would  seem  a  collection,  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  ought  to  assume ; 

5th. — Finally,  that  this  tomb  had  been  violated  and  sacked ;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  the  principal  divisions  of  the  monument  and 
the  nature  of  the  objects  gathered  from  it  have  permitted  the  proxi- 
mate re-construction  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  localities,  and  to 
establish,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  certain,  the  existence  of  a  mini- 
mum of  64  Apises" — that  is,  of  the  hieroglyphic  records,  and  some 
remains,  of  at  least  84  embalmed  bulls  dedicated  to,  and  once  buried 
in  this  sanctuary  o^  the  god  Apit. 

Mariette  then  proceeds  to  catalogue,  by  epoch  and  circumstances, 
the  succession  of  these  divine  animals,  in  the  most  detailed  and  in- 
teresting manner;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  luminous  papers 
themselves.  Space  confines  my  remarks  to  but  one  point  bearing  on 
ehranoloffy. 

Ancient  writers  cited  by  him  *• — all,  however,  disciples  of  the  later 
Alexandria-schools — affirm  that  the  lifetime  of  the  sacred  buU  Apis 
was  restricted  to  25  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  quadruped 
deity  was  put  to  death  by  theocratic  law,  and  a  canonical  successor 
sought  for  and  installed.  This  custom  becoming  assimilated  to  the 
periodical  conjunction,  eveiy  25  years,  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
motions,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  celestial  points,  had  led  to 
modem  astronomical  suggestion  of  a  famous  cycle,  called  l^the 
period  of  Apis,**  Nevertheless,  the  two  ideas  are  proved  by  Mariette 
to  be  wholly  distinct ;  the  luni-solar  cycle  of  26  years  being  used  as 
far  back  as  Claudius  Ptolemy  (about  a.  d.  150)  in  his  tables ;  and  the 
supposed  application  of  this  cycle  to  Apis  being  derived  from  an  inci- 
dental and*  misapprehended  remark  of  Plutarch,  that — ^^  multiplied 
by  itself,  the  number  5  produces  a  square  equal  to  tiie  number  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  and  to  that  of  the  years  lived  by  Apis."** 

Did  the  Pharaonic  Egyptians,  in  limiting,  according  to  later  Gre- 
cian accounts,  the  life  of  Apis  to  25  years,  recognize  therein  the  luni- 
solar  cycle  in  vogue  among  astronomers  of  the  Alexandria-school  ? 
K  they  did,  a  most  useful  implement  is  at  once  found  by  which  to 
fix  an  infinitude  of  points  in  Egyptian  chronology.  Alas !  The  fiine- 
\^^  tablets  demonstrate  that  some  Apises  died  a  natural  death  before 
the  25  years  were  completed,  and  that  others  lived  "  26  years,"  and 
"  26  years  and  28  days,"  or  "  25  years  and  17  days." 

^^  Hence  the  argument  is  positive.    Our  Apises  die  at  all  ages ;  and 

^^  Flint,  yili.  46: — Solihus,  c.  82: — ^Ammiaiiui  Makcbl.,  xzii.  14,  7: — Plutasoh,  De 
Itide,  0.  66 ;  &c.,  &o. 

<»  See  also  the  authorities  in  Lbpsiub,  ffber  iim  ApiakreiM^  Leipiig,  1868: — and  Chnmo- 
logU  der  Aigypter^  i.  pp.  160-1. 
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it  k  -evident  that  if  each  end  of  a  luni^olar  cycle  of  25  years  had 
coincided  with  a  death  of  Apis,  the  monajoaeiitft  would  have  already 
told  xxB  something  about  it.  On  the  coontrary,  they  prove  to  us  that 
our  Apises  were  subject  to  the  oommott  law  ait  the  will  of  destiny^ 
without  caring  for  the  moon  or  its  position  in  the  sky  relative  to  the 
8un.    The  period  of  Apis  seems  to  cm  definitively  buried." 

Thus,  day  by  day,  as  Egyptology  advances,  we  discover  that  many 
of  the  scientific,  theological,  and  philosophical  notions,  in  most  works 
of  modern  scholars  (as  yet  unaware  that  hieroglyphics  are  translated^) 
attributed  to  the  simple  and  practical  denizens  of  the  Nile,  are  the 
.posterior  creations  of  G-reeco-JudaiooJKoman  intellects  at  Alexandria 
—more  than  a  millennium  after  the  whole  economy  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  had  reached  its  maximum  of  development 

Definite  cyclic  chronology*— they  had  none !  Their  long  papyriic 
registries  of  reigns  {Turin  papyrus^  for  instance),  their  unnumbered 
petroglyphs  recording  dates,  are  marked  with  the  civil  year  (of  365 
•days),  month,  and  day,  of  each  monaaich's  reign ;  but  without  refe- 
rence to  any  historical  era,  -or  to  any  astronomical  cycle.  ^^  Sothic 
periods,"  —  ^^Apis-periods,"  and  all  other  periods,  are  but  the  for- 
mulas through  which  Ptolemaic  Alexandrians  tried,  after  Manetho 
^B.  €•  260) — ^what  we  are  still  attempting,  2000  years  later — to  syste- 
matize for  Grecian  readers  the  •ehromology  of  a  primitive,  unsophisti- 
cated, people  who,  content  with  the  annual  ^regietry  of  events  by  the 
j^igns  of  their  kings — as  here  we  might  date  in  a  given  year  of  such 
<a  Pi^sident,  or  in  England  they  do  in  such  «  year  'of  Victoria — ^were 
satisfied  with'  this  world  as  they  found  it  created,  >never  troubling 
their  brains  about  the  date  of  its  creation. 

Religious  dogmas— they  had  many;  but  the  Funereal 'Ritual,^  or 
Book  qf  the  Dead^  now  that  we  know  its  fi^ncifiil  and  almost  childish 
contents,  is  more  interesting  to  the  Free^maeon^than  to  any  other 
jwader,— -except  as  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  also  for  its  ines- 
timable value  to  the  philologist.  There  is  naught  in  it  about  cos- 
mogony; nor,  have  we  any  genuine  Egyptian  tradition  of  their  origin 
earlier  than  what  little  was  learned  by  Herodotus  in  the  5th  century 
fi.  c. — viz :  that  Egyptians  reported  themselves  to  be  autochthones,^ 
Diodorus's  and  all  other  notions  on  the  subject  are  merely  echoes  gf 
the  foreign  Alexandria-echooL 

"Y  Bbuoboh,  Sdi  an  Sintin^  tivt  Liber  fnetemptyehotit  veterum  Egyptiorum  a  duabut  papyru 
fimiHbtu  kieratieis,  Berolini,  tto,  1891 ;  pp.  1-2. 

^'•Lepsius,  Todtenbueh  du  JEgypter,  Leipzig,  4to,  1842: — In  speaking  of  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ritaal,  I  would  especially  thank  Mr.  Birch  for  his  generosity  in 
Airnishing  me,  long  ago,  with  an  autograph  synopsis  of  each  chapter  and  witli  translationa 
of  its  more  interesting  oohmm. 

«»  Hbbod. 
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Philosophy — the  very  word  is  Greek  !^ 

It  might,  therefore,  be  wise  for  future  writers,  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  correct  information  accessible  only  in 
works  of  the  living  Champollionists,  when  writing  about  the  world's 
history,  to  give  Egypt  no  place  in  it ;  lest,  by  relying  too  much  on 
the  absurd  anachronisms  of  Alexandrinte  Greeks,  they  should  expose 
the  ignorance  of  two  parties. 

Meanwhile,  Egyptian  ehronology  is  being  rebnilt  stone  by  stone, 
inscription  by  inscription,  epoch  by  epoch.  Already  the  structure, 
in  the  hands  of  Lepsius,  ream  its  head  with  Menes  at  8983  years 
before  our  vulgar  era ;  and  if  a  skeptic  should  defdre  to  behold  the 
constructive  process  in  its  perfection,  I  would  refer  him  to  Mariette's 
restoration  of  the  XX lid,  or  Buhattite  dynasty** — b.  c.  10th  and  9th 
centuries — ^for  the  nee  phu  ultra  of  archceological  science  in  our  time. 

Having  now  laid  before  the  reader  a  sufficient  epitome  of  facts 
and  recent  authorities  to  support  thoBe  presented  in  our  former  work, 
I  am  free  to  state  that,  in  common  with  my  contemporaries,  I  recog- 
nize no  chronology  whatever  anterid*  to  the  Old  Empire,  or  the  pyra- 
midal period  of  Egypt ;  neither  can  I  find  solid  grounds  for  annual 
computation  anywhere  prior  to  about  2850  years  backwards  fipom  this 
year — the  LXXXth  of  the  Independence  of  these  United  States^ 
nor,  for  centennary^  in  the  oldest  civilieed  country, — ^the  lower  valley 
of  the  Nile — for  times  anterior  to  the  XVHth  dynasty,  assumed  at 
about  the  16th~18th  centuries  b.  0. 

Under  this  view,  to  which  archseologists  with  other  scientific  men 
are  fast  approaching,  we  have  "ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  for 
carrying  human  antiquity  upon  earth  to  any  extent  that  geology  and 
natural  history  combine  to  permit.  TSie  former  science,  at  present, 
restricts  the  possibility  to  the  aUutnab  and  the  diluvial  drift;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  warrants  our  taking  a  little  more  "elbow  room." 
Either  boundary  will  suffice  for  the  continuation  of  our  inquiries  int# 
tumular  remains  of  primordial  humanity,  and  their  relations  to  the 
ascending  series  of  man's  precursors,  the  fosHl  and  humatHe  simim. 


m  «t pythagoms  wm  the  fint  vim  wIm  'ianBtti  tfant <«r«N"  <MA0£0»0Z,  pkilatcphm'; 
Bentlbt,  PhalarU,  J)jce*B  ed.,  London,  8to,  1886;  I,  p.  271. 

<»  BuiUtin  Arek^oloffiqm  (mk^n,  note  274^— "^tin^  ft  pnC  Not.  1865;  pp.  6^14,  "and 
Tableau  ginialogique, 

[A  recent  obliging  letter  l^em  Paris  informs  me  that  "  M.  BCariette  a  ftit  parattre  tine 
dissertation  snr  la  lahm  tTdifm,  teis  k^els  H  •MAilIt  qse  les  Egyptians  afatent  sur  la 
mire  d'Apis  dee  idAw  fort  snalogiiea  i  odles  t|tte  tes  Osttofiquee  ont  sur  k  Vierge  Merle, 
et  oil  il  retrouTe  notanmeUt  le  tfogm  de  rfaaniaoaKe  oeneoptioii."  This  I  have  not  yet 
reoelTed.  When  I  do,  it  will  be  iatereslfaig  to  eoiapcrelt  with  the  masteriy  Sermtm  prieJU 
doBM  U  Temple  de  rOrdfif%  k  12  iVoMnififrt,  1864  ^Pssiv),  ••a  ••Oa  Dogme  NoQTeaii  •son- 
cemant  la  Vierge  Marie,"  by  Atraimmi  GoQimBBi..] 
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PART   III. 

Have  fossil  human  bones  been  found?  The  chapter  entitled 
"  Geology  and  Palseontology  in  connection  with  human  Origins," 
contributed  by  Dr.  Usher  to  our  preceding  work,  answers  affirma- 
tively; and  well-informed  critics^  have  conceded  that  his  argument 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  unhesitating  acceptance  of  Cuvier's 
denial,  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  The  subsequent 
discovery  of  fossil  9imi«j  equally  unforeseen  by  the  great  naturalisti 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  has  put  a  new  &ce  on  the  matter: 
"In  fiict,"  wrote  Morton  in  1861,^  "I  consider  geology  to  have 
already  decided  this  question  in  the  affirmative."  So  does  Pro£ 
Agassiz.** 

Now,  either  fossil  remains  of  man  have  been  discovered,  or  they 
have  not. 

Archaeology  no  longer  permitting  us  to  trammel  human  antiquity 
by  any  chranologieal  limits, — having,  to  speak  outright,  before  my 
eyes  neither  fear  of  an  imaginary  date  of  "  creation,"  nor  of  a  hypo- 
thetical "deluge"  —  I  approach  this  inquiry  with  indifference  as  to 
the  result,  so  long  as  errors  may  be  exploded,  or  truth  elicited :  and,  to 
begin,  it  strikes  me  that  here  again,  as  above  argued  in  regard  to 
"species,"  much  ink  might  have  been  spared  by  previously  settling 
the  signification  of  the  term  "fossil."  I  know®*  the  alleged  criteria 
by  which  really  fossilized  bones  are  determined ;  and  have  inspected, 
often,  palseontological  collections  of  all  epochas  in  Paris,  London, 
and  at  our  Philadelphian  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  On  every 
side  I  read  and  hear  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether  fossil  man  exists; 
yet,  when  opening  standard  geological  works,^  I  encounter,  re- 
peatedly, ^^ fossil  human  skeleton  "  in  the  same  breath  with  ^^ fossil 
monkeys;"  and  then  ascertain  elsewhere  (ubi  supra)  that  the  latter 

*>  Paul  db  RiMUSAT,  Revue  dee  Deux  Mandee,  1  Oct  1854,  p.  205: — D'Eiohthal,  Bulletin 
de  la  SociSti  de  Ofographie^  Ann6e  1865,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  p.  59: — Maubt,  Athenoeum  Fran^aie, 
12  Aont,  1854;  p.  741 ;  Rioollot,  Mimom  wr  dm  ^irummU  en  SUeZy  &c.,  Amiens,  8to, 
1854;  pp.  19,  20. 

M  J^pee  of  Mankind,  p.  826— ''Morton'Bined.  MBS." :  — Hamilton  Smith,  Nat  ffiet. 
of  (he  human  Speeiee^  pp.  99-102. 

»*  Op.  dt.,  p.  862.  "»  Op,  cU.,  p.  846. 

**  MANmLL,  Petrifactions  and  their  l^eaehm^,  BritiBh  Miueam,  London,  12mo,  1861 ;  pp. 
464,  488 ;— n>id.,  Wondere  qf  Oeology,  London,  12mo,  6th  ed.,  1848;  I,  pp.  86-90,  258-9 ;— 
Ibid.,  Medale  of  Creation,  London,  12mo,  1844;  pp.  861-8:  —  Martin,  Natural  Hietory  oj 
Mamm^eroue  Animals^  Man  and  Monkeffe,  London,  Sto,  1841 ;  pp.  882-6,  864-7.  Sib 
Chablbs  Ltbll  (Princ^^  of  Oeology,  London,  8th  ed.,  1850 ;  pp.  142, 784),  howeyer,  makes 
clear  distinctions  between  **Gaada]oupe  skeletons"  and  <*  fossil  monkeys." 
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are  found  in  Europe  back  to  the  tertiary  deposits, — one  feels  inclined 
to  ask,  how  a  single  adjective  comes  to  designate  two  osseous  states 
denied  to  be  identical?  "H  n'y  plus  que  les  Anglais,  ou  Tfecole  de 
Londres,"  says  Bou6,"'  "qui  s*6cartent  souvent  du  langage  clas- 
sique.  Comme  on  juge  TMucation  d'un  individu  par  son  parler,  de 
mSme  on  pent  Stre  tent^  de  prendre  le  style  du  g^ologue  comme 
thermom^tre  de  son  savoir." 

It  is,  indeed,  through  popular  currency  of  a  word  which,  used 
exoterically  when  talking  with  theologers,  implies  that  man  ti  recent, 
in  the  biblical  sense ;  or,  when  esoterically  employed  among  scientific 
men,  means  that  man  is  very  ancient  in  ethnological,  alluvial,  botani- 
cal, and  other  senses, — ^that  the  real  question  of  human  antiquity  upon 
earth  has  been  obfuscated* 

Thus,  every  one  knows  that  the  presence  of  "  animal  matter,  and 
all  their  phosphate  of  lime"  (Lyell)  in  the  Guadaloupe  skeletons  at 
the  British  Museum,  no  less  than  in  the  Galerie  cCAnthropologie  of  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  combine  with  other  data  to  invalidate  their  anti- 
quity ;  ,but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  animal  matter— even 
to  "the  marrow  itself — sometimes  preserved  in  the  state  of  a  fatty 
substance,  burning  with  a  light  flame"  ^ — does  not  the  more  bring 
the  Irish  fossil  elk  {Mcq^hus  hibemicus)  within  the  limits  of  chrono- 
logy, nor  make  the  human  body^  bones,  and  implements,  found  with 
this  extinct  quadruped,  the  less  ancient 

As  a  contemporary^  with  mastodons,  manmioths,  and  camivora 
of  the  caves  and  ossuaries  in  the  ascending  scale  of  time,  and  with 
man  in  the  descending,  this  Irish  fossil  stag  links  the  elder  and  the 
old  stages  of  the  mammiferous  series,  amid  which  mankind  possess 
a  place,  uncertain  as  to  epoch,  but  certain  as  to  fact.^ 

Kor  is  this  fossil  Hibernian  stag  (or  elk,  which,  Hamilton  Smith 
says,  lived  as  late  as  the  8th  century),  the  only  instance  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  "  genera  "  and  "  species  "  since  man  has  occupied  our  chiliad- 
times-transforming  planet  I  refer  not  to  Ulephas  primigeniusy  or  to 
rhinoceros  tichorinus;  neither  to  urstis  or  canis  y^lseus,  nor  to  bos  pris^ 
ctUj  equusj  and  many  other  genera*^  among  which  human  remains 
occur :  if  their  coetaneousness  is  recognized  by  some,  it  is  contested 
by  others ;  so  here  the  cases  may  be  left  open :  but  such  examples  as 

^  Vojfage  Giolog,,  I,  p.  419:— Aihbwoets,  Re$earcke$  m  A$$gr%aj  &0.,  London,  8to,  1888; 
p.  12. 

**  Op,  cU. :— Mantill's  Addren  to  thi  Arehwoioffhal  IntHiuU  at  Oxford^  1850. 

">  AxxBiD  Mavbt,  Du  (kuimm  Evmaou  ii  dm  Ouvragu  de  mam  d'Bommei  mfontk  dam 
let  rochet  el  let  couehet  de  la  terre,  pomr  tenrir  d  ieUrirer  let  rapporU  de  VArehiologU  et  la  OSa^ 
hpie,  Paris,  8to,  1852;  pp.  84-40. 

"^  See  what  Dr.  Meigs  has  quoted  from  a  late  p«per  by  Mr.  Denny  (ii|pr«>  P-  289). 

*>  Hamiltoh  Smits,  op,  ed.,  pp.  95-6. 
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by  the  most  rigorous  opponents  of  man^s  antiquity — ^Elie  de  Beao- 
mont,  Buckland,  Brogniart^  Lyell,  Owen,  and  other  illnstrious  pal^ 
ontologists — are  accepted^  Since  Roman  days,  bos  lanffifran$  no 
longer  roams  the  British  isles ;  even  if  bos  aurochs  may  yet  havt 
escaped  the  yager's  bullet  in  Lithuanian  thickets.  Man  and  tfc6 
moa  {dinomis  giganteus)  were  formerly  at  war  in  New  Zealand :  th6 
dodo  vanished,  during  the  16th  century,  flx)m  Tristan  d'Acanhaj 
leaving  but  a  skull  and  a  foot  (if  memory  serves)  to  authenticate  ita 
portrait  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  So  too  has  thd 
dronte  expired  at  the  Mauritius.  Of  the  cpinomis  we  know  not 
whether  living  natives  of  Madagascar — that  unaccountable  island  td 
which,  Commersan  (Bougainville's  naturalist)  happily  says,  "  Nature 
seems  to  have  withdrawn,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  therein  to  work  upon 
other  models  than  those  which  she  had  mastered  elsewhere  " — still 
feast  on  its  colossal  eggs.  And,  taking  again  our  oldest  historical 
country,  and  the  one  with  which  I  happen  to  be  somewhat  ac- 
quainted, where,  in  Egypt,  is  now  the  ibis  religiosa^  of  yore  as  common 
as  Guinea-hens  with  us  ?  Who  but  an  unconquerable  botanist,  amid 
the  fens  of  Menzaleh,  could  point  out  the  cyperus  papyrus ;  or  any 
where  along  the  Lower  Nile  discover  an  indigenous  faha  JEgypti^ 
aea  f  Yet  the  former  was  once  the  main  instrument  of  Pharaonic 
civilization;  being  with  the  latter,  the  "primitive  nutriment  of  man," 
and  symbolizing  "  the  first  origin  of  things.'***  Six  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  Abd-el-Lateef  deplored  the  extinction  of  the  little 
clump  of  sacred  perseas  languishing  then  at  Shoobra-sh&bieh.  Where, 
before  his  day,  there  had  been  thousands,  now  curiosity  doubts  over 
but  one  sample — ^in  my  time,  withering  in  the  garden  of  the  Qreek 
patriarch  at  Cairo.  Emblem  of  Thoth,  minister  of  Osiris,  guardian 
of  the  plummet  in  the  mystical  scales  of  Amenthi,  the  cynocephalus 
hamadryasy  if  still  an  unruly  denizen  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  Per- 
sia, no  more  steals  in  Egypt  the  sycamore  fig  :^  hippopotami  have  fled 
up  to  Dongola ;  and  wary  crocodiles  are  not  shot  at  lower  down  than 
the  tomb  of  Moorftd-bey,  last  of  the  brave,  at  QirgL  Like  the  wolf 
in  England,  or  his  dog  in  Erin,  one  genus  is  extinct ;  the  other  all  but 
so :  or  else,  as  within  the  territories  of  our  vast  Republic— compared 
to  which"*  "the  domains  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  are  but  a  patch 
on  the  earth's  surface" — the  native  rattlesnake  flees  before  the  im- 
ported hog,  the  bison  disappears  before  the  face  of  starving  Indians ; 

*>  During  16  jwn  of  a  ■portsnuMi'B  life  in  l&gj^  1  imtmt  mW  one  aliTO.  My  old  fritetid 
Ifr.  Harris  has  laltaify  been  moie  Sontnmskt*  Gf.  IVo9Hdui09  ^  M«  Atad,  of  Nat.  Seitncet^ 
PhiladelpUa,  1850. 

*»  Hbbodotvs,  U.  02:— Homim  Apmjmh  k  SO :— ^teronoifv  OfM  JBgyptiaea^  p.  59. 

sM  RoBBLUHi,  Monummti,  for  the  platea.  "•  Wanaram  to  HinniiAir,  1S51 
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and  these  last  relics  of  saccumbing  savagism  are  meltiiig  away 
before  whiskey.  Bowie-knives,  and  Colt-revolvers;  so  parallely,  in 
many  branches — ^botanical,  zoological,  and  human— of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Author  of  Nature,  within  historical  recollection,  has  ever 
vindicated  her  eternal  and  relentless  law  of  ^^  formation,  generation, 
dissolution."^ 

The  tableau  of  osseous  and  industrial  vestiges  of  bim(me$  met  with 
over  the  world,  supplied  by  Marcel  de  Berres,*^  brings  down  fossil 
discovery  to  some  twenty  years  ago.  Much  of  what  has  been  done 
since,  particularly  in  America,  is  summed  up  by  our  collaborator 
Usher.  My  comments,  therefore,  may  be  restricted,  after  indicating 
fresher  materials,  to  these  and  some  few  amongst  the  elder  £eu^ 
Nomenclature,  as  above  shown,  being  passably  vague,  it  may  be 
well  to  come  to  an  uiiderstanding  with  the  reader  upon  the  senses 
of  some  words  in  our  terminology;  taking  M.  de  Serres  for  our 
guide.^ 

^^  These  (geological)  formations  having,  then,  been  wrought  by 
phenomena  of  an  order  totally  different  from  the  tertiary,  one  must 
necessarily  designate,  under  a  particular  name,  those  organic  remains 
found  in  them.  At  first,  it  had  been  proposed  to  ^ve  to  these  dibri» 
the  name  of  sulh/oMili^  so  as  thereby  to  indicate  their  newness,  rela^ 
tively  to  the  true  fossils.  Preferable  it  has,  notwithstanding,  seemed 
to  us,  to  designate  them  under  the  term  of  hutnatUes;^  a  denomi- 
nation derived  from  the  Latin  word  hutnatus,  of  which  the  meaning 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  o{  fossiUs ;  with  this  difference,  that  th« 
former  expresses  the  idea  of  a  body  buried  in  an  accidental  rath^ 
than  in  a  natural  manner." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  last  sentence  somewhat  establishes 
<^  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;"  but  I  presume  M.  Berres  to 


*M  R.  Patvb  KinoRt,  Tn^uky  ii^io  file  SffmboHe  Lmgwige  of  AneUnt  Art  and  MytkoUgff^ 
Loodon,  8to  ,  1818 ;  pp.  26, 107,  112,  1S(K-1,  190,  fto.  :-4mt  tepeeUOly  in  hit  AtlwmU  pf  CAt 
RematM  of  the  Worthip  of  Priapue^  UOdy  ixuttug  at  Imrmimy  NftplM;  in  ^two  Leltvn  Id  8I» 
Jos.  Bankes  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  London,  4to.,  1786;  pp.  107-22. 

^  Etaai  wr  le$  Cavtnui  (supra,  note  182),  pp.  194-7. 

**  Of,  et^,  p.  216:  — tee  t^let  illnttrathre  of  tbe  eliemioal  eotnpotition  of  kurna^  and 
^fbsiil  bones,  p.  98. 

<w  Ogiltib,  Imperial  Didmnmty^  Bn§U»k,  teekm9iopical  mnd  eekMifie^  Olaigow,  4to,  1868; 
I.,  pp.  944-6:  —  (JTufSftf,  soil)  <'  HuMUt,  a  term  synonymons  with  mouUP*  —  <*  Humats:  a 
oomponnd  formed  by  the  nhion  of  humue  with  a  salifiable  basis.  The  hnmns  of  soils  it 
considered  to  unite  chiefly  with  ammonia,  forming  a  kumaU  of  that  substance."— p.  790, 
(FbetU,  foetiUi,  tromfodh,foetu9^  to  dig,)  «more  commonly  the  petrified  forms  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  occur  in  the  strata  that  compose  the  surface  of  our  globe" — IL,  p.  286, 
*'  Organic  remains."  I  haT0  not  met,  howcTcr,  with  the  form  <'  hMmeUiU^  in  works  writtca 
in  our  language. 
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understand,  by  accidental^  distarbances  of  a  more  recent  and  local 
character,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  ruptures  of  mountain 
barriers,  terrestrial  subsidences,  inundations  of  rivers,  &;c. ;  and  bj 
natural^  those  earlier  commotions,  cataclysms^  and  disruptions, 
known  in  geolo^cal  history.  Klee**  remarks — "One  would  con- 
ceive a  false  idea  of  fossUs,  if  it  were  thought  that  they  were 
always  remains  of  organic  bodies,  of  petrified  animals  or  vege- 
tables. A  fossil  is  oflenest  nothing  more  than  the  mineral  filling  the 
space  originally  occupied  iy  an  organic  body^  vegetable  or  mineral^  of 
which  the  hard  parts  have  been  successively  penetrated  and  replaced  iy 
mineral  substances.  Sometimes  this  substitution  is  made  with  such 
precision,  that  these  last  have  altogether  taken  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  parts  annihilated ;  which  has  given  to  the  mineral  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  organic  body  destroyed." 

In  the  following  observations,  however,  by  the  term  "  fossil"  are 
meant  only  such  bones  as  those  truly  fossilized;  ex.  gr.y  those  of  the 
megalosauruSj  palceotherium^  megalonyxy  iguanodoUy  &c.,  &c.  By  '^  hu- 
matile,"  we  understand  bones  which,  not  having  been  subjected  to 
those  conditions  that  incommensurable  periods  of  geological  time 
have  alone  supplied,  are  necessarily  more  recent — containing  more 
or  less  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  so  forth ;  according  to 
their  own  relative  ages,  various  ingredients,  and  several  gradations 
of  condition.  With  "petrifactions,"  of  course  we  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  because  they  are  of  all  epochs — fossil  as  well  as  humatile — and 
can  be  made  in  stalactite  caves,  such  as  those  of  Derbyshire  or  of 
Kentucky ;  or  manufactured  by  chemical  procedures  at  any  moment ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  lost  art  of  the  Florentine,  Segato.*^* 

With  this  definition,  let  the  query  be  repeated — Are  human  fossil 
remains  extant  ? 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Prof.  Agassiz's  Floridian  "jaws  and  portions 
of  a  foot;"  but,  so  far  as  literary  or  oral  instruction  extends,  I  can 
find  but  one  human  fossil.  Our  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  is  its  possessor,  viz..  Dr.  Dickeson's  "trouvaille"  of  the 
fragment  of  a  pelvis  at  Natchez.  Dr.  Usher*"  pleads  for  its  authen- 
ticity as  A  fossil;  which  condition  neither  human  art,  nor  any  process 
short  of  Nature's  geological  periods,  can,  'tis  said,  fabricate.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  acknowledging  the  bone  itself  to  be  a  fossil,  suggests 
that  this  same  os  innominatum  may  have  fallen  down,  from  a  recent 


*M  Le  Diluge,  Cofuidiratums  giologiqua  et  hUUniqua  nw  let  demiert  eaiaclytmt  du  Olobe, 
Paris,  18mo.,  1847. 

*n  Hablah's  translation  of  Gannal's  Hittory  of  Bmbaimmg^  PhUadelphia,  Sto.,  1840; 
p.  265. 

*"  TVpef  of  Mankind,  pp.  844,  849. 
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Indian  grave-yard,  among  anterior  fossilized  relics  of  extinct  genera 
discovered  with  it, —  some  of  which,  together  with  the  human  fossil, 
may  at  any  time  be  beheld  in  the  first  case  of  vertebrated  remains 
in  the  lower  room  of  the  museum  of  our  Academy.  "  Componere 
lites,"  in  matters  of  science,  or  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  wherein 
agitation  really  becomes  the  life  and  soul  of  progress,  is  a  thing  repug- 
nant to  my  instincts.  It  remains  {constat),  therefore,  that  there  is 
but  one  human  fossil  bone  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  causes  of  its 
fossilification,  not  its  fossilized  state,  are  disputed. 

This,  thus  far  unique,  instance  eliminated  from  the  argument — all 
human  remains  hitherto  discovered  in  alluvials,  caverns,  or  osseous 
strata,  are  humatile;  and  so  are  Lund's  eallithrix  primcgvus  and 
protopitheeuSj  with  other  past  simiadse  found  in  South  America,  of 
which  the  genus  is  not  merely  identical  with  the  eitnim  platyrhinee 
belonging  to  this  continent,  and  wholly  wanting  elsewhere,  but, 
what  is  extremely  noteworthy,  their  "species"  is  very  nearly  the 
same^  as  that  of  each  of  their  succedaneums  skipping  about  Bra- 
zilian forests  at  the  present  hour.  There  is  a  solidarity,  a  homo- 
geneity here,  of  circumstances  between  monkeys  and  man,  not  to 
be  contemptuously  overlooked. 

Thus  much  established,  is  it,  I  would  ask,  through  mere  fortui- 
tous accident  that  the  Guadaloupe  human  skeletons,  equally  huma- 
tile with  Lund's  American  eimicB,  should,  by  Mantell,^  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  Peruvian,  or  Carib,  indigenous  races  of  America,  seeing 
that  they  present  ^< similar  craniological  development?"  or  that 
Moultrie,^  finds  in  the  skull  of  one  of  them,  brought  by  M.  L'H6- 
minier  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  *^  all  the  characteristics  which  mark 
the  American  race  in  general  ?"  Must  we  attribute,  as  Bunsen  has 
it,  to  "the  devil,  or  his  pulchinello,  accident,"*"  a  coincidence,  that, 
in  the  same  deposits  with  humatile  American  Wnita?,  Lund  should 
discover  skulls  of  humatile  American  man;^  "differing  in  nothing 
from  the  acknowledged  type?"  Or,  finally,  is  mere  chance  the 
cause  that,  on  this  continent,  by  naturalists  now  recognized  to  be 
the  oldest  in  age,  if  among  the  newest  in  name,  there  should  be 

*■  **  Referable  to  four  modifieatioiiB  of  the  ezistiiig  types  of  qnadnniuum''— eayi 
Mahtbu.  (  Wonderi  of  Otology^  ubi  eapira,  I,  pp.  258-9). 

»*  Op,  dt,,  I,  pp.  86-90. 

*<*  MoBTOir,  Phytieal  typt  of  the  American  Itidumt. 

^^  Phiiotophy  of  Uhivertai  Hutoty,  (supra,  note  16)  I,  p.  4. 

«v  MoBTOir,  {Typa  of  Mankind^  pp.  298,  850),  Proeeedmgt  Aead.  NlaL  Soe.,  1844:  — 
LvHD  himself  {LeUre  d  M.  Eafk,  28  Mars,  1844— apud  Elm,  Lt  Diluyt^  p.  828)  saji— 
*'  La  race  d'hommes  qui  a  vtfca  dans  cette  partie  dn  monde,  dans  son  antiqnit^  la  phis 
r6ca1^  6tait,  qoant  k  son  type  g€ntokl,  la  mime  qui  Vbabitalt  an  temps  de  sa  d4coiiTerte 
par  les  Europ^ens." 
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found,  in  addition  to  Mantell's  and  Moultrie's  humatile  Caribs  or 
Peruvians,  as  well  as  to  Land's  humatile  Brazilian  crania,  lat-p— 
Meigs's  humatile  South*American  human  bones ;  ^  2d  ^*  Agassix's 
Floridian  ''  fossil  remains"  of  human  jaws  and  foot,  embedded  in  a 
^(mglomerate  at  least  ^^  10,000  years"  old;^  and  8d^— Dickeson's /^Mitl 
fivtgment  of  a  human  pelvis ;  unique,  as  soohy  in  the  worid  ? 

It  is  true  that,  except  in  the  above  chronological  estimate  of  Trot 
Agassiz  (which  falls  very  far  below  the  geological  realitiea  of  coral- 
formed  Florida),  the  antiquity  of  these  specimens  eludes  meaaore- 
ment;  but,  the  continent  of  America  is  older  than  that  of  Europe, 
where  Chev.  Bunsen  (ubi  supra)  insists  upon  more  than  20,000  years 
since  the  advent  of  a  single  human  pair  upon  earth.  It  is,  likewise, 
infinitely  more  ancient  than  the  Nilotic  alluvials  of  Egypt ;  where, 
as  before  shown,  our  m^numewt9  go  back,  at  the  lowest  figures  (Did 
dynasty),  some  53  centuries;  without  yielding  any  chronologiedl 
boundary  to  anterior  human  occupancy.  Hence,  upon  these  pre- 
mises, there  exists  no  arithmetical  limit  to  human  existence  in 
America ;  while  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  among  the  circumstances, 
that,  here,  humatile  men  and  humatile  timim  occupy  the  same 
ooetaneous  <<  platform"  —  the  former  always  lndian%y  the  latter  ever 
platyrhincB  ;  both  being,  as  to  their  "  province  of  creation,"  Ameri- 
cans, and  American  only  —  neither  types  having  yet  turned  up  else- 
where. And,  in  this  comparison  of  simple  facts,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  possible  antiquity  of  the  '^mounds  of  the  West;^^ 
nor  in  respect  to  those  antique  monuments,  concerning  which  the 
same  qualified  explorer  is  clearing  away  mystifications,  in  Central 
America.  Being  modem,  in  comparison  with  palseontological  sub- 
jects, the  latter  may  be  touched  upon  in  a  subsequent  place. 

Such,  in  brie^  is  the  antiquarian  state  of  matters  on  the  cis-At- 
lantic  side.  As  successor  in  various  geological  phenomena,  Europe 
beckons  for  some  trans-Atlantic  inquiries. 

Pictet,^"  after  giving  a  succinct  account  of  researches  upon  fossil- 
ized humau  bones,  concludes : 

^<  1st  Man  did  not  establish  himself  in  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diluvian  epoch,  &c.  *  *  * 

^^  2d.  Some  migrations  probably  took  place  during  the  course  of 
this  diluvian  period.    The  first  men  who  penetrated  into  Europe  per- 

*<*  Now  in  the  Aoad.  Nat  Soo.  —  Cf.  Mbios,  Aeeouni  of  $omi  humtm  bontt,  &o.  »->  Trans. 
Amer.  FhUot.  Soe.,  PhiMelphiA,  1880;  m,  pp.  286-91. 

^^  T\fpi»  of  Mankind,  p.  852. 

»•  SQUism,  Ancient  Mtmummtt  of  the  Mimuippi  ValU^;  1848,  4to,  pp.  804-806  i^J^pea 
f^  Mankind,  pp.  287-8. 

w  TVaUi  de  PaUontolopie,  Paris,  8to,  2d  edition,  1868 ;  pp.  146-54,  164. 
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haps  still  saw  the  cavern-bears,  the  elephants,  and  the  contempora- 
neous (animal)  population.  Some  among  them  were  victims  of  the 
same  inundations." 

Ten  years  of  reflection  upon  newer  evidences  had  led  this  judi- 
cious palseontologbt  to  consider  the  coetaneousness  of  mankind,  in 
Europe,  with  some  extinct  genera  of  mammifers  {ur9U9  9pel»u9^  &c.), 
less  improbable  than  when  he  first  published  in  1844. 

"  Nevertheless,"  with  Maury,®^  "  let  us  not  hasten  to  conclude. 
The  study  of  ethnology  tends  to  make  us  think  that^  at  first,  the 
human  race  was  very  sparsely  sown  upon  the  globe.  Its  numerical 
strength  has  not  ceased  to  increase  from  the  most  ancient  historical 
times;  whilst,  for  many  animal  races,  the  progression  has  been  in- 
verse. At  the  time  when  civilisation  was  yet  unborn,  when,  con- 
strained to  live  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  man  wandered  as  does 
still  the  North  American  Indian,  or  the  indigenous  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  thousand  destructive  causes  tended  towards  his  destruction, 
and  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  rendered  increase  of  population  very 
slow.  [The  great  development  of  population  begins  but  with  the 
domestication  of  herbivorous  animids^  and  the  culture  of  cereals.] 
If  the  first  infancy  of  humanity,  which  was  of  very  many  thousands 
of  years,  corresponds  to  the  tertiary  period,  there  can  then  have  ex- 
isted but  a  very  restricted  number  of  tribes,  spread  over  perhaps  those 
parts  of  Asia  which  the  geologist  has  not  sufficiently  explored.  ^  *  * 
Let  us  here  remember  that  geologists  comprise,  under  the  name  of 
tertiary y  all  the  layers  {eoueke$)  which  have  been  deposited  since  the 
last  secondary  formation,  that  of  the  chalk.  The  tertiary  systems 
serve,  in  consequence,  as  points  of  junction  between  the  present 
animal  kingdom  and  the  animal  kingdom  past  For,  the  most 
ancient  eocene  deposits  contain  remains  but  of  a  littie  number  of 
secondary  specieSi  and  these  species  comprise  a  great  number  of 
genera  still  existing,  associated  with  particular  types.'* 

In  confirmation  of  which  we  may  refer  to  M.  de  Serres's  remark,*^ 
that  our  domestic  animals  scarcely  exist  at  all  in  tertiary  deposits, 
although  they  abound  in  the  later  cave  and  diluvial ;  wherein,  being 
found  with  human  remains,  it  seems  probable  that  man  had  already 
reduced  some  of  them  to  domesticity.  So,  again,  in  the  caverns  of 
Gard,  there  are  two  distinct  epochs  of  hnmatile  man ;  first,  the  lower 


>>>  Op,  eU.  (supra,  note  2S9),  pp.  42,  40:  —  Lbovhakd  (apud  KiiBB,  Dihi§€j  pp.  82S--6}, 
PUBtains  the  ooetaneonsness  of  man  with  extinct  ganera  of  animals  in  Enropean  eaTerna, 
with  seTeral  examples. 

*»  See  also  my  remarks  on  the  eTidenoea  of  earlj  domeetioatiMi  of  Egyptian  »»><ma^ff»  in 
Typtt  of  Mankind,  pp.  4ia-14. 

*M  Op,  cU.  (sapra,  note  182),  pp.  61-2, 149. 
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stratum,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  a  comrade  of  the  extiuct 
urstts  spelasus;  and,  subsequently,  the  upper,  when  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  present  living  genera. 

We  come  now  to  fresh  corroborations  of  Boucher  de  Perthes's  dis- 
coveries of  human  induitrial  remaim  in  French  diluvial  drifts  cited 
by  Usher.'^  They  were  considered  sufficiently  important  by  the 
AeacUmie  des  Sciences  to  warrant  Dr.  RigoUot's  nomination  as  corres- 
pondent of  the  Institute.  Unhappily,  this  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1866,  the  day  of  his  demise:  but  his  work  survives.*^  In 
company  with  M.  Buteux,  Member  of  the  French  Geological  Society, 
and  M.  E,  Hubert,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  superior  normal 
school  of  Paris,  Dr.  RigoUot  explored  the  new  excavations  at  St. 
Acheul  and  St.  Roch; — the  former  contributing  a  "Note  sur  les  ter- 
rains au  sud  d'Amiens,"  wherein  he  says — "  The  banks  of  silex  and 
of  soil  which  cover  them  [these  remains]  are  considered  as  diluvian 
by  nearly  all  geologists;  but,  according  to  eminent  savanSj  the  authors 
of  the  geological  map  of  France,  they  form  part  of  medium  or  upper 
tertiary  lands.  "^" 

"  Thus  it  is  well  established,"  adds  RigoUot,^"  "  and  I  repeat  it, 
the  objects  which  we  are' going  to  describe,  are  found  neither  in  the 
argilo-sandy  mud  (limon)j  or  brick-earth  that  forms  the  upper 
stratum ;  nor  in  the  intermediary  beds  of  clay  more  or  less  pure,  of 
sands  and  small  pebbles,  of  which  a  precise  notion  may  be  had  from 
the  detailed  sections  joined  to  this  memoir ;  but  they  are  met  with, 
exclusively^  in  the  true  diluvium  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  deposit  which 
contains  the  remains  of  animal  species  of  the  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  cataclysm  through  which  they  were  destroyed. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  this  respect"  These  organic 
remains  consist  of  miccinea  amphibia^  helix  roiundata^  elephas  primige" 
nitLS,  rhinoceros  tichorinuSj  cervus  somonensiSj  bos  priscus^  equus  (smaller 
than  the  common  horse),  catillt^  Ouvieriy  and  cardium  hippopeum. 
Among  these,  some  400  industrial  relics  were  found,  during  six 
months — ^in  majority  of  silex,  wrought  in  the  same  style  with  singu- 
lar skill — some  apparently  hatchets,  others  poniards,  knives,  trian- 
gular cones;  besides  little  perforated  globes,  seemingly  beads  for 
necklaces  and  bracelets,  generally  of  calcareous  stone,  rarely  of  flint. 
Finally,  these  vestiges  of  primordial  humanity  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  remains  of  pottery,  or  other  manufactures  of  Gaulish  later 
times  and  art 

n«  T^fpet  of  Mankind,  pp.  853-72. 

*^  RiOOLLOT,  Mimoirt  tur  det  Imtrumentt  en  SUex  trouvit  d  8t,  Acheul,  prh  d'Anuens,  et 
contidirit  a<m*  lea  rapporU  giologique  et  archiologiqut,  Amiens,  Sto.,  1854 ;  with  7  plates. 
*^  Op.  cit,,  pp.  82-8.  *>*  Op,  a/.,  p.  14,  nnd  pattim. 
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CTntil  sucli  well-attested  facts  be  overthrown  (how,  it  yet  cannot 
be  conceived),  science  must  accept  the  existence  of  mankind  in  Eu- 
rope during  ages  anterior  to  that  cataclysm  which  rolled  reliquiae  of 
their  handicraft,  together  with  bones  of  now-extinct  genera,  amidst 
the  general  "  tohu  vb  bohu  "  of  French  dilutnal  drift. 

Of  what  race  were  the  men^^^  whose  manufitctures  were  thus  de- 
stroyed ? 

Certainly  not  Caribs,  Peruvians,  or  Brazilians,  we  might  answer  it 
priori.  The  humatile  vestiges  of  such  belong  exclusively  to  the 
American  continent ;  together  with  plalyrhine  simisB  of  their  com- 
mon zoological  province.  In  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe  only 
fossil  catarrhine  monkeys  are  found ;  of  which,  later  species,  now 
living,  have  receded  into  Asia  and  Africa.  It  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  usual  homogeneity,  well  established,^  between  ex- 
tinct genera  and  those  now  alive  upon  each  continent,  were  we  to 
find  types  of  humatile  man  incompatible,  in  craniological  organism, 
with  the  existence  of  qaadrumana  in  their  midst  That  is  to  say, 
monkeys  in  Asia  and  Africa  now  reside  within  the  same  zones  (See 
Chart  of  Monkey  $  further  on)  as  the  lower  indigenous  races  of  man- 
kind,— negroes,  Hottentots,  Andamanes,  and  various  inferior  Hindos- 
tanic  and  Malayan  grades :  and  one  might  reason  {A  priori  always) 
that,  in  primordial  Europe,  as  was  the  case  in  primordial  America, 
and  as  are  the  analogous  conditions  of  present  Africa  and  Asia,  fos- 
sil remains  of  quadrumana  should,  in  some  degree,  harmonize  with 
a  lower  type  of  humatile  bimanes  than  those  now  living  there,  since 
their  precursors,  the  monkeys,  have  abandoned  the  European  conti- 
uent. 

My  valued  friend  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie  (translator  of 
Lepsius's  Letters  from  Egypt^  and  author  of  many  works),  to  whose 
extensive  range  of  literary  knowledge  I  have  been  often  indebted  for 
information,  read  me  some  passages  of  a  late  German  work.» 
Among  them  is  this  remark — '^  In  1888,  there  were  actually  found 
in  the  caverns  of  Sngis  and  Engihoul,  near  Liege  (Liittich),  in  the 
limestone  rock,  even  human  bones  and  crania,  which  indeed  belonged 
to  the  negro  race." 

Supposing  no  exaggeration,  or  error,  in  this  strange  circumstance, 
it  would  be  analogous  to  the  now-altered  geographical  distribution 

*»  Obserre  the  language  of  Prof.  AgsMii  {ngmt,  ••Prefatoiy  Remarks"). 

*»  Cf.  the  remarks  of  De  Strselecki  (Pk^a.  DfcriptUm  of  N.  8.  Wolu  and  Van  DUaten'i 
Land,  1845)  on^e  organic  remains  of  New  HoHand,  or  Australia,  yiekiing  only  fossils 
of  MartupiaUf  and  other  animals  peenliar  to  that  soologieal  proTinee. 

^  Ethnologie,  AntkropologU^  und  StaatM-PkUotophie ;  Ester  thiol,  "  Anthropognosie,"  Mar- 
burg, 1851 :  p.  40: — ^referring  to  SehmerHng's  Seektrcket  for  authority. 
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of  negro-races  and  the  monkey-tribes ;  neither  of  which  have  inha- 
bited Europe  since  her  history  dawns^  but  both  being  DOw-a-day» 
fellow^residents,  from  incalculable  ages,  in  Africa. 

That  the  human  crania  referred  to  most  oSkt  some  aingularij 
prognathous  featuresi  is  evident  from  the  following  commentB  of 
Marcel  de  Serres:^ 

^^  The  (human)  heads  discovered  in  divers  localities  of  Oermanj 
(in  caves,  or  in  ancient  diluvial  deposits)  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Their  eon- 
formation  is  remarkable,  in  that  it  offers  a  considerable  flattening 
of  the  forehead,  similar  to  that  which  exists  among  all  savages  who 
have  adopted  the  custom  of  compressing  this  part  of  the  head. 
Thus,  certain  of  these  skulls,  and  for  instance  those  found  in  the 
environs  of  Baden  in  Austria,  presented  strong  analogies  with  those 
of  African  or  negro  races;  at  the  same  time  that  those  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  offered  some  great  resemblances 
with  the  crania  of  Caribs  or  with  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Chili  and  Peiou"  Those  atXiege  "  approach  the  Ethiopian  type. 
It  suffices,  in  order  to  convince  one's  self  of  this,  to  remark  the  frontal 
region  of  their  cranium,  which  is  triangular,  and  not  semi-circular 
as  it  is  in  the  Caucasian  race.  Thus,  according  to  these  facts,  the 
transportation  of  the  numerous  debris  of  animals  observed  in  these 
subterranean  cavities,  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
existence  of  this  principal  variety  of  mankind,  which  had  not  before 
been  encountered  anywhere  at  the  humatile  stage." 

*^  These  events  [the  filling  up  of  caveruB  with  remains  of  extinct 
and  living  genera]  are  so  recent,  that,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Schmerling,  one  meets,  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,  with  human 
remains  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  mixed  and  confounded  with  dibri$  of 
animals  whose  races  seem  to  be  altogether  lost.  (This  observation 
confirms,  otherwise,  that  made  by  M.  Bou6,  in  the  environs  of  Ba* 
den,  in  Austria.  This  naturalist  there  discovered,  in  the  diluvial 
deposits,  human  crania  which  offered  the  greatest  analogies  with 
those  of  African  or  negro  races).  Thus,  at  the  epoch  of  the  filling 
up  of  these  caverns,  not  oply  did  man  exist,  but  some  great  varieties 
of  the  human  species  must  already  have  been  produced. 

^^  Perhaps  those  who  reject  the  unity  of  the  human  species  may 
wish  to  invoke  this  iact  in  favor  of  their  system ;  because  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  different  races  of  our  species  remount  to  the  very  high- 
est antiquity.  But,  whilst  admitting  this  conclusion  to  be  exact,  one 
must  not  leave  out  of  sight  that  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 

*"  Op.  cit.,  (supra,  boU  182)  p.  228. 
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human  gonus  dependgi  before  all,  upon  the  sense  that  is  attached  to 
the  word  $pecie$.'* 

The  latest  account  of  verifications  ia  that  of  M.  Victor  Motschoul- 
sky,^  who  visited  'Liege,  where,  at  the  University,  Prof.  Spring 
showed  him  these  human  palseontolo^cal  relics,  described  previously 
by  Schmerling.  They  had  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  GU>uffon- 
taines  and  of  Chauqui^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege  and  Angers. 

*^  They  are  composed  of  diiierent  pieces  of  the  skull,  of  teeth  and 
hands  of  man  mingled  with  remains  of  the  ursu$  Bpelmu%^  some 
pieces  of  hyena,  of  large  ftlU,  of  9itagj  har$ej  &c.  The  pieces  of  human 
skull  show  that  the  forehead  was  very  short  and  much  inclined ; 
which,  according  to  Gkiirs  phrenology,  would  make  one  suppose  an 
individual  and  a  race  such  as  middle  Europe  never  had,  at  least  since 
historical  times.  On  this  occasion,  M,  Spring  observed  to  me  that 
the  discovery  of  Schmerling  was  not  isolated ;  and  that  subsequently, 
he  himself  had  found  many  more  analogous  pieces  in  a  cavern  situ- 
ate between  Namur  and  D^on.  This  cave  is  called  le  tnm  Ckauvauy 
and  is  found  at  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  Mouse, 
in  calcareous  rock.  The  bottom  presents  an  enormous  heap  of  bones 
of  large  ruminants,  camivora,  and  of  man,  in  a  limestone  softened 
by  infiltration.  In  the  earth,  all  these  objects  are  soft  and  extremely 
Mable ;  they  are  compressible  and  break  very  easily ;  but  exposed  to 
the  air  they  soon  harden,  and  present  a  complete  calcareous  petrifae- 
tion.  It  seems  that  this  cavern  contains  a  great  number ;  and  with 
minute  and  regular  researches,  one  would  certainly  get  out  of  it 
human  crania  and  perfect  skeletons.  The  samples  which  I  saw,  at 
M.  Spring's,  present  two  upper  parts  of  a  skull,  jaws  with  teeth,  and 
several  bones  of  hands  and  legs.  One  of  these  skulls,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  this  tevant,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  child  of  seven 
years,  and  the  other  to  one  of  twelve^  The  form  of  these  crania 
approaches  more  that  of  negroes,  and  not  at  all  to  present  European 
races.  The  lower  jaw  is  squarer  and  broader,  the  inferior  edge  more 
rounded,  and  not  salient  as  in  our  European  races:  the  occipital  bone 
is  higher ;  the  lateral  sides  of  the  skull  much  more  flattened  and  more 
compressed  than  in  any  of  those  of  our  living  races.  In  the  same 
palaeontological  formation  are  found  a  flint  hatohet  and  a  few  arrow- 
heads," &c. 

The  latter  ciroumstanoe,  but  for  subsequent  discoveries  of  Boucher, 
BigoUot,  and  the  Abbeville-geol(>gi8ts,  might  have  been  adduced  in 
order  to  lessen  the  antiquity  of  these  humatile  remains ;  but  being 

*"  ExtnsU  du  BuUetm  de  la  SoctMImpiriaU  det  Nahsralutu  di  Moteou,  Tom«  xxiy.  1861  ;— 
Letter  to  the  Seeretaiy,  dated  **  liige,  oe  16  Feyrier,  1861  ;**  pp.  82-4.  I  owe  oommnni- 
oatioB  of  thia  pampklel  lo  mj  friend  Dr.  John  Leeonte,  of  our  Aoad.  Nat  8cL  Philada. 
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also  exhumed  from  the  diluvial  drift,  rude  flint  instruments  are  no 
longer  criteria  for  depressing  the  age  of  bones  found  with  them. 
Primordial  man  was  everywhere  a  hunter:  his  teeth  and  stomach 
are  those  of  an  omnivorous  genus :  his  instincts  still  continue  to  be 
essentially  bellicose. 

This  is  confirmed,  whilst  I  am  writing,  by  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  proceedings  among  men  of  science  in  England — ^which 
is  inserted  as  received : 

"A  paper  has  also  been  read,  in  this  section,  by  Mr.  Vivian,  of 
Torquay,  on  "the  earliest  traces  of  human  remains  in  Kent's  Cavern, 
especially  flint-knives  and  arrow-heads,  beneath  the  stalagmitic 
floor."  The  peculiar  interest  of  this  subject  consisted  in  its  being 
the  link  between  geology  and  antiquities;  and  the  certainty  afforded, 
by  the  condition  in  which  the  remains  are  found,  of  their  relative 
age, — ^the  successive  deposits  being  sealed  up  in  situ  by  the  droppings 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  assume  the  form  of  stalagmite.  The 
sources  from  which  the  statements  in  the  paper  were  obtained,  were 
principally  the  original  manuscript  memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
M'Enery,  F.  G.  S.,  which  is  deplored  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
Fossil  Mammalia,  and  by  other  writers,  as  lost  to  science ;  but  which  has 
been  recovered  by  Mr.  Vivian,  and  was  produced  before  the  section : 
also  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural  Society, 
and  his  own  researches. 

"We  have  not  space  for  the  interesting  statements  contained  in 
the  paper,  or  the  extracts  which  were  read  from  the  manuscript, 
beyond  the  following  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Vivian's  conclusions, 
which  were  mainly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  M'Enery.  The 
cavern  is  situated  beneath  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  Torquay  and 
Babbecombe,  extending  to  a  circuit  of  about  TOO^ards.  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  bear  {ursus  spelsms)  and  extinct  hyena,  the  remains 
of  which,  the  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  deer,  &c.,  upon  which 
they  preyed,  were  strewn  upon  the  rocky  floor.  By  some  violent 
and  transitory  convulsion,  a  vast  amount  of  the  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing country  was  injected  into  the  cavern,  carrying  with  it  the  bones, 
and  burying  them  in  its  inmost  recesses.  Immediately  upon  its 
subsidence,  the  cavern  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  human 
inhabitants,  whose  rude  ^nt  instruments  are  found  upon  the  mud 
beneath  the  stalagmite.  A  period  then  succeeded,  during  which  the 
cavern  was  not  inhabited  until  about  half  of  the  floor  was  deposited, 
when  a  streak  containing  burnt  wood  and  the  bones  of  the  wild  boar 
and  badger  was  deposited;  and  again  the  cave  was  unoccupied,  cither 
by  men  or  animals, — the  remaining  portion  of  the  stalagmite  being, 
both  above  and  below,  pure  and  unstained  by  soil  or  any  foreigu 
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matter.  Above  the  floor  have  been  found  remains  of  Celtic,  early 
British  and  Roman  remains,  together  with  those  of  more  modem 
date.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  one  of  interest  as  connected  with 
the  landing  of  William  lEL  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay:  *W- 
Hodges,  of  Ireland,  1688.' 

"  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  which  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  others,  took 
part,  the  position  of  the  flintB  beneath  the  stalagmite  seemed  to  be 
admitted,  although  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists, — ^thus  carrying  back  the  first  occupation 
of  Devon  to  very  high  antiquity,  but  not  9ueh  as  to  be  at  variance  with 
Scriptural  chronology:  [!]  the  deposit  of  stalagmite  being  shown  to 
have  been  much  more  rapid  at  those  periods  when  the  cavern  was  not 
inhabited,  by  the  greater  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Without 
attempting  to  affix  with  any  certainty  more  than  a  relative  date  to 
these  several  points,  or  forming  a  Scriptural  interpretation  upon 
natural  phenomena,  which,  as  Bacon  remarked,  too  often  produces 
merely  a  false  reli^on  and  a  fiintastic  philosophy,  Mr.  Vivian  sug- 
gested that  there  was  reason  for  believing  that  the  introduction  of 
the  mud  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  comparatively  tranquil  Moeaic 
Delugcy  which  spared  the  olive  and  allowed  the  ark  to  float  without 
miraculous  interposition^  but  by  the  greater  convulsion  alluded  to  in 
the  first  chapter  [I  presume  this  to  be  a  misprint,  for  no  Hebraist 
can  find  such  coincidence  in  the  Text]  of  Genesis,  which  destroyed 
the  pre-existing  races  of  animals — ^most  of  those  in  this  cavern  being 
of  extinct  species — and  prepared  the  earth  for  man  and  his  contem- 
poraries."^ 

There  is  yet  another  rather  recent  rumor  of  certain  discoveries, 
reported  by  Professor  Kamat,  of  human  skulls  mingled  with  osseous 
vestiges  of  the  mammoth  period,^  in  the  Suabian  Alps ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  details.  Nevertheless,  whilst  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  Europe  be^ns  to  be  borne  out  on  all  sides,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  so-called  negroid  crania  do  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  scrutinized  by  special  cranioscopists ;  who  would  proba- 
bly detect,  in  their  prognathous  conformation,  not  a  negro  type,  but 
that  of  some  races  of  man  of  lower  intellectual  grade  than  occupy 
Europe  at  this  day.  In  the  scale  of  progression,  monkeys  should, 
in  Europe  also,  have  been  precursors  (as  they  were  in  America)  of 
inferior  races  of  mankind ;  such  as  those  we  still  encounter  being 
confined  within  the  same  tropical  zones  now-a-days  co-inhabited 
by  the  simiadof, 

>M  London  "Times,"  Aug.  12,  1S56— Brit  Asaoo.  Ady.  Science,  Cheltenham,  Aug.  9. 
»  Pro€tding$  of  (he  Qerwum  5eMiUif6e  Aitoeiatitm;  held  at  TAMngen,  1S54. 
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It  was  not,  however^  from  ratiocination  upon  0Qch  data,  which 
are  later  sequences  of  paleeontological  revelations  obtained  only 
since  1837,  that  the  greatest  champion  of  the  ^  unity  of  the  human' 
species"  (at  whose  equivocal  dictum  tremUing  orthodoxy  clntcheB 
like  sinking  mariners  at  their  last  plank)  draws  his  conclusion  that 
our  first  parents  were  of  the  negro  type ;  indeed,  lo^cally  speaking, 
that  ^^Adam  and  Eve*'  must  have  appertained  to  that  same  '^bevy 
of  black  angels  (caught)  as  they  were  winging  their  way  to  eome 
island  of  purity  and  bliss  here  upon  earth,  and  reduced  from  their 
heavenly  state,  by  the  most  diabolical  cruelties  and  oppressions,  to 
one  of  degradation,  misery,  and  servitude."^ 

In  1813,  Dr.  Prichard  wrote  :^  "K  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
above  remarks,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  Nature  in 
the  human  species  is  the  tranMmutmtion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
negro  into  those  of  the  European,  or  the  evolution  of  white  varieties 
in  black  races  of  men«  *  *  *  This  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the 
primitive  stock  of  men  were  neyraes^  which  has  every  appearance 
of  truth.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  there  are  reasons  which  lead  us  t6 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  primitive  stock  of  men  were  probably 
negroes ;  and  I  know  of  no  argument  to  be  set  on  the  other  side/' 

With  regard  to  Prichard's  now-forgotten  view,  that  "  the  process 
of  Nature"  is  the  '^  transmutation'*  of  9peeie9j  nothing  can  be  less 
historically  founded.  To  the  facts  established  in  our  former  work,^ 
and  others  in  this  essay,  I  would  here  add  the  authority  of  the  able^ 
polygenist,  no  less  than  one  among  eminent  comparative  anato*- 
mists  of  the  Doctor's  time,  viz.,  Desmoulins:^  "The  species  of  the 
same  genus,  and  with  stronger  reason  those  of  different  genera,  are 
therefore  unalterable  throughout  all  those  influences  which  hereto- 
fore were  regarded  as  the  ever*producing  and  ever-altering  causes 
of  them.  It  is,  then,  the  pbrmanbncb  of  type,  under  contrary 
INFLUENCES,  which  coustitutes  the  9peeie9.  That  which  is  called 
^varieties'  bears  only  upon  differences  of  size  and  color:  they  are 
but  the  accidental  subdivisions  of  the  species/'  Confirming  it  by  a 
later  authority,  Courtet  de  risle,^who  after  citing,  like  Morton, 


■«aM*i<^kh*^M**dMiArf 


wBlbdsoi,  Liberia  and  S/temry,  PMIadelplitft,  Ufno,  1S56;  p.  64.  Dr.  LiTingstone, 
howeyer,  aocording  to  newspaper  report.  Mm  einoo  fooad  siioh  ang^e  negroea  in  the  centra 
of  AfHoa.     <*  Nona  yeirons." 

*>Y  Retearehea  into  (he  Phyikal  Bittcry  of  Man,  London,  S?o,  Ist  ed.,  1818;  pp.  288-9. 
This  enrions  chapter  is  expanded  ttom  all  later  editions  of  his  works ;  nor  did  the  learned 
Doctor  oTer  refer,  in  them,  to  his  eavl^  theotjr  I 

w  7Vpe«  of  Mankind,  pp.  56,  81,  84,  465. 

"*  Hi$toire  Naturtlk  dst  Rmem  Humminm  dm  twrd-ett  de  PEvrope,  de  VAtie  borSale,  et  de 
P4fripu  ctwrnOe,  Paris,  8to,  1S26;  p.  194. 

"0  TabUau  SthnogMphipi$  (rapra,  ftote  1  l&Oh«p.  11),  pp.  9^-10,  67-76;  PI.  26,  27,  81,  8? 
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Nott,  and  myself  the  testimoiiy  of  Egyptian  monutnents  to  prove 
that  type9  have  not  altered  in  4000  years^  oontinnes :  *^  Thetie  fitcti 
are,  to  my  eyes,  of  the  utmost  importance^  because  they  tend  to  fi^ 
the  opinion  of  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  races 
undergo,  in  the  course  of  ages,  such  modifications  as  that  the  negn>, 
for  instance,  might  be  derived  from  the  White  man.  All  inductionil 
drawn  firom  MxshsBology  give  to  this  Opinion  the  most  splintering 
denial.  The  idea  of  tiie  permanence  of  races  is  justified  by  all 
known  fiEtcts.  Now,  remarkable  circumstance!  in  order  that  one 
could  admit  the  variability  of  types,  it  would  require  that,  for  three 
or  four  thousand  years,  if  not  a  radical  change  in  races,  at  least  a 
tendency  towarde  ckmnge^  should  have  been  observed;  whereas  the 
facts,  far  from  demonstrating  a&y  tendency  of  this  kind,  prove,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  races  of  to^y  are  perfectly  identical  with 
those  of  by-gone  ages." 

Discarding,  therefore,  as  non^proiTeli,  duoh  deduction  as  the  e^st- 
ence  of  negro  races  in  early  Europe,  there  tire  other  circumstanced 
which  favor  the  probability  that,  even  subsequently  to  humatile 
man,  inferior  types  of  humanity  praceded  the  immigration^  into  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  inferential  occupancy  of)  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  by  high-caste  Indo*>Oermanic  raced.  See 
philolo^cal  inductions  of  Maury  [empmoj  p.  48]. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  though  my  note  of  the  work  Is  mislaid, 
that  Prof.  RetziuB  has  met^  in  the  peat^bogs  and  oldest  sepulchres  of 
Northern  Europe,  with  skeletons  of  a  Mongolic  or  hyperborean  (Lapp  ?) 
type,  of  an  age  antmor  to  the  cairns  and  banows  wherein  he  and 
Nilsson,^'  recognize  those  of  htaohy^hepheiie  and  doliehhhepKaUt 
races — ^these  last  being,  to  some  ^xtenl^  {wecursors  of  the  historical 
Norsemen,  Duies^  Swedes^  Jutes,  Sait^tis^  ftc.,  scattered  along  tiie 
western  Baltic  coasts. 

De  Gobineau,^  notwithstaiidiilg  iMile  slight  inadvertences  due  to 
velocity  of  thought  and  composition,  joined  to  the  use  of  the  term 
**finnique"  (Finnish)  in  senses  which  I  fancy  to  be  historically  un^ 
tenable,^  has  certainly  brought  out  some  startling  phenomena  on  the 
^^  primitive  populations  of  Europe^'*  To  his  brilliant  pages  I  must 
refer  for  sketches  of  early  Thraciand,  Ulyrians,  Etniscans,  Iberes, 
(dhiUs,  and  Italiots.    They  are  painted  by  a  master-hand. 


>n  Skandmamtka  yordem  Urmwiman,  fte.,  Ghristianstftd,  ttb,  188S;  PI.  D,  pp.  Ull 
'•s  IMgidUidm  M^m  Ewmnmm^  Plurla,  ^  tttSi  UJk^pimlm^  Cluipten  I-FV*,  tad  pp.  2, 

19,  2S. 
^  As  Ui^Uans  ia  gaogrtpMMl  tflf gin,  no  JlMM  SoiHd  BufS  bwli  in  piimitiTe  Fnmo^.    Cf. 

the  anthoriliM  in  Ditiiovuim,  JBkiett  JTsinSim,  pp.  S9^  I64:«>Hil80,  Klapeotb,  TahUtaOk 

p.  284. 
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The  upshot  is,  that,  in  common  with  Q6rard,^  another  poljgenist, 
progressive  ethnology  must,  sooner  or  later,  jhce  the  question, — 
whether  primordial  Europe  was  not  inhabited  by  some  indigenous 
Europeans;  long  before  the  historical  advance,  westwards  (whence?)^ 
of  those  three  groups  of  proximate  races  denominated  Celtic,  Tea- 
tonic,  and  Sclavonian?  Be  Brotonne^  had  prepared  us  for  the 
conjecture,  that  the  above  triple  migration  had  overli^ped,  as  it 
were,  a  pre-existent  population.  Kombst  and  Keith  Johnston ""  have 
beautifully  illustrated  the  secondary  formations  of  humanity  in  the 
British  Isles ;  of  which  Wilson  ^  indicates  much  material  for  inqni* 
ries  into  the  primary.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,^  and  other  distingniahed 
antiquaries  in  England,  by  determining  the  cemeteries  and  artistic 
vestiges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  £Etcilitate  our  apprehension  of 
other  remains  to  these  anterior  or  posterior;  while  M.  Alfred 
Maury  ^  suggests,  to  national  archeeologists,  the  true  processes 
through  which  to  recover  ^nd  harmonize  multitudinous  fragments 
of  some  ante-historical  races  of  France. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  it  would  (now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  better  some  of  the  ancient  superpositions  of  immigrant, 
or  Allophylian,  races,  in  other  continents,  upon  aboriginal  popula- 
tions of  the  soil)  become  somewhat  exceptional  were  Europe  not  to 
present  exemplifications  of  that  which,  elsewhere,  is  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  law.  The  Oagotty  the  Oolibert$  of  Bas-Poitou,  the 
CfhuataM  of  Majorca,  the  Maran9  of  Auvergne,  the  Oiseliers  of  the 
duchy  of  Bouillon,  the  Oacons  of  Paray,  the  Jew9  of  G6vaudan, 
&c.,  whose  prolonged  existence,  and  sometimes  whose  historical 
derivation,  are  discussed  with  so  much  erudition  by  Michel,^  prove, 
that  all  exuviee  of  such  unstoried  races  of  man  are,  as  yet,  neither 
obliterated  nor  fully  enumerated ;  even  in  the  World's  most  archseo- 
lo^cally-prepense  community. 
Vain,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  any  effort  to  search  for  such 

>M  Bittoire  det  Raee$  Primitivea  de  PEurcpe,  depuis  lew  formatum  jutqu*d  leur  rencontre 
done  la  OauU,  Bruxellesf  12mo,  1S49;  p.  889. 

M  FaiaUone  et  MiffraiUma  dee  Peuplee,  Paris,  Sto,  1887. 

^  Phyeiedl  AtUu,  new  ecL,  Edinburgh,  foL,  1856;  PL  88,  and  pp.  109-110,  *<  Ethno- 
graphic Map  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 

"V  ArefiOBology  and  Prehietork  Annate  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  8to,  1851 ;  pp.  168-87, 
695-9. 

"B  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquitiee  (Memoirs  of  the  Hist  Soo.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire), 
liTerpool,  8?o,  1855;  pp.  88-9. 

i>*  Queetione  rdativee  a  VEthnologie  Anekim$  de  la  France,  fExtrait  de  I'Annnaire  de  la 
Soci^t^  Imp^riale  des  Antiquaries  de  France  ponr  1852),  Paris,  18mo,  1858;  pp.  22,  40-1. 

MO  Hietoirt  dee  Raeee  MaudUee  de  la  France  et  de  VBepagne,  Paris,  8to,  1847 ;  2  vols. 
paeeim.  See  also  Piuohard,  Nat,  JSReL  of  Man,  1856;  I,  pp.  258-74;  for  other  <*  Abo- 
rigines. *' 
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petty  relics  of  lost  nations  in  the  terse  nomenclature,  or  within  the 
geographical  area  covered  by,  the  Xth  chapter  of  Genesis.  No 
ethnic  indications,  in  this  ancient  chorograph,  carry  us,  northwards 
or  westwards,  beyond  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  Archipelago,  and 
Mediterranean  (not  even  occidentally  as  far  as  Italy ;  except  in  the 
doubtful  location  of  Tarshishj  TRESIS, — Tartessus  in  Spain?  or 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia?^*  A  document  which,  at  eve^y  explanatory  gloss 
and  in  its  local  tendency  of  sentiment,  betrays  Ohaldcean  authorship ; 
and  whose  utmost  antiquity  of  compilation  cannot|  without  violating 
exegetical  rules,  be  fixed  earlier  than  Assyria's  empire  at  the  apogee 
of  its  might — being,  I  think,  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  Shalmanassar's, 
or  similar  monarch's,  satrapies  —  would  be  rejected,  at  this  enlight- 
ened day,  as  apochryphal,  did  it  exhibit  phenomena  foreign  to  its 
natural  horizon  of  knowledge.  But  it  does  not  Taking  its  first 
editorship  at  between  the  7th  and  10th  centuries  b.  c,  its  principles 
of  projection  are  in  accordance  with  historical  circumstances;  which 
certainly  were  not  Mosaic. 

"It  is  thus,"  observes  Courtet  de  Tlsle,'**  "that  Moses  could  not 
have  spoken  of  Turkish,  Mongol,  or  Toungouse  populations,  which 
in  his  time  were  still  concealed  from  view  in  the  most  oriental  part 
of  Asia.  The  Chinese,  especially,  constituted  already  a  very  ancient 
society,  at  the  time  to  which  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  books  may  be 
referred ;  but,  at  no  epoch  whatever,  do  the  traditions  of  Western 
Asia  embrace  events  relating  to  the  Chinese."  The  same  touchstone 
is  applied  by  this  skilful  polygenist  to  the  Corseans,  hjrperboreans, 
Americans  and  negroes;  about  whom  he  says — "In  the  posterity 
of  Kham  [which  is  merely  Khdme,  Egypt]  are  particularly  comprised 
the  indigenous  populations  of  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  world : 
it  is  a  swarthy  (noirdtre)  race,  which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  com- 
pound with  the  negro  type.  Everything,  in  fitct,  attests  that  negroes 
are  not  contained  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses." 

If,  by  way  of  example,  for  ethnic  superpositions  of  higher  types 
over  an  autochthonous  group  of  races,  we  appeal  to  Hindost&n, 
Prichard's  own  chart,^^  together  with  the  posthumous  edition  of  his 

*^  T\fpet  of  Mankmdf  pp.  477-9: — Barkbe,  Laret  and  PenaUs^  (HUeia  and  Ut  Oopemart, 
London,  Sro,  1858 ;  pp.  210-11.  The  determination  of  TftrtesBos,  m  Tartkiih  whence  apes 
(KophAm,  n  Kings,  X,  22)  were  exported,  oanaot  be  deoided  through  Zoology.  Di  BiiAIM- 
▼ILU  (OtUograpkie^  pp.  28-49)  considers  the  species  to  haye  been  the  Pitheetu  ruber  of 
Ethiopia :  in  which  case  Tarshish  mnst  haye  lain.  Eke  Ophir,  down  the  Bed  Sea.  Oibvais 
(Mammiflre*,  p.  76)  prefers  the  tnapot  of  Barbaiy ;  and  remoyes  the  difScnlty  I  suggested 
(op,  eti.  479)  of  **coeks  and  hens,'*  by  proposing  oitriekit.  QuATRBMkmB  {Mimoire  tur  U 
Pay  d^  Ophir,  M^m.  de  TAcad.,  Paris,  1845,  pp.  8S2-75)  thinks  they  wen  perroqueU. 

MS  Tableau  Bthnograpkique  du  Genre  ffumam^  Paris,  8yo,  1849;  pp.  78-4,  69. 

*^  Six  ethnographical  Mope,  with  a  eheei  of  Letterpreu,  London,  fol.,  1848 ;  Plate  l8t» 
••Asia,"  Nos.  10,  **  Aboriginal  mauntatn-Hbee  of  India." 
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last  work,^  fiimishes  many  instances  of  surviving  aborigines.  These 
have  been  more  copiously  and  critically  examined  by  Lieutenant^ 
Oeneral  Briggs,*"  whose  conclusions  are  the  following : 

"  1.  That  the  Hindus  [t.  e.  the  Aryian,  or  white  people's  immigra- 
tions] entered  India  fix)m  a  foreign  country,  and  that  they  found  it 
pre-occupied  by  inhabitants. 

2.  That  by  slow  degrees  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  ^whole 
of  the  soil,  reducing  to  serfage  those  they  could  retain  upon  it. 

8.  That  they  brought  with  them  the  Sanscrit  language,  a  tongue 
different  from  that  of  the  aborigines. 

4.  That  they  introduced  into  the  country  municipal  institutions. 

5.  That  the  abori^nes  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  Hindus. 

6.  Lastly ;  that  the  aborigines  throughout  India  are  derived  from 
one  common  source." 

Allowing  this  last  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  becomes  positive 
that  the  source  of  this  aboriginal  group  of  races  in  Ilindostkn  must 
be  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  later  Sanscritic  intruders, — 
whose  earliest  monuments,  the  Vedoij  trace  them  backwards  to 
Sogdiana,  Bactriana  and  Persia,  as  their  own  primordial  homesteads, 
where  their  characteristics  seem  to  blend  into  races  of  the  Arian 
group.  Briggs  enumerates,  among  extant  indigenous  tribes  of 
India: — 

The  Benffies  in  Bengal,  the  Dhanukt  in  Behar, 

««  Tirhut  in  Tirhut,  "  Dhert  in  Sagor, 

**  Kola  in  Kolywara  and  Eolwan,  *'  Minat  in  Amblr, 

**  Malcu  in  Malda  and  Malpnr,  "  Ramutit  in  Tolingana, 

<*  Dome*  in  Domapur,  &c.  &o.,  **  Bedart  in  Dckhan, 

*•  Mirt  in  Mlrwara,  "  Cherumart  in  Malabar, 

**  BkiU  in  Bhilwara  and  Bhilwan,  '*  Curumbat  in  Canara, 

<*  Mahart  in  Maha  Rastra  (Mahratta),  <*   Vedan  in  Travancore, 

**  Mant  in  Mandesa,  **  Marawat  at  the  South, 

**  Oondt  in  Gondwara  or  Gondwana,  **  Kalian  in  Tineyellj, 

«*  Oarrowt  in  Bhagalpur,  "  PuUarf  in  Taiyore, 

"  Sonthalt  in  Cattaok,  "  PallitM  in  Arcot, 

"  Bhart  in  Gorakpnr,  "  Chenchi*  in  Mysore, 

*«  Chtrit  in  Ghazipur,  **  Cheneiwart  of  Telingana : 


•**  Natural  History  of  Man  (supra,  note  172,)  I,  pp.  248-67. 

*^  Two  leeturet  on  the  aboriginal  race  of  India,  at  diatinguithtd  from  the  Saneeritie  or  Hindu 
Race — R.  Asiatic  Soc,  London,  8to,  1862;  pp.  6.  —  Compare  A  Sketch  of  Ateam,  wUh  tome 
account  of  the  HiU  Tribes,  by  an  officer;  London,  8vo,  1847,  passim,  for  many  other  abori- 
gines on  the  confines  of  Indo-China; — and  Hookbb  {Himalayan  Journals,  London,  8to, 
1864;  I,  pp.  127-41),  for  the  Lepchas  Ac,  and  (II,  pp.  14)  for  the  Harrum-mos  and  others. 
For  the  aflBnities  or  divergencies  of  Dravirian  idioms  in  relation  to  other  groups  of  tongues, 
the  reader  will  be  unable  to  find  more  masterly  elucidations  than  in  my  fHend  M.  Maury's 
Chapter  I,  pp.  62-6,  74-6,  84,  ante. 
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besides  the  Kamiwar$y  Yelmiwars,  Barkiy  Dond<is8ij  Bandipote^  TaUiar^ 
and  others. 

This  arid  catalogue  of  names  indicates  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  seemingly-proximate  races.  With  the  exception  of,  here  and 
there,  more  or  less  defective,  sketches  of  a  Qarrow,  a  Tuda,  a  Naga, 
a  Siahpush,  a  Bhot'iya,  or  a  Ceylonese,  I  have  seen  no  authentic 
portraits  of  Hindostanic  aborigines  whence  ideas  about  their  several 
characteristics  can  be  obtained.  As  for  their  crania^  ^'ce  n'est  pas  le 
genre"  among  Anglo-Indians  to  preserve,  for  science,  those  they  cut 
off;  such  men  as  Hodgson  of  Nepaul,  and  Cunningham  of  Ladik,^ 
being  honorable  exceptions.  A  succinct  risumi  of  aboriginal  families 
of  mankind  known  to  exist  within  the  ^^East  Indian  Realm"  of 
zoology,  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest  sources,  with  his  usual 
ability,  by  Maury .^^  Space  restricts  me  to  reiteration  of  the  lament, 
over  the  ethnological  supineness  of  those  who  ought  to  fill  setentifie 
coUectorships  in  India,  implied  in  his  remarks : — ^^  These  indigenous 
tribes,  of  which  the  debris  still  wander  in  the  north-west  of  America, 
those  insular  septs  that  navigators  have  encountered  in  Polynesia, 
Oceanica,  and  Indian  Archipelago— of  such,  Asia  even  at  this  day 
yet  offers  us  the  pendants.  At  an  ancient  epoch,  which  it  is  im- 
possible rigorously  to  assign,  the  centre  and  the  south  of  this  part 
of  the  world  were  inhabited  by  those  savage  races  that  Hindoo  civili- 
zation has  pushed  away  before  it,  and  which  Chinese  society  has 
ejected  toward  the  southern  extremities  of  its  empire.  It  is  in  the 
almost  impenetrable  defiles,  which  separate  HindostUn  from  Thibet 
and  from  China,  wherein  these  disinherited  populations  have  sought 
refuge.  There  they  subsist  still;  and  there  they  will  continue  to 
subsist  until  English  colonization  [as  in  the  pending  case  of  the 
Santals^  1855-6]  shall  have  forever  blotted  them  out  from  the  soil. 
It  is  with  races  of  men  as  with  races  of  animals,  which  Providence 
creates,  and  afterwards  abandons  to  destruction.  *  *  *  Who  can 
count  how  many  races  have  already  disappeared;  what  populations, 
of  which  we  ignore  the  history,  the  very  existence,  have  quitted 
our  globe,  without  leaving  on  it  their  name,  at  least,  for  a  trace !" 

Only  since  1850,  through  Amaud  and  Vayssifere,^  have  we  heard 
of  the  Akhddm  (servants)  of  Southern  Arabia;  probably  last  degraded 
relics  of  the  aboriginal  Cushite,  or  Himyarite,  stock ;  to  be  added  to 

***  Laddkj  phyticalj  atatittieal  and  hittariealj  with  notieet  of  ihs  9urrmmding  eonnlriet,  London, 
Sto,  1864;  pp.  285-312;  Plates  10-11,  18-18,  22-24. 

*«Y  Let  Populatiofu  Primitive  du  Nord  de  PBmdouttan — ^Extrait  du  BuUetm  de  la  SoeUU  d$ 
Oiographie;  Paris,  1854;  p.  89. 

*^  *<  Les  Akhddm  de  VT^men,  leor  origine  probable,  lenrs  moeors  "  —  Jaumat  Anatigue^ 
Paris,  April,  1850;  pp.  880-2. 
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those  more  favorably  known  at  M&reb  and  ZhafiSr  as  Bpeakers  of 
EhJAli.^  "  For  the  facieSy  these  Akhddm  differ  much  fipom  the  Arab^ 
who  dwells  alongside  of  them;  possessing,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  Abyssinians  and  the  people  of  the 
Samhar  [littoral  Abyssinians  on  the  Red  Sea] ;  who,  according  to  M. 
Lef^vre  (Foy.  en  Aby98.\  'present  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
Hindostanic  race.' "  These  Akhdhm  are  pariahs,  reputed  ^unclean" 
by  the  Arabs,  who  despise  their  four  castes  with  inveteracy.  The 
color  of  their  skin  is  reddish,  like  the  Himyarites  (from  dkmary  Ted), 
and  their  congeners  the  Habesh;  being  entirely  different  to  the 
lighter  complexions  of  their  lords,  the  Semitic  Arabs — although 
both  types  have,  from  immemorial  time,  resided  in  the  same  climate. 

But,  amid  illustrations  that  spring  up  on  every  side  to  fortify  my 
argument  of  aboriginal  populations,  I  must  refrain  from  further 
notice  of  more  than  one  or  two. 

M.  D'Avezac,  and  other  ethnologues  who  have  studied  Gwmehe 
traditions  and  Portuguese  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  prove  satisfactorily  that,  despite  such  furious  massacres,  the 
women  were  saved  in  large  numbers  by  the  invaders.  The  result 
was  naturally  an  amalgamation,  between  the  female  Guanches  and  the 
Portuguese  settlers,  that  still  underlies  the  present  population,^ — 
intb  which,  importations  from  Africa  have  since  copiously  infiltrated 
ITigritian  blood  of  many  varieties.  Now,  the  same  combination  of 
circumstances  occurred  in  Cuba.^* 

Discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  18th  October,  1492,  this  Island, 
according  to  his  Journal,  contained  a  somewhat  civilized  people, 
timid  and  simple,  already  possessors  of  the  dag  ;  who  were  "  neither 
black  nor  brown,  but  of  the  color  of  Canary-islanders,  with  women 
whiter  still."  They  lived  in  great  fear  of  the  Caribs,  fix)m  whom 
they  differed  in  almost  every  characteristic;^  and  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Ygnerie  of  Haiti,  and  other  isles  of  the 

•<•  Ttfpet  of  Mankind^  pp.  489-92.  The  disooTercr,  my  old  friend  and  colleague  in  Egypt 
for  many  years,  M.  Falgence  Fresnel,  is  now  no  more.  Bagdad,  last  spring,  was  the  tomb 
of  this  enthusiastic  orientalist, — in  Arabic  studies  neyer  surpassed. 

M^  The  only  specimen  of  this  mixed  stock  that  I  haye  seen,  was  a  so-called  mulatto, 
exceedingly  robust  and  intelligent,  natiye  of  the  Canaries,  by  name  Narcisso;  who,  in  1851, 
flourished  at  Bangor,  Maine ;  as  my  friend  A.  P.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  of  that  ilk,  may  remember. 
Narcisso^s  red  complexion  and  muscular  yigor  completely  bore  out  the  southern  specimens 
of  I>r.  Nott  (Typet  of  Mankind,  p.  874). 

*>  Bertholkt,  Eitai  hittorigue  ntr  File  dv  Cuba,  &c.,  et  "Analyse  de  I'ouyrage  de  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra  "—^u/^<m  de  la  SoeUti  de  OSographit,  July  1846;  pp.  6,  12,  20-26. 

mQossE,  Deformation  artifieieOet  du  CrAne,  Paris,  8vo,  1855;  pp.  102-5;  citing  Db 
NAyARETTi  {Relations  dee  guatre  Voyagee  entrepria  par  Chrietophe  Colombe,  Paris^  1828),  and 
Ferdirard  Denis  (Rewe  de  Paris,  LV.  supplement).  For  the  Caribs,  see  D'Obbiqnt. 
L* Homme  Amtrieain — Voy.  dans  TAm^rique  du  Sud,  Paris,  4to,  1889. 
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Antilles,  whose  traditions  dated  back  to  the  occupancy  of  Florida.  At 
St  Domingo,  Columbus  was  particularly  struck  with  tiie  whiteness 
of  their  skin,  as  well  as  with  their  culture  and  inoffensive  habits  (no 
weapons) ;  circumstances  which  strongly  contrast  them  with  the  red- 
dish-olive hue  and  ferocity  of  the  continental  Caribs.  Their  posses- 
sion of  the  dog  J  too,  before  Spanish  communications,  is  an  interesting 
fact ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  its  species  has  been  compared  with 
the  enormous  mastiiffii  (apparently)  of  the  Guanches,^  whose  skele- 
tons turn  up,  now  and  then,  among  mummied  human  remains  at  the 
Canaries. 

This  original  population  of  Cuba,  by  some  writers  exaggerated 
to  a  million,  and  more  reasonably  estimated  by  Fray  Luis  Bertran 
at  about  200,000,  had  been  reduced  to  14,000  by  a.  d.  1517.  Las 
Casas,  Jos^  Maria  de  la  Torre,  and  Yaldes,  show  that  there  were  still 
some  extant  in  1538 ;  but  Diego  de  Boto,  in  1538,  slaughtered  the 
remainder  so  effectually,  that,  about  1558,  Gk>mara  says  there  was  no 
longer  a  native  alive.  Bertholet,  however,  considers  such  complete 
extinction  over-stated;  because,  while  many  of  the  males  were  trans- 
ported to  the  South  American  continent,  the  women  were  retained 
by  the  Spaniards.  Precisely  the  same  destruction  of  native  Antillian 
life, — in  order  to  make  way  for  a  bastard  race  since  bred  between 
exotic  Spaniards  and  imported  negroes — occurred  on  other  islands. 
Thus,  Prianlx  observes,  "Haiti,  which,  at  its  discovery,  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitanta,— sixty  years  after,  15,000,— and  in  1729,  the 
aborigines  were  extinct"^ 

A  curious  report  to  the  Spanish  court  (OartoM  de  varonet  de  SevtUa), 
made  by  Fray  Diego  Sarmiento,  Bishop  of  Cuba,  1550-1,  proves  the 
&ct  whilst  deprecating  the  reason. — "The  Lidians  diminish  and 
disappear  without  propagating  themselves;  because  the  Spaniards 
and  the  nUti$  [already  numerous  in  58  years]  marry  the  Indian  wo- 
men ;  and  that  Lidian  male  who,  at  this  day,  could  procure  one  80 
years  old,  is  even  very  lucky.  I  believe  [continues  the  charitable 
Diocesan]  that,  in  order  to  preserve  and  restore  the  population  of 
this  island,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  over  some  Lidian  females  from 
Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them  with  the  Lidians  of  this 
country."  Nevertheless  there  existed  still,  in  1701,  some  descendants 
of  the  old  stock  at  Iguani;  and  Bertholet,  quoting  Milne  Edwards's 
law  that,  after  several  generations,  the  old  blood  will  occasionally 
"  crop  out,"  shows  how  this  e^lains  many  ethnic  points  of  Cuban 

*•  D' AruAOt  hUt  de  tAfriqui  ; — Uihsk,  J^(pe$  ofMankmd,  p.  842 ; — ^PRiOHAmo,  KtU.  EkL^ 
1865 ;  I,  p.  272. 

*M  QuoMtionei  Moeaicm^  p.  298,  note, — dting  P.  BIaboat  an  P.  db  la  Nbdtiub,  JAttrm 
Sdifiantet,  toL  VII 
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physiology  ,  jjrecisely  as  in  like  manner,  similar  causes  pix>«luceil  the 
same  effects  at  the  Canary  Isles.^ 

From  Cuba^  to  the  Island  of  St  Vincent  the  transition  is  natural. 
Here  we  should  still  behold  the  aboriginal  Caribs,  but  for  their  ex- 
pulsion ''  en  masse/'  in  1796,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  sterling,  by 
English  settlers,  to  the  island  of  Roatan.^  Already,  from  1676,  the 
shipwreck  of  a  Guinea  slaver  near  St.  Vincent  had  infused  so  much 
exotic  negro  blood  into  the  native  stock  as  to  have  divided  the  latter 
into  black  and  yelhto  Caribs.  Transplanted  again,  by  Spaniards,  to 
the  main-land  of  Honduras,  these  mulatto-Caribs  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  another  population  of  half-breeds ;  viz. :  the  Sambos 
of  the  Musquito  shore,  formed  there,  since  the  17th  centuiy,  between 
survivors  from  the  wreck  of  another  African  slaver  and  the  native 
Indian  tribes,  amid  whom,  also,  European  buccaneers  had  not  iailed 
to  bequeath  many  varieties  of  white  blood.  This  infiltration  of  the 
essentially-domesticable  qualities  of  negro  races  into  the  less  tame 
able  Indian  (although  the  Central  American  approach  the  Toltecan 
rather  than  the  Barbarous^  tribes  in  social  tendenoies),  has  not  been 
without  its  good  effects  in  producing  a  laborious  population  of  maho- 
gany cutters :  whereas,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  crosses  between 
run-away  negresses  and  the  truly-barbarous  Indian  exhibit  but  incar- 
nate devils  for  ferocity  and  hostility  to  civilization.  Recent  events 
on  the  Panama  isthmus^  confirm  the  deleterious  consequences  of 
such  intermixtures,  prognosticated  five  years  ago  by  Berthold  See- 
man.^ 

"  Morton  informs  us,  besides,"  wrote  Dr.  Gosse,  alluding  to  a  cha- 
racteristic African  propensity  for  aping  dominant  races,*^  "  that  the 
shipwrecked  negroes  at  St. Vincent  {Crania  AmerieanOy  p.  240)  had 
at  first  deformed  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  Caribs,  their  masters ; 
but,  so  soon  as  emancipated,  they  continued  it  in  sign  of  liberty.  This 
was  already  the  opinion  of  Leblond  {Voyage  aux  AntilleSj  1767-1802, 

*u  Bebtholbt,  "  Ouanchu"  MSmoire$  de  la  SociSlS  Ethnolopique^  Paris,  8to,  1841 ;  Part 
I,  pp.  18(Mi6,  1848;  11,  pp.  88-111.  These  intermixtures  are  unnoticed  bj  Pbiohard, 
Nai,  But.  of  Man,  1865;  I,  pp.  272-4;  or  in  II,  pp.  590,  688-640. 

iM  One  cannot^  of  oourse,  within  200  pages,  disonss  all  the  collateral  questions  bearing 
upon  the  transplantation  of  races  ftrom  lands  where  they  were  indigenous  to  countries  where 
thej  are  not ;  but,  for  an  exposition  of  the  present  ruined  state  of  the  emancipated  Antilles, 
consult,  aboTe  all,  <*Our  West-Indian  Colonies:*'  Jamaica^  bj  H.  B.  Evams,  M.  R.C.S.,  late 
Surgeon  superintendent  of  immigrants,  Luoea,  Jamaica;  London,  8to,  1855. 

wr  Squisb,  Notu  on  Central  Am$nea,  New  York,  8to,  1855;  pp.  208,  212-17. 

•M  MoBTON,  Phytieal  Type  of  the  American  Indiane; — l^fpee  of  Mankind,  pp.  276-80. 

M»  Wbbmvth,  **  a  propos  du  massacre  de  Panama;"  The  American,  Paris,  II,  No.  76;  7 
June,  1856. 

•»  Voyage  of  H.  M,  S,  Herald,  1845-51,  London,  8to,  1858 ;  I,  p.  802. 

>n  Diformatione  artifieieUee  du  CrSne,  p.  126. 
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p.  154) :  *  They  felt,'  says  he,  'that  this  ineffaceable  mark  would  for- 
ever distinguish  them  from  the  African  race,  who  were  being  sold  as 
slaves  in  islands  inhabited  by  the  whites.'  " 

Heureux  U  peuple  dont  VhUtoire  e$t  ennuyeuBe^  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  applied  by  Montesquieu  to  the  wretched  peoples  referred  to ;  but 
fear  lest  its  point  should  be  directed  to  the  above  excerpta  compels 
me  to  finish  with  a  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  these  complicated  amal- 
gamations. It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  as  regards  American 
archaeology  in  general,  and  Central  American  ethnology  in  particular, 
has  no  rival  amidst  his  many  admiring  friends  at  the  present  hour.^ 

^'Anthropological  science  has  determined  the  existence  of  two 
.  laws,  of  vital  importance  in  their  application  to  men  and  nations. 

''  Fir%U  That  in  all  cases  where  a  free  amalgamation  takes  place 
between  two  different  stocks,  unrestrained  by  what  is  sometimes 
called  prejudice,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  instinct,  the  result  is 
the  final  absolute  absorption  of  one  into  the  other.  This  absorption 
is  more  rapid  as  the  races  or  families  thus  brought  in  contact  approxi- 
mate in  type,  and  in  proportion  as  one  or  the  other  preponderate  in 
numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  Nature  perpetuates  no  human  hybrids,  as, 
for  instance,  a  permanent  race  of  mulattoes. 

^'  Second.  That  all  violations  of  the  natural  distinctions  of  race,  or 
of  those  instincts  which  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  superior 
races  in  their  purity,  invariably  entail  the  most  deplorable  results, 
affecting  the  bodies,  intellects,  and  moral  perceptions  of  the  nations 
who  are  thus  blind  to  the  wise  designs  of  Nature,  and  unmindful  of 
her  laws.  In  other  words,  the  o£&pring  of  such  combinations  or 
amalgamations  are  not  only  generally  deficient  in  physical  constitu- 
tion, in  intellect,  and  in  moral  restraint,  but  to  a  degree  which  often 
contrasts  unfavorably  with'  any  of  the  original  stocks. 

^'In  no  respect  are  these  deficiencies  more  obvious  than  in  matters 
affecting  government  We  need  only  point  to  the  anarchical  states 
of  Spanish  America  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  propositions  laid  down. 
In  Central  and  South  America,  and  Mexico,  we  find  a  people  not 
only  demoralized  from  the  unrestrained  association  of  different  races, 
but  also  the  superior  stocks  becoming  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
lower,  and  their  institutions  disappearing  under  the  relative  barba- 
rism of  which  the  latter  are  the  exponents." 

***  Squibb,  op.  dt.y  pp.  54-S.  See,  for  the  Bame  argiimeiit,  that  the  present  USi  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  Amerioa  is  to  be  ojiiefly  aaoribed  to  their  proclirity  (as  a  d0fh  type)  to  amal- 
gamate with  any  race  still  darker  —  F  Ballot  {Racei  ffumama,  pp.  44-6).  «We  meet 
indeed,"  well  sajs  Dayis,  **  with  conAision  of  blood  on  a  great  scale,  bnt  look  In  rain  for  a 
new  race.  Nature  asserts  her  dominion  on  all  hands  in  a  deterioration  and  degradation,  the 
fatal  and  depopalating  oonsequenees  of  which  it  is  appalling  to  eontemplate."  (Crmma 
tanniea,  p.  7,  note.) 
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With  Inductance  I  must  terminate  these  digressional  notices  of 
human  autochthones  in  different  zoological  realms.  *^  The  ancients," 
well  remarks  Courtet  de  Tlsle,^  "  unanimously  professed  belief  in 
autochthones.  *  *  *  Now,  this  principle  of  indigenoiuneMt,  consecrated 
among  animals  and  plants,^  was  entirely  equivalent^  among  the 
Greeks,  to  the  principle  which  the  plurality  of  races  establishes  at 
the  present  day."  It  is  traceable  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Hippocrates. 
Ephorus  of  Cyme  sustained  it  when  he  divided  mankind  into  fmr 
races,  according  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  and  Aristotle 
held  it  where  he  adopts  three  types,  ^^  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and 
Thracians."  The  writer  of  Xth  Genesis**  had  previously  spread 
out  his  nations^  cities^  tribes^  and  countries^  into  a  tripartite  ethnico- 
geographical  distribution,  symbolized  by  "  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;" 
which  arrangement  Knobel^  agrees  with  me  in  denominating  the 
yellow^  the  swarthy y  and  the  white  types.  The  Egyptians,  centuries 
previously,  had  already  divided  mankind,  as  known  to  them,  into 
four — ^the  redj  the  yellow^  the  white,  and  the  black  races;  calling 
themselves,  as  men  of  the  red  or  honorable  color,  by  the  term 
"rotu,"  ReT,  race  "par  excellence:"*^  and,  about  nine  centuries 
subsequently,  four  nations — ^Lydian  (Japethic\  Scythian  (not  alluded 
to  in  Xth  Genesis),  Negro  {African^  and  also  excluded  from  that 
chart),  and  Chaldsean  {Semitic)  —  were  carved  on  the  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  of  Darius:*^  while  Linnseus,  8600  years  after  the  Diospo- 
litan  ethnographer,  at  first  tried  to  classify  human  natural  divisions 
into  four  J  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Wholly  omitted  as  such  things  are  in  the  last  edition  of  Prichard, 
the  anthropologist,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  facts  on  hybridity,  is 
fevored  with  any  quantity  of  "sentiment;"^ — mostly  thrown  away, 
their  ethnological  bases  being  mostly  false.  Until  science  has 
stridden  over  the  threshold  in  these  new  inquiries  of  the  Mortonian 
school,  we  may  say  of  sentiment  what  Father  Richard  Simon's  Car- 
dinal^ replied  to  an  anxious  theologer — "Questo  h  buono  per  la 
Predica." 

*»  Tahltau  Eihnographigue^  p.  67. 

***  See  particalarlj,  as  the  latest  ennnolatioxi  of  loologloal  science,  the  addresses  of  Prof. 
Agassii  before  the  American  Association  for  the  AdTanoement  of  Science,  at  Albany,— 
reported  in  the  Ntw  York  Herald,  26,  27,  28  Aug.,  1866. 

*>&  T^pet  of  Mankind,  Part  II,  pa§9%m, 

«•  Du  Vdlkertafel  der  Otnem,  Qiessen,  Sro,  1860;  p.  18. 

Ml  Tifpei  of  Mankind,  pp.  84-86,  247-9;  wood-cats,  figs.  1,  162,  168,  164,  165:  — to 
which  add,  Di  Rouoi,  TombMU  d'Aahmtt,  ekef  det  Jiauionnien,  Paris,  4to,  1851 ;  pp.  41 -2, 
56: — and  BauosoH,  Rei»eberickU,  Berlin,  8to,  1865;  p.  881. 

**  PuLSSKT,  ante.  Chap.  II,  p.  150,  fig.  85. 

«•  Nat.  Hiatory  of  Man,  1855;  11,  pp.  657-714. 

8«  Hitt,  erit,  de  VAncien  Tut^imenL 
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**0  je  mitred  heads!  laj  not 

ApproTing  hands  on  skoUs  that  cannot  teaoh. 

And  will  not  learn." 

(Oowpss.) 

Probably  autochthones,  certainly  aboriginal,  were  the  men  of 
prognathous  and  otherwise  inferior  type  whose  humatile  crania,  in 
the  caverns  and  diluvium  of  Europe,  instigated  my  excursus  in  quest 
of  parallels.  Of  these,  however,  I  have  seen  none  of  the  true  Bel- 
gian or  Austrian  specimens :  those  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  magni- 
ficent Galerie  d*Anthropologie  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  by  my  friends 
MM.  Jacquard  and  Rousseau,  being,  with  one  exception,  ancient 
Gaulish,  Keltic,  or  Etruscan.  I  obtained  photographic  copies  of  the 
most  interesting,  together  with  that  of  the  exceptional  skull  marked 
"  Cr&ne  (Gard) — Tj/pe  ceUe.  M.  Serres."  These^*  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  on,  in  London,  to  the  cabinet  of  our  obliging  colleague  Mr. 
J.  Barnard  Davis,  of  Shelton,  Staff. ;  in  whose  hands,  as  joint  author 
of  Crania  Brttanntcay  they  may  become  really  available  to  science, 
through  comparisons  with  the  wide  range  of  cognate  British  skulls 
now  undergoing  his  and  Dr.  Thumham's  critical  analyses.  As  a 
specimen,  merely,  of  the  high  scientific  tone  adopted  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  their  opening  sentences 
on  the  Historical  Ethnology  of  Britain?^ 

^^  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  plants  and  animals  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  groups, 
each  having  a  specific  centre^  from  and  around  which,  within  limits 
determined  by  natural  laws  as  to  climate,  temperature,  &c.,  the 
several  species  have  been  difFdsed.  The  plants  and  animals  com- 
posing the  flora  and  &una  of  the  British  Islands  are,  however,  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  are  almost  without  exception  identical  with 
those  of  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the 
existence  of  a  specific  centre  for  the  isolated  area  of  these  islands, 
or,  in  other  words,  any  special  creation  of  plants  and  animals  within 
their  limits,  cannot  with  any  probability  be  admitted. 

^^The  late  distinguished  Professor  E.  Forbes,  by  a  remarkably 
happy  example  of  philosophical  induction,  has  shown  that  the 
terrestrial  animals  and  flowering  plants  now  inhabiting  these  islands 
must  have  migrated  hither  over  continuous  land,  which  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  geological  changes  was  destroyed ;  and  that 
this  diffusion  by  migration  occupied  extended  periods  of  time, 
having  various  climatal  conditions,  before,  during  and  after,  the 

11  Rcdaoed  copies  of  some  of  them  haTe  attnteted  Dr.  Meigs's  notice  in  his  Chapter 
III,  figs.  29,  86. 

*»  Crania  Briianniea^  Decade  I,  London,  4to,  1S56;  p.  44.  Cf.  Muos's  Chap.  III»  p 
801,    fig.    29,    ofi/s^for  the  eraniosoopieal  mdkia  so  far  attained. 
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great  Glacial  epoch.    The  characteristic  and   all    the    universally 
distributed  plants  and  animals  of  these  islands,  belong  to  the  Oen^ 
tral  European  fauna  and  florOy  or  great  Germanic  type.     But  in 
addition  to  this,  the  prevailing,  it  is  shown  that  tibiere  are  the  remains 
of  no  fewer  than  four  other  floras  occupying  more  or  less  limited 
areas  in  Britain,  and  each  having  its  specific  centre  in  Bome  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.    Three  of  these  belong  to  more  southenii 
the  fourth  to  a  more  northern  latitude  or  isotherme.     The  most 
ancient  of  our  floras,  Professor  Forbes  considers  to  be  only  peculiar 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  which  is  shown  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  north  of  Spain ;   a  geological  union  or 
close  approximation  with  which  country  seems  to  be  the  only  method 
of  explaining  the  presence  of  so  characteristic  a  flora,  including  the 
hardier  Saxifrages  and  Heaths  of  the  Asturias,  and  such  plants  as 
Arabif  eiliatay  Pinguicula  grandiflora^  and  Arbutus  unedo.     The  iso- 
lation of  this  West  Irish  flora^  or  Asturian  type,  probably  took  place 
by  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  land  in  the  glacial  period. 
No  traces  of  any  associated  fauna  remain." 

M.  Maury's  philological  inductions  (suprcL)  equally  corroborate  the 
view  that  certain  inferior  and  indigenous  races  of  man,  in  pre-historic 
Albion  as  well  as  in  primordial  North-western  Europe,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  conquering  tribes  of  the  "great  Germanic  type." 


PART    IV. 

\Vj:  may  now  reconsider  some  of  the  practical  issues  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

It  has  been  shown,  1st,  that  in  America,  humatile  men  and  huma- 
tile  monkeys  occupy  the  same  palseontological  zones;  —  2d,  that, 
whilst  all  such  remains  of  man  are  exclusively  of  the  American 
Indian  ty*pe,  the  monkeys  called  Hapaley  CebuSj  Callithrizy  &c.,'are 
equally  "terra  geniti"  of  this  continent;  no  bimane  or  quadrumane 
examples  of  identical  "species"  of  either  being  found,  fossil,  humatile, 
or  living,  out  of  it ; — 8d,  that,  in  their  respective  epochs  of  existence, 
both,  with  the  slightest  modifications  of  so-termed  "species"  on  the 
monkeys'  side,  have  existed  from  the  geological  period  of  Lund's 
Brazilian  caves,  coupled  with  the  extinct  genera  of  animals  dis- 
covered in  them,  down  to  the  present  day,  contemporaneous ; — 4th, 
that,  finally,  permanence  oftypey  as  well  for  humanity  as  for  simiadte, 
is  firmly  established  in  both  genera,  from  the  hour  in  which  we  are 
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liviug,  back  to  a  vastly  remote,  if  not  incalculable,  era  of  unrecorded 
time. 

Now,  were  some  ethnologist  to  inquire  of  any  naturalist  whether 
he  believed  that  genus  Hapalsj  Oebtu,  or  Oallithrixy  had  clambered 
round  from  Mesopotamia,  vi&  Bhering's  Straits,  to  Peru;  or  had 
swum  across  .the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  if  not,  perchance, 
athwart  the  Pacific  from  Borneo  to  Chili,  as  one  alternative;  or, 
whether  American  simice  were  created  in  America,  as  the  other :  I 
presume  such  naturalist  might,  without  committal,  respond  to  this 
query  by  propounding  another  to  the  ethnologist,  viz. :  "  Don't  you 
think  that,  whichever  way  American  man  came  to  this  continent,  it 
was  along  the  identical  route  by  which  American  monkeys  had  pio- 
neered the  track  for  him  ?" . 

For  myself,  I  cannot  find  out  how  either  came.  Here  both  are, 
and  have  been,  from  the  earliest  ante-historical  period  we  may  guess 
at.  Whenever  an  ethnographer  will  obUgingly  point  out  to  me  any 
given  primordial  link,  between  human  autochthones  of  the  Old  World 
and  aborigines  of  the  New,  that  archaeological  criticism  is  unable  to 
shatter,  I  may  trouble  a  naturalist  to  acquaint  me  with  some  mode 
by  which  old  Callithrix  primsevuB  protopithectUy  of  Brazil,  held  inter- 
course anciently  with  his  elder  Dtyopitheeus  Fantani  of  France. 

This  is  the  name  just  fixed  by  M.  Lartet, — ^the  first  discoverer  of 
fossil  simicB^  twenty  years  ago,  and  five  years  after  Cuvier's  decease, 
— ^to  a  new  species  of  anthropoid  monkey  exhumed  by  M.  Fontan, 
from  a  bank  of  marly-clay,  at  Saint-Gaudens  (Haute-Garonne)  near 
the  Pyrenees.^* 

It  was  about  the  same  time  last  month  ^  I  commenced  that  part 
of  my  present  MS.  which  enumerated  (ante,  p.  4S9)the  difi^erent  fossil 
monkeys  hitherto  disinterred ;  and  the  coincidence  of  M.  Fontan's 
unforeseen  exhumation  of  a  larger  and  higher  type,  in  Europe  too, 
than  any  before  known,  is  so  gratifying,  that  I  prefer  to  let  what  I 
had  then  written  stand,  and  to  avail  myself  here  of  M.  Lartet's  most 
opportune  improvements.  It  is  to  our  collaborator  Prof.  Joseph 
Leidy,  that  I  owe  communication  of  the  ^^tirage  i,  part"  sent  to  him 
last  mail  by  M.  Lartet 

^^The  pieces  of  this  monkey,"  explains  Lartet,  ^^that  M.  Fontan 
has  charged  me  to  present  in  his  name  to  the  Academy,  consist  in 
two  halves  of  a  lower  jaw  broken  at  their  ascending  rami,  added  to 

"^  Db  Blaintillb,  Ottiographie. 

^*  Labtbt,  Note  tur  un  grand  8ing%  fo$nU  gm  u  ratta^  au  grum^  da  Singea  iupiriewre — 
Entrftit  dea  Compttt  rendut  de$  Sianeet  de  VAcedimk  du  8eimee$;  Paris,  tome  xtiiL ;  28tb 
July,  1S56;  with  a  plate,  pp.  1-6. 

*»  I  am  writing  at  Philadelphia,  on  thb  2Sth  August,  1860. 
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a  fragment  of  the  anterior  face  of  this  jaw  in  which  the  incisorB  wens 
planted.  There  was  found  at  the  same  time  a  humeras  epiphysized 
at  its  two  extremities."  He  remarks  on  the  teeth  alsc^ — ^TbiB 
would  be  a  process  of  dentition  intermediate  between  that  of  man 
and  of  living  monkeys,  except  the  GMon  Siamang^  in  which  I  hsvt 
observed  the  same  circumstances  of  dentition  as  in  our  foaeil  monkey* 
(This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remember  that  the  CHhbanSj  and  in 
particular  the  Gibbon  Siamang^  placed  generally  by  zoologiats  in  tiie 
last  rank  of  the  tribe  of  SimianMj  or  Superior  Monkegsj  furnish  not* 
withstanding,  through  their  skeleton,  a  totality  of  characteristics 
approaching  very  much  more  considerably  the  human  type  than  one 
can  find  in  the  Orang^  or  even  in  the  (Z&tmpance€.)" 

"  In  rSsumSy  the  new  fossil  monkey  comes  evidenfly  to  place  itself 
with  some  superior  characters  at  certain  points  of  view,  in  the  group 
of  the  SimianSy  which  already  comprises  the  Chimpanteej  the  Orang^ 
the  Gorilla^  the  Oibbons,  and  the  little  foesU  Monkey  of  Sauaan  (PbV 
pithecus  antiquuSy  Qerv.).  It  differs  from  all  these  monkeys  through 
some  dental  details ;  and,  more  manifestly  still,  by  the  very-apparent 
shortening  of  the  face.  The  reduced  size  of  the  incisors  being  allied 
with  great  development  of  the  molars  indicates  a  regimen  essentially 
frugiverous.  The  little  that  is  known,  furthermore,  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  limbs,  denotes  more  of  agility  than  muscular  energy. 
One  would  be,  therefore,  thus  induced  to  suppose  that  this  Mon- 
key, of  very  large  size,  lived  habitually  upon  trees,  as  do  the  Gibb&ne 
of  the  present  epoch.  In  consequence  I  will  propose  to  designate  it 
by  the  generic  name  of  Drgopithectis  (from  drusy  tree,  oak  [found  like* 
wise  amongst  the  lignites  of  the  same  Pyrensean  region],  and  pithe^ 
ko8j  monkey).  In  dedicating  it  as  species  to  the  enlightened  natu- 
ralist to  whom  palaeontology  is  indebted  for  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, it  would  be  the  Drgopitheeus  Fontani. 

"  Six  fossil  monkeys,  then,  are  henceforward  to  be  counted  in  Eu- 
rope, viz :  two  in  England,  the  Ma4:aetis  eocenuSj  Owen,  and  the  Macc^ 
eus  plioeenuSy  id. ;  three  in  France,  the  Pliopithecus  antiquus,  the  Dryo^ 
pithecus  Fontanij  and  the  Semnapitheeus  monspessulanttSy  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Pithecus  maritimus  of  M.  de  Christol. 
Lastiy,  the  monkey  of  Pihermi,  in  Greece,  named  by  M.  A.  Wagner 
Mezopithecus  pentelietu.  M.  Gauclry  and  I  propose,  in  our  Memoir 
on  the  fossil  bones  of  Pikermi^  which  will  be  soon  presented  to  the 
Academy,  to  attach  this  monkey  to  the  group  of  Semnopitheciy  under 
the  name  of  Semnapitheeus  pentelicus.'* 

Bones  of  the  Macrotheriumj  Rhinoceros^  Dicroeerus  elegansj  &c., 
were  also  collected  at  the  same  spot,  by  M.  Fontan,  and  in  the  same 
medium  tertiaiy  (miocene)  deposits. 
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Thus,  in  one  short  month  since  this  essay  was  commenced,  advan- 
cing science  has  added  another  grand  link  to  the  chain  of  organic 
remains  which  now  connects  the  &un£e  of  the  past  old  world  with 
those  of  the  present.  Already,  irom  the  previously  known  fossil 
Qibbofiy  not  a  fiir  remove  from  human  likeness,  we  have  mounted  up, 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  organization,  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
living  anthropomorphous  apes  {Orang-utaUy^  Ohimpameey  and  Go- 
rilla), through  this  precious  discovery  of  Dryopitheeu%  Fontanu 

It  will  opportunely  exemplify  how  prepared  really-scientific  knen 
are  now,  all  over  the  world,  for  these  revelations  from  "  the  Book  of 
Nature — which  cannot  lie,"  to  present  here  an  extract  from  the  ad- 
dress of  my  friend  Pbof.  Bibdbll,  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
25th  Feb.,  1856  —  some  six  months  before  M.  Labtet  announced  at 
Paris  this  astounding  «  confirmation." 

^^  I  must  allude  in  very  general  terms  to  the  recent  progress  of 
Geology.  The  philosophical  views  of  Lyell,  respecting  the  dyna- 
mical causes  that  have  produced  the  geological  aspect  of  our  planet 
during  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  are  gaining  more  and  more  fully  the 
assent  of  the  cultivators  of  this  science.  Instead  of  evoking,  as  a 
probable  cause,  the  agency  of  imaginary  cataclysms,  or  general  and 
sudden  convulsions  of  nature,  to  explain  the  origin  of  mountain 
upheavals,  terrene  depressions,  the  petri&ction  of  organic  remains, 
the  extinction  of  successive  races  of  animab  and  plants,  the  indura- 
tion, crystallization,  and  disintegration  of  rock  strata,  Mr.  Lyell 
alleges  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  all  these,  and  more,  have 
resulted  from  the  long-continued  agency  of  such  dynamic  causes  as 
oontinue  to  manifest  their  action  at  the  present  time.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  efiects  produced  are  hardly  appreciable  during  the  brief 
period  of  human  life ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  stately  hun- 
dred years,  which  is  rarely  approached,  and  still  more  rarely  exceeded 
by  man,  when  used  as  a  measure  for  the  probable  duration  of  those 
vast  periods  of  time  occupied  in  the  production  and  modification  of 
the  numerous  successive  geological  strata,  with  their  mineral  con- 
tents and  organic  remains,  becomes,  to  our  limited  comprehension, 
a  mere  infinitesimal;  a  quantity  too  small  to  have  assigned  to  it  any 
sensible  value  in  comparison. 

^^  The  recent  period,  so  called,  now  in  progress,  contains  the  relics 
of  animals  and  plants,  of  species  essentially  identical  with  those  now 
flourishing.    It  has  been  estimated,  fix)m  data  carefully  obtained  and 

***  In  Malay,  <*0rang"  means  only  man,  and  is  prefixed  to  proper  names  of  all  nations; 
'*  Utan,"  signifying  taild^  designates  the  *<  Orang-utan"  as  the  wild  man,  which  Crawfubd 
(Malay  Orammar  and  Dictionary ,  II,  p.  128)  spells  <*  Orang-utang,"— its  tme  Malayan  name 
being  "  Miyas."    Still  (p.  198),  <*  Utan"  U  ^Ten  as  tho  synonym  for  wild,  wiUemm. 
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unobjectionable,  that  our  Mississippi  delta,  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Baton  Rouge,  pertaining,  of  course,  to  the  recent  period^  has  occu- 
pied no  less  a  time  than  120,000  years  in  its  formation.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  computation  I  need  not  now  trouble  yon  with. 

^^It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  that  sweeping  assertions  are  made 
in  palaeontology,  based  upon  negative  data.    That  is,  becanse  certain 
classes  or  genera  of  organic  remains  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
older  fossiliferous  strata,  therefore  they  did  not  then  exist  on  the  fiu» 
of  the  earth  or  in  its  waters.    I  think  this  practice  is  prolific  in  &ke 
induction  iu  science.    The  present  tenants  of  our  globe  comprise  per> 
haps  500,000  species  of  animals  and  plants.    The  organic  species 
preceding  these,  in  former  ages,  were  in  all  ages  probably  just  about 
as  numerous.    Paleontologists  have  brought  to  Ught,  from  about  20 
different  and  successive  fossiliferous  formations,  about  20,000  species 
of  remains,  nine-tenths  of  which,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we 
might  expect,  are  of  marine  and  aquatic  origin.    Now,  the  plants 
and  animals  whose  remains  characterize  these  20  formations,  while 
flourishing  in  their  respective  ages,  were  probably,  in  each  of  the  20 
cases,  as  numerous  in  species  as  those  contemporary  with  us.     Aver- 
aging the  known  fossils  to  the  formations,  each  of  the  twenty  would 
have  1000  species,  which  is  only  l-600th  of  what  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  existed.    Admitting  this  reasoning  as  valid,  two  or 
three  instructive  conclusions  would  flow  from  it     1st  That  doubt- 
less many  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  heretofore  existed  as 
well  as  at  present,  that  from  their  habitat  and  habit  were  rarely  or 
ever  likely  to  be  preserved  as  organic  remains.    2d.  There  is  no  pro- 
bability that  geologists  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  all,  or  even  with 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  organic  remains  entombed  in  the  various  forma- 
tions constituting  what  may  be  called  the  rind  of  our  globe.     3d. 
Assume  at  perfect  random  any  one  species,  as  for  instance  an  animal 
analogous  to  the  Ourang-Outang,  the  probability  is  500  times  greater  that 
stuih  an  animal  existed  at  any  geological  age,  also  assumed  at  random, 
than  that  his  remains  willy  in  our  daj/j  be  found  by  geologists  in  the  eor^ 
responding  formations,'*  ^ 

Fossil  man,  of  some  inferior  grade,  is  now  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  complete  the  palseontological  series  in  Europe,  in  order  at  once  to 
exhibit  bimanes  and  quadrumanes  in  parallel  fossil  development ; 
and  thereby  to  plant  the  genera  Simiadae  and  the  genus  ffomo  on  one 
and  the  same  archroological  platform.  Let  us  hope !  We  actually 
hold  in  our  hands  the  short  end  of  the  thread,  through  the  progna- 

■w  Annual  Addrett  read  be/ore  the  New  OrUant  Academy  of  Sdmeee,  Feb.  26th,  1856,  by 
Prof.  J.  L.  Riddill,  UniTeraitj  of  Lonisiaiuty  President  of  the  Academy,  p.  4.  [Intcrca- 
lated  in  my  MS.,  at  Philadelphia,  26th  Jan.  1S57.] 
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thous  crania  of  inferior  human  races  discovered,  in  the  humatih  phase, 
over  Belgium  and  Austria.  Science  now  lacks  but  one,  only  one, 
little  fact  more  to  terminate  forever  the  question — "have  human /o«n7 
remains  been  found  ?" 

Again,  I  say,  there  is  margin  for  hope !  May  be,  that  it  is  neither 
in  Europe  nor  in  America  that  fossil  humanity  is  to  be  sought  for. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  malicious  aphorism  whispered  by  Mephis- 
topheles  to  Goethe  in  "Faust,"  that  if  humanity  advancesy  it  i»  «pt- 
rally — might  some  day  turn  out  to  be  as  true  in  geographical  palee- 
ontology  as  it  is  often  in  ethics,  and  oft;ener  in  inventions. 

Not  a  tenth  part  of  Asia,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  Africa,  has  as  yet 
been  explored  by  the  geological  pick-axe ;  the  inlands  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  have  not  yet  been  trodden  by  the  white  man's 
foot,  far  less  open  to  the  paleontologist.  It  is  to  scientific  mining 
and 'to  rail-road  operations,  conducted  only  by  the  most  civilized 
races  of  the  world,  that,  within  the  present  quarter-century,  the  earth 
begins  to  yield  up  her  dead,  and  display  her  riches  in  organic  remains. 
When  the  iron  net-work,  such  as  the  "peace  of  Paris"  already  stimu- 
lates, is  spread  from  the  Neva  to  the  Amour,  from  Trebizond  to  Cal- 
cutta, from  Jerusalem  to  Aden,  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake  ITniam&i,^ 
and  from  Algiers  to  the  Senegambia,  perchance  to  the  Gttboon  river, 
we  shall  doubtiess  possess  many  more  fossil  monkeys,  and  (why 
not  ?)  a  fossil  man. 

Upon  the  principle  of  repre9enta!tion  in  the  successive  series  of  the 
faunae  of  each  zoological  zone,  it  should  be  about  Borneo  that  we 
may  expect  to  dig  up  fossil  analogues  of  Orang%  and  Dyaks ;  about 
Guinea  and  Loango  those  of  Troghdytei  niger  and  of  GorUla^inay  no 
less  than  of  some  human  precursors  of  present  negro  races.  And 
yet,  up  to  this  day,  ten  yearR  afi;er  their  discovery,  not  a  living 
specimen^  &r  less  a  fossil  sample,  owing  to  inaccessibility  of  their 
habitats,  has  been  procurable,  even  of  the  (7mZ2a,  through  French 
or  other  colonists  at  the  Gaboon ! 

Here,  I  may  be  allowed  a  digression,  —  not  altogether  irrelevant, 
because  it  aids  to  clear  up  doubts  aa  to  the  earliest  contact  of  the 
Saracenic  Arabs,  afi;er  their  conquest  of  Barbary  in  the  7th  century 
of  our  era,  with  Negro  nations ;  whom  Arabian  camels,  then  intro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  into  northern  Africa,  first  enabled  the 

"^  Pbtbbmahn,  Mitthnbmgm  out  Juitui  Perthi^  C^to^apkucher  AnaUdl^  fta,  Golha^  4ti^ 
lS5d;  pp.  18-82 ;  and  his  <'Skixie  einer  Karte  •  •  •  <lff  /S^«  von  Umammr-^miML 
explorers  seem  to  doubt 

vi*  Is.  GaorrROT  St.  Hilaibb  and  Dubiau  db  la  Hallb,  in  Ammalf  dmSeitmrnMiH 
Paris,  m*  s^rie,  XVI,  pp.  154-217. 
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Prophet's  victorious  "^tmm-s"  [Arabic  for  "levies" — literally  ge^ 
upi]  to  reach  athwart  the  Sahara-deserts.  It  will  also  show  how 
invaluable  to  ethnography  are  French  translations  of  long-disre- 
garded Semitic  historians,  not  merely  those  of  the  chosen  Israelitish 
stock.    Besides,  the  work  is  little  known  to  the  ^'  reading  public" 

Ebn  KHiLBDOON  (or  Khaldun)^ — the  most  erudite,  philosophic, 
and  unfortunate,**  Arabian  writer  in  Barbary  during  the  4th  and 
5th  century  —  tells  us  how,  "the  MoJAthemeen  [wearers  of  the 
"  lith8.m,"  muffler  J  for  the  double  object  of  keeping  off  sun  and  dust 
in  the  desert,  and  of  hiding  the  face  from  enemies  —  law  of  the 
Dakhiyt\j^  a  people  of  Sanhadjian  [Berber]  race,  inhabited  the 
sterile  region  that  stretches  away  into  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert 
[Sahara].  From  immemorial  time — ^from  very  many  centuries  prior 
to  Islamism — ^they  had  continued  to  traverse  that  region  where  they 
found  everything  that  sufficed  for  their  wants.  Keeping  themselves 
thus  far  removed  from  the  ^  Tell'  [Arabic^  hillj  i.  e.j  Mount  Atlas], 
and  from  the  cultivated  country,  they  replaced  its  productions  by 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels.  Avoiding  civilized  countries, 
they  had  habituated  themselves  to  isolation  ;  and,  brave  as  ferocious, 
they  had  never  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion."  In 
short,  these  Sanhadjians  are  the  perfect  types  of  old  Roman  Numi" 
dian%j  and  modem  TouarikBy  —  except,  in  religion,  the  adoption  of 
IsliLm  for  Africanized-Punic  fetishism  —  in  language,  a  great  many 
Arabic  words  of  civilization  absorbed  into  their  Berber  speech  —  in 
zoology,  the  camel  for  the  horse  —  in  arms,  the  match-lock  for  the 
bow.    Such,  too,  were  a  cognate  tribe,  tiie  Lemtouna. 

"When  the  Lemtouna  had  subjugated  the  desert-regions,  they 
carried  war  amidst  negro  nations,  in  order  to  constrain  these  to 
become  Mussulmans  [just  as  we,  now-a-days,  through  missionaries, 
are  trying  to  make  Christians  of  all  peoples  who  are  not  —  in  most 
cases,  amongst  inferior  types  of  man,  only  hastening  their  ultimate 
obliteration].     A  large  portion  of  the  Blacks  then  embraced  IsUm ; 

***  Hiitoire  det  Berbh'et  et  da  Dynasties  Musidmanes  de  VAJrigue  SeptentrionaUy  translated 
from  the  Arftbio  by  the  Baron  de  Slanx,  for  account  of  the  *<Mini8t^re  de  laOuerre;" 
ToL  I,  Algiers,  1847 ;  toI.  II,  1861.  My  excerpta  are  taken  chiefly  from  I,  pp.  86-7,  58, 
184-5 ; — II,  pp.  64-70,  104-^  106.  The  history  oommencet  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Barbary  in  the  7th  century,  and  enda  during  the  14th. 

*"i  Z^td-Abd-er-RahmXn  Ebh  KeXLaDOON  was  bom  at  Tunis  in  1882.  After  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  courts  of  Barbaresque  princes,  he  became  Grand  Q&dee 
(Judge)  of  Cairo  under  Ed-DHher-Barqooq  in  1884 ;  when  the  Tessel,  in  which  his  family 
had  embarked  on  their  way  to  him,  sunk,  —  "  Thus,  one  single  blow  depriTed  me  for  ctot 
of  riches,  happiness,  and  children.**    He  died  in  1406. 

««  Latard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  2d  Exped.,  1853,  p.  81 7 :  —  Frbsm SL  (Arabes  avant 
VMamisme,  Paris,  1886,  p.  86),  shows  how  it  was  only  at  the  ancient  Arabian  fair  of 
Ouk&sh,  abolished  in  first  century  Hec^ra,  that  hostile  tribes  could  meet  unmvffled. 
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but  the  remainder  dispensed  with  it,  by  paying  the  capitation-tax 
[equally  satisfactory  to  the  Saracenic  missionary,  who  good  naturedly 
permitted  those  anti-Mohammedan  back-sliders,  or  recusants,  to 
^compound  (always  in  cash)  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to,  by 
damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to']." 

Telagaguin,  their  king,  was  grandsire  of  Aboo-Bekr-ebn-Omar, 
who  commanded  the  Elmoravidian  empire.  His  successor  Tlloutan 
conquered  the  Soudfln,  ^^  marching  surrounded  by  100,000  dromedary- 
riders  mounted  upon  Mahari%  of  pure  blood;"  and  died  in  Hedjra 
222=:a.  D.  887.  Another  historian  says  that,  in  the  4th  century 
Hedjra,  Ob^yd-AlUh  had  100,000  camels,  and  subdued  23  negro 
kings.  The  Lemtouna  even  reached  the  Senegal.  "We  know," 
comments  De  Slane,  "  that  this  river  continued,  for  a  long  lime,  to 
separate  the  Berber  from  the  negro  race.*'  In  the  year/ 1446,  when 
the  Portuguese  were  making  their  first  explorations  of  the  western 
coast  of  Afirica,  the  tribes  of  the  Assanhagi  [Zanaga^  Sanhadj<i\ 
inhabited  the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  Yalof,  or  Wolofj 
that  is  to  say,  the  Blackiy  occupied  the  other.  We  must  observe 
that  ^  Senegal '  is  an  alteration  of  the  [Berber]  word  Amaguenj  or 
iSenagueny  plural  of  Zanag  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sanhaja" — one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  quinquegentani  Berberi.^ 

Ebn  Khalbdoon  continues — "  As  for  those  who  remained  in  the 
desert,  nothing  has  changed  their  manner  of  being,  and,  even  to-day, 
they  remain  divided  and  disunited  [as  they  continue  now,  1000  years 
later].  *  *  *  They  [the  Berber  tribes]  form  a  species  of  cordon  along 
the  fix>n1ier  of  the  land  of  the  Blacks,  —  a  cordon  which  stretches 
itself  parallely  to  that  which  the  Arabs  form  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
two  Moghrebs  and  of  Ifrikla"  :** — ^thus  demarcating  in  his  time,  with 

**  See  Ratfenbl  ( Voyages  dant  PAfrigui  oceidenlaU,  eomprenant  rexploration  du  SSnigdl^ 
&o.,  1848-4,  Paris,  1846),  for  the  best  desoription  of  these  Senegalian  nations. 

•^  0(10,  "Berber  Tribes,"  p.  lAAi^fgpa,  pp.  610-26. 

*"  Says  Ebn  KhXlbdoon — •*  Because  it  must  not  be  thooght  that  the  Arab  nomades  had 
inhabited  this  ooontry  in  ancient  times.  It  was  onlj  toward^the  middle  of  the  6th  oen- 
tory  of  the  Hedjra  that  Africa  was  inyaded  by  bands  of  the  tribes  of  HiUah  and  that  of  So- 
l^ym," — and  then  not  further  west  than  the  Cyrenaioa.  No  Arab  settlers  were  [aside  fh>m 
the  Saracen  soldiery]  in  Barbary  prior  to  this  immigration, — except  in  the  confbsed  Ye- 
menite legends  of  "Tobba,  an  Arabian  king,  who  gaTe  his  name  to  Ifriiia;  •  *  •  •  And 
the  reason  was  because  the  Berber  race  then  occupied  the  country,  and  prcTcnted  the  other 
peoples  to  fix  themselTes  in  it" 

Now,  this  name  IfriHa^  borrowed  fh>m  the  "Africa"  of  the  Latins,  poesessed,  like 
"  Libya,"  a  more  restricted  geographical  extension  formerly  than  in  modem  days.  Indeed, 
among  the  Arabs  eren  now,  IfrHia  does  not  mean  "  Africa,"  but  only  the  tract  of  country 
firom  Cape  Barca  to  Tunis,  not  CTcn  so  far  west  as  Algeria.  Owing  to  ignorance  of  this 
fact,  and  Frenchmen's  poor  acquaintance  then  with  Arabic,  the  Oeneral  who  concluded  the 
"Treaty  of  Tafna"  with  «Mra€{^*  Abd-bl-QXdbk,  committed  more  diplomatic  mistakes,  Ib 
one  line  (the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  France  had  with  this  gallant  chieftain  till  she  oap- 
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the  greatest  perspicacity,  the  same  relative  topographical  positions 
in  which  the  indigenous  Atlantic  Berbers,  the  exotic  Arabs,  and  the 
negro  races,  stand  towards  each  other  at  this  day. 

Portectly  clear  also  were  this  learned  Arab's  ethnic  views  about 
the  distinctness  of  negro  nations  from  either  Berbers  or  Arabs.  His 
*^  History  of  the  kings  of  the  negro  peoples  \_S6ocUtny  i.  e.  the 
BlaektJ'  begins  thus :  '*  This  portion  of  the  human  species  that  is 
composed  of  negro  populations  has,  for  dwelling-place,  the  countriet 
of  the  second  climate  and  of  the  first  [His  geography  being  that  of 
Edrsbsks,  who,  like  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  the  African  conti- 
nent prolonged  itself  towards  the  east ;  in  order  to  form  Uie  southern 
limit  of  the  Indian  and  China  Seas].  *  *  *  They  occupy  these  terri<^ 
tones  in  all  their  widUi,  from  the  Occident  to  the  orient.  *  *  *  The 
negro  species  subdivides  itself  into  several  races,  tribes,  and  ramifi*^ 
cations;  of  which  the  best  known,  in  the  last,  are  the  Zen€y  (natives  of 
Zausibar  and  Moxambique),  the  Haha»hm  (Abyssinians),  and  the  Neuba 
(Nubians).**  He  dosoribos  some  nineteen  peoples  of  the  black  race; 
and  relates  two  curious  facts  showing  the  danger  of  arming  negroes 
as  soIdiejfB : — 1st,  how  in  Hedjra  252  =  a.  d.  866,  the  Zen^j  ^^  slaves  *' 
revolted  at  Basra  (BoMom,  on  the  Euphrates): — 2nd,  how  in  Hedjra 
46$^  the  corps  of  Turkiish  Memlooksk  in  the  service  of  El-Mostaxske, 
had  many  sanguinary  engagements  at  Cairo,  with  the  negro  ^^ slave'* 
tro<^  belonging  to  the  same  Khilif.  The  KHaimiaM9  (i.  e.  B»ber, 
or  Moghrabee,  mercenaries)  langed  themselves  on  the  dde  of  the 
Memlooks:  and«  in  one  of  their  conflicts,  40,000  of  their  black  adver> 
saries  were  slaugliten^.  The  same  troubles  recurred  daring  mj 
own  time  in  £^'pt%  when  X(<Juanmed  AU  imagined  that  he  oouMl 
fonn  a  r^isular  anuy  of  nf^anr^  soldiery  imported  as  slaves  firom  die 
BeUd-ets^x^in  along  the  Upper  Nile*    Out  of  some  12,000  who 


0  tkui  M^  rWai|<>«rttiiMT  frtr  yig|><nmtii  V<ftif<!    WitkvMM  ik*  .inbte  text  H 
W  lait  t'tc;  diMT^  Hm  Wt«  it  V  IbMn  Fa«ca&  mmL%T   c^  aF..  ifc  291-^     Tkt 

«W  MMw>i  ^'vVnr  wtrV^r  wc^  loii  m^  7i$^t»    ia  Tiota^  Tnf«hL  i\r. :    T%3S  i»  tike 
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were  drilled  io  Upper  Egypt,  1823-5,  all  tliose  who  did  not  die  of 
cousumptioa  before  the  expeditions*^  sailed  to  the  Moroa  {1824-5), 

■"  "  tlaod  obliTiscaudum"  b;  Ule  Rret-boni  is  all  lliaCiiued  bere  acaompanj  roferunvc  to  m; 
F»lher,— who  uoosWntaliounly  msnninitttd,  nt  Alei«ndri»,  every  one  of  our  bIbtbb,  belwMO 
thf  yeftra  1621  kod  IS'il.     This  i»  »  hot  1  deure  to  spenk  apon. 

John  Qudihiii— bam  at  Ei«Uff,  DeTonshire,  2eUi  February,  I7S4—lcR  Eiiglnnd  in  1611, 
VM  &  known  Mvditerranua  tnerchuit  at  Malta  for  eeTeDyoars;  and  thence  rattling  in 
Egypt  with  hU  family  (August,  1618},  beoane  not  unknowa  fur  influantial  pneitiun  and 
gencrong  deeds  during  the  apogee  of  Mohammed  Ali's  career;  especially  wliilj>t  lioMing, 
trom  1833  to  16«,  the  ionorary  incumboney  of  the  O.  8.  Con-ulBhip,  first  at  Alexandria 
and  eubBequenlly  at  Cniro.     He  died  at  HBlt&-U<in«nii  — 8d  July,  18M. 

[t  say  "  bonorary  "  C  8.  Consul,  for  tha  espeeial  purpom  of  contradialing,  Dna«  and  for- 
ever,  one  of  many  other  faUehoodB  printed  1a«t  lummer,  tIi:  "Oar  first  Consul- Oiiural  1b 
Egypt  was  a  forkehi reman,  who  owed  the  station  to  missionary  patronage.  He  received 
42000  a  year,  and  ute  free  to  continue  hia  own  Toeation  as  a  merehanl." 

The  anonymoufl.  though  by  myself  unmistakeable,  lignature  of  a  "  Traveler  "  more  noto- 
riaui  for  ubiquity  than  for  veraciouBneai  nr  discrelioii,  —  taken  in  eoDJunetiun  with  tba 
coincidence  that  his  lia  found  utterance  in  a  "daily"  Hhove  head  manager  and  editorial 
principles  are  too  Tile  for  durable  advertiaement  from  my  own  pen — render  it  merely  neoes- 
sary  here  to  record  that,  in  the  JferHi  Aitncaa  (Philadelphia,  Febmary  10.  1847),  may  ti« 
found  a  "  Letter"  of  mine,  Betting  forth,  then  aa  now,  all  relatione  of  (jLiDDON-/>rniamuis 
with  the  Tarioos  administration)  of  the  United  States  during  mj  Ufetime,  so  far.  Speaking 
merely  as  an  ethauloglHt,  I  myself  have  only  read  or  heard  of.  and  never  cared  abnut,  what 
executive  may  have  happened  to  strut,  ituadrenn rally,  over  the  Waahingtoniaii  pUtforma. 
Each  of  ns  felt  proud  to  serve  the  Unittd  Slala;  none  of  us  being  ever  minions  of  a  factioi). 
The  pending  CongrosMonal  oommittee  of  investigation  into  "  Lobby"  membership  (amply 
commented  on  in  the  Nob  York  Btrali.  Dee.  185a-Feb.  1B5T|,  absolves  me  from  adding 
my  experiences  of  poliUcal  probity  in  "  Uncle  Sam's"  domain,  t  will,  therefore,  merelj 
challenge  contradiction,  at  the  United  Sutes'  State  Department,  of  these -facts,  vii:  that 
my  Father  for  12.  myself  for  8,  ray  brother  William  for  2„my  broth er-in-law  AloinnderTodfor 
0,  and  all  of  us  during  IT  years  that  we  upheld  gratuitoosly  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  Egypt, 
ever  recuved  compensation,  personally,  in  %  single  United  Blalea'  "red  cent."  We  have 
MTorally  been  the  mere  channels  of  payment  (less  than  $6<>0  a  year  at  Alexandria,  during 
ptrhapi  17, —  and  far  less  than  another  {MO  per  annam  at  Cairo  during  S  yeara),  to  native 
employes  whom  the  Stale  Department's  "printed  regulations"  compelled  ns  to  maintun 
and  stipend  for  the  United  Stales'  service  iu  tbat  Pashsllc.  On  the  contrary,  there  hang  on 
file,  at  the  State  Department  (as  mentioned  in  the  Narlh  American  aforesaid),  doonmenta  to 
prove  that,  ware  e<|uity  in  Congress  not  notoriously  measnred  by  the  ratio  of  disconnbi  Io 
mltrmtdui,  •'  Uncle  Sam  "  really  owes,  and  ooght  to  pay,  my  Father's  estate  something  ot«» 
$20(HI  at  this  moment,  interests  for  20  yean  exelnaive,  — which  claim,  now  as  formeriy,  I 
hereby  abandon  to  the  fate  of  "Amy  Darden'e  hortt."] 

We  landed  in  Egypt  before  the  "  Bmaoeipation  Act,"  which  has  mined  the  British  Wert 
[ndies,  was  passed  ;  wherefore  my  Father  then  considered  it  no  sin  to  purchase,  for  domes- 
tication, each  sUtes  as  suited  our  family  requirements.  The  first  was.  1819,  Filima — nam 
to  my  lament«d  brother  Charles  (died  suddenly  of  cholera  at  Dacca.  Bengal.  27th  Not. 
1840)— a  reddish-black  Qalla-girl.  rivalling  the  Fenui  di  Vidku  in  form  and  strikingly  in 
face, — but  with  long.  soft,  wavy  hair,  small  mouth:  in  short,  no  negress.  She  was 
freed  and  married  out  in  1S2I.  dying  shortly  after  of  the  plngue.  The  next  were,  1822, 
/3(iina  and  Stj/da,  Dir-foor  negreesea,  and  a  fine  negro  boy  named  JVinytda  (i.  e.  MargatiUa, 
coral).  The  former  two  were  emancipated,  downed  and  married  out  in  1823,  owing  to  the 
departure  of  my  mother  to  place  three  of  ns  at  school  in  England.  The  latter,  after  being 
taught  reading  and  writing,  baptind  and  vaceinaled,  underwent,  at  the  age  of  pabei^. 
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none  came  back  (1828),  except  a  few  miserable  mkkat  hdles  (invalided 
veterans)  who,  for  a  few  years,  lingered  as  household  guards  about 
the  hareem-door  of  Ibraheem  Pasha  at  Kasr-ed-Doobira,  until  the 
plague  of  1885  ("quseque  ipse  miserima  vidi")  swept  them  off 
together  with  almost  all  the  negro  slaves  and  Nubians  {Bardbera), 
then  in  Lower  Egypt.*'  During  five  months  that  (1828-9)  I  so- 
journed at  Navarino  and  Modon,  skeletons  of  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, recognizable  by  tatters  of  their  uniforms,  firequently  fell  (in 
continual  rides  and  shooting  excursions)  in  my  way,  whUe  graves 
of  the  remainder  lay  alongside  the  Modon  road  for  miles. 

If  the  opinions  of  those  alone  qualified  to  decide  be  taken/  all 
the  families  of  Atalantic,  or  Gsetulian,  stock  are  teme-geniti,^ 

"  The  Berbers,"  says  De  Slane,  "  autochthonous  people  of  northern 
Africa,  are  the  same  race  that  is  now  designated  by  the  name  of 
Kabiles.    This    word,  which    signifies    *clan'    [in    Arabic,   plural 

that  oonstitational  change  firom  intelligenee  and  gentleness  to  stupid  ferocity  which,  in 
Egypt,  prerents  eyerybody,  but  Turkish  officials  irho  possess  soldiery,  from  keeping  adult 
negro  male  slayes  in  households.  Murgidn  abjured  Christ  and  turned  Muslim,  became  too  res- 
tiyefor  mild  control, — and  finally  (1824),  becoming  infatuated  with  a  NiMi^m-jestkd  regiment 
of  negroes  about  to  embark  for  the  war  in  the  Morea,  my  father  gaye  him  his  liberty.  H« 
sailed  and,  like  his  comrades,  neyer  came  back.  Four  more  negro  girls  were  purchased  on 
my  mother's  return  to  Alexandria  (1825) ;  but,  being  absent  in  England  myself  at  that 
time,  I  do  not  recoQeot  the  namee  of  S,  and  they  were  already  Aree  and  married  off  on  my 
return  in  June,  1827, — as  was  the  fourth,  Bcarbdroj  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Hw  place 
was  re-filled  by  a  Christian  white  slaye,  bought  out  of  compassion  from  the  Turkish  soldieiy, 
in  the  basaar,  when  hundreds  of  Ghreek  oaptiyee  were  rayished  from  the  Morea,  to  become^ 
in  portion,  rescued,  through  Count  ^  St  Leger  and  Captain  Coddrington,  1828;  as,  indeed, 
two  others  were  by  myself  at  Cairo,  in  1882,  and  sent  home.  Our  lady's  maid,  Patfuala, 
free  from  the  hour  she  touched  my  Other's  threshhold,  married  out  in  1828;  and  thus  in 
that  year  ended  our  family  connection  with  slayery ;  although  a  silly  tourist  (Da.  Holt 
Yates),  hospitably  entertained  by  my  father  at  Alexandria  in  1828-9,  has  fabricated  for 
his  book  an  affecdng  tale  about  the  influence  of  an  '^Abyssinian  slaye  girl  **  oyer  one  of  my 
sisters! 

In  justice  to  my  parents'  memory  I  ou^t  to  state  that,  in  common  with  others  at  that 
emancipation-period,  they  then  renounced  the  ftirther  possession  of  slayes  **  for  conscience' 
sake;" — sentiments  in  which  I  neyer  haye  participated;  because  I  consider  it  a  far  more 
philanthropic  act  (whateyer  **  Exeter-hall "  may  think  of  it),  to  rescue  by  purchase  any 
human  being — especially  semi-wild  negroes,  when  their  humanisatwn  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence-— firom  the  brutal  dutches  of  thBftiM  (slaye-feteher),  than  either  to  abandon  him 
or  her  amid  the  horrors  of  an  Oriental  slaye-mart,  or  to  let  him  or  her  run  the  risk  of  not 
«fbtaining  a  better  master. 

**  So  then/'  as  St.  Paul  {Ep,  to  the  Bomant,  XIY,  12, — Shakpi's  N.  T.,  p.  803)  has  clearly 
expressed  it,  **  each  of  us  shall  giye  account  of  himself  to  God ;"  nor  is  the  Father  account- 
able, in  this  case,  for  a  difference  of  ethical  opinions  in  his  son. 

v  There  is  a  note  of  mine  on  this  subject  in  my  friend  Da.  Barton's  Repori  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commimon  of  New  Orleans,  18M.     See  also  Nott's  Chap.  lY,  p.  S98,  ante. 

*»  For  all  former  authorities,  see  Glidboh,  Otia  JEgyptiaea,  1849,  **  Excursus  on  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  Berber  tribes  of  Nubia  and  Libya,"  pp.  116-46:— and  Types  of 
Mankind,  1854,  pp.  180-1,  204-10,  610  "Ludim,"  to  626. 
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Kabd^il]^  has  not  been  employed  to  designate  the  Berbers  earlier 
than  about  three  centuries.  The  introduction  of  this  distorted 
meaning  must  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Turks,"*®— who  entered 
Algiers  under  Barbarossa  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Inasmuch  as  great  confusion  prevails  yet  in  the  minds  of  oilier- 
wise  well-informed  ethnographers  upon  Berber  subjects,  and  my 
object  being  now  to  separate  these  races  of  the  Hamitic  type  of 
mankind,  entirely  from  any  affinity  with  more  austral  negro  nations, 
unknown  to  the  Berbers  before  the  introduction  of  camels*^ — a 
few  extracts  from  the  French  ^^Exploration  scientifique  de  TAlg^ 
rie"^^  are  here  introduced. 

The  uplands  and  the  aborigines^  of  Berberia  (true  name  for 
Barbaiy)  are  likened  by  Oarette,  in  their  geological  phenomena  and 
their  human  vicissitudes,  to  an  Archipelago  subject  to  rising  and 
£Etlling  tides:  —  ^'the  scarped  islands  are  the  mountainous  masses; 
the  flat  islands  are  the  Oases  ;^  the  secular  tides  are  the  invasions. 
All  these  islands  represent  different  groups  of  the  same  nation; 
whereas  the  wave  that  bathes  them  is  by  turns  Phoenician,  Roman, 
Vandal,  Greek,  Arab,  Turkish,"  —  and,  at  this  moment,  French. 
All  these  have  carried  away  some  Berber,  and  left  some  foreign 
words.  Nevertheless,  the  old  lingua  Atlantiea  is  still  recoverable ; 
at  the  same  time  (as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated)  all  its  words  of 
moral  and  intellectual  civilization,  altogether  wanting  in  Berber, 
have  been  absorbed  fi^m  the  Arabie, — from  which  the  Berber 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  construction,  by  monogenists  supposed 
to  be  "  Syro-Arabian,"  is  now  proved  to  be  absolutely  distinct. 

Under  the  head  of  ^^Distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Berber 
tongue,"  our  Author  points  out  that'  the  strongest  difference  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Kab&U  of  Mt.  Atias  lies  in  their  languages  — 
"c'est  U  surtout  qui  en  £Etit  deux  nations  distinctes."  Arabic  words, 
when  adopted  by  Berbers,  undergo  great  changes,  and  these  people 
understand  as  little  of  an  Arabic  discourse  as  a  French  one ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  easier  for  an  Arab  to  acquire  French  than 

"•  Op.  eU.,  preface,  p.  1. 

"*  Amply  confirmed,  from  the  latest  Bonrees,  by  ViYinr  di  St.  Mastih,  "  L'Ezploration 
scientifique  de  rAfHqne  oentrale,"  Remte  Contsmpcrame,  Paris,  16th  Sept  lSfi6,  pp.  435-fi. 

M  « Pendant  les  Annte  1840,  1841,  1842,  pabli6e  par  ordre  da  Gouremement,  et  aTeo 
1«  eonconrs  d*an  Commission  Acad^miqne,"  4to,  many  Tob.,  1848-68,  Paris,  ImprimArit 
nationale  (now  imp^riale).  My  selections  are  made  chiefly  Arom  CAurrrB,  £uuUi  iur  U 
KabOie  proprement  dtU  (I,  pp.  18,  20-38)  — iV^cu  hiatoriqui  (pp.  447-62)  — and  Reehenhet 
mtr  VOrigine  it  U$  miffratumt  dea  Prme^^alea  Tribut  de  PA/rique  ShpUniriatuUef  it  parUaMn- 
ment  de  VAlgine  (III,  pp.  18-26,  27-66,  801-6,  441,  476). 

**>  Lucidly  ezpluned  from  the  accounts  of  Riohakdsoh,  Barth,  Oyunno,  and  VooiL, 
as  regards  the  Tripolitan  route  orer  the  Sahara,  by  St.  Mastui»  op,  oC,  pp.  480-6,  440-6i 
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Kdbhylee :  whilst  the  KahyU  mountaineer,  in  bringing  his  produce 
to  market,  has  much  more  need  of  Arabic  than  an  Algerian  Arab 
has  of  Berber.*^ 

^'  Albeit,  there  exist  whole  tribes  who  present  the  bilingual  cha- 
racter. But,  among  such  septs  the  principal  localities  almost  always 
bear  names  of  Berber  origin ;  which  seems  to  announce  that,  upon 
these  different  points,  the  Kahdiil  had  originally  possessed  the  soil. 
The  existence  of  these  double -languaged  populations  expresses, 
therefore,  nothing  else  than  the  transition  between  the  primitive 
stratum,  formed  out  of  the  Kabyle  element,  and  the  alluvial  stratum, 
formed  out  of  the  Arabic  element.  *  *  * 

"  Two  incontestable  facts  are  the  following,  viz :  prior  even  to  the 
most  ancient  of  invasions  [the  Punico-Canaanitish?],  there  existed, 
along  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  a  people  and  an  idiomi  difiering 
from  all  those  peoples,  and  from  all  those  idioms,  which  were  to 
succeed  each  other  during  2000  years;  and  that,  now-a-days,  the 
last  [French]  invasion  finds  again,  in  this  country,  a  people  and  an 
idiom  different  from  all  those  which  preceded  it." 

The  well-known  "monument  of  Dugga"  contained  7  lines  in 
PhcBuician,  and  7  others  in  an  unknown  writing.  After  the  French 
occupation  (1830),  abundant  bilingual  inscriptions  were  found, — 
sometimes  Latin,  at  others  Punic;  but  ever  accompanied  by  the 
same  unintelligible  characters.  The  Berber  alphabet,  observed  by 
OuDNBY  in  1822,  advanced  by  Db  Saulcy  in  1844,  and  recovered  by 
Brissonnbt  in  1845,  has  aided  to  unfold  a  great  fact,  viz:  ^'the 
examination  of  these  documents  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  idiom  of  these  antique  inscrip- 
tions and  that  other  idiom  now  being  spoken  from  the  Egyptian 
Oasis  of  Seewah  (westwards)  to  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  and  (south- 
wards) from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  confines  of  the  8ood&n 
(negro-lands).  Hence  the  secular  filiation  of  the  Libyan  tongue  has 
revealed  itself, — a  tongue  poor  and  simple,  of  which  the  type  has 
perpetuated  itself  in  the  present  idiom  of  the  KabdUl,  athwart  the 
course  of  ages  and  the  vicissitudes  of  revolutions;  without  any 
other  parchment  than  the  surface  of  desert-rocks,  without  any  other 
means  of  conservation  than  the  vi%  inertise  of  tradition  ; — now  known 
by  the  several  names  of  Berber ^  Chawieya^  or  Kabyle;  which 
becomes  a  dialect  called  Lar'oua  in  parts  of  the  Sahara,  and  ShU- 
Meya  on  the  Atlas  range. 

•"  For  the  topographioal  distribution  of  these  claDS,  see  the  excellent  **  Carte  de 
I'Alg^rie  diyis^e  par  Tribus,"  by  Carbttb  and  Warnier,  Paris,  1846: — also,  Wilhelm 
Obeb  MUlleb,  AtUu  ethno-gSographiquey  *'  Les  pays  et  les  peoples  *  *  *  do  la  BerbtrU 
dans  lenr  dtat  aotuel/'  Paris  and  Leipzig  (Brookhaus  and  Avernarius). 
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^^  The  different  names  under  which  this  idiom  presents  itself  are 
recognized  in  a  common  appellative,  as  if  forming  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  trunk.  The  word  Berber  comprises  equally  the  Kab&ll 
of  the  littoral,  the  Chaw^eya  of  the  south-east,  the  Shilheeya  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  Beni-M'zaby  and  the  Tou&riks :  and,  in  the  same  manner 
that, all  these  dialects  offer  but  slight  differences  among  themselves, 
leaving  no  doubt  whatever  aa  to  their  community  of  origin,  so  the 
peoples  that  make  use  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  the  scattered 
members  of  one  and  the  same  fiEimily."  On  the  Jurjura  plateaux 
there  is  a  tribe  still  called  (i#9ii^  Arabic  for  ^' sons")  BenuKSbUa; 
another  on  the  Aures  is  {owliidj  =»  <<  children  ")  OuedrShelik^  or  ShiU 
hieya;  and  a  third,  BenuBerber:  and  thus,  without  break  in  the  chain 
of  nomenclature,  we  can  now  ascend, — in  the  same  language,  race, 
and  country — fix)m  the  T-^monr^,  or  Amazirff^T,  or  "  JFVee-men," 
name  given  by  this  people  to  themselves,^  through  the  Matie-eh  of 
Arab  authors,  to  the  O-erUee  M<me«  of  the  Romans, — and  thence, 
finally  to  the  Mafys^  of  Herodotus,  in  whose  day  they  were  fiapffapw ; 
that  is  to  say,  not  barbariam  etymologically,  but  these  same  old  Ber* 
beroij  our  "Berbers." 

From  the  earliest  times,  when  they  were  the  '^  bow-country  "  and 
the  "  mne-iotc^-countries "  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  of  the  xiith 
dynasty,  22  centuries  b.  c,  through  the  period  when  they  had  become 
the  Misulanij  Saboubaresy  and  quinquegentani  of  Latin  writers,  these 
Berbers  have  ever  been  the  same  ^<  unconquerable  Moors  {Mauri) ;" 
to  such  degree,  that  their  highland  fastnesses  amid  the  Atlas  were 
designated  as  ''mons  ferratus"  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  "eU 
ado6wa"  {fht  inimical)  by  the  later  Saracenic  lancers — 

*•  (Qens)  torrft,  feroz,  prooaz,  Terbosa,  rebelUs."'* 

My  above  allusion  to  the  familiar  hieroglyphics  for  Libyan  nations 
prompts  reference  to  new  inquiries  that  have  just  arisen  as  to  the 
question — How  far  did  the  pharaonic  Egyptians  push  their  conquests 
into  Western  Africa  ?  Manetho"*  says  that  Menes  (1st  dynasty,  b.  c. 
40  centuries)  gained  glory  from  his  foreign  wars ;  and  that  under  K*b- 
CHEROCHis  (Hid  dynasty),  not  very  long  after,  the  ^^Libyane  were 
defeated  by  the  Egyptians :"  but,  until  recentiy,  no  corroborative  tes- 
timonies had  been  suspected,  even,  in  Barbary  itself.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  such  monumental  analogy  was  made  by  the  daring  travel- 

**  HoDOBON  (of  SayaniiAh,  Ga.),  oiled  in  Gliddoh,  Otim  jS^^pHaca^  pp.  117-29. 

**  As  Gibbon  somewhere  says  of  the  Armorioans:  or,  in  the  more  explicit  Castilian  of 
awrathy  old  Spanish  writer,  not  partial  to  Muftsulmans,  Hjkdo,  —  **Moros,  Alarbes,  Ca- 
bayles,  y  algnnos  Toroos,  todos  gente  pnerea,  sniia,  torpe,  indomita,  inharil,  inhumana, 
bestial ;  y  por  tanto,  tuTO  por  cierto  raion  el  qne  da  poeoa  afii^s  aca  acnstumbro  lUunar  a 
esta  tierra  Barbaria  "  (Pascal  DnPRAT,  Afrifue  S^fientrumaU,  1846,  p.  65,  note). 

*M  Text  in  Buxsui,  Egyft%  JPiaee^  i  pp.  611,  616. 
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low,  Itioluvrdson,  Barth,  and  Overweg,^  in  1850 ;  at  a  mountain-pass 
cttllod  Wadoo  Taldja,  about  nine  days*  journey  after  leaving  Mour^ 
Kook,  the  capital  of  Fezzdn.  Here  is  the  account^  in  the  words  of 
M.  Vivion  do  Saint-Martin  : — 

**  A  little  botbro  reaching  the  descent  we  have  just  described,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  through  which  one  arrives  at  it,  our  travel- 
lers nmdo  a  singular  discovery.    They  found  some  figures  engraved 
in  doop  cuttings  upon  tlie  face  of  the  rock  [a  very  Egyptian  method 
of  reiH>nling  conquests,  as  at  Wadee  Magilra,  near  Mt.  Sinai,  by 
$t0h$].    The  ancient  people  of  the  East  loved  thus  to  sculpture,  upon 
the  granite,  warlike  or  religious  scenes :  there  exist  tableaux  of  this 
nature  in  Assyria  and  in  Media,  in  Phcsnicia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Those  which  our  explorers  have  discovered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
[Saliara]  dosort  have  a  peculiar  character.    They  form  several  dia- 
tinot  tableaux,  of  which  two  are  above  all  remarkable.    One  ofkm 
au  allogt^rical  soene^  the  other  represents  a  scene  of  pastoral  life. 
In  the  firsts  one  beholds  two  personages,  one  with  the  head  of  a  bird, 
aiid  the  otlier  with  a  bull's^  both  armed  with  buckler  and  bow,  and 
setnuiuglv  tvmlvating  for  the  possession  of  a  bull:  the  other  shows  a 
gi\>ttp  of  bulls  that  ap|H>ar  descending  towards  a  spring  to  slake  their 
thin»t.    The  tirst  of  thecH^  two  tablets  has  a  ckaratter  alteffetker  Sgyp- 
fiVm  ;  and  the  ^m^tmHf  of  the^  sculptures  is  veiy  superior  to  what 
the  nomad  inhabiiants  of  the  noith  of  Africa  could  now  execute  [See 
l^ibak,v*s  OImiiv  lU  pp.  188-192,  on  - Unartistical  Races*'].    The 
men  of  the  neighborhoods  moreover,  attribute  them  to  an  unknown 
l^eople  wh<\  ihey  say*  po«SB»e$sed  the  countiy  long  before  diem. 
Barth  \N^pied  with  care  the  two  principal  tablets*  and  he  sent  his 
drawings^  aownnpanied  with  a  detailed  notice^  to  the  learned  Egyp- 
t\>)v>^;i^i  \>f  I^xndon^  Mr.  Bifvh ;  who  will  dc^ubtle^s  make  them  die 
objtvi  of  a  ^erivHi*  $tud\\    Aixviding  to  the  very  competent  jnd^* 
meut  \^f  ;ho  tmvx^Ilor^  the  ^cnlptuivis  of  Wadee  TeUssarvh  [name  of 
tW  pL^v  wherv  they  arv>  fi>und]  bear  in  diemsehres  thif  stamp  of 
itKX'int^^tj^abW  antK^uiiy*    One  is  stnKk«  forthennon^  by  a  character- 
i$IK  ciivHimstaiKW  vix :  the  jhifa^n  ^^  tU  fMawi.  whi^*h  always  holds 
tK^wadd^-^  th^  tir$^  p4a^v  in  the  elumsy  sbnciiiW  [a$  at  Mt.  Sinai] 
tnKNsU  Ke«v  and  thew^  by  pKt^^mt  tribe*  u{y>ii  other  ivxks  in  drpen 
|>ar^  ^>f  the  sU>i^'^rt.     I:  ::!i  ^k^w  TW\vt:i5Ai  that  the  can>?I  was  intro- 
d;^>i>d  iv,^^  AfrtvMi  by  th^'  £r?t  Arab  vV^%i:>f«vNr^  oj  tbf  KbAliate  [this 
fe  ^^  <\acf — <«v  rather  aKv^t  th<  1$5  vw.turr  il.  cA  dirtn^  ih-e  Tlfih 

:Js,^Ki^  b<^>fc w«t  thv  x^*r♦:;:!:;;5^  ivse^  asic  Nl^riuk  wet^  tt*  ox  aad  ibe 
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liorse.  Strabo  relates  {lib.  xvii.)  how  the  Maurusians  [only  a  dialec- 
tic mutation  of  PhartuianSy  the  PTfRSIM'"  of  Xth  Genesis],  in 
order  to  traverse  the  desert^  suspended  water-skins  under  the  bellies 
of  their  horses.  Among  several  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  the  ox  is  still 
used  as  a  beast  of  transportation  and  carriage.  Richardson  saw  a 
great  number  of  them  in  a  caravan  that  had  just  crossed  a  part  of 
the  SoodAn." 

A  sight  of  Barth's  copy  would  suffice  to  establish  whether  a  breath 
of  Egyptian  art  passed  over  the  sculpture;  but  this  narration  is  all  I 
can  now  learn  about  it.  Isolate  in  itself^  this  £Eict  scarcely  attracted 
my  attention  before ;  but  here  come  some  fresher  coincidences  of  real 
Egyptian  monuments,  still  further  west  in  Barbaiy,  that  shed  some 
plausibility  upon  these  (by  myself  unseen)  petroglyphs.  An  Egyp- 
tian black-granite  royal  statue,  broken,  'tis  true,  bearing  inscriptions 
with  the  name  of  Thotmes  I  (XVHth  dynasty,  16th  century  b.  c), 
has  turned  up  at  Cherchel,  in  Algeria ;  ^  and  a  Phoenico-Egyptian 
scarabaeus,  brought  from  jthe  same  locality,  is  now  in  Paris.^  Kow, 
as  the  cited  scholars  both  coincide,  those  monuments  may  have  been 
carried  thither  either  by  Phoenician  traders,  or  by  later  Roman  dilet- 
tanti.  Neither  of  them  proves  anything  for  pharaonic  conquests  in 
Africa ;  but  we  have  lived  to  see,  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  conquests 
in  Assyria,  such  positive  evidence  grow  out  of  the  smallest,  and,  at 
first,  most  dubious  indication,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  add  another, 
inedited,  fact  (long  unthought  of  in  my  portfolio)  to  the  chain  of 
posts — epochas  left  aside  —  now  existing  between  ancient  Egypt  and 
old  Mauritania. 

On  the  26th  Dec,  1842,  my  revered  friend,  the  late  Hon.  John 
Pickering  —  a  most  scientific  philologist — of  Boston,  gave  me  an 
impression  ^^  of  a  fragment  of  true  Egyptian  greenish-basalt  stone, 
inscribed  with  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  pure  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters (without  cartouche,  but  broken  from  a  statue,  part  of  an  arm 
being  on  its  reverse,  in  good  relievo).  This  wcu  icUd  to  have  been 
picked  up  on  the  ruins  of  Carthagej  by  an  officer  of  the  U.  8.  Navy, 
during  the  Tripolitan  war;  and  brought  directiy  to  this  country, 

M  Typa  of  Mankind,  pp.  618-20. 

M  Grbbnb,  BulUtm  AttKiologique  di  VAthmtnm  FVmtfou,  May,  186^  pp.  SS-9. 

'M  Fra!4<20I8  Lskobmamt,  op.  cii,,  Jane,  pp.  46-7. 

^^  Mislaid  among  old  papers,  I  hare  no  leianre  now  to  aearoh  for  it ;  bat,  from  ao  entry 
made  at  the  time  in  my  «  Analeota  iEgyptiaca,"  I  ean  state  that  its  dimensions  were  oAonl, 
length  7  inches,  breadth  4},  and  thickness  2.  The  hieroglyphies,  miagUo,  style  Saitic,  are 
oat  on  a  sort  of  jamb  or  plinth.  Until  prodaction  of  my  oopy,  let  me  terminate  with  a' note 
made  on  its  reception :—«"  If  it  does  not  go  in  sapport  of  the  conqaests  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
Barbery,  it  proyes  mtertoum^  at  least,  with  Carthage**  —  that  is,  if  foand  at  Carthage,  for 
which  I  fear  all  proofs  are  now,  after  so  many  years,  obliterated. 
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where,  when  I  saw  it^  the  relio  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Qeorge 
Folsom,  at  Boston. 

From  this  archaeological  digression,  let  us  return  to  Sarbaresque 
ethnography. 

In  the  words  of  Ebn  Khalbdoon,  M.  Carette  observes  —  **  That 
which  is  beyond  doubt  is,  that,  many  centuries  before  Islamism,  the 
Berbers  were  known  in  the  countries  they  inhabit ;  and  that  they 
have  always  formed,  with  their  numerous  ramifications,  a  nation 
entirely  distinct  from  every  other."    Adopting  for  himself  the  only 
natural  theory,  that  the  Berbers  were  created  for  Berberia,  Carette 
continues:  —  ^'Thus,  it  is  an  Arab  writer,  and  the  most  jndicioas  ci 
the  whole  of  them,  that  has  himself  done  justice  to  all  the  tattle 
invented  by  his  co-religionists,*"*  and  who  reduces  all  the  system  of 
Berber  genealogy  to  two  facts,  viz. :  the  biblical  datum,  which  his 
quality  of  Mussulman  obliged  him  to  admit ;  and  the  local  tradition 
that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  himself."    The  following  tables 
specify  the  state  of  Berber  actualities. 

TOHOUM  AVD  DiALlOTt. 

"TbtKAB^klLUtat  Uiaiiorth,"^^.^.....^...  JUUm^^ f  Inbrtrft «« tb« Bortbarn  TCgiM«f . 

(     th«  BarlmrMqne  eootiiMiit'' 


"  Tb«  SmuMin  and  the  Bmuu 
ftand  at  the  aouth — the  flrft- 
named  west,  the  latter  east." 


^**^   {^oulta 


> •••••••<• ' 


"The  CbawiIta  are  at  the  oen-  >  sa^M.,^^^ 


i     of  the  empire  of  UoTOoeo.* 

(Inhabit  the  aoutb  part  of  Algeria* 
Tnnli,  Tripoli,  and  Sahana 
desert*. 

Inhabit  the  oeean  eoaet  In  Ob»> 
tral  Moroeso,  the  oortherij 
section  of  the  Atlaa  ehah^ 
andf  In  Algeria,  the  soncs  of 
'*landee"  and  the  moootafai* 
one  interior. 


POPULATIOHS. 


"rrl^rrtor^-.&rto-w^ftfc     ntaL         I»«c.»turi-th.tro.  Jr«»popal.OoBb««««l7,b«i«rt 

^    ■    4.800.000         1.600.000     1^300.«K,.  ^^^,^ J^^;^ 

TripoU    J  XlXth     «        4,800/)00 


To  render  more  perspicuous  these  ethnic  subdivisions  of  a  group 
of  races  hitherto  very  imperfectly  discussed  by  Anglo-Saxon  ethno- 
logists, I  append,  from  another  good  authority,  long  resident  profes- 
sionally in  military  Algerian  service,*°°  a  curious  specification  of  their 
several  characteristics. 

M  Typn  of  Mankind,  p.  612. 

^*  Bebthieamd,  MSdicine  et  Bygihne  dt%  Arabett  Paris,  1855,  p.  178.  The  snme  obserrer 
adds,*  when  describing  hair  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  these  three  types  (p.  181): 
**Les  Arabes  sent  g^n^ralment  bruns,  les  Saharaouis  blonds  ou  mieux  ch&tain-clair,  les 
Kabyles  ch&tain :  quelques-unes  de  leurs  tribns  oomptent  des  families  enti^rement  blondes.** 
Equally  good  specificntions  are  in  Pascal  Dupbat  (op.  oit.)  patsim. 
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BEBTHERAKD'S  diyisio*  ot  thi  pbjisiht  batiyb  whabitakts  of  ALGERIA. 


THB  AeAB,  THB«KABTU^» 

(Originally  AaiaHe,)  (Oomcllj,  Berber,) 

lAlMliitothe"TU],»]ii]lo«ki^aiid  labiMte  tht  sKmiiteiiis  (AtlM). 
VMihy  plains. 

Liresonoaraala^meloii^ONiMPM  lUf  aioyoUyoakMbaiid  flrolli. 
(flour-palleta),  and  litUe  meat 


(Man  of  the  Sahara,) 
InhaUta    tbe    Oaaes,    and    tha 
madj  land!  of  tbe  foatlL 

DatM  and  milk. 


Tandi  to  nameroiu  markets;  po*-        Owns  no  fmdoogt;  eomes  above 
mes/mdodgf  (fiuiiM);  enltlTatat    aU  to  the  AraVs  marH^  kaTlng  ftw 
the  cereals;  has  Taried  merdia»     cereals  himself;  works  at  mining;     dates;  is  generally  poor. 

makes  honey ;  trafflos  In  frolts. 


Always   In   motion    about    the 
M  Veil  ;**  has  no  /ondooqt ;  sells  his 


dSsSf  oofliM,  sugar,  soap»  Ao. 
Bobbery  abundant 
Ooeoples  a  eoontry  little  wooded. 
Filthy;  often  in  need  of 


Has  horses,  herds  of  cattle^  cows; 
ioeks  of  sheep  and  goatsi 

Dwells  in  tents. 
BOkMO-lymphatlo;    laige-beUled 


Agrienltnrist;  laboring  oa  the 
bad  winter  and  sommer. 

InteHHfeno—veiy  otdlBarj. 


Crimes  abundant. 
Ooontry  ftoll  of  tnrests. 
Has  always  water. 


ehlefly  mules. 


Besides  tai  ^oerW  (mud  homte)! 
hands  erer  in  spladL 

mioso^angnineons  s  women  tall 
and  well  made. 

Ai%M>rloa]tiirlBt;    works  doting 
the  frttiMmrrest. 

IntolUgenee    appttid  to  trto  and 
Industry. 


Abore  all,  a  plunderer. 

Has  no  wood  except  in  the  OassiL 

Tt^eraUy  dirty:  often  la  waM 
of  water,  eren  for  legal  (UosUaO 
ablntions. 

Owns  camels  and  horses. 

IJres  In  cam(el*hatr  tabumnsktg 
eartb-houses  in  the  Oases. 

Bllloeo>nerTons;  pretty  women.* 


Hortfoultnrist;    gathers 
Ufiln 


Great  faeUityof  oonoeptkm— Tsry 
llrely  imagination. 


^'It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  K6oloogUe$^  [now  fast  ranning 
out],  producjt  of  unions  between  indigenous  females  and  the  Turks 
[no  longer  encroaching  colonists  in  Algeria  since  the  Oallic  occupa- 
tion], are  the  strongest,  the  mosf  intelligent  [naturally  so,  because, 
under  the  name  "  Turk"  is  included  what  little  now  remains  there 
of  European  captives,  Circassian  memlooks,  ftc] :  an  important 
question  as  regards  the  fiision, — on  which  certainly  depends  the 
implantation  of  the  French  nation  in  Algeria." 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  my  purpose  is  merely  to  direct  ethnological 
attention  towards  analysis  of  the  several  primitive  stocks,  out  of 
which  the  present  Algerian  population  is  compounded,  I  need  now 
only  interpose  a  "  caveat"  in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Berthe- 
rand,  and  before  him  of  Dr.  Bodichon,**  as  to  the  ulterior  benefits, 
by  both  of  these  skilAil  authors  supposed  likely  to  become  the 

<M  In  their  Frenchified  oognomen,  philologists  will  be  inclined  to  recognixe  the  Osmanlee- 
TnrkiBh  radical  «<oOLn,''  that  is  to  say  «<son,"  —  as  in  the  L&s-oglos  of  Nubia.  Pascal 
IhTFBAT  {Afrique  StptentrwnaU,  1845,  pp.  28S-9),  while  showing  that  it  is  as  often  pro* 
nonnced  CowrogU  as  CwdogK,  deriTes  it  from  the  Turkish  hodUh'O^Uj  **  son  of  a  slaTe:"  to 
which  may  be  added  firom  Rom  (JUgeaa  ^ Alger,  1888»  II,  pp.  272^02),  that  these  Kool- 
ooglees,  noTertheless,  are  not  half-breeds  between  Torks  and  Christian  white  female  Oftp* 
tiTes,  *<bnt  children  bom  from  natire  Maoresqae  women  married  to  Turks." 

M  l^pti  of  Mankind,  pp.  106-7, 110,  874. 
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future  sequences  of  amalgamation  between  "types"  so  often  repug- 
nant, and  amid  "races"  not  less  (in  zoological,  geographical,  and 
historical,  phenomena)  diver$e. 

Thus  then,  Ebn  Khaledoon  recognized  the  same  three  distinct 
types  of  man  we  find  about  North-western  Africa  now,  viz.,  Ibe 
BerberSj  the  Arab$j  and  the  negroes  south  of  the  Sahara.  He  demar- 
cates the  Berbers  as  follows : 

"Now  the  real  £EUit  which  dispenses  with  all  hypotheses,  is  this: 
the  Berbers  are  the  children  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah ; 
as  we  have  already  enunciated  it^  when  speaking  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  human  species.  Their  grand£Etther  was  named 
MnuBjfh  [the  Matiei  of  the  Latins,  and  the  MazuS$  of  the  Oreeks]; 
their  brothers  were  the  Gkrgesians  {Aghrtkeeh);  the  Philistines, 
children  of  Casluhim  [here  he  likewise  takes  the  Hebrew  plural  for 
the  Shillouhs  to  be  a  man !],  son  of  Misraim,  son  of  Cham,  were 
their  relations.  *  *  *  One  must  admit  [he  adds  peremptorily]  no 
pther  opinion  than  ours." 

Wiser  than  some  modem  ethnographers,  our  Arab  author  wholly 
rejects  Berber  "pretensions  to  Arabian  origin:  pretensions  that  I 
regard  as  ill-founded;  because  the  situation  of  the  places  which 
these  tribes  inhabit,  and  an  examination  of  the  language  spoken  by 
them,  establish  sufficientiy  that  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Arabs.  I  except  only  the  Sanhadja  and  the  Ketama  (but 
God  knows  if  this  be  true!),  who,  as  the  Arab  genealogists  say 
themselves,  appertain  to  this  nation, — an  opinion  that  accords  with 
my  own."  The  Berbers  apostatized  from  Isl&m  twelve  times :  nor 
was  this  religion  implanted  among  them  before  Tarso  (a  Berber 
chie^  who  crossed  over  to  Gibraltar,  gebeUTaree^  "hill  of  Tarec,"  a.  d. 
711)  went  to  Spain.  "  These  chiefs  bore  with  them  a  great  number 
of  Berber  sh^ykhs  and  warriors,  in  order  to  combat  the  infidels. 
After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  these  auxiliaries  fixed  themselves  there; 
and,  since  then,  the  Berbers  of  the  Moghreb  have  remained  fiuthfdl 
to  Islamism,  and  have  lost  their  old  habit  of  apostasy."  A  portion 
of  the  Berbers,  previously  to  that,  had  embraced  Judaism ;  but 
"Idrees  the  First,  descendant  of  El-Hassan,  son  of  El-Hassan 
(grandson  of  Mohammed),  having  come  into  the  Moghreb,  caused 
to  disappear  from  this  country  the  very  last  vestige  of  tiiese  reli^^ons 
[Christian,  Jewish,  and  pagan],  and  put  an  end  to  the  indepenaence 
of  these  tribes. 

"We  believe  that  we  have  cited  a  series  of  fects  which  prove  that 
the  Berbers  have  always  been  a  people,  powerftd,  redoubtable,  brave, 
and  numerous:  a  true  people,  like  so  many  others  in  this  world, 
such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans.   Such 
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was,  in  fiwst,  the  Berber  race.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From  the  Moghreb-el-aksa 
[extremest  west]  as  &r  as  Tripoli ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  as  far 
as  Alexandria ;  and  from  the  Roman  sea  [Mediterranean]  as  far  as 
the  country  of  the  blacks,  the  whole  of  this  region  has  been  inha- 
bited by  the  Berber  race ;  and  this  from  an  epoch  of  which  neither 
the  anterior  events  nor  even  the  beginning  are  known," — ^wrote  £bk 
Khalbdoon,  five  centuries  before  the  science  of  Ethnology  even 
possessed  a  name. 

So  much  being  settled,  I  proceed  to  indicate  points  of  geogra- 
phical contact  between  the  Berber  and  the  true  negro  races;  ob- 
serving only,  that  the  possession  of  dromedaries  and  camels  has — 
since  the  1st  century  b.  o.  as  the  earliest,  and  since  the  VJLLth  a.  d.  as  the 
best  historical  date  for  any  large  scale — spread  the  Berber  tribes  in  a 
semi-circle  over  all  the  northern  confines  of  the  Belddre$-8ooddn, 
countries  of  the  blacks.** 

It  is  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  Aimrika  that  Carette,  very  reason- 
ably, derives  the  name  of  ^^ Africa;"  and  it  is  also  at  the  oases 
Ouaregla,  Temacln,  and  Tuggurt, — grouped  into  one  appellative, 
Ouad'Bir'  (Moghrabee  for  Owldd-RigK) — that  mixture  of  Atlantic 
races  and  tongues  with  Arabian  chiefly  takes  place.  ^^Bigh'*  mean- 
ing "separation;"  ^^Ouad^BigK'  signifies  "the  sons  of  the  Bighj"  or 
of  sqMration. 

"The  Arabs  come  from  the  tribes  [B^dawees];  the  Berbers  pass 
as  originating  from  the  boU.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to  recog- 
nize  them ;  because  the  Arabt  have  the  $kin  tanned  like  men  of  the 
white  race  who  have  sojourned  long  in  southern  countries ;  whereas 
the  Buar'a^  properly  so  called,  or  autochthonous  inhabitants,  have 
the  $kin  nearly  a$  black  as  the  negroee,  and  some  few  the  traits  of  the 
black  race.  Albeit,  they  differ  still  essentially  from  the  Nigritian 
peoples ;  and,  in  the  country  itself  they  can  never  be  confounded. 
I  have  seen  many  Rouar'a  [new  French  spelling  for  Baudgha"] 
Berbers  very  much  resembling  the  negro,  and  yet  who  would  have 
considered  it  an  insult  to  be  confounded  with  the  race  of  slaves. 
[Amalgamation  with  negresses  explains  these  exceptional  cases.] 
They  characterize  their  color  by  no  other  epithet  than  Khamri, 
which  signifies  'brown'  [or  reddieh^  always  the  Egyptian  color  for 
the  Hamitic  stock].^ 

"  The  autochthonous  population  of  the  *  children  of  BigK  (sepa- 
ration) mark,  therefore,  tiie  transition  of  the  color  and  the  features 

^^  D'EsoATKAO  Di  Lautubi  (L€  DiitH  it  le  Somddn,  Paris,  1854)  has  writt«ii  one  of  the 
best  books  on  this  sabjeot ;  bnt,  haTing  lost  my  oopj,  I  am  unable  to  quote  an  enterprising 
traTeUer  who  knows  those  regions  so  welL 

«*v  l\fp€s  of  Mankind,  pp.  588 :  —  Otia  JEgffptiaea,  p.  184. 
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between  the  white  race  and  the  black  race.  It  is  not  the  tint,  more 
or  less  bronzed,  of  the  white  peculations  of  the  south  of  Europe :  it 
IB  a  color  altogether  different^  and  which  belongs  to  tiiem, — much 
nearer  to  black  than  to  white.  Nevertheless,  they  have,  of  the  black 
race,  neither  the  flat  nose  nor  th6  thiok  lips,  any  more  than  the 
woolly  hair ;  although,  however,  these  traits  are  not  those  of  the 
white  race,  ^ 

^^It  is  an  intermediary  race,  half-way  between ;  attached,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  the  two  extreme  races  to  which  it  approximates 
and  which  it  separates."  Such,  finally,  is  a  prSeit  of  Berber  qnea> 
tions  at  the  present  hour;  which  cuts  them  loose,  as  another  type  of 
man,  from  all  other  races  of  humanity, — excepting  as  concerns  tiieir 
Mamitic  source  and  their  linguistic  affinities,  on  which  M.  Maniy 
(supra,  p.  142-8)  has  sufficiently  cleared  up  obscurities.  In  oommon 
with  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  tiie  American  ab(K 
xigines,  and  some  others  whose  earliest  locum  tenemt  has  not  yet  been 
quite  so  sharply  trenched  in  ethnology,  the  Berhtm  represent  an 
especial  and  independent  group  of  proximate  races ;  being  the  real 
human  component  of  what  Agassis^  has  so  conclusively  detennined, 
in  soological  distribution,  as  the  ^^  North  African  fauna"  of  the 
^*  European  realmy'' — populations  to  whom  the  appellative  Atabm* 
tidm  [the  root  of  which  is  certainly  Berber — a  name  for  part  ci  Mt. 
Atlas  ^  would^  etymolc^cally,  geogniq>hically,  and  historicity,  be 
appropriate  ibr  convenience  of  ethnic  classification. 

The  next  step  ought  to  take  us  to  the  basin  of  the  Bengal,  wiiert 
this  river  constitutes  the  dividing  line  b^ween  liieee  Atalantadis 
with  their  Arab  companions,  and  those  trae  negro  races  whoM 
habitftt  has  never  voluntarily  lain  to  the  north  of  it.  Of  oonrM^ 
beforo  the  eam^  reached  Barbarv,  neither  the  Berbers  nor  the  Amba 
could  have  travelled  the  Sahairan  wastes  to  hnnt  the  n^roea;  nor 
the  latter  have  come  acrow  it  noftfawards  for  tiie  mere  satisfiMStion 
of  becoming  enslaved  by  those  superior  types  ct  man. 

To  do  so  piv^riy,  one  ahonld  begin  with  the  first  discoreiy  of 
this  river  by  Europeans^  aboat  the  AlVth  centuir^  and  trace  tinoogfa 
the  works  of  Rochkport  (1643k  Gabt  (16S91  Labat  (1728V  Asas- 
aoK  (IToTV  GoLBXUT  (ITSTk  La  BAana  (1785),  Dciuisn  (180S), 
MoLUEX  aSlSV  Matthews  (17S7V  and  Laixo  (1825V.  the  progress 
<4'  knowKnlp^  a;^  regards  its  now  varied  inhatntania.  Only  in  three 
of  the  aUnv  travek  have  I  been  able  to  do  it :  but  deficiencies  mm 
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tolertibly  well  made  ap  in  the  excellent  work  of  Raffbnbl.**  Under 
the  specific  designations, — each  people  being  also  subdivided  into 
tribes,  of  Mawrtu  (Arabs),  JW&i^,  SarraeoletSj  Bambara$^  Mandingo$j 
and  Yoloffi — this  accurate  observer  manifests  their  distinctions  of 
type  and  character ;  proving,  moreover,  that  the  white  man's  inteU 
ligence  merges  into  Nigritian  brutality  in  the  same  ratio  that,  step 
by  step,  one  travels  south  from  the  Sahara  into  negro-land ;  and  that 
the  color  of  the  human  skin  is  darkened  by  roc^-character,  not  by 
imaginary  ^< climate;*'  because,  tiie  Semitic  Arab,  who  has  been 
there  about  six  centuries,  is  no  blacker  than  his  ancestors  or  contem- 
poraries were,  or  are  now,  in  Arabia  itsel£*"  Luke  Burke's  argu- 
ment^^^  bears  out  my  assertion;  and  I  have  since  beheld,  in  the 
Q-alerie  Anthropologique  at  Paris,  the  beautifiilly  colored  portraits  of 
all  the  races  alluded  to. 

^'  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Africa.  Here  we  find  the  negro  races 
occupying  some  of  the  most  torrid  regions,  but  not  exclusively. 
Arab  races  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  Hiem  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  yet  they  are  only  brown.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
nearly  fair ;  for  their  blood  has  been  repeatedly  mixed  with  that  of 
northern  tribes ;  and,  where  such  is  the  case,  we  find  that  the  climate 
does  no  more  than  simply  tan  or  freckle  such  parts  as  are  generally 
exposed  to  the  light  Still  fietrther  to  the  south, — fiirther  even  than 
the  true  region  of  .the  negroes-^extend  the  tribes  of  the  Q-alla^  who 
have  of  late  years  conquered  a  large  portion  of  Abyssinia.  These 
have  for  ages  occupied  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  almost  under 
the  equator;  an  I  yet  tiiey  are,  at  the  utmost,  brown,  and  many  of 
them  comparatively  &ir.  But,  more  Aan  tiiis,  there  are  nomadic 
fitmilies  of  the  Tawrick  race,  who  have  wandered  from  an  unknown 
period  among  the  burning  sands  of  the  great  desert  itself,  and  still 
retain  their  fidr  complexions.  They  are,  indeed,  no  more  affected 
by  this  torrid  region  than  most  Europeans  would  be  after  a  residence 
there  of  a  few  months. 

"  We  have  already  spoken^  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  Kabyles  of 
the  Auress  mountains  in  Algiers,— one  tribe  of  whom  have  not 
merely  a  &ir  and  ruddy  complexion,  but  also  hair  of  a  deep  yellow. 

^  Op.  eit..  Atlas,  colored  likeness  of  « Maine  de  Mn^gal;*' — who  might  be  well  eon* 
traated  with  another  good  portrait  from  the  Abyemnian  side  of  Africa,  **  I)fdldb  marchand 
d'esclayes  da  Cordofand,"  in  the  Bemte  tU  FOrwU,  Paris,  1854,  PL  81. 

«i  BxpkfrtOum  du  SSn^ftd,  dtfuk  Si.  L&uk  /wtqw?^  la  Fhiimi,  au  deUt  de  Bakd;  di  la 
Falimi,  depuit  ton  embouchure  juequ^iL  ^aneandig ;  dee  mdnee  tf'er  de  Kirniba,  dam  le  Bam^ 
bouk ;  dee  paife  de  Oalam^  Bamdou^  ei  Woollif  ei  de  Oambie,  dqmie  Baraeomada  juegu'i 
TOcfan,  daring  1848-4;  Paris,  1846,  Sto,  with  folio  atlaa. 

«is  Ethnological  Journal,  London,  No.  2,  Jvly,  1848,— "Varieties  of  Complexion  in  the 
Hmnan  Race,"  p.  76-7. 
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Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller  from  whom  we  quoted,  gives  a  still  more 
decided  testimony  against  the  theoiy  of  climate,  in  speaking  of  the 
Moorish  women.  His  words  are :  *  The  greatest  part  of  the  Moorish 
women  would  be  reckoned  beauties  even  in  Gbreat  Britain,  as  their 
children  certainly  have  the  fairest  complexion  of  any  nation  whatever. 
The  boys,  indeed,  by  wearing  only  the  tiara,  are  exposed  so  much  to 
the  sun  that  they  soon  acquire  the  swartMness  of  the  Arab ;  but  the 
girls,  keeping  more  at  home,  preserve  their  beauly  till  they  are 
thirty,  at  which  time  they  are  usually  past  child-bearing/ — (Travels 
in  Barbaiy  and  the  Levant,  fol.  1738,  p.  120.)  Here  we  perceive  the 
true  effects  of  climate  on  the  Mr  races:  a  temporaiy  darkening  of 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  children  of  people  so  darkened 
bom  perfectiy  Mil  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  ages  that  the 
Moors  have  inhabited  the  north  of  Africa  ?  Who  can  say  that  their 
present  region  is  not  their  ori^al  country  ?  And  yet  here  they  are 
still,  a  perfectiy  &ir  race. 

^*  Southern  AMca  also  presents  us  with  many  striking  illustrations 
of  the  feUacy  of  the  theory  of  climate.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  citing  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  viz.,  those  presented  by  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bosjesmans.  These  two 
races  have  been  considered  as  one ;  but  only  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  great  modifying  power  of  circumstances.  They  are  evidently 
distinct.  The  Bosjesmans  are  pigmies ;  the  Hottentots,  where  pure, 
tall  and  large.  Persons  of  intermediate  stature  are,  of  course,  met 
with;  because  two  races  so  much  alike  in  most  respects,  residing 
near  each  other,  must  necessarily  have  intermarried  in  the  course  of 
ages;  but  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why,  except  as  distinct 
races,  the  one  should  be  active,  restless,  comparatively  brave,  and 
of  a  stature  seldom  exceeding  four  feet  nine  inches,  while  the  other 
is  tall,  large,  timid,  and  exceedingly  sluggish.  In  most  other  respects 
their  organization  is  similar ;  and  they  differ  from  all  other  portions 
of  mankind  in  the  nature  of  the  hair  and  in  two  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities in  the  female  structure.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  races 
widely  differing  from  them, — negroes  on  the  one  hand  and  Caffires 
on  the  other ;  both  black,  while  the  Hottentots  and  Bosjesmans  are 
simply  of  a  light  yellowish  brown.  How  can  these  focts  be  accounted 
for  except  as  differences  of  race  ?" 

A  view  of  some  curious  analogies,  A  propos  of  the  Gaboon  river- 
land,  may  here  be  given. 

The  chart  (further  on),  illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  simiadm 
in  their  relation  to  that  of  some  inferior  types  of  man,  with  the  text 
accompanying,  suggests  a  few  hints  to  ethnographers.   Among  them 
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is  the  fitct,  that  the  highest  living  species  of  Monkeys  occupy  pre- 
cisely those  zoological  provinces  where  flourish  the  lowest  races  of 
mankind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  negroes  found  in  Algeria  (where  their 
lives  are  also  curtailed,  as  in  Egypt,  by  an  uncongenial  climate),  are 
brought  over  the  Sahara,  by  the  inland  caravan-trade,  chiefly  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Niger  and  Senegal  rivers.  This  shall  be 
made  evident  in  elucidating  the  Saharran  founa  of  the  African  realm 
on  our  Tableau.  From  the  Senegal,  Gambian,  Joliba,  and  other 
streams,  as  well  as  from  around  Lake  Tchad  and  its  affluents,  there 
is,  and  has  been,  ever  since  the  Arabian  camel  was  introduced,  about 
the  1st  century  B.  c.,**'  a  ceaseless  flow  of  nigritian  captives  to  the 

«u  Dbshoitlins;  op.  et^.,  Mimoirt  mr  la  Patrie  du  Chameau  A  tme  Botie,  et  tw  Vipoque  de 
ion  mtroduetion  en  Afrique;  pp.  859-88: — I  am  acqaainted  with  the  objections  raised  by 
Qnatrem^re  {Mimoiru  de  FAead.  Roy,  dee  InecfyfUone  et  JBeiiee  Leitree,  XV.,  Paris,  1845 ;  pp. 
89S-5. — ) ;  bat  Egyptological  reasons,  by  him  disregarded,  lead  me  to  deem  them  incon- 
duslTe. 

A  word  here  about  ''Camels."  Mention  was  made  (TVpet  of  Mankind,  p.  729,  note  610), 
of  a  MS.  memoir  of  my  own,  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  introdnotion  of  Camels  and  Drome- 
daries, for  Army-Transportation,  Carriage  of  Mails,  and  Military  Field-senrioe,  into  the 
States  and  Territories  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts — ^presented  to  the  War-Department,  Washington,  Oct  1851 :" — and  dedicated 
to  the  HoH.  Jirr.  Datis,  then  U.  8.  Senator, — ^who  had  prerioosly,  at  my  instigation  (IfaL 
Intelligeneer,  Wash.,  D.  C,  27  March,  1851),  introdaced  a  camel-bill  into  Congress. 

It  is  known  to  ererybody  in  this  conntry  that  the  United  States  Transport  "  Supply  '*  has 
already  made  two  trips,  one  to  Alexandria,  and  the  other  to  Smyrna,  and  brought  oyer  to 
Texas  some  80  of  these  animals,  in  good  condition.  The  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  be 
successful, — 1st,  because  the  ship  was  commanded  by  my  old  friend  (welcomed  **chez  moi" 
at  Cairo  as  far  back  as  1885),  Libut.  Datid  Portbb,  U.  S.  N.  ;  —  and  2d,  because  the  War 
Department  has  merely  carried  out  (with  but  cne  solitary  exception)  OTory  detail — down  to  the 
most  minute — of  my  *'  Remarks"  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  these  animals. 

Following  the  maxim — *' je  reprends  ma  propri^t^  oH  je  la  tronye*' — I  claim  here  the  credit 
of  chalking  out  the  lines  npon  which  these  Camde  reached  America ;  confident  that  if  (and 
I  hardly  think  such  contingency  possible  after  the  instruction  the  party  in  charge  had  from 
myself),  there  should  be  any  failure  in  dereloping  the  unbounded  utility  of  these  quadrupeds 
after  their  landing,  such  eyentnality  can  proceed  solely  through  United  States'  official  mis- 
management. 

Meanwhile,  I  presume  my  aboTe-menttoned  MS.  has  become  mislaid  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment; because  I  see  that  Mr.  Mabsb,  in  his  Tery  nice  little  work  (Boston,  1856),  on  the 
*<  Camel,"  whilst  gratefully  acknowledging  the  rarious  documents  on  the  subject  lent  him 
by  the  War  Department,  with  honorable  mention  of  the  Authore  of  each  paper,  has  nowhere 
alluded,  either  to  myself  (who  planned  the  whole  affair  for  them  in  writing,  1851-6),  or  to 
my  said  "  Remarks." 

Now,  whether  my  MS.  (bound  in  red  morocco,  too)  be  or  be  not  in  existence  at  the  War 
Department,  it  so  happens  that,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  sort  of  principles  current  at 
Washington  —  District  Columbia, —  I  had  taken  8  precautions  to  ensure  preserration  of  my 
ideas  therein;  1st,  by  haring  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  the  hands  of  a  third "^arty  before 
transmitting  the  original  firom  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  the  Department ;  2d,  by  securing  sufficient 
bilateral  evidence  of  my  connection  with  that  Institution  ftrom  first  to  last ;  and  8d,  by 
yreserring,  in  a  patent  Salamander  safe,  my  MS.  copy,  with  erery  scrap  of  correspondence 
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slave-marts  of  Timboctoo,  Moorzook,  aad  other  oases ;  whence  they 
become  distributed,  by  Toukrik  and  Arab  gtlVih^^  throughout  Manxv 
chine,  Algerian,  Tunisian  and  Tripolitan,  territories.  Now,  tine 
various  negro  populations  of  the  above-named  rivers  are  by  no  means 
the  most  austral  nations  represented  in  these  cities'  local  slave-markets ; 
because  such  distinct  stations  are,  in  their  tora^  re-filled  by  caravans 
firom  the  interior;  whose  ^^t^flrit^ii^n''  of  nigritian  prisoners  stretciies 
backwards  to  Ashantee,  Benin,  Dahomey,  Adamoua,  &c.:  whither 
again  converge  endless  radiations  of  still  more  inland  slaves,  whose 
hunted-grounds  reach  southwards  to  an  unknown  extent,  but  cer» 
tainly  as  far  as  Congow  The  consequence  is,  that  in  Algeria,  as  at 
Cairo,  numberless  varieties  of  negroes,  from  many  countries,  are 
represented,  in  human  slave-basaars. 

Among  these,  a  peculiar  type  is  frequently  seen  even  now,  but  was 
far  more  abundant  prior  to  the  abolition  of  that  piratical  Deyship,  by 
the  French  in  1830,  Of  this  race  I  cleariy  remember  two  huge  and 
ferocious  specimens  working  about  Mohammed  All's  arsenal  at 
Alexandria  for  a  long  time»  between  1827  and  1835;  when  I  think 
they  must  have  succumbed  to  the  great  plague  of  the  latter  year.  They 
had  been  landed  from  the  crews  of  an  Algerine  frigate  and  a  corvette 
that,  sent  as  quota  to  the  Pasha's  squadrons  against  the  Greeks^ 
rotted  their  hulks  out  in  our  western  harbor,  after  the  fall  of  their 
quondam  owner  at  Algiers.  Witness  for  years,  and  once  assistant 
retributor,  of  the  brutalily  of  these  two  Algerine  negroes,  their  phy- 
'  siognomies  are  ineffitceable  from  my  memory ;  being  besides  totally 
distinct  from  any  negro  race  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  satisfieMition  that  I  lately  recognized  the  fea* 
tures  of  my  old  acquaintances,  in  two  plates,  wholly  distinct  in  ori- 
gin, representing  the  same  type  abiding  in  French  Algeria :  with  the 
only  difference  that  the  men  I  knew  were  almost  black  in  color. 

The  profile  of  one  is  fac-simile-ed  in  Ko.  26  of  our  Tableau  under 
t^  name  of  ^^  Saharran-negro ;"  partly  because  this  individual,  or  his 
parents,  must  have  been  brought  across  the  great  desert,  and  partly 

between  myself  and  other8,^>Aroni  Dee.  1860,  at  Philadelphia,  down  to  Jane  1856,  at  Pari»^ 
rdatiTe  to  this  grand  experiment  of  natoraliiing  tha  ArMam  eamel,  amidst  its  homogeneo«8 
elimatic  and  oUier  conditions,  ia  the  tonthoweatwii  States  aiid  Territories  of  the  United 
States  on  this  continent 

I  hope  soon  to  have  a  little  more  leisure  than  just  at  this  moment ;  when  it  will  afford  m« 
great  pleasure,  the  pablio  mn<^  entertainmant,  and  the  HoMoaABLi  Mr.  Marsh  peoahar 
gratification,  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to  **  saa  through  a  millstone,  after  somebody  had  mada 
a  hole  in  it,"  as  concerns  the  sucoessAil  iaportatioa  of  these  GaJUelt — i^o  less  than  this 
genUeman's  astounding  meamerio  alairroyaBoa  ib  guessing  at  erery  fact  and  idea  contained 
in  that  fac-simile  copy  of  i^y  <*  Remarks"  aforeaaid,  during  the  period  that  it  lay  locked 
up  in  a  patent  Salamander  safe.  Philadelphia,  10th  Febroary,  1867.  ^G.  R.  G.,  **  (for- 
merly) United  SUtes  Consul  at  Cairo.*' 
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because  numerous  historical  analogies  lead  me  to  infer,  that  it  is 
towards  Senegal  that  his  typical  family  should  be  sought  for.  Its 
original  colored  drawing,  much  larger  in  size,  being  one  of  about 
forty  beautifuljy-executed  portraits  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Commit- 
9ian  neientifique  JtAlgSriej  is  now  suspended  in  the  Qalerie  Aniliropo- 
hgique  of  the  Parisian  Museum.  Published  by  the  Chief  of  that  ex- 
pedition, the  late  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,^^  my  copy  has  been  traced 
upon  stone  directly  firom  Bory  de  8t  Vincent's  plate,  in  my  posses- 
sion.   He  thus  briefly  describes  this  head's  history : — 

"  No.  HL,  finally,  is  the  Ethiopian  type.  This  head  was  that  of 
a  bandit  native  of  tiie  SoodAn  [negro-land]»  killed  in  the  SAkel  [At- 
lantic slopes  towards  the  Sahara},  where  one  of  the  sabre-cuts  with 
which  he  was  smitten  shows,  over  the  left  parietal,  how  much  more 
considerable  the  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  in  negroes 
than  in  other  men.  ♦  *  * 

^^  In  disposing,"  proceeds  our  author^  '^the  bony  cases  [skulls]  that 
I  present  to  the  Academy,  upon  the  same  plane  one  after  another, 
we  are  first  struck  by  the  manner  in  which,  on  starting  from  the  At- 
lantic type  [or  Berber,  see  a  semplar  gradation  in  our  Tableau,  No. 
22],  wherein  the  facial  angle  is  almost  a  right  one,  the  gradual  pro- 
minence of  the  upper  jaw  becomes  considerable.  This  elongation  is 
such  in  the  Ethiopian,  that  fhe  resemblance  of  his  skeleton  to  that 
of  the  large  monkeys  becomes  striking  [ubi  supra"] :  at  the  base  of  a 
BufiSlciently-high,  but  laterally  compressed  fix)ntal  region,  the  supra- 
orbital ridges  project  almost  as  considerably  as  those  of  a  middle- 
aged  Orang.  Other  bony  prominences,  not  less  marked,  crown  the 
temporal  region  at  the  attachments  of  the  temporal  muscles ;  a  very 
pronounced  depression  exists  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  of  which  the 
bones  proper  are  also  the  shortest,  and  so  disposed  forwards  that 
their  situation  becomes  nearly  horizontal.  Certain  airs  of  animality 
result  from  this  osteological  en9$mNe ;  and,  the  fieunal  traits  not  being 
less  strange,  the  breadth  of  the  nose  with  its  widely-open  wings,  and 
Ihe  prodigious  thickness  of  the  lips,  whose  lower  one  seems  to  be 
quasi-pendent,  impress  upon  this  Ethiopian's  profile  the  aspect  of  a 
sort  of  muzzle.'* 

Following  this  femed  anthropologist's  suggestion,  I  now  submit, 
to  the  reader's  inspection,  four  wood-cuts  (A,  B,  C,  D,  on  next  page). 

Few  remarks  sufiSlce  to  establish  authenticity.    The  palpable  ana- 

^^  Sur  FAnthropologie  d§  VAfriqiu  Franfom  (read  at  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences^  30 
Juie,  lSi5)— eztraot  from  Oie  Megatm  4$  MQoU§k^  d'Auaimm  tompmrit  H  tU  PaiSomtohffit; 
Paris,  Oct  1846;  pp.  18-4;  and  Plate  Mammif^res^  PL  SI,  ftgs.  "No.  m.  T^p*  Akto- 
pirn/*  BoRT  DB  St.  Yntonr  Is  tke  wsU-known  poIygeBiat;  anther  of  X*^mism  (Homo). 
JSwoi  woolo^iqu4  mr  k  (hw  Hwmem;  of  whieh  I  am  only  aequainted  with  the  9d  edition  ; 
Paris,  2  toIs.  ISmo.,  1S27. 
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logics  and  dissimilitudes,  between  &n  inferior  lype  of  mankind  and  A 
Buperior  tvpe  of  monkey,  reqaire  no  o 


MJaMh*  A*  Mmn*  A'MWiiMik  »- «4m.  JMtyM.  pHt^lSU:  x<i.  n  TIL  ■«<«.  i. 
Hi  WmI  Hh  IM-tt  — CCalRK  VrrtuoT,  n«T*"  n**»  *  ^Js^  Ai  Shmm,  185S: 
suit.  It.  W4^M^ 
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Fig.  B — as  above  stated,  is  the  front  view  of  the  "  Saharran  Negro  " 
of  whom  our  TableaUj  No.  26,  gives  the  profile.  The  color  of  the 
original  is  a  livid  tawny  black,  chiefly  due  to  drainage  of  blood  aftenr 
decapitation ;  for  it  was  drawn  on  the  field  of  the  skirmish.  By  com- 
parison with  the  profile,  its  Simian  expression  will  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. 

Fig.  A — has  no  history,  beyond  the  reference  that  his  name  was 
"Biskry,"  and  that  he  happened  to  be  a  "Porter  at  Algiers:"  but 
nomenclature  identifies  the  route  by  which  he,  or  his  progenitors, 
reached  A  Igeria,  in  the  Oasis  of  Biskra.*^''  I  infer  that  this  was  his 
nick-name  (soubriquet);  because,  in  Arabic  as  in  Hebrew,*'®  the 
sufiix  Ti^,  ee  (tb(2),  to  a  geographical  appellative  indicates  the  "  being 
of,"  or,  "belonpngto"  a  locality;  so  that  our  Biskr^e,  from  Bisknt, 
means  in  English  the  Biskr-ian. 

Hence  we  learn  the  road  of  his  transit  over  the  Sahara.  In  the 
original  plate  the  color  of  his  skin  is  a  blackish-red  brown ;  and  we 
know  that  almost  every  shade,  fix)m  a  dirty  yellow  to  a  full  ebony,  is 
to  be  met  with  among  aborigines  of  Africa — on  which  hereinafter. 
I  have  purposely  chosen  this  sample,  which  is  wholly  independent 
of  Bory  de  St  Vincent's,  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  such  par- 
ticular types  in  North-western  Africa.  Thirty-three  years  have 
passed  since,  as  a  boy,  I  saw  the  bronze  "  Mori "  (Moors)  in  the  Ar- 
senal of  Leghorn.  I  stand  corrected  if  this  man  is  not  one  of  the 
same  types. 

Figs.  C  and  D — are  front  and  profile  heads  of  the  specimen,  as  yet 
unique,  of  a  perfect  adult  Gorilla ;  which,  preserved  in  spirits,  was 
sent  to  the  Parisian  Murium  dCHuftoire  Naturette^  in  1852,  from  the 
Gaboon  River,  by  Dr.  Franquet 

If  hypercriticism *^^  should  object  to  renewed  selection  of  extreme^ 

^f  PBI88B  d'Ayihmbb's  Sevue  OrimtaJs  ei  Algiriame^  Paris,  Sro.,  1852;  i. — ^Praz,  «Oom- 
manicatioQB  entre  I'Alg^e  et  le  S6i^gal,"pp.  275-95,  and  Map: — also  Campmas,  ** Oasis 
de  Biskra;*'  pp.  296-808. 

«»  Typm  of  Mankind,  pp.  581-2.  , 

^^  The  London  Athtnceum  (June  17,  1854),  in  roTiewing  onr  last  work,  did  not  like  the 
contrasts  aiforded  by  placing  the  Apollo  BelTidere,  an  African  negro,  and  a  Chimpaniee, 
on  the  same  plate.  It  was  shown  in  the  next  number  {AthnMeum,  June  24),  that  thej  were 
copied  from  the  accurate  designs  of  an  English  artist — '*  William  Hanrey,  the  pnpil  of  Be- 
wick." 

<*LvKS  BuRn  (Bthnologiedl  Journal,  London,  New  Series,  No.  1,  Jan.  1854;  p.  88) 
happily  says—**  The  best  means  of  treating  man  properly  is  to  treat  him  as  we  do  the  most 
dearly-defined  portions  of  general  soology.  Should  we  not,  for  instance,  better  promote 
car  knowledge  of  the  dog,  by  carefnUy  noting  the  most  aberrant  of  his  forms,  than  by  any 
selection  of  aTcrage  skulls?  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  man  also?  We  would, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  all  engaged  in  pursuits  of  this  kind,  that  the 
beet  mode  of  consulting  the  interests  of  science  is  to  think  less  of  'ayerages  and  more  of 
indiyldualities." 
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samples  for  proper  illustration  of  a  zoological  6ubjeet;  and  perad- 
venture  exclaim  that  a  decollated  negro,  apoa  whose  features  are 
stamped  the  last  agonies  of  violent  death,  is  not  a  fit  exponent  of  tho 
type  I  call  '^  Saharran-negio "  until  its  natural  province  be  made 
known,  my  rejoinder  would  be  simply  this: — our  JBtMkreean,  fiom 
the  same  regions  and  in  ''  species  "  identical,  seems  to  have  been  in 
fiill  blossom  when  his  portrait  was  taken  at  Algiers ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  claim  that  some  allowance  of  similar  kind  ought,  in 
&imess,  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  poor  homidded  (TonUo,  whose 
facial  expression  alcohol  has  doubtless  distorted  and  contracted. 
Surgeons  and  physicians,  when  elaborating  fieu^ts  in  their  oiedical 
publications,  habitually  leave  aside  ^^sentin^nt"  as  merely  obstruc- 
tive to  knowledge.  It  is  time^  I  think,  that  ethnographers  should 
imitate  such  example. 

The  disquisition  accompanying  our  ihmhqf^kart  explains  some 
geographical  coincidences  between  species  of  the  mmiad«  and  some 
races  of  mankind ;  but,  by  way  of  anticipation,  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  type  of  anthropomorphous  apes  actually  dwells  in  Africa  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  region  inhabited  by  the  above  type  of  negro. 

But  there  are  still  lower  forms  of  the  negro  type  precisely  in  thoee 
regions  around  the  Bight  of  Benin  where  the  two  highest  species  of 
African  anthropoided,  vix.,  the  OeriUa  and  the  Chimpanzee,  overlap 
each  other  in  geographical  distribution.  The  best  of  authorities  on 
the  latter  subject,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Harvard  Universify,*'* 
wrote  long  ago : 

^'Whilst  it  is  thus  easy  to  demonstrate  the  wide  separation  be- 
tween tlic  antliropoid  and  the  human  races,  to  assign  a  true  position 
to  the  former  among  themselves  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Mr.  Owen, 
in  his  earlier  memoir,  regarded  the  21  niger  as  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  man ;  but  the  more  recently  discovered  T.  gorilla,  he  is 
now  induced  to  believe,  approaches  still  nearer ;  and  regards  it  as 
"*the  most  anthropoid  of  the  known  brutes.'  This  inference  is  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  crania  alone,  without  any  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton. 

^' After  a  careful  examination  of  the  memoir  just  referred  to,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  the  opinion  there  recorded ;  and,  after  placing 
side  by  side  the  different  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  two  species, 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  chimpanzee  as 
holding  the  highest  place  in  the  brute  creation." 

•<"  Crania  of  the  Eugi-ena  (Troglodytes  gorilla,  Sayage)  from  Oahoon,  Africa,  rpad  before 
th«  Boston  Society  of  Natnral  History,  Oct  8,  lS49;-^fh>in  the  American  Joumai  of  Scienet 
and  Arts,  2d  series,  toI.  iz ;  p.  9. 
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On  the  otber  band,  Prof.  Agassis  remarked,  in  oar  former  woA ;  *^ 
^'  The  chimpanzee  and  gsorilla  do  dot  differ  more  one  from  the  other 
than  the  Mandingo  and  the  Guinea  negro:  they  together  do  not 
differ  more  from  the  orang  than  the  Malay  or  white  man  differs  from 
the  negro:" — and  again,  ia  the  present  (]^ see Prefl Bern."]:  ^'A 
comparison  of  the  full  and  beautifially  illustrated  descriptions  which 
Owen  has  published,  of  the  skeleton  aod  «^ecially  of  the  skulls  of 
these  species  of  orangs,  with  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  different  races  of  man,  to  be  fousd  in  almost  every  woik  on  this 
subject,  shows  that  the  onmgs  difEsr  fiom  one  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  races  of  men  do ;  so  mack  so  ^%%  if  these  orangs  aie 
different  species,  the  different  races  of  men  which  inhabit  die  same 
countries,  the  Malays  and  the  JN'egrUloB,  most  be  considered  also  as 
distinct  species." 

For  evidence  that,  in  the  same  west-Afiioaa  localities,  there  exist 
inStrioT  grades  of  negroes,  lower  than  anywliepe  else  known,  theie 
is  an  unexceptionable  and  reoent  aadKxity,  in  a  good  etbiMlogist, 
the  missionaiy  Wilson,^  who  describes  these  ^d^eoerate  branches" 
— a  sort  of  negro-gypsies — wi&  greal  unotMo  and  piecidoiu 

But  we  possess  still  later  infonnation^  and  from  a  daring  and 
reliable  naturalist,  M.  DuoHAiLLU,-^e8ervedly  lauded  in  Dr.  Meigs's 
chapter  [tupro,  p.  324,  note  243}  I  was  present  at  that  meeting  of 
our  Acadei^y,  and  fortunate  enough  to  liear  Mr.  Cassia  read  Du- 
chaillu's  long  and  very  matt»vof»&ot  repoti.  An  interesting  discns- 
sion  then  arose,  opened  h^  some  eritieal  OMaaMnts  of  Mr.  Parker 
Poulke,  among  the  members  present;  wlMnoe  two  &cts  were  elicited : 
1st,  that,  near  Cape  Lopes,  Dndkailfasi  Ind  sh(^  both  G-criHa  and 
Chimpanzee^  the  sldns,  &C.,  of  whieh  are  on  their  way  to  the  Aca- 
demy ;  and,  2d,  that  he  had  just  visited'(hi8  letter  bears  date  Oct, 
1856),  up  the  Muni  river,  neith  of  tibe  'Gaboon,  two  extraofdisaiy 
negro-tribes,  viz*,  the  I^emem  (whom  Wilsoa  calls  the  ^Pangwee'**^ 
different  from  the  M'pongwee)  «nd  the  OsieSo,  whose  habitats  are 
divided  by  that  stream.  As  Mr.  Foulke  observed,  they  are  the  first 
historical  instance  of  eawnXbciUm  elevated  into  marketing  traffic; 
for  the  Pattern  do  not  eat  their  own  dead,  but  exchange  them,  across 
this  river,  for  the  carcases  of  the  (MeboJ  M.  Duchaillu  quietly 
observes  that  he  could  n't  eat  meat  in  that  country. 


^  fjjw  efMankmdy  p. 

^  Anon^mom^  ««l&tlmogrAphio  Vi«w  of  Wcttem  Afties,"  s  psmphlet  of  84  ptfei^  JIow 
York,  1856;  p.  28.  Tt  is  from  Dr.  Mdgs'B  chapter  (8ii^r%  p.  826)  tfuit  I  lasm  the  smm 
cff  tliis  clerer  writer;  who  intdrertenttjr  quotes,  as  if  1m  had  tomaii,  ia  the  ezeeDent  inb^s 
of  ytt.  W.  B.  RoDOsoii,  wbst  he  oan  And  aowhera  else  tkea  in  n^  Ms  Jjffiytfasi^  aadls 
oar  Typet  of  Mankmi. 
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Now,  whilst  these  lowest  tribes  of  negro  man-eat^re  dwell  in  the 
same  zoological  province  as  the  black  QaritUu  and  Chimpanzees,  is  it, 
[  would  ask,  through  fortuitous  accident  that,  where  tt^e  red  orangs 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  roam  the  jungle,  there  should  exist 
a  cannibalism  almost  parallel,  although  not  mercantile, — as  shown 
in  the  reddish  B'haUoMy  &c.,  who,  some  years  ago,  devoured  two 
English  missionaries,  amongst  other  instances  7 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  voyagers  observe,  can- 
nibalism in  Polynesia,  and  also  in  New  Zealand,^  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  have  been  an  instinctive  craving  among  Maori  nations,  as 
to  have  gradually  grown  into  a  habit  of  luxurious  feeding  among 
nautical  wanderers  who,  in  their  vicissitudes  of  navigation,  fiom 
island  to  island,  were  often  compelled  to  eat  each  other.^ 

It  is  time  to  arrest  the  course  of  these  remarks;  the  object  of 
which  chiefly  is,  to  eliminate  finom  further  discussion  some  objections 
that  the  unavoidable  brevity  of  the  ensuing  sections  wiU  compel  me 
to  pass  by  unnoticed.  Confined  within  some  200  pages,  my  contri- 
bution to  the  present  volume  must  &11  very  fieur  short  of  the  materials 
ooUocted  for  its  elaboration.  I  apprehend,  nevertheless,  that  readera 
of  Uie  preceding  commentary  are  now  prepared  for  the  assertion 
that  a  current  phrase,  ^^the  unity  of  the  human  tpediet,"  if  it 
any  real  meaning,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the 
t)Ui>stion  of  mankind's  lineal  derivation  from  a  nnffle  pair;  or  as  to 
ita  counter  theory,  the  plurali^  of  origin  from  many  pairs,  sHiiate 
in  ditforent  geographical  centres,  and  possibly  formed  at  dififerent 
o|HV))\as  of  creation  or  of  evolution.  Chronology  we  have  found  to 
bo  a  ^^bn^ken  reed'*  for  any  event  anterior,  say,  to  the  15th  century 
%  K\  I  90  that  there  exists  no  positive  limit,  determinable  by  cipliera, 
to  human  antiquity  upon  earth,  save  such  as  palseontology — a  science 
i>on\n\t»nced  by  Lister  in  England,  Blumenbaoh  in  Germany,  and 
t\^uuUHl  on  true  prindplee  by  Cuvier  in  France — may  in  the  fiitnre 
dl^H>vtMr«    To  talk  of  jfMn;  or  hundreds  of  them,  in  liie  actual  state 


^  «MVi  ulNMMMUt  c^wKs!** — fts  ^  ftllMt  Caktaixs  Latiacb  (  Ft 
IMmK  *<^*  ^  <•  w^wo*  *•  -JWirdt.-  ISW-l,  Pteia.  af%  text.  18S&.  IV. 

V^lKfiniMi.    TV  tMit  fgts  y^  •■  latiat  idta.  toa>>  qf  tfc» 
H   If  Ct  '^  Ui^tiMMM^'*  UMfcJW%>  9t«<  l^Bl.  f.  l$V     H«  <«MinK  aibir  LAnACs  «« 
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of  this  science,  is  simply  absurd, — ^a  mere  illustration  of  what  Greg** 
properly  stigmatizes  as  ^'the  humiliating  subterfuges  resorted  to, 
by  men  of  science,  to  show  that  their  discoveries  are  not  at  variance 
with  any  text  of  Scripture."  Other  conclusions  the  reader  will  draw 
for  himself. 

On  the  majority  of  these  problems  my  own  opinions  assumed 
definite  shape  between  1845  and  1850;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  custo- 
mary for  authors  to  utter,  at  some  time  or  other,  their  individual 
"profession  of  faith,"  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  recall,  as  mine, 
some  passages  of  the  third  lecture  on  "Egyptian  Archseology,"  de- 
livered*^ in  my  last  course  at  this  city,  more  than  six  years  ago. 
They  have  since  remained  inedited;  and  the  only  value  I  attach  to 
them  accrues  from  the  circumstance  that,  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  honored  friend  the  late  Samuel  George  Morton,  they  have 
become  to  me  a  memento  of  past  interchanges  of  thought  with  one 
of  the  noblest  of  men. 

"  Creative  Power  has  veiled,  equally,  trorsi  human  ken  the  origin 
"  of  man  and  his  end.  If  any  argument  were  required  to  impress 
"upon  my  mind  the  beneficenee  of  the  Creator  towards  his  crea- 
"  tures** — any  fact,  that  in  the  brain  of  a  human  being  of  cultivated 
"  intelligence,  and  which,  whispered  to  each  of  us  in  ti^e  '  still,  small 
"  voice '  of  conscience,  proves  the  goodness  of  Deity,  not  merely  to 
"mankind,  but  to  all  animate  substances  created  by  his  will,  —  it  is, 
"  that,  like  every  other  animal,  Man  knows  not  the  hour  of  his  birth 
"  or  of  his  death ;  can  discover,  by  no  process  of  retrospective  ratio- 
"  cination,  the  moment  when  he  entered  this  life ;  nor  ascertain,  by 
"  anticipation,  the  precise  instant  when  he  is  to  depart  from  it. 

"  An  example  will  illustrate  my  meaning : 

"  Leaving  aside,  in  this  question,  those  traditionary  legends  of  our 
"respective  infancies,  which,  in  themselves,  may  be  true — although 
"received,  as  inevitably  they  must  be,  on  the  "ipse  dixit"  of  others, 
"to  us  these  accounts  of  the  cradle  and  nursery  are  not  certain^'^ — 
"  each  individual's  memory  can  cany  his  personal  history  back  to  tiie 

«■  Creed  of  Chrittendom,  pp.  2,  45-61. 

«>^  Philadelphiii,  Chinese  MuBeiim,  6th  January,  1861 :— **  North  American  and  Gaiette," 
Jan.  7. 

<*  Beyond  all  works,  that  of  my  Tenerable  friend,  M.  Hbboulb  Stsaus-Dtookhbim 
{Thioiogu  de  la  Nature^  Paris,  &  toIs.  Sto,  1852)  eontains  the  ablest  demonstration  of  Grea- 
tire  wisdom  and  benoTolence  through  the  science  of  comparadTe  physiology,  in  which  the 
author  of  "  Anatomic  descrtptiTe  and  comparatiTC  dii  Ghat,"  is  known  by  naturalists  to  be 
an  nnsorpassed  adept 

<•  Vioo,  Scwuta  Nuova  (translated  by  "TAntear  de  I'Essai  snr  la  formation  dn  Dogme 
GathoUqae,"  Paris,  12mo,  1844;  pp.  41-4)  — Axioms  IX-XVI;  on  the  distinction  between 
the  <*  tme,"  and  the  *<  certain." 


u 
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'^  period  when  logical  indnctiotis,  fiom  ftcte  nqvired  by  himself  in 
*^  matoritv,  can  detennine  tiiat  he  miut  have  been  about  four  or  five 
*^  years  old.  Some  persons*  memories  can  recede  fiuther,  and  reod- 
**  lect  events  coetaneons  with  ^eir  second  year  of  infistnc^.  Beyond 
^^  that,  all  is  Nank  to  personal  reminiscence.  Now,  it  is  from  liiis 
<<  fihct--a  commonplace  one,  if  yon  please — that  CSteative  benevolence 
<^  resiles  as  a  sequence :  becaase,  hnman  science  might  possibly  altain 
^^  to  such  perfection  (argning  her  ftatnre  trinrnj^  from  her  present 
conquests  over  the  past),  that,  conld  an  individnal  deteimine  the 
precise  instant  when  his  body  had  been  <paickened  by  the  sparit  of 
life,  he  might,  as  a  chance-like  possibility,  be  able  to  deduce  fttMtn 
^^  it  also,  beforehand,  the  moment  of  his  decease.  Mope  of  lifi»  in  tins 
^  worid,  beyond  snch  given  pcnnt^  being  ther^y  eztingoidied  in  his 
^breast,  every  stimulus  to  «xeition,  moral  or  intellectual,  would 
^vanish  with  it;  and  eudi  man  would  rapidly  mnk,  Ihrough  mere 
^<  physical  indulgences,  to  the  level  of  the  brats.  That  misshapM 
^precursor  of  astronomical  science,  iljCr^fe^y,— which,  originating 
^  at  least  2500  years  ago^  in  Ghaldaic  Magiankon,  sat,  for  centuries, 
<<  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  torpid  intelligence  of  our  own  ^  middle 
<^  ages'  —  really  dared,  with  Promethean  boldness,  to  cast  man's 
<^  horoscope,  and  to  determine  the  instants  of  his  nativity  and  death, 
**  Arough  deceptive  manipulations  of  an  astrolabe :  but  this  hoaty 
^^  imposture,  with  its  Egyptian  sist^,  AleAewfy^  «nd  their  cousin 
*^  Fohcmof  ton,  deludes  now-a-days  no  educated  and  sane  mind.^ 

^  Why  do  I  weary  your  intelligence  with  sudi  trainttsT  Simply, 
^  in<yrder  to  posite  before  it  one  syllogistic  deduction,  as  an  inoontro- 
"  vertible  point  of  departure  in  strictiy-arch«ological  inquiries  imto 
<<  human  or^net,  viz :  that,  inasmuch  as  the  beneficent  Creator  has 
^  shrouded,  from  each  individual  man,  knowledge  of  his  personal 
<*  beffinning  and  his  a^  ;  and,  as  all  Nations  are  but  aggr^ations  of 
^<  individuals,  it  is,  erg^^  absolutely  impossible  to  fix,  chroBological)y 
^"^  speaking,  the  eras  at  which  primeval  Nations,  whose  existence  is 
**  antecedent  to  the  hummn  are  tf  wriHt^^  severally  were  bom. 

** Geology,  ofifepring  of  the  XlXth  century,  can  define  on  the 
**roc^  calendar  of  the  earth's  revolutions,  Ae  particular  sfrolMm 
^^  when  humanity  wom  not :  but,  the  intervals  of  solar  time  existiii^ 
^^  between  such  stratificadon  and  our  erroneous  year^  Anno  D^wmni 

jEWDi^tfM,  Mmn,  1856 — shows  liow  iht  tjftvm  wms  d«Telop«d  in  Z>imotk  times. 

«n  •*  The  soienee  of  the  Anupktt  wms  so  eminentty  at«ard,  that  Cmto,  the  CoiMr,  wsed 
to  8SJ  he  wondered  how  one  Aniq>ex  ooold  look  at  mnother  withont  lan^^ihif  oat:**  — 
IfcCuixoa,  /flv«r(i«l  SspmHam  ^  tk$  JBmimm  mmT  2>oc«HMi  ^  Am  CftrMtm  JM^Mt, 
Baltimore,  Sro,  18S6;  p.  65. 

«  T^pet  i^MmMu^  pp.  666-7;  and  «9>r«,  p.  479. 
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1851,  cannot  be  ex{>Fese6d  by  arithmetic;  is  attainable  dirougfa  no 
^  known  rule  of  geometry ;  and,  to  the  time-measurer^  preeentB  no 
^'element  beyond  incalcalable  and  incomprehensible  cycles  of  gloom 
^  — the  depths  of  which,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  his  plummet  can- 
'^  not  fathom. 

^'  What  ultimate  goal  remains,  then,  for  our  aspirations  in  pursuit 
^^  of  knowledge  about  ^  the  be^nning  of  all  things,'  when  the  initial 
'^  point — modem,  in  eoiitnst  with  inveitebrata,  or  more  inform  ves- 
^'tiges  of  Nature's  incipient  handicrsft,  discerned  in  the  ^old  red 
^sandstone* — of  mankind's  first  appearance  on  this  planet  lies 
<<  beyond  the  reach  of  our  contemporaries'  solution ;  and,  according 
^'  to  my  view,  of  human  mental  capability,  past,  present,  or  to  come  ? 
^'What  can  the  Historian  hope  to  achieve  through  disinterment, 
^fiom  the  s^ulchre  of  by-gone  centuries,  of  sach  fisgments  of  hu- 
^^  manity's  in&ntine  life  as,  preserved  fortuitously  down  to  oar  time, 
-^  archeology  now  collects  for  his  examination  ? 

^^In  the  minds  of  many  ooUeagnes  in  Egyptology,  whose  philoso- 
-^phical  remits  it  becomes  my  province  to  lay  before  you;  if  we  will 
-^consent  to  figure  to  imagiaatioti'a  eye  the  aggregate  histories  of  the 
^^  earth's  nations  as  if  these  were  embodied  pictorially  into  ^ne  man 
^ — that  is,  were  we  to  persooiiy  humanity  in  general  by  one  indivi- 
dual in  particular, — the  world's  histoty,  like  the  lifetime  of  a  per- 
Bon,  willcla«ify  iteelf  nutondly  intolLeihing  like  the  foUo^ 
order :  presupposing  always  that  we  symbolize  our  idea  of  the  pend- 
ing XrXth  century,  by  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  fiast 
approaching  the  acme  of  phyncal,  xnental,  and  mofal,  perfection — 
say,  with  the  old  phyedcians,  that  we  take  him  at  his  '  grand  cli- 
maotaie  '^  of  five  times  seven  years,  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  age. 
'^  Inquiring  next  of  our  symbolic  man  his  individual  history,  we 
^  find  that,  without  effort,  his  memory  will  tabulate  backwards  the 
events  of  his  manhood,  twelvemonth  by  twelvemonth,  for  fourteen 
years,  to  his  traditionary  twenty-fiM;  birthday ;  when  he  attained 
legal  rights  among  his  fellows.  He  will  equally  well  narrate  the 
^  incidents  of  the  preceding  seven  years,  during  which  he  had  served 
^'  apprenticeship,  finidied  a  eoUegiate  education,  or  otherwise  deve- 
^  loped,  in  this  interval  of  adolesoeAce,  the  feculties  allotted  to  his 
^^ahare :  but  he  will  candidly  acknowledge  how  little  he  then  knew 
^^of  the  great  world  he  was  preparing  for,  And  how  completely  sub- 
^^  sequent  initiation  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  manly  libfe  had  altered 
^  the  preconceptions  of  his  noviciate.  Seven  years  still  ferther  back, 
^^  from  the  fourteenth  of  his  age,  his  recollections  will  carry  him ;  and 


u 


u 


¥umaam,  Lm§4mM  (fwfc  ay,  jmIb  lSi)a-XDC4S,  HMMtJ,  X.  pp.  2ki^i^ 
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schoolboy-days  are  vividly  stamped  upoD  the  leaflets  of  memory. 
Youth,  however,  merges  insensibly  into  childhood ;  bnt  beyond  hia 
seventh  year  even  the  child's  remembrance  feides  away  into  infancy. 
^'  Here  and  there  some  circumstance,  more  or  less  important  in  hJB 
awakening  history,  flashes  like  a  meteor,  or  flits  like  an  igni$  fatutUj 
across  his  mind.  Of  its  positive  occorrence  be  is  morally  sure ;  of 
its  date  in  relation  to  his  own  age  at  the  time,  onwards  perhaps 
from  his  third  birthday,  he  knows  nothing;  except  what  he  may 
attain  throtigh  inductive  reasoning  guided  by  the  reports  of  others 
— ^his  own  self-accredited  reminiscence  of  the  event  being  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  but  the  reflex  of  what  may  have  been  told  him, 
in  after  life,  by  witnesses  or  logopoeists.^  His  cradle-honro  ante- 
date his  awn  memory :  their  incidents  he  has  gathered  from  domes- 
tic traditions,  or  infers  them  by  later  observation  of  nursery-eco- 
nomy with  other  babies.  Ask  him  now — *  When  were  you  bom?' 
Our  man  knotos  not.  He  accepts  his  first  birthday  upon  fidth,  ^the 
evidence  of  things  unseen  ;*^  its  epoch  he  receives  upon  hearsay. 
The  accounts  he  has  heard  of  his  in&ntile  life,  from  nativity  to  his 
second  or  third  year,  may  be  true  enough ;  but,  to  himself  lliey  are 
anything  rather  than  certainties. 

^^Now,  ^  the  life  of  nations  is  long,  and  their  traditions  are  liable 
to  alteration ;  but  that  which  memory  is  to  individual  man,  huitary 
is  to  mankind  in  general.***  Viewing  our  Cosmic  man,  then,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  history  of  all  humanity ;  and  sweeping  our  tele- 
scopes over  the  world's  monumental  and  documentaiy  chronicles 
extant  at  this  day;  at  what  age  of  humanity's  life  do  the  petro- 
glyphs  of  the  oldest  historical  nation,  the  Egyptians^  first  present 
themselves  to  the  archaeologist? — that  is,  was  the  earliest  known 
civilization  of  the  ITile's  denizens,  as  now  attested  by  the  most 
ancient  stone-records  at  Memphis,  in&ntile,  puerile,  adolescent,  or 
adult?  At  which  of  the  five  stages  of  seven  years,  mystically 
assumed  by  the  old  philosophers  to  be  preliminaries  of  their  ^  great 
climacteric,'  do  we  encounter  the  first  Egyptian^  at  the  Hid  Mem- 
phite  dynasty,  taken  with  Lepsius  about  the  35th  century  b.o., 
or  some  6300  years  backward  fix>m  our  present  hour  ? 
"  You  will  find,  after  examination  of  the  plates*^  before  you,  which 

«M  Maubt,  Ugmdit  Pietuet  du  Moyen-Jge,  Paris,  8to.,  1848;  pp.  289,  252-8,  261-77. 

<*  **  A  conviction  of  things  unseen ;"  Paul,  EpiatU  to  tht  Htbrtwi,  xi.  1 : — Sharpi's  N'em 
Te$tamenf,  p.  406. 

*^  Dr  BROTONifK,  FiliaHont  et  MigrationM  dn  PeupUg, 

^  Lkpsivs,  DenkmSUr  out  JEgypten^  Abth,  I,  B.  1-40 ;  or  thereabouts,  which,  with  other 
tableaux,  were  suspended  in  fVont  of  the  audience.  Of.,  also,  some  deductions  fW>m  their 
8t!]dy,  deTcloped  in  the  same  lecture,  in  J^fpet  of  Mankind,  pp.  412-4:  and  add  now  endleaa 
confirmations  resulting  through  Makiktti*8  later  discoTeries  (supra,  p.  48^-94). 
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'^  are  authentic  copies  of  the  oldest  sculptures  of  man  now  known 
"  upon  earth,  that  neither  infancy  nor  childhood  is  represented  by 
^^  these  most  ancient  of  records,  hardly  even  adolescence ;  but  that  the 
^^  first  Egyptian  beheld  on  these  archaic  hieroglyphs,  leaps  at  a  bound 
"  from  out  of  the  night  of  unnumbered  generations  antecedent  to  his 
"day,  a  full-grown,  if  a  young,  man — endowed  with  a  civilization 
"  already  so  advanced  5300  years  ago,  that  it  requires  an  eye  most 
"  experienced  in  Nilotic  art  to  detect  differences  of  style  between 
**  these  primordial  sculptures  of  the  md,  IVth,  and  Vth  dynasties, 
"  and  those  of  the  more  florid  Diospolitan,  or  Augustan,  period  of 
"  the  XVnth  and  XVIEEth  dynasties,  carved  twenty  centuries  later, 
"  and  during  Mosaic  times  in  Egypt !" 

Such  a  practised  eye  is  the  gift  of  our  erudite  collaborator  M. 
Pulszky ;  and  to  his  paper  {antey  Chapter  11),  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  for  accurate  details ;  closing,  for  myself,  frirther  definitions  of 
chronology  with  the  philosophical  comment  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel :  ** 

"  Time  has  conveyed  to  us  many  kinds  of  chronology :  it  is  the 
business  of  historical  criticism  to  distinguish  between  them  and  to 
estimate  their  value.  The  astronomical  chronology  changes  purely 
theoretic  cycles  into  historical  periods ;  the  mythical  makes  its  way 
supported  by  obscure  genealogical  tables ;  the  hjrpothetic  is  an  inven- 
tion of  either  ancient  or  modem  chronographers ;  and,  lastly,  the 
documentary  rests  upon  the  parallel  uninterrupted  demarcation  of 
events,  according  to  a  settled  reckoning  of  years.  The  last  alone 
deserves  to  be  eaUed  ^chronology*  in  the  strictest  sense;  it  be^ns,  however, 
much  later  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Had  this  been  duly  consi- 
dered, we  might  have  dispensed  with  many  an  air-built  system." 

Egypt,  oldest  of  historical  lands,  representing,  therefore,  but  the 
"  middle  ages"  of  mankind's  development  upon  earth,  typified  by  our 
cosmic  man,  arrived  at  one-third  of  the  "three-score  and  ten  years,'* 
imagined  by  Hebrew  writers  to  be  the  average  of  post-Mosaic** 
human  longevity,  it  follows  that,  at  the  md  dynasty,  say  5300  years 
ago,  the  Egyptians  at  least,  among,  very  likely,  other  oriental  nations 
whose  annals  are  lost,  had  long  before  passed  through  their  periods 
of  adolescence^  childhood,  and  infancy.  If  we  reflect  that,  since  the 
foil  of  Grecian  culture — itself  built  upon  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
perience acquired  by  preceding  Eastern  nationalities  already,  during 
the  palmy  day  of  Hellas,  in  their  superannuation  or  decrepitude  — 
it  has  required  some  2000  years  of  knowledge  accumulated  upon 
knowledge,  of  inventions  heaped  upon  discoveries,  for  our  civiliza- 

^  DarHeUung  der  JBgyptitthm  MytMogU  •  •  •  und  Chranologii  (Pridiard's)  Vbmde, 
Bonn,  1887 ;  pp.  zliT-4. 
M  l^pa  o/Mankmd,  pp.  706-12. 
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tion  to  reach  the  noon  of  this  XlXth  centur j ;  what  longer  extent 
of  time  must,  I  ask^  be  allowed  for  the  Egyptians  to  have  attained  to 
that  8o«;ial  development  attested  hy  the  kinglj  pyramids,  {urincely  and 
aristocratic  tombs  of  the  IVth  Memphite  dynasty,^  when, — unlike 
ourselves,  who  have  improved  the  patrimony,  by  them,  their  eontem- 
porariea,  and  saocessors,  bequeatiiied  to  us — ^they  seem  to  have  begun 
life  without  precedents:  and,  consequently,  having  had  to  grope 
through  their  anterior  stages  of  4ulolueeneey  childhood,  and  mfaneyj 
before  reaching  the  manhood  of  their  first  monumental  recognition 
by  us,  must  have  found  each  civilizing  acquirement  the  mcnre  arduous, 
exactly  in  the  ratio  as,  retroceding  in  antiquity,  their  national  life 
approximated  to  its  nursery. 

Yet  the  Egyptians  dwelt  upon  purely  alluvial  land,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  rockf  deserts ;  and  the  river  itself  betokens,  at  every 
period  of  its  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  ever-tranquil  operation 
of  the  same  laws  that  constitute  its  organism  at  the  present  day. 

^  Linked,  through  its  perennial  rise  at  the  summer  solstice,  with 
the  astronomical  revolutions  of  the  divine  Orb  of  day  at  the  acme  of 
his  ardent  power,  and  most  glorious  effulgence, — marked,  in  the 
sky's  ceralean  blue,  dnring  the  period  of  its  increase,  by  the  heliacal 
ascent  of  Siriu^, — each  monthly  phenomenon  of  the  deified  river  was 
consecrated  by  sempiternal  correspondencies  in  the  heavens ;  at  the 
same  time  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  devout  Egyptian,  Hapimoou,  the 
nunur&M  water $y  <' Father  oi  the  Gkxls  in  Senem,"^^  appeared  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  divinities,  in  his  capacity  of  progenitor  of  the 
celestial  Amuny  himself  ^  a  great  God,  king  of  tiie  Oods  ;^'  who, 
through  a  mythical  association  with  N&ufj  was  the  ^^  Father  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Gods,  period  of  periods  of  years."  In  fact,  as  the 
benign  inundations  of  the  river  necessarily  preceded,  in  point  of 
date,  the  formation  of  the  aUuvium,  the  Nilb  seemed,  to  the  first 
human  wanderers  on  its  sedgy  banks,  to  be  the  physical  parent  of  all 
things  good  and  beneficent 

<' Exalted,  in  the  sacred  papyrus  Book  of  the  Deadj  to  the  heavenly 
abodes  of  Elysian  beatitude,  the  Oeleotiai  Nils  was  supposed  to  re- 
generate, by  lustration,  the  souls  of  the  departed  Egyptians,  and  to 
fertilize,  by  irrigation,  the  gardens  of  happiness  tilled  by  their  im- 
mortal spirits,  in  Aminthi;  during  the  same  time  that,  on  earth,  the 
Terreetrial  Nils,  by  its  depositions  of  alluvion  created,  while  its 
waters  inundated,  a  country  so  famed  among  Eastern  Nations  for  its 
boundless  fecundity,  as  to  be  compared  (in  Gen.  xiii,  10,)  to  the 

«M  It  is  taken  for  gnuited  that  Lannrs's  IhtdtmUtr,  th«  obIj  eompendinm  of  doooments 
eoetaneons  with  these  primitiTe  times,  is  known,  at  least,  to  the  doubting  oritio. 
^  BnoH,  OaUery  of  Antiquitmy  part  II,  pp.  26,  10,  2;  and  PI.  XIIL 
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"  Garden  of  I^HOaaH,  like  the  land  of  Mitzraim:" — **  that  is,  tho 
two  Muss'r-Sj  the  two  Egypt%y  upper  and  lower;  or  else,  MitzriteSy  the 
Egyptians;  over  which  the  androgynous  Hapimoou  crowned  with 
the  Lotus  and  Paptfrus  tiaras,  in  his  duplex  character  of  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  Nilbs,  annually  spread  out  the  prolific  mould  and 
the  nourishing  liquid,  through  which  he  was  at  once  the  Oreatar  and 
the  Nur9e  of  Egypt 

^^  Thus,  renowned  from  immeniaria)  ages  as  the  gift  of  the  Niu, 
Egypt  issues  from  the  womb  of  primoordial  time  armed  cap«a-pie,  like 
Minerva,  with  a  civilizatioiei  alreac^  p<^eoted  at  the  very  earUest 
epoch  of  her  histoo^,  kiir^t^ked  on  the  monuments  of  the  IIEd  and 
rVth  dynasties,  prior  to  the  85th  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
But,  the  River  itself, — origin,  vital  principle,  and  motive  cause  of 
that  wondrous  civilization,  has  flowed  on  unceasingly  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyramids;  its  Sources  a  marvel,  an  enigma,  an  un&thomable 
mystery,  to  above  one-hundred-and-sixty  consecutive  human  genera- 
tions, which  have  Mived,  moved,  and  had  a  being'  since  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  Memphis  were  first  quarried  into  tombs/ '^ 

Hence  it  is  legitimately  to  be  inferred,  that  those  geologica.1  oata- 
ely»ms  and  volcanic  dislocations  which,  in  Europe,  filled  caverns 
and  ossuaries  with  bones  of  extinct  genera  mingled  with  those  of 
man,  and  rolled  silex-implements  of  human  industry  into  French 
diluvial  drift  (supra),  occurred  at  an  age  anterior  to  the  settled  quiet* 
ness  of  Nilotic  economy ;  because,  a  few  decades  of  feet,  caused  by 
such  convulsions,  added  to  the  historical  level  of  Mediterranean 
waters,  would  have  left  abundant  marks  around  the  Memphite  pyra^ 
mids ;  whereas,  nothing  of  the  Idnd  ia  to  be  seen  there,  or  elsewhere, 
throughout  monumental  Egypt.^ 

It  becomes,  therefore,  next  to  positive,  as  a  corollary  to  the  pre- 
ceding chain  of  fkcts,  that  man^s  presence,  also  (judging  from  the 
rudeness  of  his  silex^^urts)  then  in  his  childhood's  phase,  must,  in 
Europe,  antedate  even  human  infknoy  on  the  Nile's  alluvium.  What 
vistas  of  antiquity !  Arch»ology,  having  herein  sufficiently  blown 
away  the  historical  fogs  and  scud  that,  in  nautical  phrase,  obstructed 
his  vision,  now  pheerfuUy  reaigna  a  olean  spyglass  into  the  hands  of 
the  palfloontolo^st. 


t^m^r^^mm^^^mmu^^^^i^mm^im^^mmm^^-^'^^immi^^^m^m^^^^^m^^^^^^f^mmtu* 


^  Nash,  <*  On  th«  origin  aod  derlTatioi^  of  Um  ttirn  (7<9>/»  and  the  nam$  of  Sgypt  ;** 
BvRVB*8  Etknohgieal  Jowmal^  April,  1849;  p|^  490-496  :^7Vp«t  of  MankM,  pp.  49a^ 
««*  Gliddoh,  ffamdbook  t»  thi  Hik,  Londoii,  8tq»  Madden,  1S49:  pp,  84-& 
«M  See  Lkpsiqb,  ChnmohfU^  I,  p.  24-*  how  Herodotus  and  Plato  ugr  the  SgrpUana  htd 
n«T«r  heard  of  the  Hebrew /oo^ 
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PART    V. 

**  Adam^  ante  mortem  ^fut^  eonvocofHt  omnaJUiot  iuoi,  gyi  erani  m  ntimtro  XV 

miUa  virorum  abtgue  muUeribut" 

(TiU  Ad*  *t  iTt^  AWMT^  A.  D.  1460).««* 

According  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Texts,^  Adam  was 
only  180  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  his  third  son ;  according  to 
the  Septuagint  Version,  and  to  Josephus,  his  age  was  then  280.*^ 
In  either  case,  the  precise  year  is  fixed  by  Archbishop  Usher  at  B.  c. 
8874.^     "And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were 

*o  Philomhkbtb,  p.  87. 

^  Bkv.  E.  B.  Elliott,  A.  M.,  fforof  ApocalyptvM,  London,  Sto,  1846;  IV,  p.  264: — Hat- 
wood's  Von  Bohlkn,  Introduction  to  Oenetit,  II,  pp.  97-9. 

^^  Kmp  Jamei*9  vertion,  Oenetitj  Y,  8,  4,  6. 

^  We  hare  seen  (supra,  note  268)  that  Tabal-Cain  is  the  Ood-Vuleanf  and  now  in  Beth 
it  is  easy  to  recognize,  through  Josephus  {Antiq,  Jud.,  I,  2,  &c.),  and  the  dialectic  mutation 
of  S  into  T  atpiratedy  the  Ood  TeT  of  the  Egyptians,  **  author  of  letters'*  (Bumskw,  Egypt* 
Place,  I,  pp.  898-5),  otherwise  Tautiu,  or  Thoth;  not  to  be  any  longer  confounded,  as  he 
has  been  by  some,  with  SET  or  Typhon.  See  the  argument  of  Altrbd  Maitrt  (**  Personage 
de  la  Mort,"  Rwue  ArehSologique,  15  Aont,  184 7,  pp.  825-6).  It  had  been  formerly  indicated 
( Tjfpet  of  Mankind,  p.  562)  that  the  mother  of  Seth,  before  she  was  named  Etc  (i.  e.  **  KAiUaH, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  liying,"  KAala;  Oen.  Ill,  20)  had  been  called  AiSAaH, 
I8E,  or  /m,  who  was  famed  as  **  the  uniTcrsal  mother."  It  has  been  likewise  shown  pre- 
Tiously  (Typu  of  Mankind,  p.  544),  why  the  patriarch  Ehos  is  only  the  **God  of  the  Tulgar." 

If  etymologies  are  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  explanation  of  primitiTe  myths,  the  aboTC  fonr 
examples  of  Vulcan,  Thoth,  Itit,  and  Enot,  now  identified  among  the  antediluTian  progenitora 
of  mankind,  will  be  found  more  susceptible  of  historic  and  paleographical  justification  than 
the  learned  Mr.  Osbum's  unique  discoTeries  (Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  London,  1854, 
I,  pp.  289-40,  245,  889-44)  of  Adam,  Noah,  Ham,  and  Mizraim,  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ! 

Not  merely  (p.  222)  are  "Scripture  Patriarchs  identified  with  Egyptian  Deities,"  but,  in 
his  ingenious  and  pious  book,  the  Tery  **  names  of  Goddesses  recorded  upon  the  monuments," 
are  declared  to  be  *'  those  of  the  wivet  of  the  patriarchs ;"  although  this  excellent  critio 
allows  that  **  they  are  not  preserred  in  the  Bible." 

To  the  same  class,  engendered  by  a  similar  monomania  for  '*  confirmations,"  in  defiance 
of  reason  and  historical  truth,  belong^  the  alleged  discoTery  of  the  name  and  exploits  of 
Moeet  in  contemporaneous  hieratic  scrolls  (Bkt.  D.  J.  Hkath,  M.  A.,  The  Ezodut  Papyri^ 
London,  1855),— as  if  the  English  translation  itself,  utterly  foreign  to  ancient  or  modem 
Egyptian  ideas,  did  not  sufficiently  betray  an  Englishman's  imposition  during  the  present 
century!  As  for  the  Bkt.  C.  Forstkr's  last  {A  Harmony  of  Primceval  Alphabett),  wherein 
there  is  not  a  single  hieroglyphic  drawn  with  cTen  childish  correctness,  nor  a  solitary  pho- 
netic Talue  exact,  they  fall  (together  with  his  Himyaritie,  Sinaic,  and  Assyrian  interpretations, 
&c.)  into  a  simpler  category,  —  that  of  downright  imposture.  The  self-deceptions,  or  per- 
haps **  canards,"  of  M.  Barrois  (Daetylogie  et  Language  Primitif  restitute  d'aprh  les  Monas^ 
ments,  Paris,  4to,  1850),  hsTC  hoaxed  CTcn  His  Holiness  the  Pontiff  (Lecture  littirale  dee 
Hiiroglyphes  et  da  Cuniiformes,  Paris,  4to,  1858;  p.  86):  but  being  harmless  pasqninados 
of  a  gentleman  who  pays  liberally  for  the  publication  of  his  own  books,  as  well  as  for  anj 
cIcTer  cheat  (Pulszky's  paper,  supra^  note  17,  Chap.  II)  that  ^'Cheyaliers  dMndustrie"  may 
foist  upon  his  credulity,  they  really  become  sublime,  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
instances  of  fraud  or  hallucination  aboye  cited. 
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eight  hundred  [LXX,  700]  years ;  and  he  hegat  sons  and  daughters ; 
— and  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years;  and  he  died:"  lea\ring  a  rather  large  family,  if  we  credit  the 
biography,  above  cited,  that  his  children  numbered  15000  men  besides 
the  women.  From  what  sources  his  second  biographer  gathered  these 
statistics  does  not  appear,  any  more  than  whence  the  so-called  Mosaic 
compiler  obtained  the  other  Adamic  particulars  recorded  in  Genesis. 
The  earlier  biography,  assuming  Archbishop  Usher's  dates  to  be  in-* 
contestable,  must  have  been  written  (Deuter.  XX7CT,  9, 26,)  about  b. ©• 
1451;  or  some  1623  years  after  Adam's  decease, — an  event  which, 
taking  place  930  years  after  the  Creation,  ascertained  to  be  B.  o. 
4004,  occurred  in  b.  o.  8074.  The  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Adam  and 
Eve"  lived,  it  is  true,  in  a.  d.  1460,  or  4534  years  after  Adam's  death; 
but  any  one  who  believes  that  anecdotes  of  the  protopatriarch's  long 
life  could  have  been  preserved,  for  incorporation  into  the  Pentateuch, 
during  1623  years,  cannot  reasonably  deny  extension  of  the  same 
possibility  (1451+1460)  for  2911  years  longer.*^ 

We  need  not  be  astonished  either  at  tiie  number  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  children  during  800  years ;  because,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
Cardinal  Wiseman**^  and  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith*"  t^ach  how  physical 
causes  were  in  more  vehement  operation  before  the  "Flood"  than 
after;  on  the  other,  the  multiplication  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  during  the 
430,  or  400,  or  215,  years  of  their  sojourn,  when  post-diluvial  physical 
causes  were  precisely  the  same  as  at  present,  is  equally  formidable, 
and  possesses  equal  claims  upon  credence.  Jacob  and  his  family,  in 
number  70,*"  or  .75,  persons,  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  and  their 
descendants  issue  forth  "  about  600,000  men  on  foot,  without  the 
children,  and  a  mixed  multitude"*®— or  GouM-A5RaB,  Arab  levi/  or 
horde.  Commentators  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the  number  of  souls, 
from  1,800,000  to  3,000,000 ;  nor  is  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  itself 
at  all  settled;*^  but  the  latter  point  is  unimportant  to  my  present 
argument.     So  is  also  the  disproportionate  area  in  Eastern  lower 

In  making  these  assertions  upon  my  own  responsibility,  there  are  two  courses  left  open 
to  the  reader  who  cares  abont  yerification ;  1st,  to  inqoire  of  the  hierologists  in  charge  of 
the  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  or  Turin  Museums,  whether  they  do  not  support  these  repudia- 
tions ;  or  2d,  to  defray  the  printing  expenses  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  work  by  myself, 
although  I  think  **  le  jeu  ne  yaut  pas  la  chandelle.'* 

«M  I  am  merely  following,  with  a  little  more  minuteness,  the  orthodox  example  of  Db.  Hall, 
Anafytieal  Synopna,  London  ed.  of  Pioksriho's  Races,  1851,  p.  xxxr. 

^*  Connection  between  Sdenee  and  Revealed  Religion, 

*>  Relation  between  the  Holy  Seripturei  and  Oiologieal  Sdenee,  Sd.  ed.,  London,  12mo,  1848; 
pp.  185,  248,  301,  840. 

^^  Oenetitf  XLVI,  27 : — Cahkn,  La  Bible,  trad,  notiv.  I,  pp.  162-4,  notes. 

M  Exoduey  XII,  87,  Z^i—Op.  eit.,  II,  p.  50,  note  87. 

^  LiPSius,  Ckron.  der  JEgypter,  I,  pp.  815-17. 
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Egypt  where  this  vast  population  of  bondsmen  is  supposed  to  have 
dwelt.  Now,  simultaneously  with  the  Israelitish  bondage,  their 
Egyptian  masters  embraced  at  least  6,000,000  of  population ;  *"  the 
latter  were  the  oppressors ;  the  former  oppressed, — ^to  such  an  abject 
and  inconceivable  degree,  that  they  allowed  even  their  first-born  to 
be  butchered  without  armed  revolt,  Nevertheless,  they  "  multiplied 
exceedingly;"  in  consequence,  as  Father  Bjircher  states,**  of  the 
fecundative  properties  of  the  Nile.  A  simple  rule  of  three  will  test 
the  relative  ratio  of  increase. 

K  75  Jews,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  most 
atrocious  and  attenuating  despotism,  multiply  so  as  to  leave  Egypt 
in  number  (say  the  lowest  figure)  1,800,000  souls ;  what,  during  the 
same  period,  in  the  same  climate,  and  favored  by  their  comfortable 
position  as  slaveholders,  instead  of  being  slaves,  was  the  statistical 
augmentation  of  5,000,000  of  Egyptians  ? 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  appalled  at  the  Rabbinical  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  Adam's  children  by  the  "universal  mother." 
Whatever  the  numerical  amount  may  have  been,  their  antediluvian 
descendants  were  drowned  in  the  Flood.  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  with  their  wives,  in  all  but  eight  individuals,  being  the  only 
persons  who  landed — b.c.  2848 — from  the  Ark  upon  Mount  Ararat, 
to  become  the  second  progenitors  of  Mankind. 

From  these  four  couples,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  down 
to  the  middle  of  this  XlXth  century,  have  proceeded,  according  to 

(population  op  the  world.) 

Balbi TSOmilUons. 

Malte-Brun 800       " 

D'Halloy 750       « 

Reynolds's  Chart .\      852       " 

Ravenstein's  Chart 1,216       " 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  interior  topo- 
graphy of  at  least  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface,  whilst  we  abso- 
lutely know  little  or  nothing  about  myriads  of  human  beings  in- 
habiting such  portions,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Gustaf  Eombst's 
beautiful  sheets^  contain  all  attainable  information,  and  to  theee  I 

^^  Gliddon,  Otia  JSgyptiaea^  p.  78. 

«M  «« Unde  foeminoe  non  uno,  duobos,  aut  tribns  eontentn,  sed  sex,  septem  aat  oeto  fcBtna 
onioo  parta ;  quod  et  Hebrai  in  Exodom  oommentatores  memorant,  subinde  effimdebaDt. 
Nemini  igetur  minim  esse  debet,  filiomm  Israel  spatio  ducentomm  prope  annonim,  quo 
JBfcyptiim  inoolebant,  immensam  Aiisse  propagafionem  :'* — (Edipua  JSgypHaeut^  Rome,  foL, 
:ie52;  Tom.  I,  p.  52. 

^  **  Ethnology,  or  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Man,  traced  according  to  Raoe, 
Language,  Religion,  and  Form  of  GoTemmenf  * — reTised  and  extended  to  1854 ; — Jobbstov, 
Pkytkal  Ailat,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1866:  Pl.  81,  with  six  pages  of  description. 
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beg  leave  .to  refer  the  reader  for  collateral  statistics  bearing  upon  our 
«'  Ethnographic  Tableau."     • 

The  difficulties  experienced  for  many  years,  both  in  the  capacities 
of  lecturer  and  author,  to  popularize  some  branches  of  archceological 
and  ethnographic  discoveries,  had  convinced  me  of  the  inadequacy 
of  oral  or  written  explanations  compared  with  the  rapid  and  convin- 
cing manner  in  which  audiences,  or  readers,  appreciate  knowledge 
when  accompanied  by  pictorial  illustrations.  It  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  upon  undertaking,  in  1854,  to  collect  in  Europe  materials 
for  my  contribution  to  the  present  volume,  to  fiimish  an  Ethnological 
Mapy  through  which  the  differences  and  similarities,  the  divergencies 
and  gradations,  of  the  best-known  races  of  men  could  be  seized  by  the 
eye  at  a  glance.  Taught  also  by  travel,  comparison,  and  study,  that 
systems  and  classifications,  hitherto  advanced  unde;*  the  sanction  of 
eminent  names,  are  open  to  the  grave  objection  of  being  premature  in 
the  present  stage  of  knowledge,  most  of  them  having  been  conceived 
by  anticipation  of  the  facts,  my  purpose  was  to  avoid  them  all :  and 
neither  to  take  the  word  "  Caucasian"**  as  comprehending  number- 
less distinct  types  of  man,  stretched  out  geographically  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  the  Dekhan ;  nor  the  still  more  misapplicable  term  "  Tou- 
ranian,"**  through  which  a  modem  linguistic  school  agglomerates, 
into  one  unaccountable  mass,  the  1001  different  languages  that  happen 
to  be  neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-Germanic.  It  is  through  the  misuse 
of  well-defined  specific  appellatives,  and  their  transposition  into 
generic  senses,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  philological  "thimble-rig," 
which  strives  to  conceal  individual  ignorance, — ^when,  in  reality,  this 
ignorance  is  universal — ^that  the  "public  mind,"  uncritical  and  spell- 
bound by  authority,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  consoles  itself  with  the 
notion  that  the  "  unity  of  the  human  species"  is  demonstrated,  partly 
because  Cuvier  arbitrarily  grouped  all  humanity  mlo  three  grand 
classes,  Caucasian^  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian  ;^  and  partly  because 
the  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar.  Prof.  Max-Miiller,  chooses  to  divide 


^u  First  used  by  Blumenbaoh,  for  oonTenience'  sake,  in  oranioscopio  subdiTisioos. 

^  InTented  first  and  applied  to  ethnology  by  Prichard,  I  belieTe  (Retearehes) ;  it  is  time 
that  this  unlucky  term  should  be  brought  back  to  its  primitive  historical  meaning. 

^  Caucasiah,  from  Kauk-Atot,  means  only  the  "motm/om  of  the  Ati,"  or  **An  of  the 
tnountain;"  referring  to  a  special  nation  (As,  Os,  Ossetes)  on  the  Caucasian  range.  Mongol 
meant  '*  braye,  haughty,"  and  was  the  peculiar  honorific  title  of  the  golden  horde  of  Ginghis- 
khin.  Ethiopian,  from  Aithiop$,  signified  only  a  '*  sun-burnt  face,"  and,  in  Homeric  times, 
indicated  merely  all  nations  darker  than  Greeks ;  to  the  exclusion  of  negro  raoes>  at  that 
period  unknown  to  the  fur-skinned  Hellenes.  To  classify  Egyptians,  Draridians,  and 
Basques,  as  if  they  had  ever  been  one  fkmily,  instead  of  three  distinct  types,  under  the  name 
**  Caucasian,"  which  in  no  respect  suits  any  of  them ; — to  include  Lapps  and  Siamese  within 
the  designation  **  Mongolian,"  foreign  and  remote  alike  flrom  both ;  —  or  to  embrace  under 
the  appellation  of  "sun-burnt  faces"  (that  is,  only  tanned  or  swarthy)  Afrioan  Negroeii 
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languages  in  general  "  into  three  femilies,  which  have  bi^n  called 
the  Semiticy  the  Ariariy  and  the  Turanian.'**^ 

In  order  to  explain  the  grounds  of  objection,  one  must  digress 
for  a  fnoment  upon  these  three  terms.    With  the  reservations  of 
BenaUy^  and  as  the  synonym  of  Syro-Arallnan  in  its  application  to 
languages  alone,  the  name  "  Semitic"  is  probably  the  best  discover- 
able ;  but,  when  applied  physiologically*®  to  pure  Nigritian  families 
on  the  Mozambique  no  less  than  on  the  Guinea  coasts,  its  adoption 
is  delusive,  because  it  extends  the  area  of  true  Shemite  amalgama- 
tions with  African  tribes  far  beyond  legitimate  induction ;   and 
suggests  intermixture  as  the  cause  of  really -insignificant  iacial 
resemblances  between  some  races  of  negroes  and  the  Arabians, 
without  taking  incompatibilities  of  color,  form,  hair,  and  endless 
dissimilar  &cts,  into  account.    The  law  of  gradation  sufficiently 
explains  these  very  questionable  analogies,^  upon  which   mono- 
genists  alone  lay  stress, — more  frequently  from  sentiment  than  from 
evidence. 

With  the  word  "  Arian,"  as  employed  by  Prof.  Max-Muller,  it 
would  ill-become  me  to  dissent  when  selected  by  so  great  a  master 
in  Sanscritic  lore.  On  the  contrary,  science  is  unanimous  in  its 
adoption,  which  his  learned  note*"  amply  justifies ;  but  it  is  with 
the  wide  extension  given  to  "Turanian"  that  my  quarrel  lies.  What 
is  its  ori^n  ?    What  its  meaning  ?    What  its  antiquity  ? 

In  the  trilinguar  inscriptions  of  the  (a.d.  228-636)  Sassanian 
dynasty,**  the  Persian  monarchs  assume  in  Greek  the  titles  "  Kings 
Apiav6jv  xai  Avopjavwv"  —  i.e.,  of  Iranians  and  non- Iranians ;  equivalent 

Oceanic  Papnas,  and  American  Indians, — such  nomenclature  leads  to  nothing  but  mystifica- 
tion in  the  study  of  Man.  I  might  likewise  note  the  yagueness  of  Nej^ro,  Papuan  and  Indian, 
in  ethnog^phy. 

«n  Languagei  of  tht  Seat  of  War,  1855,  p.  28,  86-95:— and  in  Bunsen's  Outlmety  1854,  I, 
pp.  288, 842-486.  In  the  former  work,  oar  erudite  linguist  actually  speaks  of  the  **  descend- 
ants of  Tur  (p.  87)" !  In  the  latter,  the  biblico-Eur^anic  harmonizings  of  Aboo  M-Ghikzee 
about  **  Tur  and  Jnpheth"  are  accepted  as  historical  I     Compare  Type*  of  Mankind,  p.  476. 

^^  Langue  Semitiquet,  1855,  p.  2. 

*"  NoBRis,  in  Priehard'i  Nat.  Hist.,  1855,  pp.  420-7.  Serres,  Racu  nkgres  d$  VAfriqut 
Orientate,  Comptet  Rendue  de  VAcad.  dee  Scieneet,  XXX,  June,  1850,  pp.  7-8,  18.  I  hare 
teen  some  of  M.  de  Frobcrvillo's  cast«,  and  must  protest  against  M.  Serres's  Report  that 
they  are  of  a  type  "m^tis  s^mitiques:"  nor,  in  riew  of  my  twenty-years'  familiarity  with 
Semitic  races  and  their  hybrids  in  Africa  and  Asia,  —  and  fifteen  years  of  obserration  of 
mulattoes  in  America  —  am  I  disposed  to  accept  the  *Mp8e  dixit*'  of  an  Academician,  who 
ncTer  had  opportunity  of  seeing  a  dozen  living  specimen^  of  **m4ti8  sigmitiques''  in  all  his 
life,  again.st  my  own  experience  amongst  thousands. 

«»*  Typet  of  Mankind,  pp.  180,  186,  191,  209-10. 

^  Op.  eit.,  pp.  27-9:  —  Compare  Bebomann,  Peuplee  Primitifi  de  la  Race  de  Jafltc^ 
Colmar,  8vo,  1868,  pp.  10-20. 

*>*  De  Sact,  Mfmoire  tur  diversee  Antiquitit  de  la  Peree,  et  sur  lea  MidaHUe  dee  Roit  dt  la 
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to  Persians  and  those  who  were  not  Persians.  Kine  centuries  pre- 
viously, in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persepolis/®^  Darius  speaks 
of  JSTawa,  Aria^ — calling  Persia^  Par 9a;  but  at  neither  period  does 
the  word  "  Tur"  yet  figure  as  the  equivalent  for  non-Iranian :  nor 
does  it  occur  in  earlier  writings  than  Firdoozee's  Shah-Nameh^ 
"Book  of  Kings"  composed  in  the  lOth-llth  century.  Conceding 
that  the  immortal  bard  was  versed  in  traditions  that  survived  the 
wreck  of  Persic  literature  after  the  fall  of  Yezdegerd,  it  will  hardly 
be  claimed  that  "  Tur"  is  an  historical  personage  instead  of  a  mythic 
personification  of  Scythic,  ie.,  non-Persian,  nations.**  Oriental 
writers  understand,  by  Arianij  or  "people  of  Irin,"  the  inhabitants 
of  lands  enclosed  by  the  Euphrates,  Persian  Gulf,  Indus,  and  Qihon ; 
and  by  Taur&nianij  barbarians,  —  "fidjem'*  or  foreigners,  like  the 
Go\m,  gentiles,  of  the  Hebrews :  so  that  Airdn  and  Anirin^  or  Irdn 
and  Tauritnj  signify  only  Persia  contrasted  with  Turkestin.  "  Moul- 
lah  Firoze,  a  learned  Pars6e  of  Bombay,  explains  the  name  of  Airan 
to  be  derived  fix>m  that  of  Believer ;  and  that  of  Anairanj  meaning 
Unbelievers."**  The  same  senses  may  be  gathered  from  the  Zend- 
Avesta  and  the  Boun-dehesch-Pehlvi,*''^  wherein  praises  and  vic- 
tories are  the  appanage  of  EerienS  Veedjoy  the  "Pure  IrAn;"  curses 
and  defeats  that  of  Tour&n.  But  these  Parsee  codes  themselves  are 
not  of  high  antiquity. 

If  Firdoozee's  grand  epic  be  consulted,  which  purports  to  define 
the  history  of  Persia  from  the  tauro-kephalic  Ealumurts  during  8600 
years  down  to  the  Saracenic  invasion,  a  poem  itself  also  replete  with 
alterations  by  copyists,*'*  one  perceives  at  once  how  the  mythical  Fe- 
ridoon  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons, — "To  861im  he 
gave  BAm  and  Ehdwer ;  to  Tiir,  Turin ;  and  to  Ii^,  IriLn  or  Per- 

dynoitiet  det  Sastamdts,  Paris,  4to,  1798 ;  pp.  12,  81,  64,  PI.  Insorip.  A.  8 ;  and  pp.  47,  65-6(H 
188.  "IHLn  we  Turin"  doM  ooour  among  PersUn  insoriptions  at  Toh«liil-minar ;  but 
their  date  is  He^ira  826,  a.  d.  1428,  —  or  long  sabsequently  to  Rrdooiee. 

^  Rawlinsov,  Behitti^  1846,  pp.  i-xxzix. 

^^  **  Iran  ant  Jlan  est  Persia  cultnri  soroastrioo  addiota,  orthodoxa ;  Amtan  s.  AniUtm 
sunt  proYincisB  extrauesi,  Sassanidamm  imperio  suljeot»,  qam  qnoqne  nomine  TVfran,  i.  a. 
Transoxana,  a  seriptoribns  orientalibns  appeUantnr,  qnamm  inools  ab  ignicoHs  Tel  hs- 
retici,  Tel  irreUgiosi  habiti  snnt:"  (Ttohsu,  De  CwmoHm  Imayttiombmi  FtntpoUtmm 
Uieybraih,  Rostock,  1798,  p.  41,.note). 

^Ksm  PoRTXB,  JVavtU  m  Otorgia,  Penia,  &€.,  London,  4to,  1821;  H,  p.  189:  — 
compare  Riohasdsojt,  Dietionarif,  Peraum^  Arabie^  and  Engtiik,  London,  1806, 1,  p.  818^ 
Toce  "  Tnrito." 

^  Amqubtil  ou  Pbrbom,  Ztnd-Apeila,  Paris,  4to,  1771 ;  L  Pari  1,  pp.  16,  20,  26;  IL 
preface,  p.  848  seq. :  —  compare,  for  significations  of  «  Airin,**  St.  Martdi,  Mimtint  hitto* 
rt^iMf  tur  VArmink^  Paris,  1818;  I.  pp.  271<-8. 

«n  OnsKLBT,  Traveit,  ^e,  in  Ptrtia,  London,  4to,  1819;  L  PrefiMe,  p.  Tlii.,  Mid  note 
•*  upon  an  aTerage  thirty  different  readings  in  eTery  PH**" 
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Bia."*''  Hence  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  Persian  poet,  like  tlio 
Chaldeean  chorographer  of  Xth  Genesis,  in  all  his  ethnic  peraonifica* 
tions,  anthropomorphosized  a  country  currently  known  as  "TuAn  " 
into  an  ideal  king  Tar.  His  translator  observes  that,  ancient  Scythia 
embraced  the  whole  of  Turiln,  which  appellative  was  but  an  early 
synonym  for  Turkestan;  in  this,  coinciding  with  Dubeux.*^  The 
same  legend,  slightly  varied,  reaches  us  through  Mirkavend,*'*  who 
died  about  Hedjra  903=a.  d.  1498,  viz :  that  Tur  received  Turkest^ 
as  his  patrimony  from  Feridoon,  and  then  conspired  with  Seleem  to 
murder  their  brother  Ir^j,  king  of  Irdn-Shehr :  alluding  doubtless, 
through  an  Oriental  allegory  of  three  men,  to  simultaneous  attacks 
of  Semitic  and  Scythic  invaders  upon  the  lion-standard  of  Persia. 

Being  Persian  designations,  "Iritn  and  Tourab"  must  receive 
solution  through  Arian  etymologies ;  ^"^  and  these  are  furnished  in 
one  paragraph  by  Beromann,*^  who  as  a  favored  pupil  of  Eugene 
Bumouf  inspires  every  confidence. 

^^  Thus,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Hindoos,  particularly  at  the 
sacerdotal  point  of  view  of  the  Brahmans,  called  their  country  by  the 
name  of  Aryd  (Honorable),  or  of  Ary&vartta  (Honorable  country),  in 
opposition  to  the  heretical  countries  named  Turyd  (Persian  Utt-drydj 

—  ■    -  —    —      "^ ■  ■ 

^n  The  Shdh'Nameh  of  Firdawij  Transl.  Atkinsoii,  London,  1832;  pp.  50,  161-2,  and  p. 
619,  noter^f.  Klapboth  **Hi8toire  de  TAncienne  Perse,  d'apr^s  Firdoussi,"  in  which  the 
age  of  the  2d  (Kaianian)  dynasty  is  taken  at  b.  o.  808,  and  the  Ist  (Pishdadian)  as  com- 
mencing 8842  years  preyiously  I     Tableaux^  pp.  8-4,  5-22. 

<«  P«rw,  Univ.  PiUar.,  p.  226. 

^^^  MiBKHOND,  History  of  the  Early  Emyi  of  PerM,  transl.  Shka,  London,  8yo,  1882, 
pp.  188-86. 

<^  I  incline  to  think,  notwithstanding,  that  the  enigma  of  the  well-known  andro-leontine 
and  andro-tanrine  sphinxes  of  Persepolis,  and  possibly  also  those  of  earlier  Assyria,  can  be, 
in  part,  explained  through  Irdn  and  Tourdn,  as  understood  in  three  languages,  Arian,  Se- 
mitic, and  Scythic ;  corresponding  to  the  three  forms  of  Achnmenian  cuneatics,  and  to  the 
triple  medley  of  three  types  of  man,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  in  the  same  countries 
at  this  day.  Thus,  in  the  first  class  of  tongues,  IR-&n,  as  Ztbn-land  "  par  excellence"  (always 
the  heraldic  symbol  of  Persia,  and  blended  into  her  monarch's  names  in  the  form  of  **  sheer*'^ 
contrasts  with  TOUR-&n,  BuU-ltaid ;  which,  on  the  one  side,  is  found  in  A-TUB,  Ashour,  As- 
i^yria, — and  on  the  other  applies  to  the  ancient  zoological  conditions  of  Mawaranuhar,  &c. 
irhere  wild  cattle  were  enormously  abundant,  whence  TVtir  became  the  figpiratiye  emblem 
of  barbarous  TW-kish  races  ?  But,  with  an  indication  that,  in  Scythic  tongpies,  IR  means 
also  man,  a  curious  inquiry,  that  could  be  Justified  only  through  many  pages  of  elucidation, 
is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  fellow-students  of  arohnology. 

^"^  Let  PeupUi  Primitife  de  la  Race  delaphhte:  Etquiue  Eihnog$nSalogique  et  hittorique; 
Colmar,  8yo.,  1868;  p.  17:— Cf.  Max  MtTLLim's  note  in  Bunskm,  Three  lAnguitiie  IHsterta- 
Hans,  1848,  p.  296. 

Da  Savlot,  I  find,  read  **Irftn,  de  llran**  upon  the  inscriptions  copied  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Schuli,  at  Lake  Van,  10  years  ago  (Reeherekee  nir  ficritufe  (htneiforme  Attyrienne, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  26):  whilst  a  writer  in  the  London  lAterairy  OoMette  (1862,  p.  610)  said  that 
he  deciphered  <*  Lordship  of  Irak  and  Iran  **  as  well  as  **  Lordship  of  Turan,''  on  bricks  in 
the  British  Museum.    I  hare  heard  of  no  oonfirmation  of  the  latter  statement. 
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Outside  of  Aria,  or  Tu-drydj  Separated  from  Aria),  and  that  they 
termed  themselves  Aryds  as  opposed  to  Mlitchas  (Feebles,  Barbarians, 
Heretics;  cp.  Heb.  Q-ayimy  Peoples,  Strangers,  Arabic  el-aadjimj 
Wretches,  Barbarous),  so  likewise  the  Persians  [Pahlavaa — Sanscrit 
paragus,  Gr.pekkuSj  hatchet;  PaA2av£n= hatchet-bearers]  designated 
themselves  Aries  or  Artaes  (Gentiles,  Herodot.  Vli.  61) :  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  Zend  names  Airy&o,  and  of  TuArya  or  An-airt/ao- 
dangh&vo  (Country  not-honorable),  they  also  gave  the  name  Ariana 
(Gr.  Ariane),  and  later  that  of  Ir&n,  to  all  countries  situate  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Indus,  and  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  because  they  were  inhabited  by  orthodox  Arians,  worship- 
pers of  Ormuzd  (Zend.  Ahuro  mazddoy  Great  genius  of  the  sun) ; 
whereas  the  misbelieving  lands  to  the  north  and  east,  which  were 
held  to  be  the  abode  of  Ahriman  (Zend.  Agra-mainyus)^  were  called 
Anirdn  (Non-Mn)  or  T&rdn  (Ultra-Mn)." 

The  antiquity  of  the  word  Taurd.n  being  thus  brought  down  to 
recent  post-Christian  times  in  all  books  wherein  it  occurs, — ^its  signi- 
fication being  imbued  with  the  theological  xenolasia  of  Mazdeeans 
and  Brahmans,  and  naturally  restricted  in  application  to  Scythic 
hordes  immediately  contiguous  to  Ariay  or  Ariana — modem  ethno- 
logy has  no  more  right  to  extend  its  area  all  over  the  world,  than  to 
classify  the  xanthous  Gaul  of  Caesar's  time  with  the  melanic  Tamou- 
lian  of  the  present  Dekhan,  together  with  red-headed  Highlanders 
and  raven-locked  Wahabees,  under  the  other  false  term  ^^Cauca- 
sian." Indeed,  before  agreeing  with  Prof.  Max  Miiller  (whose  autho- 
rity is  unquestionably  the  highest  for  its  use),  in  tolerating  the  cor- 
rupted myths  of  Sheeite  Persia  as  historical ;  or  talk  of  the  ^^  de- 
scendants of  Tur''  as  if  such  metaphorical  personage  had  really  been 
father  of  those  "Turanian  tribes"  which — since  spread  broadcast  over 
the  earth  through  this  hypothesis — are  now  said  to  speak  only  "  Tu- 
ranian languages,"  I  should  feel  warranted  in  accepting,  as  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  ethnic  nomenclature,  that  exquisite  travesty  of  a  lost 
book  of  Diodorus ;  wherein  the  Greek  text  makes  it  evident,  "  How 
Britain,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Paint,  peopled  the  island  [of  England] ; 
but  some  say  that  Briton  was  indigenous,  and  Paint  {/^  wi  Xp^n^) 
his  daughter: — how  Briton  received  Roman  as  his  guest,"  &c.  ;*"  or 
else,  in  considering  Hiawatha  a  true  portraiture  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  an  American  savage,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  merely  the 
romantic  ideal  of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 

^  Prop.  Hbmrt  Maldkn,  '*0n  pragmatizeii  legends  in  History — Fragments  flrom  the 
Yillth  book  of  Diodorus,  concerning  Britain  and  her  colomes  " — Tram.  PhiloL  Soc,,  Loo- 
don,  Not.  1S54 :  pp.  21 7-28.  For  pioas  forgeries  in  quoting  and  rendering  Diodoms's  t«zt» 
compare  Miot*8  expose  in  BibUotkeqvi  HUtimque^  Paris,  1S84;  pp.  189-90,  429. 
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TourAn  posseBeeB  uo  historical  aeaae  but  that  of  non-Pertian  {Ani- 
r«nion)ethnologically:  none  but  that  of  Turkestan  geographically. 
It  were  as  reasonable  to  divide  Aeiatic  and  European  humanity  into 
Semitic,  British  (for  Arian),  and  non-British  {for  eveiyhody  else  not 
compressible  into  Buch  Procrustean  bed),  as  to  classify  all  these  mnl- 
tiform  nations  into  Semitic,  Arian  (i.  e.  Ptrtian)  and  Turanian; 
when  this  last  adjective  suits,  strictly  speakiDg,  no  human  group  of 
fiuuilies  but  the  Turkish. 

Nevertheless,  like  Shakspeare's  "word  'occupy,'  which  was  aii 
excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted,"  *™  "  Touranian"  may  still 
do  some  effective  service  in  specifying,  whenever  their  ethnic  rela- 
tions become  sufficiently  cleared  up,*"  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
countries  now  termed  Turkest&n :  bat,  because  *'  agglutination" 
happens  to  be  their  linguistic  attribute,  in  common  even  with 
Hebrew  (Semitic),  and  Sanscrit  (Arian),  and  all  human  speech  in  its 
earlier  formations:  or  because  "in  them  the  conjugation  and  the 
declension  can  still  be  taken  to  pieces,"  preserving  all  the  while  the 
radical  syllable  of  the  discourse,"  —  it  does  seem'  to  me,  that  to 
classify,  on  such  grounds  alone,  the  transplanted  and  now  prodi- 
giously-intermixed descendants  of  Mioung-nou,  Sian-pt,  San-miao 
or  JUiao-Ue,  Tata,  Yue-tchi,  TiTig-lingt,  (?eou-jren,  Thiu-kiu^  and  other 
indigenous  races  (eveiy  one  according  to  physiological  descriptiona 
distinct  from  the  rest)  known  in  ancient  Asia  to  the  Chinese,"'  under 
such  a  misnomer  ss  "  Turauian ;"  to  forget  that  primitive  and 
indefinable  Scythia  has  vomited  forth  upon  Europe  men  of  absolutely 
difierent  stocks  and  unfixed  derivations  —  Huns,  white  and  nearly 
black,  Khazars,  Awars,  Comans,  Alains,  &c. — or  finally,  to  connect, 
through  one  omnific  name,  Samoyeds  with  Athapascans  (if  not  also 
with  Tolteca  and  Botocudos !),  hybrid  Osmanlees  with  pure  Ailnos, 
Madjars  with  Telingas,'*^ — these  are  aberrations  from  common  sense 

*"  Utnry  IV,  2d  pnrt,  Act  II,  scene  i. 

*'"  Pur  tbo  real  difficultiea,  alnireil  orer  bj  English  ctliDogTsphera,  see  Eiatkoth  kiiI 

*"  Incomparably  well  indioated  by  the  Tnrkiefa  verb  "aeT-inilc;"  Max-Mulkb,  vp.  tU., 
pp.  111-4, 

'■■  Tbe  mast  copioui  Becoant  of  these  nations,  compiled  fWim  the  beat  sources,  ia  in 
Jabdot,  Rivoiiitinm  del  Pnpla  di  PAtie  Moymnt,  Paris,  2  TOls.  Sto,  1839.  The  Arabi,  let 
me  here  mention,  did  not  reach  Cblnege  Ticinities,  through  oaiigation,  before  the  Bth 
century  (Malbv,  "Eiameo  de  la  route  que  suivdent,  au  IX*  siicle  de  notre  bre,  lei 
Arabea  et  lea  Pemana  pour  aller  en  Chine" — Bvtlilin  dt  la  Soc,  di  Oiographit,  AttiI,  IS46). 

*"  PbyeiciLl  smnlgamadon  with  higher  typps,  than  any  branch  of  the  Turkish  family  was 
in  the  days  of  Alp  Arsi&n,  bas  transmuted  his  mongrel  descendants  residing  aroond  tbe 
Meditciraneiin,  Archipelago,  and  Blnck  Sen,  to  such  an  amaiing  extent  that  it  ia  difficult 
Ic  describe  what  a  rcnl  Turk  (and  I  have  liied  nliere  thouHaads  of  nil  grades  reside)  ebould 
be.  That  the  present  Coucaiianhrd  Osmaiilee  is  not  the  same  animal  now  that  hia  fore- 
fathers were  only  in  tbe  l^th  century,  is  easily  proved.     BaNJAMiN  DE  Tudela — speakiiig 
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into  which  Bunsen's  endorsement  of  Prichard's  "Touranian"  has 
led  an  amazing  number  of  worthy  monogenists  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  but  which  Prof.  Max-Miiller  himself  never  contemplated  in 
adopting  this  unlucky  term:  for  the  very  learned  philologist  ex- 
cludes the  Chine9€y^  and  doubtless  withholds  other  An-Arian  types 
of  mankind  from  his  Turanian  arrangement 

It  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  fate  of  every  human  science  t-o 
pass  through  a  phase  of  empiricism.  Each  one,  at  some  time  or 
other,  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  universal  panacea  competent  to  heal 
all  controversial  sores.  Such,  at  this  moment,  throughout  Anglo- 
Saxondom,  is  the  popular  opinion  concerning  "Philology:"  last 
refuge  for  alarmed  protestant  monogenism, —  at  the  very  time  that 
Continental  scholarship  has  stepped  into  a  higher  sphere  of  linguistic 
philosophy,  which  already  recognizes  the  total  inadequacy  of  phiUh 
logy  (or  other  science)  to  solve  the  dilemma  whether  humanity 
originates  in  one  human  pair,  or  has  emanated  fix^m  a  plurality  of 
zoological  centres.  Philology,  instead  of  being  ethnology^  is  only 
one  instrument,  if  even  a  most  precious  one,  out  of  many  other  tools 
indispensable  in  ethnological  researches.  The  powers  of  the  science 
termed  "la  linguistique''  are  not  infinite,  even  supposing  that 
correct  knowledge  had  as  yet  been  obtained  of  even  one-half  the 
tongues  spoken  over  the  earth ;  or  that  it  were  within  the  capacity 
of  one  man  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  grammatical 
characteristics  of  the  remainder.  We  do  not  even  possess  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  tongues  !**  Yet,  "What  studious  man 
is  there,"  inquires  Le  Clerc,  "whose  imagination  has  not  been  caught 
straying  from  conjecture  to  conjecture,  from  century  to  century,  in 
search  of  the  dibrU  of  a  forgotten  tongue ;  of  those  relics  of  words 
that  are  but  the  fragments  of  the  history  of  Nations?"**  Eichhoff 
eloquently  continues  the  idea — "The  sciences  of  Philology  and 
History  ever  march  in  concert,  and  the  one  lends  its  support  to  the 
other ;  because  the  life  of  Nations  manifests  itself  in  their  language, 
the  faithful  representative  of  their  vicissitudes.  Where  national 
chronology  stops  short,  where  the  thread  of  tradition  is  broken,  the 
antique  genealogy  of  words  that  have  survived  the  reign  of  empires 

jm^^  I        —  ■      --i €~        - * — ■ ■ — ^^ ^^^^^^ — — ^^ — _^^^ . . 

of  Tartar  flat-noaes — ^narrates,  "The  king  of  Persia  being  enrsged  at  the  Turks,  who  haT6 
two  holet  in  the  midst  of  their  face  ifuiead  of  a  nottf  for  haying  plundered  his  kingdom* 
resoWed  to  pursue  them."    (Basmaob,  ffitt.  of  the  Jew9^  p.  478). 

^»  Op,  tit.,  pp.  86,  95-6.  I  refer  to  this  admirable  work  in  preference  to  *'  Phonology^ 
in  Bunsm's  Outline  because  the  latter  has  been  disposed  of  by  Rbnah  (supra,  note  16). 

^  Adklumo  {Catalogue,  St  Petersburg,  1820,  p.  186)  counted  8,064  languages:  Balbi 
enumerated  860  languages  and  5000  dialects.  The  greatest  linguist  on  record.  Cardinal 
Meuofanti,  was  acquainted,  it  is  said,  with  but  62. 

M  Otia  .Xgyptiaea,  p.  12. 
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coiiioH  ill  to  shed  light  upon  the  very  cradle  of  humanity,  and  to 
oonritu!ruto  the  memory  of  generations  long  since  engulphed  in  the 
quiclcrtunds  of  time."  Thus  much  is  certainly  within  the  competency 
of  "  philology;"  and  we  may  concede  to  it  also  the  faculty,  where  the 
historic  elements  for  comparison  exist — as  in  the  range  of  Indo-ger- 
maiiic,  Semitic,  and  some  few  other  well-studied  groups  of  tongues — 
of  aBoert4uniiig  relationships  of  intercourse  between  widely-separate 
faniilios  of  man ;  but  not  always,  as  it  is  fashionable  now  to  claim, 
and  whicli  I  will  presently  show  to  be  absurd,  of  a  community  of 
origii\  botweon  two  given  races  physiologically  and  geographically 
distinct.  Again,  no  tongue  is  permanent.  More  than  ISO  years  ago, 
Riohanl  Bontley,  perhaps  the  greatest  critic  of  his  age,**  exemplified 
this  axiom  while  unmasking  the  Greek  forgeries  of  Alexandrian 
sophists.  ^^  Every  living  language,  like  the  perspiring  bodies  of  living 
oreaturos,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  alteration ;  some  words  go  o£^ 
iu\d  become  obsolete ;  others  are  taken  in,  and  by  degrees  grow  into 
common  use ;  or  the  same  word  is  inverted  in  a  new  sense  and  notion, 
which  in  tnwt  of  time  makes  as  observable  a  change  in  the  air  and 
fi>aturos  of  a  laugui^ge,  as  age  makes  in  the  lines  and  mien  of  a  &ce. 
All  an>  SiMisiblo  of  this  in  their  own  native  tongues,  where  continnal 
Udo  mtUcos  a  man  a  critic"  But,  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  the 
law  diHluciHl  tVom  tlie  historical  evidences  of  written  languages,  its 
action  is  tMiormousIy  accelerated  among  petty  barbarous  tribee,  such 
as  a  fow  Asiatic,  many  African,  several  American,  and  still  more 
fKH)xioutiy  among  the  Malayan,  and  Oceanico-Australian  races. 
llon\  nu>n^  linguistic  laud-marks  are  as  often  completely  effiM^  as 
i\M>t»fabUi^hiHl ;  while  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  race  endme, 
and  thorx>for\^  can  alone  serve  as  bases  for  ethnic  clasdfication.  Yet 
w<>  nvfcd  ovt>ry  day  in  )SK>mo  shape  or  other : 

**  Tho  doinsiou  of  tlio  Academy  (of  St.  Petersbnig,  40  years  ago) 
wa^  however^  quite  unnL>$erved  upon  this  point ;  for  it  maintains  its 
ivuvicfiou^  a^nr  a  long  re«$eanrh«  that  olf  hmfuay^  mreUU  oMimkrsi 
««  %fi\«iM9  ^of  ono^  m^w  h$i.^*^  This  enunciati<m  of  an  eminent 
i^lu^Uua)«  although  dating  some  &1^  yeasis  back,  is  sdll  quoted  and 
v^uof  e\)  by  thankftU  imb^nlity  whiclu  on  any  other  point  of  doe- 
mn<\  wvHild  ;<^udd<^r  at  Romania  anthority*  And  it  excites  Homeric 
;»uiW  awxv^niT  th\v&e  whv^  happon  to  knv>w  the  estimation  in  whidi 
K^"Vtv^\v^.:i^r^  now  hold  \L  do  Ov^uUanoflTs  JnriWViiyM'  e^^iyfiiemme  and 
Jl^*ir>^iyw^  :o  $xv  udt  rc^vrt  iv>  the  Ru^ian  Aotftdemy  ifesed  as  m  do^ 
laaiktiU  £:ial;tY  tv>  farther  Un^$tio  advaii<ement !    In  Enisland  he 
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lias  been  succeeded  by  a  school  which  discards  the  term  '*race"  alto- 
gether ;  because  its  Oracle,  after  an  amazing  number  of  contradict- 
ory propositions,  has  latterly  stated**  how  "he  believes  that  all  the 
varieties  of  man  are  referable  to  a  single  species,"  as  per  catalogue^ 
Luke  Burke  judiciously  comments,  of  barbarian  vocabularies. 

One  recipe,  for  attaining  expeditiously  a  conclusion  so  devoutly 
wished,  is  simple  enough.  It  is  the  following: — 1st,  to  start  with 
king  James's  version  of  Genesis j  Chapter  IV,  verse  25: — ^2d,  to  jump 
over  4730  years  that  an  Archbishop  says  have  elapsed  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  take  the  population  descended  fi^m  "Adam  and  Eve"  to 
be  now  exactly  1,216,670,000:^— 8d,  to  invent  a  sort  of  frame-work 
(say  "escritoire")  containing  precisely  9  pigeon-holes: — 4th,  to  label 
them  Monosyllable^  Turanian,  Caucasian  (alias  Dioseurian,  said  to  be 
the  same  thing),  Persian,  Indian,  Oceanic,  American,  African,  and 
European: — 5th,  disregarding  such  trifles  as  history,  anatomy,  or 
physiological  distinctions,  to  squeeze  all  humanity,  "  as  per  vocabu- 
lary," into  these  9  compartments: — 6th,  to  chant  "te  Deum"  over  the 
whole  performance; — ^and  lastly,  7th,  to  baptize  as  injidels  those  who 
disbelieve  the  "unity  of  the  human  species"  to  be  proved  by  any 
such  JuHmS'poeus,  or  arbitrary  methods  of  establishing  that  of  which 
Science,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  materials, 
humbly  confesses  herself  to  be  ignorant;  whilst  she  indignantly  re- 
pudiates, as  impertinent  and  mendacious,  the  suppression  of  all  facts 
that  are  too  three-cornered  to  be  jammed  into  the  9  pigeon-holes  afore- 
said. Such,  in  sober  sadness,  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  unbiassed  anthropologists,  by  this  unscientific  system.  They  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  them,  as  concerns  real  ethnology,  where  the  theo- 
loger  sees  in  each  of  these  9  pigeon-holes  a  wondrous  "confirmation," 
perceive  in  the  whole  arrangement  anything  more  than  a  reflex  of 
the  mind  of  their  ingenious  inventor.  What  true  philological  science 
has  achieved,  in  the  6th  year  after  the  middle  of  our  XlXth  century, 
may  be  studied  in  M.  Alfred  Maury's  Chapter  I  of  this  volume.  Its 
results  do  not  appear  to  fiivor  monogenistic  theories  of  human  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  with  the  express  object  of  avoiding  this,  or  any  other  unnatural 
system,  that  my  "Ethnographic  Tableau"  has  been  prepared.  Typo- 
graphical exigencies  compel  an  appearance,  I  must  allow,  of  arbitrary 
classification:  but  no  definitive  bar  to  progress  is  intended  by  its 
arrangement ;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  follow  any  better  that  impartial 
inquiries  into  Nature's  laws  may  in  the  future  elicit.    Such  as  this 

^*  London  Athmaum,  June  17,  1864. 

^  Ratkvstbiii,  DetenpUPt  Noim^  and  BUmogr^kied  Uaj^  of  ih$  Worlds  London,  1864; 
pp.  2-4. 
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"Tableau"  may  be,  it  ia  the  result  of  yeare  of  labor  and  comparison; 
and  tlio  ingoiiuouB  critic,  in  view  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  its 
execution,  together  with  those  of  condensing  so  many  different  sab- 
jocte  into  limited  spaces,  may  peradventare  look  upon  it  fovorably, 
under  those  circumstances. 

Wo  resume.  It  seems  reconcilable  with  the  theory, — now  aniver- 
■ally  accepted  by  naturalists  as  demonstrated  through  botany,  heip»' 
tology,  entomology,  zoology,  4c,,  of  the  original  diattitiution  of 
animate  creatures  in  centres,  zones,  or  provinces  of  Creation — tliat 
each  one  of  the  various  primitive  forms  of  human  speech  arose  within 
that  geographical  centre  where  the  particular  group  of  men  inheriting 
its  time-developed,  or  now-corrupted  dialects,  was  created.  One  can 
ftirthermore  perceive  that  the  law  ofgradation — in  physical  characteri»-  - 
tics  from  one  group  of  mankind  to  another,  when  restored  to  their  ear* 
liest  historical  sites — to  some  extent  holds  good  upon  surveying  their 
languages:  that  is  to  say,  abstraction  made  of  known  migrations  and 
iutoniiixtures  among  races,  each  grand  type  of  hnmanity  with  its 
typicnt  idioms  of  speech,  can  be  carried  hack,  more  or  less  approxi- 
mately, to  ttie  cradle  of  its  traditionary  origin.  Thus,  for  instance, 
whvn,  in  America,  we  behold  an  Israelite,  it  requires  no  effiirt  tS 
imagination  to  trace  his  ethnic  pedigree  backwards  across  the  At- 
lantic to  Europe,  and  thence  to  Palestine ;  whence  history,  combined 
with  tlie  analogies  of  his  race-character,  and  formeriy  special  tongue, 
acoomitftiiies  him  to  Arpka-katd,  Chaldean  Orfa,**  in  die  neighbor- 
hood of  which  lay  the  birth-place  of  the  Abrahamide.  Beyond  that 
altiniatum.  positive  science  hasarde  no  opinion.  The  theologer  alooe 
kiio\(-8  how  or  why  Abraham's  ancestry  got  among  those  hills  instead 
of  bojnuniug  amid  the  Himalayan,  Cordilleran,  Pyrenean,  or  oUier 
mountain  ranges. 

In  thi^  connection,  however  differing  from  many  uncritical  tfOt- 
mt«c«  of  tlioir  loamed  author.  I  must  do  Chesi^st  the  justice  to  say, 
tliat  his  inquiries  into  the  geographical  $ile  of  the  bbled  "garden  of 
dolijHit," — Eihn  of  the  OhtUdees,  Badenicke  of  Zoroaster,  and  Ptrvdim 
of  tiio  IVrsinns — have  i-li-aivii  up.  beyond  any  other  miter,  the  diffi- 
culties of  iiiontilN-ing  what,  in  king  James's  veirion.*  is  a  river 
whioh.  atVr  "  ii  u-iis  i«»n«Hl,  landt  bevune  into  ftmr  heads." 

Tho  eminent  ohief  of  the  ■•  Euphrates  Expedition"  posgcsocd.  mor* 
than  any  pnvtvlinir  trave'.ior  over  The  same  localitiec^  die  Brientifio 
reqnir^mont^  t\«r  their  sr-udy :  and  his  cai^fsl  ohoerraoons  have  Te> 
stx'tr^xi  To  raiit^iiai  g«s.>jrr»r'hT, —  cot  indeed   a  mvAcs.  vfatcfa  even 
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Origen*®*  considered  it  "idiotic"  to  take  in  other  than  an  allegorical 
sense,  but  a  tract  of  country  satisfying  all  the  topographical  exigenda 
of  the  brief  poetic  legend.  "  At  the  head  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Halys,  Aras,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,"  as  Chesney  demonstrates  through 
a  beautiful  map,*"  "  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  the  highest  moun- 
tains which  were  known  for  a  great  many  centuries  after  the  Flood ; 
and  in  this  lofty  region  are  the  sources  of  the  four  great  streams 
above  mentioned,  which  flow  through  Eden  in  directions  tending 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points."  Hence  all  mystery  vanishes 
through  the  identification  of  a  lovely  province  in  Armenia,  whence 
the  adjacent  sources  of  four  rivers  stream  forth  —  viz.:  the  Halys 
(Phison)  northwards  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Arazes  (GiHon)  eastwards 
to  the  Caspian ;  the  Tigris  {Siddekel^  as  our  translators  foolishly  spell 
HarDiEL6,  the-DigU;  edrDidjU^  of  the  present  Mesopotamians)  flow- 
ing southwards,  and  the  Euphrates  (Phrit)  westwards,  until,  bending 
towards  each  other,  these  two  rivers  unite  and  fall  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  Shut-el-&rab. 

Being  almost  the  only  people  whose  geographical  origin  can  now 
be  determined  within  a  few  leagues  of  space,  it  may  be  well  to 
strengthen  this  assertion  from  other  quarters;  after  remarking  that  the 
starting-place  of  the  Abrahamidse  {ov  high'landerf),^  before  they  became 
Hebrews  ( Y<mderer%j  subsequently  to  journeying  westward  beyond  the 
Euphrates),  falls  naturally  within  the  zoological  province  allotted  by 
Agassiz*^  to  the  Syro-Iranian  &una  of  the  European  realm. 

Mackay  ***  has  thrown  together  some  of  the  best  German  authorities 
on  the  "mythical  geography  of  Paradise,"  which  substantiate  these 
and  my  former  remarks  on  Arpha-kasd. 

"  Among  the  places  locally  distinguished  by  the  name'  of  Eden 
was  a  hill  district  of  northern  Assyria  or  Media,  called  Eden  in 
Thelasar  (2  King%  xix,  12;  Ezek.  xxvii,  23 — Gbsen.  Lex.  p.  60, 
1117 ;  WiNBR,  B.  W.  B.,  I,  880 ;  H,  704).  This  Thelasar  or  Ellasar 
{Gen.  xiv)  is  conterminous  with  Ptolemy's  *Arrapachitis  (meaning 
either  ^Chaldsean  fortress,'  Ewald,  Geeehichtej  I,  838;  or,  ^Aryapaks- 
chata,'  bordering  upon  Arya  or  Iran,  Von  Bohlbn,  Genesis^  137),  and 
with  the  plain  of  the  ancient  city  Rages  or  Ragau  {Judith^  I,  6,  15), 
where  the  Assyrian  monarch  overcame  the^edian  king  Arphaxad. 
Rai,  in  several  Asiatic  tongues,  was  a  name  for  Paradise  (Yon  Bohlen, 

•»  Peri-Arehorij  lib.  IV,  o.  2 ;  Hukt,  OnffenianOt  p.  167. 

M  The  ExfktdiHon  for  the  turvey  of  the  Bivere  Eupkratet  and  Tigris  (1885-7) ;  London,  1850, 
I,  pp.  266-80;  II,  1-60;  »nd  <*Map  of  the  ootmtries  rituAte  between  the  liTors  Nile  and 
Indus." 

^  **  Proyineee  of  the  Animal  World*'— 7Vsp«f  i^ Makkmd^  pp.  Ixrii-iii,  lximii>  And  map; 
ahe,  pp.  112-15,  116-17. 

^  Progress  of  the  Intelled,  London,  8to,  1850;  I,  pp.  89-44. 
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Genesis  J  27),  and  both  Rai  and  Arphaxad,  or  Arrapachitis,  occur  in 
the  pereonal  genealogy  of  Heber  (Reu  is  Bagan  in  the  Septuagint). 
It  has  been  ingeniously  surmised  that  tho  genealogy  from  Shem  to 
Abraham  is  in  part  significant  of  geographical  localities,  or  successive 
stations  occupied  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  progress  of  migration  fix)m 
some  point  in  the  north>east  of  Asia,  frx>m  which  tradition  extended 
in  a  divergent  circle  as  from  the  mythical  Eerieya  of  the  Zend-avesta 
(EwALD,  GeBchiehte  Ivrael,  316,  388,  336).  In  Hebrew  tradition,  as  in 
that  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  this  region  was  immemorially 
sacred.**  Ko  scholar  at  all  acquainted  with  the  biblical  exegesis 
pretends  any  longer  to  recognize,  in  the  misspelled  name  Arphaxad 
(copied  by  the  English  translators  from  the  Greek  version^  an  indi- 
vidual personage,  but  merely  a  geographical  name  ARPAarEuaSD. 
Thus  Bunsen :  ^  ^^Arpakhahad  (the  men  of  Arrapakhitis),  after  having 
gone  in  the  person  of  Eber  into  Mesopotamia,  pass  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  into  Palestine  (Canaan).  "^  "^  "^  Now,  as  to  Arpakshad  or 
Arrapakhitis,  we  know  from  Ptolemy  that  their  country  was  situated 
between  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Gk>rdy- 
sean  mountains,  overhanging  Assyria.  This,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
rider  as  one  starting-point.  *  *  *  Why  should  such  a  geographical 
origin  not  be  expr^sed  geographically,  and  why  should  it  be  mis- 
interpreted ?" 

But,  although  it  may  be  still  impossible  to  fix  the  earliest  cradles 
of  other  races  with  the  same  precision,  and  within  an  equaUy-amaU 
area,  as  the  Jewish,  history  enables  us  to  eliminate  a  great  many 
others  from  conrideration  when  we  treat  of  the  soologiced  province 
they  have  latterly  occupied  as  aliens  through  transplantation.  Thoa, 
for  example^  every  Qerman  in  America  is  immediately  restored  to 
northern  Europe ;  every  negro  to  Africa;  and  if  a  Chinese,  a  Malay, 
or  other  type  of  man,  be  encountered  anywhere  ontside  of  the  geo- 
graphical boundary  of  his  race,  he  is  instantly  placed  back  in  it  by 
educated  reason.  Hence,  through  ttus  natural,  almoet  instinctive 
process,  in  which  history,  philology  and  physiology,  must  co-operate, 
each  type  of  mankind  can  be  restored  to  its  original  centre,  if  not 
perhaps  strictly  of  creation,  at  least  to  that  of  its  eariiest  historical 
occupancy;  beyond  which  point  human  knowledge  stands  at  fiuik: 
but  none  of  these  science**  by  any  posdbility,  carries  back  a  negro 
to  the  Caucasus,  traces  a  Kelt  to  the  Andes,  refere  a  Jew  to  the  Ahad, 
transfoi^  a  Pawnee  to  the  Alps,  a  Yukagir  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  an  Australian  to  Mount  Ararat,  as  the  respective  biitb- 
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places  of  these  persons.  Thaumaturgy  alone  claims  to  perform  such 
miracles ;  ethnology  ignores  them  altogether. 

When  each  type  of  man  is  thus  replaced  in  the  natural  province 
of  his  origin,  we  can,  by  taking  a  map  of  the  earth,  indicate  in  colors 
several  centres,  within  and  around  each  of  which  the  group  of 
humanity  traced  to  it  seems — the  theological  point  of  view  being,  in 
this  discus^on,  left  aside  as  obsolete — aboriginally  to  have  clustered. 
Their  number  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at ;  there  may  be  8,  6,  7,  or 
8,  though  less,  I  think,  than  a  dozen  primitive  centres ;  but,  under 
such  aspects,  which  limited  space  now  precludes  my  justifying  by 
argument  or  examples,  it  will  probably  be  found  (by  those  who  for 
their  own  instruction  may  choose  to  test  the  problem  as  patiently  as 
curiosity  has  led  me  to  do  for  mine),  that  history,  comparative  physi- 
ology and  philology,  will  harmonize  completely  with  the  zoological 
theory  of  several  centres,  and  prove  Pro£  Agassiz's  view  to  be  irre- 
fragable, viz :  that  mankind  and  certain  mammalia  were  originally 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  distribution. 

To  apply  this  doctrine  to  languages :  A  given  number  of  such 
natural  provinces  being  experimentally  determined  through  induc- 
tion, and  then  marked  off  by  colored  spots,  each  representing  a 
typical  group  of  homogeneous  languages,  upon  a  Mercator's  chart  ;^ 
if  each  one  of  these  groups  be  taken  separately  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  the  eccentrical  radiations  of  its  own  master-tongue,  it  will  then  be 
recognized,  with  the  ingenious  traveller  Waldeck,**  that  languages 
may  be  compared  to  circles  ;  the  primitive,  or  aboriginal,  speech  forming 
in  each  the  centre.  The  farther  such  tongue  advances  towards  the 
circumference,  the  more  it  loses  in  originality ;  the  tangent,  that  is  to 
say,  the  point  at  which  it  encounters  another  language  (radiating 
likewise  from  its  own  circle)  is  the  place  where  it  begins  to  undergo 
alterations,  and  commences  the  formation  of  a  mixed  idiom.  By  and 
by,  a  third  language,  also  in  process  of  spiral  giration  outwards  upon 
its  own  axis,  intersects  either  one  of  the  two  preceding  or  the  point 
of  union  betwixt  both.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  (and 
might  be  represented  on  the  Map  in  shades  of  color)  that  the  "copia 
verborum"  always,  and  the  grammatical  construction  frequently,  of 

^  Among  attempts  made  at  an  <*  Ethnogr^hioal  M^  of  the  World,"  according  to  reli- 
gious belief,  occupations,  &o.,  I  would  particularlj  commend  Raysmsteu's  large  sheet 
(Reynolds,  Strand,  London) ;  but  all  these  represent  the  distribution  of  mankind  at  the 
present  day ;  whereas  my  conception  refers  to  that  of  different  human  types  at  the  earliest 
historical  point  of  yiew  (parallel  with  Egyptian  pyramids  6000  years  ago).  Such  a  map 
has  not  been  published  yet;  owing  chiefly,  I  think,  to  a  prcTalent  dogma,  that,  inasmuch  as 
all  humanity  commenced  upon  Mount  Ararat,  any  other  system  would  be  to'  Drofane  fer 
roiutineratiTe  sales. 

^  Voyage  Pittor.  H  ArMoL  in  Tncatan,  Paris,  foHo,  1887 ;  p.  24. 
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three  distinct  langoagegy  thereby  become  more  or  less  interblended. 
Again,  in  coarse  of  time,  some  elements  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even 
of  more,  languages,  originating  in  other  centres,  may  be  infiltrated 
into,  or  saperimposed  upon,  this  tripartite  basis  at  certain  points.  Now, 
to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  this  mass,  and  to  cany  back  each 
organicallj-diyerse  tongne  to  its  pristine  centre,  is  the  true  office  of 
antiquarian  phSotogg  ;  and  herein  consists  the  most  glorious  applica- 
tion of  this  science,  regarded  as  the  handmaiden,  not  the  mistress, 
of  ^^  Ethnology,"  which  term  ought  to  represent  the  judicious  union 
of  all  sciences  bearing  upon  the  study  of  Man« 

By  way  of  exemplifying  that  such  fudons  have  really  taken  place 
among  languages,  I  would  instance  the  Constantinopolitan  Turkish, 
or  present  Osmanlee  dialect*  Ori^nally  Ahalc  in  geographical  deri- 
vation, the  Turkish  type,  barred  by  the  Himalayan  range  fiom  much 
influence  over  Hindostin,  and  (save  in  the  desperate  alternative  of 
flight  or  extermination  undeigone  by  what  remains  of  Tuikish  among 
the  hybrid  Takuti)  shrinking  firom  that  Siberian  cold  which  consti- 
tutes the  mundane  happiness  of  the  Arctic-men  (Samoyeds,  Tchut* 
chis,  Eskimaux,  &c.),  radiated  towards  China  on  the  east  and  Media 
on  the  west  Driven  away  from  the  flowery  empire  after  prolonged 
onslaughts,  the  Turkish  hordes — bringing  with  them,  as  their  only 
trophies,  a  few  Chinese  words  in  their  vocabulary,  and  some  Chinese 
women  in  their  harems — struggled  for  many  ages  in  efforts  to  cross 
the  Arian,  or  Persian,  barrier,  which  arrested  £heir  march  towards 
Europe.  At  such  epochs  was  it  that,  in  Peruc  histoiy,  the  Turks 
wore  first  callecjl  AniranianMy  and  latterly  T\iranian9;  during  all  these 
periods  of  encampment,  never  failing  to  add  Mongolian,  Scythic,  and 
Arian,  females  to  the  Chinese  that  already  garnished  their  tented 
seraglios.  They  absorbed  abundant  Persian  vocables  into  their 
speccli  in  tlie  interim ;  and,  through  amalgamation  with  higher  types 
(essentially  Cauea9ian)y  their  homely  features  began  to  acquire  Eu- 
ropean proportion.  Finally,  as  Osmanlees,  we  find  them  making 
Istambool  their  terrestrial  paradise — the  fairest  of  Arabia's,  Circas- 
sia's,  and  Hellas's  daughters  becoming  their  "spolia  opima"  for  four 
centuries ;  thereby  polishing  the  Turkish  form  to  such  degree,  that 
even  the  Bostanjees  (gardeners),  and  Cayil^eeu  (boatmen),  of  modem 
Byzantium  now  frequently  rival  Alcibiades  in  personal  beauty.  By 
way,  however,  of  polygamic  re-vindication,  the  politics  of  1864-6 
guarantee,  at  least  for  the  next  generation,  further  improvements  at 
Galata  and  Scutari ;  only,  this  time,  the  manly  cohorts  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  by  reversing  the  gender,  have  secured  Ottoman 
melioration  through  the  femah  line ;  and  sculpture  looks  forward 
hopefiilly  to  a  liberal  supply  fix)m  Turkey  of  torn  for  Apollos. 
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"  Pari  passu  **  with  Turkish  improvements  in  the  physique,  owing 
to  amalgamation  with  higher  races,  has  run  the  history  of  their  lan- 
guage. Of  yore  in  Asia  as  barbarous  and  limited  in  vocabulary  as 
an  Eskimo's,  the  Osmanlee  speech  has  become  in  euphony  most 
beautiful ;  and  through  its  inherent  capacity  of  expansion,  aided  by 
absorption  of  foreign  roots,  unbounded ;  because  upon  a  given  mono- 
syllable, stolen  no  matter  whence,  the  Turkish  verb  can  agglutinate 
just  what  sense  it  pleases.  Thus,  supposing  that  recent  contact  with 
English  hospitals  should  have  impressed  upon  the  Ottoman  ear  the 
syllable  ^^sick,"  as  relic  of  the  valetudinarian's  phrase  ^'I  am  sick," 
the  Turk  can  immediately,  through  the  form  nck-meky  by  adding  wA, 
obtain  a  reciprocal  verb  tick-ishrmehj  ^^  to  be  sick  with  one  another ;" 
or  extend  it  even  to  iiek-ishrdtr-il'meky  "to  be  brought  to  be  sick 
with  one  another ;"  and  so  on  through  thirty-six  forms  of  conjuga- 
tion ;**  in  which  the  alien  monosyllable  "  sick "  will  henceforward 
continue  to  play  as  great  a  part,  while  Turks  endure,  as  if  it  had 
beeji  native  Turanian. 

The  Ottomans,  therefore,  exhibit  in  their  present  speech  all  the 
historical  radiations  firom  their  Altaic  centre.  At  first  exclusively 
Turanian,  their  language  contracted  some  Sinic  peculiarities;  and 
then  so  many  Arian  (Persian)  vocables  and  inflexions, — followed, 
after  their  conversion  to  Islamism,  by  such  an  abundance  of  Semitic 
(Arabic)  roots — ^that  the  more  a  polite  speaker  introduces  Persian  and 
Arabic  into  his  discourse,  the  higher  is  an  Osmanlee  diplomatist's 
estimation  of  such  person's  culture.^  The  modem  Persian  language 
presents  a  similar  superposition  of  Turanian  and  Semitic  forms  upon 
an  Arian  tongue. 

This  principle  of  primitive  centres  of  speech  has  been  victoriously 
proved  for  Semitic  languages  by  Renan,  and  for  l^^^^J^^  ^J  Craw- 
furd;  and  it  is  even  exemplified  in  our  bastard  English  tongue, 
although  its  chief  absorptions  are  Indo-Germanic,  except  in  foreign 
substantives  imported  by  commercial  intercourse  from  other  centres 
all  over  the  world;  as  may  be  seen  in  De  Vere's*"  capital  book. 
Another  method,  not  altogether  new  and  somewhat  defective  in 
technical  illustration,  has  just  been  proposed  by  Dr.  David  F.  Wein- 
land  (before  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Sd- 

<**  Max  MVlleb,  op.  eit,.  pp.  111-4;  and  Holdbbmaitn'b  Orammaire  Jktr^ue^  ConsUnti- 
nople,  1780,  pp.  25-8. 

■M  Recollection  of  Baron  de  Totfa  work,  read  when  I  began  a  slight  stndj  of  TorkiBh  at 
Cairo,  1882-4,  snicgests  reference  to  some  Tery  happy  illastrations  of  this  mixtore  of  three 
tongues  giyen  by  ^im;  bat  I  no  longer  possess,  nor  know  where  to  find,  his  book  for 
citation. 

m  OutUna  of  Connor  %iiv  PhOologyy  New  York,  1868. 
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waa  the  first  to  raise  his  voice ;  "*  followed  by  Morton,"*  D' Avezac,"' 
Pickering,^  and  others;  but  inasmuch  as  some  ethnographers  do 
not  appear  to  have  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  multitude  of  these 
contradictions  inherent  in  the  mere  philological  school,  I  will  enu- 
merate a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances,  beginning  with  the 
oldest  historical  nation,  that  of  Egypt 

The  Fellah  of  die  present  day  has  recovered  the  type  of  his 
primitive  ancestry  {nide  Mupra,  pL  I  and  II,  and  p.  1(^) ;  yet  his 
language  has  become  Arabic  instead  of  the  ancient  Hamitiio,  which, 
in  the  ratio  of  its  antiquity,  fi^es  itself  from  Shemite  influence.^ 
The  Jews,  spread  over  the  world,  their  primitive  Aramasen  tongue 
and  its  successor  the  Hebrew  being  colloquially  forgotten,  adopt  as 
their  own  the  language  of  eveiy  race  among  whom  they  happen  to 
sojourn ;  yet,  owing  to  intermarriage  exclusively  among  their  own 
race,  their  true  lype  has  been  preserved  independently  of  such 
transplantations — ^I  allude  to  that  of  more  or  less  sallow  complexion, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  high  but  receding  forehead. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  suppose  that,  even  since  the 
cessation  of  intermixture  with  Canaanites,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
down  to  their  expulsion  from  Palestine  after  the  &11  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Israelites  have  been  able  to  avoid  mingling  their  blood  with  that 
of  other  races,  to  the  extent  which  rabbinical  superstition  may  claim 
or  that  Christians  habitually  concede.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  history  during  our  middle  ages ;  and  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  proselyting  furor  of  the  Inquisition.  On  the  one 
hand,  forced  conversions,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  especially,  often 
compelled  Hebrews  to  dissimulate  their  repugnance  to  Gentile 
unions,  as  well  as  to  disguise  their  secret  adherence  to  Judaism; 
and  this,  sometimes,  with  such  consummate  skill  that,  in  1665,  the 
Christian  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  discovered  to  have  been  a  Jew 
all  his  life !  ^  On  the  other,  polygamy  was  ever  free  to  the  Israel- 
ite,*" until  abandoned  throughout  European  submission  to  Catholic 
laws.  The  historical  instances  are  so  numerous  of  modem  Jewish 
alliances  with  Gentiles,  that  it  would  require  many  pages  to  illus- 

*<»  Jiaut  ffumamett  pp.  86MKK 

m 'Unedited  MSS.,"  T^ptt  (^Mankind,  pp.  811,  822-6:— Gliddov,  Otia  JEgypdaca^ 
pp.  78-9. 

MT  BmUUm  d€  la  8oc.de  GiograpkU,  XIV,  ISiO;  p.  228. 

•"  Racii,  pp.  277-S. 

M*  BiROH,  Orywua  Palaei  ffamd-baok,  1866;  pp.  24a-42. 

«•  Baskaqb,  HUL  and  ROig,  of  the  Jtw,  foL  London,  1708 ;  p.  706.  To  BoAiAge,  who 
m%j  justly  be  termed  the  oontinaer  of  Josephos,  I  must  r«f«r  the  reader  for  prooiii  of  ill 
my  aaflertioni. 

ui  Op.  at,  pp.  469-70. 
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trate  them  fully ;  but  their  result  is,  that  the  votaries  of  Judaism 
may  be  divided  into  two  broadly-marked  and  distinct  types,  viz. 
the  one  above  mentioned,  and  another  distinguished  by  lank  and 
tall  frame,  clear  blue  eye,  very  white  and  f5peckled  skin,  and  yellow- 
reddish  hair. 

Not  merely  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Bokhltra,  Hindostin  and  China, 
have  numberless  converts  to  Judaism  mingled  their  blood  vrith  the 
pure  Abrahamic  stock ;  but,  at  several  periods  of  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  in  various  parts  of  Europe  also,  during  the  middle  ages, 
Indo-germanic  and  Sclavonian  families,  adopting  Mosaic  institutes, 
freely  intermixed  with  Israelites;  and  hence,  through  amalgamation, 
arise  all  noticeable  divergencies  from  the  well-known  standard  type. 
Poland  seems  to  be  the  focus  of  this  fusion  of  Jews  with  the  German 
and  Barmatian  races ;  '^^^  but  some  descendants  of  these  multi&rious 
unions,  exiled  from  Spain,  form  at  this  day  large  classes  in  Algeria ; 
and,  whilst  they  are  rare  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  I  can  attest  their  fre- 
quency  at  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  But,  as  a  special 
instance  of  the  false  deductions  that  would  be  drawn  from  them 
(were  philology  not  to  be  controlled  by  physiological  criteria  combined 
with  history),  while  at  Rhodes  and  Smyrna  the  outdoor  language  of 
these  Israelites  is  Greek,  and  at  Constantinople  Turkish, —  their 
domestic  speech  is  Spanish,  and  their  literature  in  the  same  tongue 
printed  with  Hebrew  letters !  The  rationale  is,  they  descend  from 
the  Jews  driven  out  of  Spain  during  the  XVIth  century,  where  they 
must  have  absorbed  a  goodly  portion  of  Gothic,  or  perhaps  Vandal, 
blood  prior  to  their  exode.  Indeed,  upon  surveying  the  infinitude 
of  diverse  languages,  habits,  dresses,  and  contradictoiy  institutions, 
contracted  by  the  Jewish  type  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  clashings  of  each  national  synagogue  upon  points  of  reli- 
gious doctrine  among  Khakhamlm  educated  in  different  countries, 
should  wealth  ever  enable  Europeanized  Jews  to  re-purchase  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  collect  their  brethren  there  from  all  regions  of  the  earth, 
I  much  fear  the  result  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  "  confusion 
of  Babel."  Apart  from  identity  of  physical  conformation,  subject  to 
the  exceptions  above  noticed,  there  could  be  but  one  test  (and  that 
latterly  made  doubtful) '^'^  through  which  such  incongruous  elements 
could  fraternize;  and  like  a  Council  at  Ephesus,  this  Sanhedrim 

w  BoRT  DB  St.  ViJiCKNT,  Anthrcpoloffie  de  PA/rique  Fran^aise,  1846,  pp.  12,  16,  17-8: — 
RozF.T,  Voyage  dana  la  RSyence  d^ Alger,  Paris  4to,  1833;  II,  pp.  210-35.  The  learned  aatbor 
of  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (1856,  pp.  69,  128)  supposes  that  the  frequency  of  these 
fair-skinned  yellow-haired  Jews  in  the  East  *«  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  writer.*'  Here 
are  two  witnesses  in  the  meanwhile. 

>u  Bertherand  (Midecine  et  Hygilne  det  ArabeSy  Paris,  1856;  p.  818,  note),  on  changes 
in  Ciroamoision. 
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would  Boon  diaaolve   in   uproar,  affording  to  Gentiles  a  spectacle 
similar  to,  and  edifying  as,  that  of  the  Conventicle  of  Dordrecht : 

"  Dorfraohi  SjooduB  nodus. 
Chorn*  inWger  fflgef . 
Contentua  Tentns, 
Sessio  stramen,  Amen." 

Very  singular  is  it,  neverthelesB,  that  the  people  whoae  senolasia, 
or  hatred  to  foreigners,  has  been  so  instinctive  since  their  post-Baby- 
lonian history,  should  have  become  in  language  the  most  cosmopo- 
litan. Thus  Josephus  says,  that  they  who  learned  many  tongues 
were  not  esteemed  in  Judea;  and  Origen  testifies  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Jews  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Grecians  or  their  tenets. 
In  the  Miahna,  Jewish  children  are  forbidden  to  acquire  Greek."' 
"  The  pottille,  annexed  to  the  text  of  the  Misnah,  contains  a  maledic- 
tion, pronounced  against  him  who  keeps  a  hog,  or  teachei  his  son 
Greek;  as  if  it  was  equally  impure  to  feed  an  unclean  beast,  and  to 
give  men  a  good  education :"  but  exile  forced  the  Rabbis  to  relax 
Bucb  inhibitions,  during  the  lltb  century,  after  R.  Solomon  of  Bar- 
celona ;  and  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  Israelitish  character^ 
istics  more  aptly  than  by  "  Judaismua  polyglottus,"  did  not  the  ori- 
ginal Abrahamie  type,— owing  to  a  recognized  law  iu  breeding,  that 
the  many,  effacing  by  degrees  the  few,  invariably  return  to  their 
normal  physique — vindicate  its  right  to  be  called  the  purest,  cisteru 
paribus,  of  all  nations  upon  earth. 

Again,  among  Shemitiah  examples,  there  are  multitudes  of  pure- 
blooded  Arabs  in  Affghanist^n  and  Rokh3,ra,  few  of  whom  except 
tJieir  Moolahs  preserve  their  Arabian  dialect;""  but  have  adopted 
the  alieu  idioms  of  the  country,  whilst  preserving  tiieir  Arabic  phy- 
sique during  about  1000  years.  In  Asia,  these  metamorphoses  of 
tongue  coupled  with  preservation  of  type  are  innumerable.  There 
are  white  Kalmuks  (Telenggout)  in  Siberia,  whose  physiognomy  is 
wholly  Mongol ;  but  speaking  Turkish,  they  are  evidently  a  Mongo- 
lian family  which,  losing  its  own  tongue,  has  adopted  a  Turkish  dia- 
lect.^"    If  one  were  to  attempt  a  specification  of  the  hybrid  grada^ 

"*  BABKior,  pp.  405,  608-9.  A  Tery  Eipgala.r  qnoBtion,  bearing  apon  oniniowopj,  ii 
ftsked  in  tlie  old  Talmud  {3chabbiu),  lii. :  "Qusre  aunt  c»pita  BnbylaniDrura  ronrndk 
[MoQeLOiLOTl]  !"— Job.  ItnxTOHri  p.,  Lexkea  daldaicuni  Talm.  tt  Rabbm.,  1629,  p.  1435. 
The  Isot  ig  {mpra.  Chap.  II,  Sgs.  89.  40),  tbe;  art  roand. 

•IS  KHANiEorr,  Bokhara,  ili  Anir  aad  FeopU,  Iransl.  De  Bode,  London,  8to.,  1845;  pp. 
67-80 :  — Malcolm,  Hitlorg  af  Petna.  Loudon,  4to.,  1815;  p.  277  :— Mow  IB,  Second  Jour- 
Tiq/  throagh  Ptriia,  London,  4to.,  1818;  i.  pp.  47-8.  On  tba  abanrdity  of  Jens  being  tbe 
ancestors  of  Ihe  Tsdjlka  of  Bokban,  or  the  Paahbuieh  of  Cabul,  reul  EiNiiiDr,  Quation 
of  tht  tappotrd  Lott  Tribu  if  Iirael,  London.  8td,  1856.  p,  51, 

"*  Klaprotb,  Magazm  Aiiali^t,  No,  I. : — Ste  all  binds  of  dmilor  tranepoiiUoDB  bttweeii 
race  and  toogne  in  Deshoitijkb,  pattim. 
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tionB  in  blood  and  languages  that  exist  aronnd  the  circamferenc60 
of  Arctic,  Onralian,  Altaic,  Thibetan,  Daourian,  and  other  Btocks, 
wherein  one  race  has  exchanged  its  language,  whilst  more  or  less 
perpetuating  its  own  race-character,  a  volume  of  citations  would 
barely  cover  the  contradictory  instances ;  but  the  exactitude  of  a 
competent  authority's,"^  Count  John  Potocki's,  experience  virould  be 
thoroughly  confirmed : — "but  I  also  encounter  [at  Astrakanj  new- 
difficulties.    I  behold  men  with  flat  faces,  who  seem  to  belong*  to 
the  same  people ;  but  these  men  speak  different  languages.     On  the 
other  hand,  men  with  dissimilar  features  express  themselves  in  the 
same  idiom;  and  all  pretend  to  be  the  veritable  Tatars  of  Tchinghiz- 
kh&n!"      The  same  phenomena,  upon    contrasting    ancient    and 
modem  titnes  especially,  meet  the  eye  everywhere  in  Europe.     "For 
example,"  says  Potocki,***  whilst  laying  down  an  admirable  series  of 
rules  for  unravelling  these  complex  meshes  wherein  the  tongue  con- 
tradicts the  race,  or  viee  verfdj  "the  Tatars  of  Lithuania  have  pre- 
served their  little  eyes  and  their  religion ;  but  they  have  lost  their 
language,  and  no  longer  speak  anything  but  Polish :  at  the  same 
lime  that  Latham,"*  in  whose  excellent  compilation  other  instancesr 
occur,  establishes  that — "a.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
XJgrian  blood  amongst  certain  populations  whose  speech  is  Sclavonic. 
}.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  Sclavonic  blood  among  certain 
populations  whose  speech  is  German."    Haartman^  has  shown  that 
the  Carelians,  hitherto  classed  as  Finns,  belonged  to  a  totally  Sa- 
tinet family,  whose  lost  language  "  has  been  superseded  by  the  Fin- 
nic:" Niebuhr"*  proves  that  the  Epirots  "  changed  their  language, 
without  conquest  or  colonization,  into  Greek :"  Maury  indicates  the 
diversities  of  races  and  tongues  now  becoming  absorbed  into  French, 
whilst  still   preserving  distinctive  marks  of  separate  race-charac- 
ters:*® Keith  Johnston's  exquisite  "Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,"  with  its  letter-press,"'  exhibits  how  pre-Keltic, 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic  differences  of  blood  and  languages  are  gradu- 
ally merging  themselves  into  a  common  vernacular,  the  English; 
altliough  the  original  distinctions  of  race  still  survive  countless  inter- 

UT  Voyage  daru  Im  Stept  de  CAttrakan  et  du  Cauease.  ffutoire  PrimUif  det  PeupU*  qui  ofU 
habiti  aneUnnifMnt  eet  Contriet:  Nouveau  PSripU  du  Pont  Euzin  —  with  notes  bj  KUproth; 
Paris,  Sto.,  1829 ;  ii.  p.  62 :— See  Rbokbbro  {Iam  Peuples  de  la  RuttU,  Paris,  fol. ;  Diteoun 
prSUminaire,  pp.  8,  6-18)  for  the  Tarioos  fomilies  oooupying  the  Russian  Empire  ■■  ninety- 
nine  nations. 

»"  Op.  eit.,  i.  p.l2. 

^1*  Native  Racet  of  the  Ruetian  Empire^  London,  12mo.,  1854;  p.  28. 

^TraruaetiofuoftheR.Soe.o/StoekholmylSil,       ) 

•n  ffutory  of  Rome,  I  p.  S7.  \        -  Morton's  inedited  M88.- 

•»  Sthnohgie  AneHtme  de  la  France,  Paris,  18mo.,  1858,  pp.  22-82. 
»  Phytical  Atlas,  fol.  1866,  PL  88. 
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marriageB :  and  Pickering,^  struck  with  linguistic  anomalies  beheld 
in  the  eleven  races  discerned  by  him  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  furnishes  other  illustrations,  judiciously  ob- 
serves—  '^Although  languages  indicate  national  affiliation,  theii 
actual  distribution  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  physical 
race.  Confusion  has  sometimes  arisen,  from  not  ^ving  due  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance ;  and  indeed,  the  extension,  or  the  impart- 
ing of  languages,  is  a  subject  which  has  received  very  little  attention. 
Writers  sometimes  reason  aa  if  nations  went  about  in  masses,  the 
strong  overcoming  the  weak,  and  imposing  at  once  their  customs, 
religion,  and  languages  on  the  vanquished ;"  when  the  contrary  has 
been  more  frequently  exemplified :  and  he  shows  that  in  the  cases  of 
Africans  transplanted  involuntarily  to  the  United  States,  Hayli,  and 
8t.  Vincent,  '^  we  have  three  examples,  where  one  physical  race  of 
men  has  succeeded  to  the  languages  and  institutions  of  another." 

In  general,  the  fusion  between  languages  originating  from  different 
centres,  is  parallel  with  amalgamations  between  races  of  distinct 
stocks  brought  together  from  widely  separated  countries.  Among 
familiar  examples,  wherein  English  tiius  struggles  for  mastery  (apart 
from  Malta  against  Italian-Arabic,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  against 
Yenitianized  Greek),  may  be  mentioned  Pitcaim's  Islanders  (by 
this  time  probably  moved  on  to  Van  Diemen's  Land),  whither  the 
"Bounty's"  mutineers,  carrying  off  Polynesian  females,  formed  a 
race  of  half-castes :  the  small,  if  prolilic,  &mily  at  Tristan  cCAcunhOj 
compounded  between  nigritiim  women  from  St.  Helena  and  British 
marines;  —  and  the  amalgamizing  tendency  of  colonists  at  New 
Zealand,^  which  introduces  a  third  element  of  hybridity  amid  a 
people  that,  at  the  time  of  their  earliest  relations  with  Europeans, 
were  already  (strange  to  say)  composed  of  two  different  stocks ;  the 
one  fair,  and  unquestionably  Polynesian;  the  other  black,  either 
Harfoorian  or  Papuan ;  whose  union  had  produced  various  shades  of 
mulattoes,  —  to  the  astonishment  of  Crozet,**  when  he  saw  "trois 
esp^ces  d'hommes,  des  blancs,  des  noirs,  et  des  basan^  ou  jaunes," 
at  Cook's  Fart  of  Islands*  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  philologer,  who 
disregards  history  and  race-character,  will  establish  perfect  unity 
among  Pitcaim,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  New  Zealand,  humanity,  on 
the  ground  of  their  natives  speaking  English ! 

Thus,  one  might  travel  onward,  by  the  aid  of  literary  sources,  fix>m 

■M  Unitid  SimUt  Exphr.  ETped.,  1848,  fol.,  IX,  pp.  277-9. 

■«  AK0A8,  Niw  ZeidoHd  UUuirated,  London,  fbl,  1846. 

M  Nouveau  Voyoffi  S  la  Mer  dm  8ud^  with  Cap!  BfaHon  in  the  **  Mftsoftrin'*  ftnd  "  Caatriat," 
Paria,  Sro,  1788;  pp.  51-2, 187-8  :~aonfirmed  by  Chamisbo,  in  Kotzbbub's  Foy.  o/JMtoo- 
viry  Inia  tk$  aouth  3$&j  fte. ;  tranl.  lioyd,  London,  8to,  1821 ;  m,  p.  290.  The  Toofa 
Islanders  afford  a  parallel  illnatration. 
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country  to  country,  all  over  the  world  (as  indeed  my  notes  can  show 
that  I  have  done)  to  prove  that  there  is  scarcely  any  spot  remaining 
now  where  amalgamation  between  different  races  has  not  taken 
place ;  and,  consequently,  where  philology^  if  applied  without  know- 
ledge of  these  physical  facts,  must  often  lead  to  egregious  error.  I 
must  content  myself,  however,  with  succinct  references,  under  each 
of  the  54  heads  of  our  "Ethnographic  Tableau,"  to  authorities, 
through  which  an  inquirer  can  satisfy  himself  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  The  converse  of  our  proposition  will,  moreover,  substan- 
tiate its  correctness,  viz. :  that,  wherever  there  has  been  no  amalga- 
mation of  races,  a  type  will  perpetuate  its  language  and  its  blood, 
irrespectively  of  climatic  influences.  Many  islands  and  peninsulas 
would  furnish  illustrations  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  but  none 
more  fortified  with  such  historical  guarantees,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
as  thirty  generations,  as  hyperborean  Iceland. 

Sixty-five  years,  that  is  about  a.  d.  795,  before  its  re-discovery  by 
the  Norwegian  Floke  in  861,  Iceland  had  been  occasionally  visited  by 
Irish  anchorites  from  the  Feroe  Isles  ;*"  the  latter  being  known  to  the 
learned  monks  of  Ireland  prior  to  725.  Colonization  of  the  former 
island  by  Scandinavians  commenced  as  early  as  862;^  and  thither 
flocked  the  Northmen  in  such  numbers  from  Halogaland,  Drontheim, 
Nordenfield,  Kommedalen,  &c.,  together  with  some  cognate  &milieB 
from  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Ireland,  that,  by  920,  the 
country  was  Aready  populous ;  and  the  first  historical  census  of  1100 
showed  about  ^^8860  principal  heads  of  families."  Unspeakable 
disasters  from  plagues,  volcanoes,  famines,  and  diminutions  of  tem- 
perature, have  been  their  lot;  especially  when  cut  off  from  their  last 
•Greenland  oflfehoots'**  by  the  ice,  during  1406-8.  During  nearly 
1000  years  pure-blooded  Northmen  have  withstood,  remote  ftom.  the 
rest  of  the  world,  Iceland's  inhospitable  climate,  and,  free  fit)m 
amalgamation  with  any  other  race,  as  a  consequence,  ^till  speak 
the  old  Nor%e  as  purely  as  Ingolfr,  the » first  actual  settler  in  862.** 
Nevertheless,  imbued,  since  their  forcible  conversion,  981-1000,  with 
biblical  traditions,  even  these  Icelanders  have  hitched  their  genealo- 
gies on  to  the  Semitic  chart  called  Xth  Genesis !  Jon  Arason,  bishop 

*"  Lbtronni,  Reeherehe*  giographiquet  tt  critiques  tur  le  Livrt  **  de  Meosura  orbis  Term," 
compotS  en  Irelandet  au  commencement  du  9"^  eihde  par  Dieuil;  Paris,  1814;  pp.  131-46. 

>>B  XATuni  Marmivb,  <*  Histoire  de  rislandet"  Voyage  de  la  Commimon  Scientifiqtu  du  Nord^ 
Corrette  **  Reoherobe/'  en  Ulande  et  au  Oromland  (1885-6);  Paris,  8to,  1840;  pp.  12-191. 

»»  SOORBSBT,  Journal  of  Northern  Whale  Finery  and  West  Greenland^  Edinburgh,  8to,  1828  • 
and  Gaimabd,  ^* Histoire  du  Voyage  de  la  Recherche"  Paris,  1888;  I,  p.  8. 

•»  Marmibb,  "Litt^rature  Islandaise,"  op,  cit.,  p.  7:  —  Bunsbn,  Discourse  on  Ethnology, 
British  Assoc,  for  the  Adv,  of  Science^  in  "Three  linguistic  Dissertations,"  London,  1848;  pp. 
278-9. 
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of  Iceland  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  although  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  ^'  caused  his  genealogy  to  mount  up  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  first  kings  of  Denmark,  and  even  to  Adam.  *  *  *  J%  comes 
down  from  Adam  to  Noah,  from  Koah  to  Japhet,  to  Jafre,  Jothum, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  to  Darius.  At  the  23d  degree,  we 
find  Priam ;  at  the  25th,  Throar,  whom  we  call  Thor,  says  the  chroni- 
cler ;  at  the  42d,  Y oden  or  Odin ;  then  come  the  first  kings  of  Den- 
mark; and,  at  the  85th,  appears  the  name  of  this  bishop  !"^^  In  such 
a  desolate  country,  amid  wintry  darkness  extending  to  21  hours  per 
diem,  time  must  have  been  wearisome.  Sympathy  bids  us  respect 
the  fables  of  a  school-loving  people,  who,  ^^  simplex  munditiis," 
composed  the  Eddcij  besides  a  multitude  of  Sagcuy — generally  about 
as  historical  as  good  Bishop  Arason's  pedigree.^ 

Icelanders,  however,  may  challenge  the  rest  of  mankind  to  exhibit 
another  nation  upon  which  a  thousand  years  have  entailed  neither 
change  of  race  nor  alteration  of  speech.  Their  high-caste  Scandi- 
navian features,  abundantly  figured  in  portraits  by  Gktimard,^ 
equally  attest  the  purity  of  their  blood  and  permanence  of  type^ 
despite  their  long  position  on  the  Arctic  circle, — where,  according 
to  alleged  climatic  action  upon  the  human  frame,  and  Bishop  Ara- 
son's  genealogical  tables  aforesaid,  they  ought  to  have  beeome  either 
Lapp%  or  Eskimo! 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  behalf  of  the  monogenistic  view,  that,  in 
proportion  as  one  recedes  into  antiquity,  fewer  languages  and  fewer 
races  are  encountered.  At  the  age  of  the  writer  of  Xth  Genesis, 
within  the  very  limited  superficies  embraced  within  his  geography,"* 
the  79  nationsy  tribeSj  eities^  and  eountrieSy  enumerated  by  him,  were 
already  divided  ^^  after  their  tongues."  The  existence  of  no  others 
was  known  to  him,  else  more  would  have  been  recorded.  Even  in 
a  fractional  part  of  the  world,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  above  map's 
circumference,  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  in  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia 
alone,  four  distinct  tongues  were  spoken ;  and  how  Grecian  traders, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Uralian  range,  carried  with  them  no 
less  than  seven  interpreters ;  whilst  Polybius  narrates  that  Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries  in  Spain,  during  a  mutiny,  vociferated  their  demands 
in  ten  different  languages.    Yet,  to  all  these  chroniclers,  three  fourths 

HI  Mabmibb,  *<  Hbtoire,"  p.  828 :  —  Compare  some  of  the  Armb  genealogies  ootteeted  by 
Chesney;— Qp.  a/.,  I,  appendices,  Tables  l-A. 

tt>  Ellesmbbb,  Ouidi  to  Northtm  ArehmoU>gy^  hff  ike  R,  8oc  ^  Nwiktm  Antiquariei  </ 
CopeHhageHj  London,  8to,  1S48,  pp.  88-91. 

w  Mabmibb,  Op,  dL  From  it  I  haTe  selected  tlie  dmple  fisherman,  Petnr  Olaften ;  No.  14 
of  onr  Tableau :  bat  the  work  contains  larger  likenesses  of  men  more  ilhistrioiis,  perhapi^ 
thongh  not  more  typical. 

iM  lypsf  o/MoMndf  pp.  649-M,  EthnoL  Tableau,  and  Map. 
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of  the  earth's  surface  were  utterly  unknown!  A  glance  ove**  the 
annals,  or  monuments,  of  these  three  fourths,  will  prove  that  the 
major  portion  of  their  human  inhabitants,  like  other  genera  of  their 
mammalia,  must  have  existed  contemporaneously.  Our  last  volume, 
combined  with  the  great  enhancement  of  authentic  examples  con- 
tributed by  our  erudite  coadjutor  Mr.  Pulszky  to  this,  ought  to 
satisfy  unbiassed  doubters  that  it  is  not  through  the  mere  love  of 
opposition  that  polygenists  claim  a  right  to  demand  some  things 
more  reasonable  than  dogmatic  denial,  before  ^^the  unity  of  the 
human  fpeciea*  can  be  accepted  by  science. 

There  occurs  yet  another  contingency  that,  in  various  countries, 
has  had  a  certain  influence  in  disturbing  the  natural  order  of  some 
tongues,  and  which  philologists  should  not  altogether  ignore.  It  is 
where,  as  in  the  French  "  argots,"  in  the  English  "  slangs,"  or  in  the 
Arabic  dialect  of  the  Awitlem^  a  new  idiom  is  invented.  Of  such, 
Oriental  history  presents  us  with  many  curious  examples,  and  Euro- 
pean even  to  the  forgery  of  a  pretended  language.  Thus,  in  China, 
as  mentioned  in  our  former  work,  the  Mandchou  Tartar  dynasty 
coined  five  thousand  new  words  which  they  forced  upon  their  sub- 
jects, as  ChampoUion-Figeac  says,  "  d'embl6e  et  par  ordonnance." 
Again,  at  Owyhee,  about  1800,  His  Majesty  Tamaahmaah  invented 
a  new  language,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  a  son ;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  Eotzebue,  this  prince  happening  to  die,  the  people  resumed 
their  old  one.  There  are  many  English  colonies  where,  at  this  day, 
judicial  proceedings  in  court,  as  at  Malta  and  Corfu,  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  English ;  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
rule,< — ^now  extinguishing  itself  in  the  exact  ratio  that,  through  amal- 
gamation, the  pure  Turanian  blood  ebbs  away — was  that  uncom- 
promising instinct  which  forbade  Turks  to  respect  any  language  but 
the  Turkish.  Kow,  I  do  not  mean  to  aver  that,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
counterfeits  cannot  be  detected ;  or  that  true  philology  is  unable  to 
discover  the  genuine  stock  from  which  such  invention  may  have 
issued,  so  to  say,  by  the  ring  of  the  metal.  I  am  merely  calling 
attention  to  very  common  circumstances  through  which  the  tongue 
spoken  frequently  contradicts  the  type  of  its  speaker. 

But,  to  close  this  argument :  It  may  be  advanced  by  transcendental 
philology y  that  all  these  distinct  tongues  are  comprehended  within  its 
laws ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  transplanted  negro  in  America  speaks 
Cherokee,  a  Jew  expatriated  to  Singapore  adopts  Malay,  or  a  Chi- 
nese brought  up  at  Berlin  converses  in  German,  that,  nevertheless, 
these  languages  —  American,  Malayan,  and  Teutonic  —  that  each 
individual  has  acquired;  together  with  those  idioms  —  African^ 
Hebrew,  and  Sinic — which  every  individual  has  forgotten,  are  all 
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comprised  within  the  classification  "  Arian,  Semitic,  and  Turanian," 
as  understood  by  the  Bunsen-school ;  and  fiirthermore  that,  like 
unity  in  trinity,  these  three  classes  are  reducible  into  one  primeval 
speech. 

Denying  the  competency  of  any  man  living,  in  the  actual  state 
of  science,  to  be  considered  a  '^philologist"  if  he  enunciate  such  a 
doctrine,  I  must  again  refer  to  M.  Maury's  Chapter  L  in  the  present 
volume  for  proofs  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  contrary  statement. 

Although  the  subject  of  ** chronology"  may  be  here  a  little  out  of 
place,  still,  in  support  of  preceding  remarks  [supra,  pp,  466,  469],  the 
reader  will  not  object  to  my  intercalating  the  substance  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  latest  publication  {JEgypten$  Stelle,  Y^  Buches,  5^  Ab- 
theilung,  pp.  342-69),  in  the  only  space  of  this  volume  where  such 
new  and  interesting  matter  can  be  introduced.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  work  itself  has  yet  reached  this  country,  but  owe  what  follows  to 
the  considerate  kindness  of  our  collaborator  Mr.  Pulszkt,  through  a 
private  letter  received  here  whilst  finally  correcting  "  revises," 


CHSYALISB  BVSBSS'B  CHB0S0L06T. 

Tcttt  before  ChrlM. 
OBionr  Of  Mankind.  20,000 

Flood  in  Northern  Asia — Emlgrfttlon  of  the  Arians  from  the  TaUey  of  the 
Oxos  and  Jaxartes,  and  of  the  Shemites  fW)m  the  yalley  of  the  Tigris  and 

Euphrates  — between 10,000  and     11,000 

Egyptian  nomet  (proyinces)  under  republican  form ^.^ 10,000 

But,  the  use  of  hierogljphical  writing  already  probable  at  about 12,000 

End  of  the  republioaa  phase  in  Egypt 9,086 

Bttis  the  Thebaa,  Isl  Prieet-kfaig 9,066 

End  of  the  Priest-kings ^»..*^J^ 7,281 

[About  this  time  Nimbod,  and  a  TStranian  empire  in  lUtopotamia,  &o.] 

Electiye  kings  in  Egypt,  from 7,280  to       6,414 

Hereditary  Kings  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,— a  double  empire  trota  6,418 

Mines,  king  of  united  Egypt B.o.  8628 

Great  ChaldsDan  empire  begins  in  Babylonia. <*  8784 

ZoBOASTCR,  between  8600  and.......^.*.—. "  8000 

Foundation  of  Babylon ...^ —•-.,••..— .^ ......  ••-••.-mm.. ••••.....  "  8260 

Tynan  ohronology  begibi8«...M^*^.M.»M«MMt«9.M^M«^.««^a«M.Mf....  M  "  2760 

Exodus  of  the  Israelites. ^ ~  "  1820 

Sbmibamis 1278  to  «  1200 

oOLOMON  8  #ria......  ••....  »....•  ...•••  t9»»9»*—  t»<i«< •••••.  ..•••......» .........  AUlf 
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CONOLUSIONS, 


PROTESTANT. 


Aets  xvii,  26.  Textus  revt$U9j  A.  d.  1857. 

^^i^folnffiy  ^  H  ^^i  *^  ^^^  avAfd^w  ^^fecitque  ex  uno  omne  (homine) 

xarofxsiv  M  cjKvri^  cpotf^i^rou  t^  genus    hominum    inhabitare 

yns*'*  BUpra  oniversam  fiu^iem  ter- 


TBd. 


99S35 


OATHOLIO. 


^^  i^Un(fiy  n  il  M^  feav  yivog  dy^^dmun/    *^  Fecitque  ex  nno  omne  genus 
xoroixsfv  M  ^avrdg  ^pocdfeov  r^  hominum    inhabitare     snpra 

7?fc"  universam  feciem  terras." « 


*^£coii)tfff  ra  sf  fvo;  cav's^vo;  avdpcjVGiv. 


»»fi87 


TBXTUS    RBOBPTUS — GREEK."" 
**bro(ai  re  l(  <y4(  atfMiroc  | 


TEXTUS    REOEPTUS  —  LATIN.** 

*<feoitqiie  ex  uno  omne  genus  hominum 

inhabitare  supra  uniTersam  fadem  terrsB." 


^n  a  fait  nattre  d'un  seul  toute  la  raee  des     <*Et  il  a  fait  d'un  seul  sang  tout  le  gemre 
hommes,  a  U  leur  a  domU  pour  demeure  humain  pour  habiter  sur  toute  I'^tendoe 

toute  r^tendue  de  la  terre."  de  la  terre.'* 


EngUth  OaihoUc. 

««And  hath  made  of  one,  all  mankind, 

to  dwell  upon  the  whole  faoe  of  the  earth.*' ^i 


Varianiea  leetionet. 

l.Mi  2.W*  8.M» 

«And[A<]  hath  made  of  one  <*and  has  made  erery  Na-  "and   hath   made    of 

Blood  [o/  Adam]  all  Na-  tion  of  Men  of  the  same  blood  all  nations  of  men 

tions  of  Men  to  dwell  on  Blood,"  &o.  to  dwell  on  all  the  ftkoe 

all    the    Face    of    the  of  Uie  earth." 
Earth." 
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EnffUth  VertioM  of  AcU  xrii,  26,^ 

WTauf,188a.        TmAiM,163L  Oiunin,16ao.  Ammo,  1867.  BMmi,USi.  "AathoriMdj^ieil 

"•ndmadeofoon    "and  hftthmad*  *< and  hath  made  ** and  hath  made  **aiid   ha    hath  ** and  hath  mada 

alia  kynda  of       of  ona  Uoad       of   om  hlood  of  ona  blood  madeof  onaal  of   one    blood 

man  to  anhi^       all  nadons  of       all  naokma  of  all  mankynda^  mankinde    to  all  nationa  at 

bita  on  al  tha       man,    ibr     to       men,    ft>r     to  te  to  dwel  on  inhaUte  upon  men,    for    to 

Iboe     of     tha       dwell    on    all       dwdl    on   all  all  the  Iboe  of  the  whole  Iboe  dwell   on    all 

arthe.**                  thelboaofthe       thelboaoftha  tha  earth."  of  the  earth."  thelboeofthe 

ertha."                   earth."  earth." 

(Finm  the  Lattn   (JVwn  tht  QnA  (From  Iht  Ormk  (JVwn  Ac  Orttk  (Fhm  tht  Latim  (From  ike  Ormk 

VulgaU,)            pritUedlhaL)         printed  IhiL)  pritUed  nxL)  rtdffoie.)  primted  TeaO.) 


^'^  Novum  TettamenL  Orceee  H  LoHne — Cabolub  Laohmamhub  noonsoit  Philippob 
BoTMAKRUs  Ph.  F.  Gmcse  Lectionis  AnotoritatiB  apposnit  BeroHni,  1860,  tomiiB  alter, 
p.  126.  [Readings : — bdf  aiotu  in  Cod.  Alex,  and  Vat  Cantab.  Land.,  and  Cantab.  Land., 
Elziyir  ed.  1624,  and  I&bnjbus,  add  the  word  **  blood.*'] 

6»H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Tutamenlum  Ora^  rt  Latme.  In  Antiguu  Tettibu§ 
Textum  VernoniM  VtdgaUB  LaibuB  indagavit  LeeHoneegue  variantet  Sifpham  ei  Orietbaeeku 
notavU  V.  8.  VemrabiU  Jager  in  eofwtVtiim  adhihUo  Conbtaktihvb  Tibohvkdobv  (Editio  DB. 
Afire  ArohiepiBOopo  ParisienBi  dicata)  :^Pari8, 1842,  p.  226.  [Readings  z-^^'SU  [Stephen] 
Ob.  [Greisbach],  Ivdf  af|iarer  wdv  IBvt  et  M  »<»  v^laaMW."] 

^  Habwood'b  New  Testament  (withont  points),  London,  12mo,  1776,  I,  p.  842. 

^"^  SoHOLz,  Novum  Teetamentum  Orceea,  LipsisB,  1886,  IT,  p.  67. 

»*  BibUorum  Saerorum  VulgattB  Vertiomt  etKHo,  Paris,  4to  (Bidot),  1786,  p.  406. 

M>  La  Sainte  BibU^  tradnite  snr  la  Volgate,  par  Lb  Maibtbb  db  Saot,  Paris  ed.,  1849, 
Nony.  Test  p.  148. 

^  La  Sainte  Bible^ — rerne  snr  les  originaux  et  retonch^  dans  le  langage,  par  Batid 
Mabtin,  Ministre  da  Saint-^lTangile,  &  Utrecht;  Paris  (Bidot),  1880— Nony.  Test,  p.  17& 

M>  «  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate'*— Old  Testament,  Bowaj,  1609; 
New  Testament,  Rheims,  1682  (approTed  by  the  most  rererend  Bootob  Tbot,  R.  C.  A.  B.), 
—Dublin,  4to,  1816,  p.  198. 

^  Whitbt,  ParaphraMe  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  London,  4to,  6th  ed.,  1744; 
1,  p.  694. 

^  PuBYXB,  New  and  Literal  Translation,  fto.,  with  notes,  London,  8to,  1764,  11,  p.  171. 

MS  Shabpb,  J%e  New  Testament  translated  from  Oriesbaeh^s  Text,  London,  12mo,  2d  ed., 
p.  267. 

M>  «  The  BngUsh  ffexapla,  exhibiting  the  six  important  English  Translations  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,"  London,  4to,  1841,  voee  "Acts  xrii,  26." 

[Haye  been  collated  for  Texts  and  Versions ;  and  examined  for  Variants,  Commentaries, 
and  Notes  — 

Lb  Jay's  PolyplotU,  Paris,  fol.,  1646,  «<  Acta  Apostolorum,"  V,  part  2d,  p.  120:— Waltob'b 
BibUa  Pofyylotta,  Oxford,  fol.,  1667,  V,  pp.  688-9: — GBBiSBAOHn  Novum  Testamenium, 
CantabrigisB,  8yo,  1809,  p.  829:  —Id.,  Pari?,  18mo,  p.  888: — Wbtstbib  and  Gbibsbaoh's 
N.  Test.,  London,  12mo,  1808,  sub  voee:— Adam  Clabxb's  Bible,  N.  Test.,  London,  1886,  I, 
p.  866 :  —  Albbbt  Babnbs'b  «  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  New  TestamenV 
{Cobbin's  reprint),  London,  4to,  1848,  p.  486:— Scott's  BihU,  m,  p.  886:— Hbrbt's  Bible, 
m,  p.  618 :  —  '<  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge's"  Bible,  **  cum  priiilec^o," 
Oxford,  4to,  1817,  IT,  sub  voet:- Bloomvibl]),  **Oreek  Testament,  with  English  notes," 
London,  4to,  1848,  6tii  ed.,  p.  689:— Altobd,  **1^  Oreek  Testament:  with  a  critically 
revised  Text,"  &c.,  Cambridge,  8to,  1864, 11,  pp.  180-1 :  —  fto.,  fto.,  fto.] 
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Whatever  may  be,  out  of  England,  .the  general  estimation   in 
which  her  Universities  are  held  for  Hebraical  scholarship,  none  will 
dare  say  that  the  country,  which  gave  birth  to  a  BENTiiBT  and  a 
PoRTBUS,  has,  in  solid  Greek  learning,  ever  lacked  a  man  to  stand, 
like  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  "before  (leHOuaH)  for  ever/ 
The  difference  between  the  last  century  and  the  present,  in  English 
Hellenic  studies,  seems  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  fiict  that,  having  ex- 
hausted extant  literary  sources  in  Grecian  drama  and  philosophy, 
the  critical  apparatus  derived  from  those  honored  pursuits  is  now 
becoming  intensely  directed  towards  the  verbal  restoration  of  the 
original  books  composing  the  New  Testament;  and  the  names  of 
Davidson,  Alpokd,  Shakpb,  and  Trbgbllbs,  are  the  well-known 
representatives  of  this  new  school,  in  different  phases  of  its  ten- 
dency. 

The  first^mentioned,  speaking  of  the  Palestinic  period  some  1800 
years  ago,  allows :  "  The  age  was  one  of  illiterate  simplicity.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  Their 
abilities  and  education  were  tolerably  alike.  *  *  *  The  age  was 
illiterate.  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  class  of  society 
unpractised  in  the  art  of  writing."**'  The  second  frankly  avows:  •*! 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  [verbal  inspiration]  being  thus  applied, 
its  effect  will  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  credibility  of  our  Evange- 
lists."^^ The  third  published,  last  year,  that  most  useful  littie  book, 
Notes  introductory  to  the  New  Testament.  And  the  fourth  uses  the 
following  language:  "It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  common 
Greek  text  [of  the  New  Testament]  is  no  worse  than  it  is ;  but  it  is 
a  cause  for  humiliation  (and  with  sober  sadness  do  I  write  the  word) 
that  Christian  translators  have  not  acted  with  a  more  large-souled 
and  intelligent  honesty."**^ 

The  foregoing  remarks  arise  from  the  imperative  necessity  of 

**T  Introduction  to  the  New  Tettament,  &c.,  London,  1848,  I,  pp.  408,  417.  Jo.  Lamius 
(De  erutUtione  Apottolorum.  Liber  tingulariM  in  quo  multa  qua  ad  primitivorum  Chrittianarum 
UteraSf  doetrinae,  »cripta,  placita,  atudia,  eonditianem^  centum^  mores^  et  ritus  attinent,  expomm- 
tur  et  illuttrantur:  editio  altera,  4to,  FlorentisB,  anno  MDCOLXVI,  '^Censoribus  permitten* 
tibus,"  pp.  477-991),— publishing  in  Italy  when  the  Italian  Catholic  mind  had  not  yet 
endured  a  "Francesco,"  a  "Maffei,"  or  a  "Bomba,"— had  long  preyiously  estabHahed 
apostolic  incapacity  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  one  among  the  **  workies" —  and  I  say 
it  with  pride  —  to  tread  down,  and  keep  down,  what  embers  of  intolerance  may  yet  smokt 
in  my  adopted  country,  I  can  join  in  gratulation  with  citizens  of  our  republic  of  Amtrioa-— 
mais  (ioi)  nous  ayons  change  tout  cela.'' 

**8  Oreek  Testament:  with  a  critically  revised  Ttxt^  &c.,  London,  1854;  I,  Prolegomena,  p. 
20.  Alford  (II,  p.  181)  expressly  cautions  us  to  read  Acts  xvii,  26 — **Not,  *hath  made 
of  one  blood,*  &c.,  as  E.  V.  but  *  caused  svbrt  nation  of  men  (sprung)  op  one  blooi>,' 
ko.     See  Matt,  t,  82,  Mark  yii,  87." 

»«  Account  of  the  Printed  Tezt  of  the  Oreek  New  Testament^  London,  1865,  p.  267. 
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vindicating,  once  for  all,  in  ethnological  diseuaBion,  the  accuracy  of 
my  colleague's  and  my  own  observationa  ia  Uie  joint  volume  which 
preceded  the  present,"™ 

Tliose  aasertions  having  been  flatly  contradicted,  Dr.  Nott,"' 
when  resuming  the  subject,  stated,  "  The  word  Hood  is  an  interpola- 
tion, and  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  texts.  The  woi'd  blood  lias 
been  rejected  by  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome 
to  the  present  hour.  The  text  of  Tischendorf  is  regarded,  I  believe, 
generally  as  the  most  accurate  Greek  text  known,  and  in  tliis  the 
word  '  blood '  does  not  appear.  I  have  at  hand  a  long  list  of  authori- 
tiea  to  the  eame  effect;  hut  as  it  is  presumed  no  competent  authority 
will  call  our  assertion  in  question,  it  is  needless  to  cite  them.  The 
verse  above  alluded  to  in  Acts  should,  therefore,  read: — 
"  •  And  hath  nisde  of  one  «U  rsota  (gonus)  of  meo,'  io. 

"The  word  blood  is  a  gloss;  and  we  have  just  as  much  right  to 
interpolate  one  form,  one  Bubstancf,  one  nature,  one  re»pon»ibiiity^,  or 
anything  else,  as  blood." 

Many  incompetent  authorities,  nevertheless,  still  continuing  to 
question  my  collaborator's  correctness,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  my- 
eeif  to  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  right.  I  hope  the  foregoing  array 
of  texte  and  references,  among  which  is  TiscHENDOHE'e  much-prized 
aothority,  will  obviate  future  diseuBsiou  of  others  amongst  them- 
selves.    It  will  forever  with  myself. 

But,  80  swiftly  does  archteological  criticism  advance  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  that  even  Tischendorf 's  Text  now  falls — although  in 
this  particular  verie,  by  leaving  out  "blood,"  the  highest  Catholic 
Hellenism  (as  it  generally  does)  coincides  with  that  employed  in  the 
"rational  method" — behind  the  age  of  Lachmann's ;  whose  Text 
Leads  the  list,  justly  eulogized  by  Tregellbs"*  in  these  words: — "The 
first  Greek  Teitament,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  edited  wholly  on 
ancient  authority,  irrespective  of  modern  traditions,  is  due  to  Chaklks 
Lachmann." 

It  becomes,  in  consequence,  evident  to  the  reader  that  scientific 
arguments  (in  England  at  last,  as  they  have  ever  been  on  the  conti- 
nent), in  which  texts  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  are  involved,  are  neither 
carried  on,  at  the  present  day,  upon  the  obsolete  English  Version  of 

"•  Tifpet  of  Uankini,  Ch»p.  XV.  *■  Bibtioal  EUmogmphj :  —  Settimy  E  —Terms,  DoiTenal 
•ad  Specific"'- pp.  &68-B. 

»'  The  Moral  and  JnttUectml  DaenUy  of  Saut,  ta.~flom  du  /Vnadt  of  Count  A.  4t  OM- 
ntau  —  hy  H.  HoTx;  Philadelphia,  J.  6.  Lippiacott  &  Co.,  12ma,  1866;  Appendix  C,  p.  513. 

**' Op.  dr..  p.  113:  See  also  the  Bams  author's  adminble  "Lecbm  on  the  Historic  >Ti- 
dsDoa  of  the  authorship  and  tranamisaion  of  the  Books  of  the  Sew  Teatacnenl."  LodJod, 
I2mo,  1852,  fOMini. 
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king  James,  nor  upon  the  antiquated  '^textus  receptus"  of  the  ola 
printed  Greek  exemplar; — but  are  henceforward  to  be  made  exclu- 
Bively  upon  a  Textus  revisus  that  pending  researches  are  combining 
to  establish — some  of  the  slighter  difficulties  in  regard  to  which  are 
manifested  above  in  the  various  readings  of  ime  line  of  the  Greek 
<^Gk>od  Tidings."  And,  in  order  to  substantiate  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  Romanist  learning  firequently  agrees  with  the  most  rigidfy 
exegetical,  a  quotation  from  the  commentary  of  Bishop  Eknbiok*' 
will,  in  these  United  States,  not  fidl  to  be  respected: — 

Text,  Acts  XVn,  26— <' And  He  hath  made  of  one  all  mankind." 

Nate,  on  MSS.  and  traditions,  ''5.  G.  P.  'of  one  blood.'  The  Vulgate 

reading  is  conformable  to  the  Alexan- 
drian and  three  other  Manuscripts,  as 
also  to  that  used  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Coptic  version  agrees 
with  it" 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  speculative  guesses  as  to  how,  why, 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  word  oif&aTK  {blood)  crept  into  the  Text,  will 
readily  find,  amid  the  works  cited  (nipro,  note  546),  some  very  learned 
and  ingenious  explanations,  and  more  commentaries  inexpreedbly 
silly.  None,  however,  can  be  discovered  that  satisfy,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  exigenda  of  archaeological,  palseographical,  and  eth- 
nological criticism. 

As  to  the  first  requirement :  It  was  shown  from  Hknnsl^  that 
the  passage  in  question  was  not  autographed  by  St.  Paul  himself 
but  proceeds  from  his  secretary — the  writer  of  Acta — probably  author 
of  the  md  Gospel,  supposed  to  be  *^  St.  Luke."  The  learned  and 
Reverend  Lord  Arthur  Hsr vet  judiciously  remarks: — ^^ There  is 
also  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures  in  such  mat> 
ters,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  limits  of  inspiration,  and  of 
the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  writers, 
compilers,  and  editors  of  the  sacred  books,  in  such  matters  as  history, 
science,  and  the  like.  *  *  *  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  inspiration  to  teach  miraculously  any  arts  or  scienoeai 
and  therefore  it  should  not  be  deemed  more  derogatory  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  St«  Paul  or  St  Luke,  that  they  were  not  beyond  the  most 
learned  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  science  of  chronology,  than  it 
would  be  were  we  to  discover  that  St.  Paul  came  short  of  modem 
skill  in  the  art  of  tent-making«  or  that  St.  Luke  had  not  all  the  phy- 
siological knowledge  attained  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  our 

^Ai^^fy  4r«il«»  N>v  Toriu  9««^  18&1»  F  111. 
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time."  "=  "When,  tborefore,  as  in  four  out  of  the  five  new-sebool  com- 
mentators just  cited,  we  behold  really  learned  and  strictly  orthodox 
Churchmen,  our  contemporaries,  making  sueb  honest  admissioDB,  a 
"Protestant  diaaeuter"  like  myself, — whose  education  has  been  derived 
from  totally  different  pursnita,  in  lands  altogether  foreign  to  their 
insular  associations — may  legitimately  re-examine  Pauline  subjects 
from  the  arcliaaologieal  stand-point  alone.  Hence,  the  only  really 
historical  fact  deducible  from  all  the  above  quotations  is,  that  the 
Greek  word  "blood,"  not  being  in  the  MS.  used  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinua  (A.  D.  192-217),  but  occurring  in  that  atudied  by  Ikes^ds 
(a.  d.  140-202),  the  intercalation  waa  already  made  within  say  160 
years  after  the  unknown  year  of  the  demise  of  St.  Luke. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  inspected  ancient  Qreek  manuscripts  and 
epigraphy  (I  myself  have  only  seen  a  few  decades),  knows  very  well 
that,  iu  the  most  archaic,  the  words  run  on,  without  dirisions,  in  the 
same  line  "continue  serie."  Of  the  ancient  Apostolic  books  extant 
we  possess  none  written  earlier  that  the  5th-6th  centuries  of  our 
era,** — that  is,  about  200  years  later  than  Clemens  and  Irenwus,  or 
some  350  posterior  to  St.  Luke ;  and  in  the  two  most  antique  codices, 
LSX  Alexandriniu  and  Vaticattui,  the  word  «r(iaT«  does  not  recur. 
No  one  either  will  pretend  that  St.  Luke  took  down  St.  Paul's  speech 
at  the  time;  or  that  the  Evangelist  used  stenographic  processes, — any 
more  than  claim  that  the  "reporter"  at  Atliena  adopted  Morse's 
magnetic  telegraph.  Hence,  neither  the  credibility  of  St.  Paul,  nor 
that  of  St.  Luke,  is  involved  in  our  debate. 

The  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  explaining-why  this  word 
"blood"  crept  into  the  later  Greek  Texts, — into  Uie  Latin  it  never  did 
— is  seen  upon  reflecting  how,  some  early  Christian  anchorite,  devoutly 
poring  over  his  MS.  of-irt«,  hadhis  attention  arrested,  whilst  reading 
"and  hath  made  of  one,"  by  a  natural  and  impulsive  query — "one,' 
one  what?"  As  a  memento,  he  noted  "nJiLant"  on  the  margin  of  his 
exemplar;  but  unaccompanied  by  a  not«of  interrogation"?" — because 
such  iuterjectional  signs  were  not  then  invented.  "Within  a  generation 
or  two  afterwards,  but  before  Irenseua,  some  amanuensis,  transcribing 
our  anchorite's  much-worn  codex  into  less  archaic  ealligniphy  and 
orthography,  meeting  with  alfiaro^  on  the  margin,  fancied  that  the 
word  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  out  of  the  Text,  hy  the  antecedent 
scribe.  So  the  latter,  with  no  fraudulent  intent,  any  more  than  our 
aforesaid  anchorite,  inserted  the  Greek  for  "htood"  in  his  own  tran- 
script; to  the  gladdening  of  the  hearts  of  some  pious  readers  of  English, 


"*  Tht  Otnialogitt  of  our  Lord  and  Santour  Jtna    Chritl,  att, 
Maiihtu  and  St.  Lukt,  &«.,  London,  8*0,  1853;  pp.  2111,  266. 
w  Tspa  of  Mankind,  pp.  612,  T14. 


ntd  in   l/u  QotjitU  ^  SI, 
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and  the  bewilderment  of  the  minds  of  others,  1600  years  later,  as 
well  in  Old  England  aa  in  New. 

Thirdly.  However  learned,  however  venerable,  may  be  the  echolars 
whose  words  I  have  cited  with  no  disrespect,  none  of  them  will  lay 
claim  to  proficiency  in  Ethnology,  nor  have  any  of  them  spent  half  a 
lifetime  in  the  Levant.  If  they  had,  they  woald  have  known  Hiat 
there,  at  this  very  hour,  the  same  old  repngnance  (which  their  clasN- 
cal  scholarship  makes  them  perfectly  well  cognizant  o^  in  annent 
Alexandria  particularly)  is  still  rife  now  with  evils  to  human  wel&re 
that  have  always  rendered  Jewi  and  the  Qrtelea  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  I  remember  (and  have  I  not  shuddered  over  its  blackened 
ruins  t)  how,  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  first  flash  of  Greek  independence, 
when,  capitulating  on  the  feith  of  the  "  honors  of  war,"  the  Tm-kiah 
garriBon  and  Ottoman  communis  were  massacred,  that,  whilst  the 
Mainiot  palikaries  spared  a  few  of  the  Muslim  girls  and  boys,  they 
did  not  leave  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  the  Israelites  alive.  Eye- 
witnesses afterwards  confirmed  to  me  sach  atrocity  doling  10  months 
(1829)  that,  "  for  my  sins,"  I  waited  at  NapoU  di  Romania  in  the 
vain  hope  of  obtaining,  irom  Capodistrias,  a  tribunal  whence  to 
obtain  Imcfc,  in  part,  the  value  (only  f  800,000)  of  86  cargoes  in  which 
my  fether  wa8  concerned,  robbed  by  Greek  pirates  between  1824  and 
1828.  I  remember  too,  that  it  was  this  soul-harrowing  outrage — 
first  of  hundreds  perpetrated  by  Moreot  Christian  serfe — that  caused 
Mnssulman  reverberation  at  the  butcheries  of  Smyrna,  Scio,  and 
Halvali ;  and,  although  Mohammed  All's  iron  firmness  joined  to  a 
numerons  and  tolerably  armed  European  population  alone  spared  us 
(1822)  irom  witnessing  similar  abominations  in  Egypt,  I  recollect 
that,  wherever,  at  Smyrna  especially,  some  hapless  Greek  fiigitive 
dodged  the  tophaik  or  ratagan,  his  hiding-plnce  was  invariably 
betrayed  if  known  to  any  Jew ;  who,  after  Tripolitza  and  Missolonghi, 
naturally  felt — 

"  And  if  je  wroog  a*,  shall  we  not  rtv«*$e  T" 

So  true  is  this,  that  the  Hebrew  terrdfi  (money-changers  —  not 
semphs)  evacuated  Greece  exactly  in  the  ratio  that  the  Ottoman 
Ionia  of  tlio  manor  were  forced  to  strike  their  tents  and  flee.  Xo 
Hebrtfw  lives  willingly  where  Greeks  rule;  any  more  than  (and 
partly  tur  the  same  reason)  he  likes  residence  in  Scotland  or  in  Con- 
necticut: and.  even  in  their  commercial  relations  eveiywhere, 
Un^nan  and  I^raelilish  instincts  are  invariably  in  antagonism. 
Kow,  classical  histon-  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  Xew  Testament  and  the 
Talmudic  boi>ks  on  the  other,  demonstrate  precisely  the  same  hostile 
and  r<.'i>ulsive  feelings,  between  the  Shemites  of  Hierosolyma  and 
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tile  "At  dres  Athenaioi,"  much  farther  hack  than  the  day  when  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Luke  were  jibed  by  Indo-Earopean  mobility  at  the 
Areopagus,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  context  of  Acte  XVII,  to 
estAbliah  the  non-aucceBs  of  two  Jews — one  a  "Hebrew  of  Hebrews" 
—  who  in  cac'ophouioua  Hellenistic-idiom"' addressed  the  orthoepic 
and  satirical  men  of  Athens;  but,  I  maintain,  and  if  necessary 
hereafter  will  historically  prove,  that  the  speaker  (whether  St.  Paul 
himself;  or  St  Luke,  or  the  "  reporter")  in  making  use, — amidst  the 
knot  of  hard-hearted,  if  not  soft-headed,  Athenian  "gamins"  col- 
lected on  Mare'  Hill — of  the  phrase  "hath  made  of  one"  all  mankind, 
intended  thereby  to  deprecate  that  (by  the  Jewish  speaker  strongly 
felt)  Hellenic  instinctive  xenolasia  toward  Hebrews,  which  led  the 
former  (boasters  that  themselves  were  Autochthones)  to  repudiate  the 
notion  that  a  particle  of  Jewish  "  blood  "  flowed  in  their  own  veins. 
If  this  fact  be  disagreeable,  I  cannot  help  it.  In  anthropology  the 
maxim  must  be  — 


The  question,  of  the  existence  of  AlMATOl  in  the  original  mana- 
script  of  St.  Luke,  "me  parait,"  as  Mariette  says  of  that  of  the 
Apis-cycle  [lupra,  p.  404),  "  d^finitivement  enterree."  With  it, 
also,  its  ima^ned  corollarj',  that  St.  Paul  ever  meant  that  alt  the 
races  of  mankind,  within  the  Roman  limit  of  geography  in  his 
time,  were  "made  of  one  hlood."  Polygenists,  therefore, — so  tar  as 
Acta  xvii,  26,  be  concerned  —  are  henceforward  exempt  from  suspi- 

ut  'EX*r|..aiAi,  JoXinoi  (Sn,  Htllmiimiit,  Linfftia  BillenitCica,  Sc.  —  Conaalt  SaHdil  David 
LtittaTO  (Profeaaor  in  tlie  Itabbiaioat  Collego  ot  Padua),  ProltgoBimi  ad  una  Grantmatiea 
Jtagioniila  diUa  Lingua  Ebraica;  PadoTs,  8'0.  18S6,  pp.  11,  67,  78-95:  — Giakbeksabdo 
DB  RoBSi  (DtUa  Lmgua  propria  di  Chn'ito  e  dtgti  Sbra  naiienali  dtUa  Palalina  da'  Irmpi 
dt-  Maceabd  dinerlaBmi,  PBrma,  8>o,  1772.  pp.  7,  16.  87-9,  85-129.  145-8).  From  tha 
Utter  I  preaent  merely  t  fiw  kbatrnctB.  The  P&leatiiiic  Jews  dwa^s  repudiatwl  Greek 
trail Blutiooa.  So  particalar  were  their  lineal  deseeDdanta  in  Spain,  that  Rabiii  Ihhanuel 
Abuab  bajs  (io  bia  r&re  Nomology,  or  Legal  Diteourit),  "  una  sola  letm,  que  tcngn  de  maa 
o  de  menoa  (aao  que  no  rarie  el  aenlida)  queda  eiendo  profane,  ;  no  dob  ea  lecilu  leer  en 
el.  *  *  *  Ed  la,  biblias  griegas  iDtitoladaB  dt  lot  Stnltnla  Inlerprela,  hallo  una  Tariedad  f 
differenoia  tan  grande  en  les  eatampaB  que  no  ay  paaao  coufurtne."  Tbe  Talmud  [iraet 
Sabbat)  giTea  the  injuncUoo  of  Rabban  Gamalikl,  boir  trantlationt  ahonld  be  Ihronn  into 
"  Inoghi  cenoai  e  sporchi,  aeciocchft  eglino  impalridiscttno  da.  loni  mcJeaimi."  In  another 
«r  hiB  prodigiooa  labors  on  the  Text  {Compendia  di  Critiea  Saera,  Parma,  8to,  1811,  p.  88), 
Db  Roaai  Tiotorionsl;  exoneratea  the  Council  of  Trent  rrom  accuEatioas  of  lolemUng  no 
Bible  but  Ihe  Vulgate.  Here  is  bia  Italian  Teraion  of  the  text  of  their  decree,  —  tbe  Latin 
of  irhioh  is  in  hie  other  iroik  (Pruc^uu  Cautiu.  Turin,  4lo,  17G9,  pp.  TR-80). 

*'  Considernndo  ohe  non  pioool  vantag^o  ne  verrebbe  la  Cbicaa,  qnatora  si  oonosce,  di 
tnttc  1e  latine  ediiioni  che  girano  de'  aaeri  libri,  quale  a'abbia  a  tenero  per  autentica.  [the 
Council]  BtabiliBM  e  dichinra,  ohe  qucata  atesaa  ediiione  anlica  e  rolgata,  la  qnale  da  un 
Inngo  UBO  di  lanti  aecoli  i  etata  nella  Chieaa  medeaima  approvata,  aia  tennta  per  autentiea, " 
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cton  of  heresy.  Btit,  before  quitting  bo  dry  a  eubject,  I  most  gratify 
the  reader  with  a  pair  of  extracts  from  two  diferent  works, — ^parallel 
in  critical  calibre,  and  Bimilar  through  on  accident,  that  each  of  their 
aathora  boaats  of  an  Allemanio  sumame — which  will  exemplify  into 
what  helplens  vagaries  thie  apoohiyphal  noun  "blood"  has  lifted  np 
two  most  talented  mooogenists  above  the  multitude. 

Sample  A  is  chosen  from  the  pages  of  ffir  Bobert  H.  Bchom- 
bui^"*  writing  for  the  English  public. 

A.  —  "Many  scoffers  have  attempted  to  establish  the  hypothecs, 
that  the  first  germs  of  the  development  of  the  human  raoe'in  America, 
can  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  in  direct  viola- 
tion with  Mosaic  [ne///]  records,  which  expressly  say  that '  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  ftce 
of  the  earth,'  we  must  still  appeal  to  that  Holy  Book  for  intetpreta- 
tion  [^ibat  is,  '  we  must'  hunt  Uirough  the  Pentateneh  for  Acta  XVli, 
26 !]." 

Bamplo  B  is  taken  from  some  pages  in  the  (^arle^on  Medie<d 
Journal,"'  comjiosed  by  an  author'*'  writing  for  the  American  public. 
With  tlio  exwption  of  the  figures  appended,  our  compositors  have 
boon  so  go<H]  as  to  set  it  op  in  &c-simile. 

B, — "W«M«fti)iroo*tinK  til*  doctrine  of  thg  Unit;  (^  the  HnmaB  Raoe  Hmply  on  Mi«D-  I 
tlk  prinotplM.  Wo  «kr«  not  to  m&k«  iaraee  on  poinli  that  hvt  do  1i|,ili—lii  beuinf  2 
M  Ibe  mibjvot  to  which  wa  kt*  raatrieted  in  this  dinaaeioii.  noM  -with  whon  wa  inttBd  S 
to  hkTO  ni>  rootroTonj  bkTO  oolhiog  to  apprehvitd  fVom  oar  criticiBns.  Wa  m>;,  hov-  1 
OTOT.  her*  obeerre  thiti  tho  Sgurea  of  dogs  and  of  men  ((be  Utter  only  an  ef  aoj  aeien-  b 
tiSu  value,)  OD  the  eauleni  nuDuiuoDbi,  have  been  carelhll;  Btndied  and  doliiieated  bj  11 
naalor-iuinila  —  nivii.  at  iiho»e  feet  Mr.  Gliddon  bu  set  as  an  bomble  oopjist.  Tbcj  7 
ham  pomntrneeil  ^j\n$  to  the  •m«rV\  lb«  rvoull  of  tbeir  scientific  raaeardies.  Both  8 
l>e|uln!i  unil  Ilun^en  h»»#  alreailv  pnwlaioied  thfir  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cnity  of  9 
Iho  llunMii  VAtrv.  and  the  former,  a^  wo  are  informed,  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  in  10 
wbirh  he  will  I'lTi'r  rva^'ii?  for  the  faith  that  'a  to  him.  Tbos  Ihew  ■nonamental  records,  11 
vhlt'h  eaHttnl  OUdi,l<'ii  t<>  |'rvn.>anee  ld  tbe  lanpiage  of  fcom  and  obloqaj  a  tirade  12 
agtaiiivt  the  M:H)ilurr9.  n>llTin>:e^l  the  min^ls  of  Lef«iaj  and  Bonien  of  tb«r  trath,  and  18 
tiled  Ihom  wilb  buniilitr.  rrTrreoce.  and  awe.  Their  scientific  rejcarchea  natiitrrt  14 
them  of  Ihr  •hvtrilies  {inicUiTned  br  Mv>^$.  and  eoofinned  br  Panl.  16 

"  •  An<l  ,lltsl)  bath  m^ae  of  <>De  M.>.<d  aU  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  tbe  ftee  of  16 
the  earth.  *n\\  halh  ^l1'le^ninAl  the  timo»  befiti*  appointed,  and  the  bomids  of  their  IT 
habiUlioo.'     .Acts  IT  >-h,  ifi  t.  18 

•*•  fWe*  VtuN  n  H'U»\  rr%uid.  .«.■..  b>ndi^  foli.v  IMl.  p.  »9. 

** Charlefion.  fs.  t'..  IS^4  —  i>ri-!ib';»hed  as  a  MevffrnK  ".\n  Eraminalioa  of  tbe 
etiara^lert!>ti\>»  i>f  Unifrt  and  Si>e\-:es  as  appticsbfe  to  the  DoetHne  of  tbe  I*wlj  of  the 
lluw^n  Ksf*,"  pj>,  '.T^I-S,  llj  amhor  r..i««.  v'r  is  b#Mn>)dMi  hr.  two  hoMiies,  —  Ac  toe 
tb<i>ii>«i>i>l.  aihl  the  other  nsmmaU'j^itiit.  His  dufilel  et)aital)«i  Mhi  mr^ — ^Sae  Sisaru, 
VnJuJtt^K  transl.  Ijiti*.  I'an*.  IS'ia  II.  !•  panie.  pp.  SttS-lSI — alwae*  p«ta  Me ■  hM 
•f  an  ".wi  and  MBSt,i~  tlreek  pjvTerK  b*w  —  -LeweoB  carried  eaa  tUag,  Mad  Ui  Ml 

"*  fVjw  <"■  ¥*■*»«.  p.  itiS,  fivt-r.ote  Sli>:  and  -  Memoir  of  Morto*,"  pfi.  ^^^ 
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''Ttiese  distinguished  natnralists  both  arrived  at  the  conclnsion,  from  these  very  19 
monmuentfi,  that  the  negro  races  had  only  been  developed  in  the  course  of  ages  within  20 
the  African  tropics  and  were  derived  from  Egypt  The  minds  of  men  are  differently  21 
constituted,  and  we  here  perceive  what  opposite  impressions  are  made  on  different  22 
minds  la  visiting  the  same  localities,  and  in  investigating  the  same  subjects."  28 

Now,  in  reprinting  this  specimen  of  the  style  adopted  by  a 
"Dutch-Reformed"  theologer  in  this  country,  my  only  regrets  lie  in 
the  unavoidable  mention  of  two  world-renowned,  and  by  myself 
much-honored,  names — Chevaliers  Bunsen  and  Lepsius:  at  the  feet 
of  whom  (like  St  Paul  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  '*)'*^  I  have  always 
felt  proud  to  sit  for  instruction, — ^received,  as  not  a  slight  portion  of 
what  little  I  know  has  been,  oftentimes  with  mine  own  feet  under 
their  respective  mahoganies. 

What  concerns  the  reader,  however,  is  the  logical  deduction, — on 
comparing  Knes  14-15  with  line  19  of  the  above  extract — >that 
"Moses"  and  "Paul"  were  "distinguished  naturalists  both" ! 

Nobody,  who  reads,  writes,  and  ciphers,  can  be  such  an  ignoramus 
as  not  to  know,  that  Chevaliers  Bunsen  and  Lepsius— occupied  in 
other  equally-elevated  branches  of  human  science,  such  as  archaeology, 
history,  philosophy,  and  linguistics — would  disdain  (whatever,  as 
educated  gentlemen,  they  may  read  about  Natural  History)  to  accept 
an  attribution  to  themselves  severally  of  any  scientific  spScialM  not 
within  the  circumference  of  their  respective  studies.  The  pages  of 
this  volume  will  be  the  first  intimation  either  of  these  Savans  receives 
that  both  of  them  are  suspected  to  be  "  naturalists," — and  that,  too, 
by  a  fractious  sciolist  who  actually  wrote  a  book  to  demonstrate  the 
Unity  of  Mankind  without  having  read  the  first  syllable  of  Pri- 
OHARD.^    "Potete  frenarvi  dalle  risa  ?    0  miei  valenti  amici !" 

Where  did  either  Chev.  Lepsius  or  Chev.  Bunsen  ever  say,  that 
"negro  races  *  *  *  were  derived  from  Egypt"  [?]  (nfpro,  linen  20-1). 

The  last  three  Unesj  21-3,  prove  how  the  same  writer — ^utterly  des- 
titute of  any  Egyptological  works — fancies  that  the  great  Prussian 
Ambassador  to  Rome  and  England  has  visited  Egypt  Everybody  else 
knows  that  Chevalier  Bunsen's  travels  never  extended  beyond  Europe^ 

Finally,  the  only  expression,  known  to  the  world,  of  Chev.  Lep» 
sius's  impressions,  in  regard  to  human  monogenism  or  polygenism, 
is  derived  from  a  casual  remark  made  by  him  in  a  fiiendly  letter  to 
my  respected  colleague  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  :  and  by  the  latter  inserted  in 
our  first  joint  publication,  for  the  very  object  of  not  involving  the 
honored  Egyptologist  of  Beriin  in  any  blame  that  might  accrue  to 

^  Were  it  obtigatory  upon  me  to  digress  upon  Paqlins  themea  is  general,  their  analysit 
would  cost  no  more  trouble  than  reference  to  an  octavo  (London,  ISIS),  attrlbnted  to  th« 
oapacions  brain  of  a  great  jnriat-^KRiMT  Biiitham— eatitM,  <*iiol  Paiil,  tmlJeta*;"  and 
published  under  the  pseudon^Tm  of  Gamaubl  Smitb,  Esq. 

***  7\fpet  of  Mankind,  p.  Ht. 
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the  Doctor  and  myBclf  for  open  statement  of  our  common  etlmolog^* 
cal  opiniona :  and  it  is,  tmty,  in  perfect  hamiouy  with  the  literaiy  pro- 
bity manifested — bj  every  theologer  who  maj  have  experienced  Bome 
eiUit  antenna  whilst  perusing  "Types  of  Mankind  " — which  has  not 
merely  prevented  any  one  of  them  from  honestly  mentioning  vhers  he 
learned  that  Chev.  Lepsina''^  "procliumed"  bis  now  veiy  nnbiasBed 
eentimenta  on  "the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Enman  Bace,"  — 
but  which  has  been  tinable  to  impede  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  fiom 
responding  to  the  wide  and  loud  calls  [see  A^habetieti  LiH  of  Sub- 
teribert,  infra]  for  another  and  a  stronger  book,  through  the  same 
Publishers,  announced  as  the  Earth's  "Indigenoos  Baces." 

The  subjoined  remarks,  by  oar  ever-valued  colleague  Mb.  Ldke 
BdREB,'**  have  already  put  a  direct  question  to  any  man  who  volun- 
tarily adventures  into  the  ethnological  arena  after  this  year  of  oar 
XtXth  centuiy:  whilst  "old,  and  mnsty"  Tbrbhob'"  supplies  me 
with  all  I  need  repeat  in  the  premises  ■ — ■ 

"9i  miU  peis^t  V"^  ^t  dioere,  m  qua  non  Tntt  andiet." 


There  still  remains,  in  order  to  gronp  together  all  Uie  preceding 
arguments  into  a  "corps  de  doctrine,"  the  very  sul^ect  which  sug- 
gested my  epigraph  to  this  chapter,  viz.,  "the  monogenittt  and  the 
polygenwtt."  Wliat  deduction  will  either  school  draw  from  the 
present  accumulation  of  facts?  Time  only  can  show.  Por  my  own 
part,  I  have  met  with  no  reason  to  emend,  or  change,  the  position 
taken  in  the  last  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  New  Orieans,""  as 
regards  my  individual  opinions  on  the  unt^  or  diwnH^  of  hnman 
origin.    It  was  the  following ; 

("  Tjipa  of  Mankind,  p.  28S.  Whilst  these  pages  are  being  Btereotjped,  I  hate  agun  a 
fresh  and  veleome  proof  of  the  Chevatier'B  kind  reminiBcence,  through  the  reception  of  hi* 
most  recent  work — ffbtrdU  QSUtr  dtr  Tier  Elmente  bdJm  Agyplrm,  BerHn,  4to.,  1856. 

w  "Doea  he  apeak  as  a  theologian,  or  does  he  apeak  aa  a  man  of  soieneeT  ITaa  a  theo- 
logian, he  may  argue  in  peace  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  shall  not  care  to  dittnrb  him; 
bat  If  he  claims  to  reason  as  a  scientific  man,  then  we  expect  that  he  shall  submit  to  the 
lawa  of  seieoee ;  then  we  consider  onnelTca  privileged  to  judge  him  by  the  rnles  of  eommaa 
eonae.  Then  he  must  be  reminded  tbat  those  who  lire  in  glass  houses  onght  not  to  throw 
stones,  and  that  those  who  nse  theology  to  pinion  ecientifio  men  within  hopeleea  dilemmas, 
may  And  in  the  end  that  it  Is  less  difficnlt  than  they  snpposed  to  torn  the  tables  npon  tfasm- 
Belvea;  for  assoredly,  if  scientific  men  were  only  to  rouse  themselTss  to  the  tame  a«al  and 
loTe  of  oonqnest  which  animate  theologians,  there  would  soon  rain  down  np«a  theology 
anch  a  piUlcsa  storm,  at  would  require  stronger  brains  to  weather  than  any  we  hate  at  the 
present  day  to  contend  with."  —  Charlnton  Medical  Journal  and  Stniw,  Charlvton,  8.  C, 
July,  1866,  X,  No.  4,  Art.  I,  >' StHctures,"  p.  444. 

••Tm..  .in*.,  V.  It.,  17. 

••  On  "  Ethnology— Egypt's  testimony"— 9th  lecture  (of  16)  deHTered  before  llie  Lyoenn 
of  theSeoond  Mnnioipslity,  Feb.  20,  1852:— New  Orlsan*  "D^ly  Cresoeo^"  Fob.  31. 
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"  Some  years  of  asBoeUtioti  with  Dr.  Morton  [since  1852  confirmed 
**  by  almoat-constant  investigation  of  the  problem  for  myself  ]  have 
"  gradually  led  me  to  the  conviction : — 

"  lat,  that  every  argument  hitherto  brought  forward  on  the  unity- 
"  Bide  is  either  refuted  or  refutable ;  but  that, 

"  2d,  whilst  the  reasouiugs  in  favor  of  the  diversity-view  preponde- 
"  rate  greatly  over  those  against  it,  I  do  not,  nevertbelese,  hold  the 
"latter  to  be,  as  yet,  absolutely  proven. 

"  Lest  such  assertion  should  appear  paradoxical,  I  would  explain, 
" — that  the  proofe  of  divergitif  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  character; 
"and,  on  the  other  hand,  these  questions  being  still  'sub  jadice,' 
"some  discovery  in  science,  now  unforeseen,  may  hereafter  establish 
"unity  upon  a  certain  basis." 

It  is  not,  however  [as  the  reader  of  our  last  work  can  well  under- 
stand], from  any  submissiveness  towards  dictates  emanating  from 
the  tbcocratical  point  of  view,  that  I  consider  the  dogmatic  argument 
to  stand,  down  to  the  present  moment  and  in  all  the  works  known 
to  me,  among  those  propositions  hitherto  unrefiited.  Want  of  space 
alone*"  prevented  further  publication,  of  MS8.  which  covered  bibli- 
cal ethnology,  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
chapters  of  this  volume  has  equally  precluded  (save  in  respect  to 
Acts)  continuance  of  scriptural  branches  of  inquiry  on  the  present. 
In  the  interim,  during  more  recent  studies  in  Europe,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  former  desiderata  that,  some  day,  may  find  utter- 
ance in  matured  shape;  when  asseverations  in  support  of  monoge- 
nism,  grounded  upon  the  Textut  reeeptut  whether  of  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  shall  he  critJcally  examined. 

Persevering  consistently  to  the  end  in  that  method  of  quotation 
previously  announced  [^gupra,  p.  40.?],  it  is  with  three  extracts  from 
works  of  our  living  contemporaries  that  I  submit,  to  others,  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  which  I  participate,  couched  in  language  far 
superior  to  that  through  which  I  might  have  endeavored  to  express 
them.  They  are  emanations  of  the  French  mind  in  our  pending 
age;  each  differing  from  the  two  others  as  concerns  the  subject 
whence  it  takes  its  point  of  departure,  hut  all  uniting  in  grandeur 
of  sentiment,  eloquence  of  diction,  and  truthfulness  of  utterauce. 


"  Strange  destiny  that  of  theology !  That  of  being  condemned 
never  to  attach  herself  except  to  systems  wluch  are  already  crumbling 
down :  that  of  being,  through  her  essence,  the  enemy  of  every  new 
science  and  to  all  progress.  Yes, — she  foresaw  that  a  day  would  come 
to  dethrone  her, — this  theology,  this  sacerdotal  science — when,  during 

>"  l^pa  of  Mankind,  pp,  626-7. 
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paganism,  she  sought  to  frighten  humanity  by  the  myth  of  Prome 
theus.  She  struggled  to  depict,  with  the  colors  of  impiety,  the  man  who 
was  going  to  demand  of  Nature  its  secrets  and  its  laws;  and  Bhe 
manacled  him  beforehand  to  a  rock:  but  time,  far  from  riveting  the 
chain,  has  been  unceasingly  detaching  it  The  spread  of  man's 
discoveries,  the  importance  of  his  victories,  compel  evermore  the 
public  conscience  to  admire,  as  a  noble  independence,  as  a  courage- 
ous eflfort,  that  which  theology  wished  not  to  regard  but  as  a  haughty 
attempt  that  the  AU-Powerful  had  punished  by  ill-fortunes  and 
chastisements.  We  willingly  approach,  now-a-days,  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  and  we  no  more  believe  that  it  is  Satan  who  presents  us 
with  its  poisoned  fruits.**** 

"  16.  It  is  said  that  the  telescope  of  Herschell  [that  of  Lord  Rosse 
has  since  performed  mightier  wonders],  which  has  unveiled  to  us 
nebulse  before  unknown,  magnified  twelve  thousand  times.  If  a 
glass  were  made  of  sufficient  power  to  magnify  a  million  times,  the 
milky- ways  would  be  multiplied  prodigiously ;  and  would  seem  to 
us  so  crowded  together,  that  they  would  form  but  one  spherical  vault 
of  suns  shining  in  those  unknown  regions.  And  yet  all  these  suns 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  profound  deserts  of  darkness! 
Here,  before  this  wide  circle  of  bright  bodies,  the  power  of  human 
view  must  stop :  here  must  be  the  barrier  which  shuts  from  our  vision 
the  rest  of  the  creation.    But  this  is  not  the  limit  of  the  universe. 

^^  17.  Here  thought  and  language  fail  to  express  the  grandeur  of 
the  reality.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  by  the  assistance  of  time 
and  space.  To  overload  the  mind  with  accumulations  of  time  and 
space,  is  still  to  prescribe  limits  to  that  which  has  none, — in  adding 
duration  to  duration  and  extent  to  extent.  Let  us  suppose  as  many 
suns  and  worlds  as  we  have  enumerated :  in  our  transports  of  entha«* 
siasm,  let  us  bound  beyond  myriads  of  spaces  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  more  vast:  let  us  unite  all  those  heavens,  and  exag^ 
gerate  the  number  of  them  as  far  as  the  imagination  can  reach,— 
still,  beyond  this  immeasurable  portion  of  the  creation  in  which 
the  dazzled  thought  is  lost,  the  universe  continues  without  bounds 
and  without  measure. 

"  18.  Overwhelmed  by  the  majesty  of  the  universe,  human  intel- 
ligence sinks  into  a  state  of  insensibility  before  its  un&thomable 

- 

••  Alfred  Maurt,  Essai  tur  let  LSgendet  Pietua  du  Moyen-Age;  ou  Examm  de  e$  qn*4Ue$ 
rer^erment  de  merveilUux,  d'aprU  let  eonnaittaneet  que  foumittent  de  not  jourt  F archioloffie^ 
la  thSohgU^  la  philotophie  et  la  phyeiologie  midicale:  Paris,  8vo,  1848,  "Introduction,"  pp, 
xix-zx. 
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deptlis.  Those  vast  and  inscrutable  abysses,  which  man  sees  bnt 
impert'ectly,  are  oTity  a  point  in  that  infinity  of  space  where  the 
most  solid  tlioiights,  the  most  profound  meditations,  and  the  science 
of  all  ages,  are  lost. 

"19.  In  presence  of  this  grand  epectacle,  man  finds  within  him- 
self an  instructive  sentiment,  which  mauifests  to  him  an  Almighty 
and  Creative  Power,  as  surely  as  his  eyes  show  him  the  liglit.  Then 
creation  ia  explained,  its  object  is  understood.  To  feel  the  existence 
of  infinity  \s  to  have  a  revelation  of  eternity, — to  contemplate 
Mature  is  to  take  pleasure  in  what  is  best, — to  study  it  is  to  seek 
tiie  truth, —  it  is  to  take  the  path  which  leads  to  GOD, — to  recog- 
nize the  workman  in  his  work.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so,  when 
His  glory  ia  written  iu  the  heavens  ?  Each  sun  is  a  letter  of  His 
name,  and  His  name  ia  infinite!  What  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  Divine  thought  than  that  of  the  work  which  received  and 
reflected  it  ?  The  universe  is  then  to  the  human  race  what  it  baa 
been,  ia,  and  always  will  be:  the  daily  and  eternal  instructions  of 
a  Master  who  wiahes  to  ahow  nimeelf  in  the  harmonies  which  He 
has  placed  in  it:  a  magnificent  expression  of  the  inaccessible  in- 
telligence which  embraces,  possesees,  and  bolds  dominion  over  all : 
a  sublime  act  of  the  Divine  underetandiug,  which,  in  the  eloquent 
Biraplicity  of  its  art,  made  use  only  of  a  single  aubatance  to  produce, 
St  a  single  cast,  the  grain  of  sand  which  the  wave  rolls  on  our 
shores,  and  the  apaeious  continents  which  rise  from  our  globe;  an 
infinite  substance,  the  first  and  only  one  of  all  things,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  universal  and  immediate  means  appointed  for  the 
government  of  space,  matter,  movement,  and  life :  the  element  and 
vehicle  of  the  phenomena  perceived  by  our  organs,  susceptible  of 
exercising  the  most  delicate  functions — those  even  which  are  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  imponderable  to  our  instruments,  and  yet 
able  to  break  in  pieces  worlda,  with  a  violence  incalculable,  in  the 
unbounded  employment  of  its  strength :  which  is  itself  its  own 
generating  and  preaerving  principle :  which  never  creates  nor  anni- 
hilates, but  organizes  and  develops  life,  regulates  the  superabundance 
of  it  by  death,  and  thus  continues  the  untroubled  course  of  Nature: 
which  is  continually  bringing  to  perfection,  and  remains  itself 
without  change :  which  produces  the  most  varied  contrasts,  and  acta 
without  any  variation:  which  haa  acattered  in  the  wide  plains  of 
infinity  thousands  of  millions  of  centres  of  movement  appropriated 
to  each  of  them,  and  re<tuces  them  to  one :  which  draws  from  unity 
ita  inexhaustible  resources,  and  contains  them  in  unity:  in  fine, 
whose  effects  are  so  many  innumerable  combinationa,  and  whose 
cause  Is  unique  and  profoundly  simple.    For  one  single  matter, 
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epK«d  throoghoot  the  aniverse,  ia  its  ori^n,  ita  preseiration,  ana 
is  law."'* 

''There  seems  to  be  accordance  upon  one  poinL  It  is,  tlia^ 
aloDgade  of  theology,  a  nev  science  k  nang  op,  liz.,  *  tie  aeiemet  ef 
wrfyiiwit.'  *  *  *  The  world  is  poritive,  hecMise  it  gnn  old :  bat  it 
had  been  credoloaa,  insane;  intoxicated  with  poetij  and  sopeisti- 
tiOD ;  in  lore  with  that  Xatara  which  we  now-a-dajB  eaose  to  paaa 
duoQgh  the  crucible."^ 

O.K.O. 
Pbtladelthu,  feirmmy,  1857. 

BTku««n.CWMC.  — OrvM,  JTiMr,  _tf£OT^Ik  KwigM,  Tlww  Oriirai.  in.  IMT. 
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■  Tim;  Lm  Pw^m  Pr^mm  *  rOnii^,  fn^  Bi^  ItBM,  f.  1. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECTION  L 

OOmCENTART    UPON    THE    PRINCIPAL    DISTINCTIONS    OBSEBVABUt 
AMONG   THE  VARIOUS  GRODPS  OF   HUMANITT. 

{Wm  an  SlImofTaphie  Tahltau.) 

BY  OBO.  K.  OLIDDOH. 

Under  the  above  heading,  I  had  elaborated  a  more  diffuse  argu- 
ment, than  in  the  remaining  few  pages  of  thie  volume  can  now  be 
enbmitted  to  the  reader.  But,  in  the  first  place,  tlie  preceding  chap- 
ters, by  Meaers.  Maury,  Pulszky,  Meigs,  and  Nott,  —  independently 
of  a  good  deal  of  matter  latterly  trauaferred,  for  the  sake  of  giving  it 
a  more  appropriate  place,  back  into  my  own  Chapter  (V.) — have 
already  covered  a  vast  range  of  ethnological  inquiry;  and,  in  the 
second,  our  Publishers  especially  enjoin  upon  me  not  to  let  this  book 
exceed  in  bulk  mnch  "above  600  pages,"  in  order  that  its  artistic 
appearance,  in  view  of  the  extra-tbickuess  caused  by  our  lithographic 
plates,  should  not  vaiy  greatly  from  that  of  7)/pea  iff  Mankind. 

It  being  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent work — should  he  be  intereated  in  ethnology — is  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  our  former  one,  I  feel  persuaded  that,  with  the 
facts  and  the  bihliographical  references  comprised  in  the  two,  if  to 
both  he  may  be  pleased  to  add  Norris's  tasteful  edition  (1855)  of 
Prichard'b  Natural  Hittory  of  Man,  together  with  the  latter's  Six 
Ethnographical  Maps,  such  reader  is  fiilly  competent  to  make  bis  own 
"Commentary"  on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  various  fifty- 
four  races  of  mankind  presented  to  his  eye  iu  the  annexed  ilthiio- 
graphlc  Tableau. 

Hence  my  part  may  properly  limit  itself  to  the  continuation 
few  more  extracta,  that  generalize,  in  some  degree,  thouyh 
geated  by  Its  inspection. 
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<*  Were  it  possible/'  wrote  the  yigoroos  expunger'^  of  a  dogmatical  work  which  of  ertt 
tried  to  uphold,  categorically,  the  ** unity  of  the  human  species" — **  Were  it  possible  for  an 
indiyidual  to  gain  access  to  a  situation  sufficiently  commanding,  and  to  be  indued  with 
optics  sufficiently  powerful,  to  take,  at  once,  a  clear  and  discriminating  survey  of  the  whole 
earth — could  he  thus  obtain  an  accurate  and  distinct  view  of  the  appearance  and  sensible 
character  of  everything  existing  on  its  surface— diversities  of  colour,  form,  dimension,  and 
motion,  with  all  other  external  properties  of  matter — were  such  an  event  possible,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects  that  would  attract  our  spectator's  attention,  would 
be,  the  variety/  diteoverabU  m  the  complexion  and  feature^  the  figure  and  stature  of  the  htiman 
race.    In  one  section  of  the  globe,  he  would  behold  a  people  lofty  and  well-proportioned, 
elegant,  and  {graceful;  and  in  another,  not  far  remote,  a  description  of  men  diminutive, 
deformed,  unsightly,  and  awkward.     Here  would  rise  to  view  a  nation  with  flowing  locke, 
a  well-arched  forehead,  straight  and  finely-modelled  limbs,  and  a  complexion  compoeed  of 
the  carnation  and  the  lily ;  there,  a  race  with  frissled  hair,  clumsy  and  gibbous  extremi- 
ties, a  retreating  forehead,  and  a  skin  of  ebony.     In  one  region  he  would  be  charmed  with 
a  general  prominence  and  boldness  of  feature,  an  attractive  symmetry,  a  liveliness  of  air, 
and  a  vigor  of  expression,  in  the  human  countenance ;  while  in  another,  he  would  be  dis- 
gosted  by  its  flatness,  vacancy  and  dulneas,  offended  with  its  irregularity,  or  shocked  at  its 
fierceness.     Between  these  several  extremes  would  appear  a  multiplicity  of  intermediate 
gradations,  constituting  collectively  an  unbroken  chain,  and,  manifesting  at  once  the  sim- 
plicity yet  diversity  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  in  peopling  the  earth  with  human  inha- 
bitants." 

After  refuting,  point  by  point,  every  postulate  advanced  by  his 
scholastic  but  unscientific  author,  and  exposing  the  sophisms  through 
which  each  is  supported,  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  on  the  doctrine  itself: 

'*  Its  principles,  if  admitted  to  their  taSH.  extent,  would  lead  to  results  which  our  author 
would  be  himself  the  first  to  deprecate.  They  would  prove  unfriendly  in  their  operation  to 
morality  and  religion,  and  even  subversive  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  order  and  har> 
mony  of  the  physical  world.  They  are  calculated  to  favor  a  system  of  levelling  and  oon- 
Bolidation  which  would  reduce  to  the  eame  ipedes  many  animals  that  appertain,  in  reality, 
to  different  genera.  By  their  seductive  and  pernicious  influence  we  might  be  gradually  led 
to  a  belief  in  the  original  identity  of  even  the  white  man  himself,  the  golok  [hylobates  HoO' 
lookf]  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  the  large  Orang-outang ;  so  apparently  inconsiderably 
are  the  shades  of  difference  between  them,  when  their  systems  are  analyzed,  and  their 
individual  features  and  limbs  attentively  compared  with  each  other.  When  examined, 
however,  and  compared  in  their  general  result,  their  dissimilarities  are  so  numerous  and 
striking,  as  to  constitute  insuperable  objections  to  such  a  monstrous  hypothesis.  We  become 
at  once  convinced  by  the  evidence  before  us,  that  differences  so  wide  and  radical,  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  any  common  causes  now  in  operation  on  our 
globe ;  but  that  the  beings  marked  by  them  belong  to  races  originally  and  immutably  dis- 
tinct.    Such  precise ly  is  the  ease  in  relation  to  ths  different  races  of  men." 

**  It  now  remains  to  be  said,''  continues  the  profound  physiologist  DbsmouIiINs,^''  **  whether, 
in  each  of  these  races,  of  these  species,  men  were  children  of  the  earth  whereupon  history 
perceives  them  from  times  the  most  obscure;  or,  if,  coming  in  similar  likeness  from  one 

^^m^^^^^^mm^^mm^^m^m^ti^i^i^^^^^m^^^-^^mmmmmmm    ■    ■■    -  »»    ■■■■-■  ■—■■■■      —     ■  ■»^—w  ■■■        ■■■  ■■■■■■^  »■■  ■■■■■■         »■■■■■■  ■  i^.    —    ■■»  ,  mm 

^  Criticism  —  For  the  Portfolio  (Philadelphia,  8d  series,  vol.  iv.,  1814;  articles  1  and  4, 
pp.  8-9,  863-4) — of  '*  An  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure,  in 
the  Human  Species,  &c.,  &c.  By  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  &c.,  &c."  I  owe 
acquaintance  with  this  most  powerful  argument  to  the  favor  of  Mr.  George  Ord,  President  of  th« 
Acad,  of  Nat  Sciences ;  who  informs  me  that  it  was  written  in  early  life  by  one  since  eminent 
in  medical  and  ethnological  questions — the  late  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell.  These  papers  are 
an  enlargement  of  a  previous  critique  published  in  the  yorth  American  Review,  July,  1811. 

»"  Races  Eumaints,  1826;  pp.  166,  168. 
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nai  thv  name  nktiTe  oouDtry,  the;  becune  <Uversifled  according  to  the  naveltj  of  MUth 
clirante;  of  which  the  iofiupnCG,  singi;,  or  united  with  that  of  a  sapposed  sidereal  reTola- 
tion,  DOnId  thus  have  trangfarmed  cbildren  of  one  and  Ihe  samo  father, — cre&Ung  there  xome 
Dogroeft.  here  some  RooriliaiiB,  ^rondor  Bome  Finii9,  hither  some  Mongols,  &g.  *  *  *  Raoea 
sod  speates,  eTeiTiihere  that  the;  remain  pore  and  vithaut  miitare,  presene  invaritible  alt 
the  traite,  al!  the  physical  charaelera  which  the  first  obBDrrert  saw  in  them,  and  that  the; 
indubitably  poesefaed  from  the  Tory  beginning.  Their  alteration  is  everywhere  the  prodaet 
of  intemiitare,  the  fusion  between  heterogeneooB  popalations.  Climate  and  all  Ihe  influ- 
encoB  engendered  by  it  have  alone  no  hold,  whether  upon  the  form  of  the  body  and  face,  or 
da  the  color  of  the  shin,  or  npon  that  of  the  bair  and  ila  nature.  These  causes  posaess  only 
a  itligbt  power,  as  will  be  seen  in  Ihe  following  book,  on  the  color  of  the  skin  in  certi^ 
races.  In  all  these  mixlurea  there  does  not  either  result  indifferently  a  mean  of  eipresaioD 
of  traits  of  each  race.     Ontin4irily,  one  dominatw  the  other." 

Denying,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  climatic  changes  of 
latitnde  or  longitude  have  had  any  permanent  inHuCDce  upon  the 
race-character  of  the  human  skin;  and  recognizing,  with  Desmoulins 
and  Morton,  no  known  causea  eubeequent  in  action  to  the  Creator'8 
coloring  of  each  race,  but  direct  amalgamation, — otherwiBe  intennix- 
ture  between  different  types — as  explanatory  of  the  endless  gradations 
of  color  now  behold  in  humanity  throughout  the  world ;  it  follows 
that,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  primitive  state  of  mankind 
in  each  zoological  province  of  creation,  the  ehades  in  coloration  of 
the  skin,  eyes  and  bair,  must  have  been  less  numerous  than  appear 
at  the  present  day  after  so  many  thousand  years  of  iuterminglings 
and  migrations.  "Wliat  may  have  been  the  exact  primordial,  or  ab- 
original, cuticnlar  color  of  each  type ;  into  how  many  or  how  few 
distinct  national  tints  they  might  be  resolved,  there  seems  to  be  (out- 
side of  the  comparatively  small  area  covered  by  the  earth's  historical 
DBtions),  no  means  now  of  ascertaining ;  although  some  plausible  con- 
clusions are  attainable  through  induction.  In  any  case,  the  historical 
permanence  of  many  colors  being  determined  through  monumental 
and  written  evidence  for  3000  to  4000  years,  we  may  fairly  challenge 
objectors  to  produce  evidence  that'other  unrecorded  shades  did  not 
exist  coTitemporaneously.  Egj'ptian  monuments,  Hebrew  ethnology, 
Assyrian  sculptures,  Greek  and  Roman  iconography,  Chinese  annals, 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities,  with  many  ancient  descriptions 
of  personages  or  nations,'*'^  cpmbine  to  establish,  in  each  geographical 
centre,  that  the  peoples  within  and  around  it  presented  the  same 
coloration  as  their  descendants  at  this  day, — all  later  variations  being 
aatisfactorily  accounted  for  through  phenomena  produced  by  physical 
amalgamation  between  subsequent  intruders  and  the  primitive  stocks. 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  now  two  very  distinct  colera  seen  among 
*he  Israelites;  one  exceedingly  dark,  sallow,  with  black  ej'es  and 
hair;  the  other,  fair  even  to  pallor,  with  light  blue  or  hazel  eyes,  and 


"  All  these  position 


w  prOTed,  I  lake  it,  in  the  preaent  Tolome. 
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yellow  or  reddish  hair ;  notwithstanding  that,  of  all  races,  the  Jews, 
especially  in  modem  times,  have  striven  beyond  any  types  to  pre- 
serve their  blood  pure  from  all  admixture.  And  one  may  reduce  the 
counter-argument  of  some  monogenists  who,  with  Prichard,  have 
thrown  overboard  Ushbr's  b.  c.  4004  for  "  Creation,"  viz.,  that,  who  can 
tell  what  the  action  of  unnumbered  chiliads  of  |?r«-hi8toric  ages  niay 
have  done  in  changing  one  type  into  another? — to  a  simple  rule  of 
ihree:  K  5000  years,  as  proved  by  every  possible  testimony,  have 
done  nothing  J  how  much  will  any  time  do  ? 

« Nothing/'  wrote  Quoy  and  Gaimard,*'^  the  acoorate  ohsenrera  who  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Damont  d'Urrille  (1826-9),  «  better  proves  the  difficulty  that  soology  presentSy 
when  one's  object  is  to  well  characterise  a  species,  or  a  Tariety  of  species,  than  the  diversity 
of  hnman  races,  admitted  by  naturalists.  How,  indeed,  can  distinctions,  oftentimetf  so 
fagacioos,  become  settled  upon  solid  bases  I  When,  in  correct  soology,  one  would  determiiie 
a  species,  it  is  by  uniting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals  that  some  certainty 
may  be  attained.  How,  then,  catch  all  those  delicate  hues  constituting  that  which  is  called 
/odiM,  through  notes,  drawings,  and  recollections  weakened  by  the  distances  one  has  tra- 
versed, and  by  the  absence  of  the  individuals  one  has  to  compare  f  In  order  to  obtain  pon- 
tive  results,  it  would  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  do  that  which  is,  so  to  say,  imposmble ;  vis. : 
unite  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  these  varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them 
together ;  and  to  cause  oil-portraits  to  be  made  as  perfect  likenesses,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
precise  shade  of  the  physiognomy.  This  has  not  as  yet  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  encounter  considerable  difficulties  during  the  rapidity  of  % 
nautical  voyage." 

Many  of  the  obstacles,  deplored  thirty  years  ago  by  such  qualified 
judges,  to  collecting  an  adequate  series  of  ethnological  likenesses, 
continue  in  force  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  photographic  meliora- 
tions which  Daguferre's  wonderful  discovery  has  latterly  received, 
combined  with  the  dexterous  application  of  colored  plaster-casts  to 
the  human  bust,  have  already  removed  the  more  serious  impediments 
to  future  mechanical  exactitude.  To  Dumoutier*"*  unquestionably 
belongs  the  merit  of  first  practising,  on  a  large  scale,  this  method  of 
permanently  securing  faithful  copies  of  Oceanic  and  Australian  types. 
Blanchard's  comments  on  this  superb  collection  are  worthy  of  careful 
perusal. 

«  The  physiognomies,  of  the  inhabitants  of  localities  visited  by  explorers,  have  been  often 
represented,  through  the  aid  of  drawing,  in  accounts  of  voyages ;  but,  in  all,  one  may  affirm 
it,  these  representations  are  imperfect.  If  there  be,  now  and  then,  any  which  approximate 
to  the  truth,  it  is,  so  to  say,  always  impossible  to  verify  them.     The  anthropologist  can, 

w*  Voyage  de  la  Corvette  VAetrolabe  ;  Zoologie,  Paris,  8vo,  1880 ;  I,  chap.  1,  «» De  rHomme  ;** 
p.  15. 

»»  Voyage  de  VAttrolahe  et  de  la  Zelie;  Atla$,  AnthropologU,  Paris,  fol.,  1845-50;  Text  in 
8vo,  1864,  by  Blanchabd.  Cf.  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  Ethnol.  de  Parte,  1847,  I,  pp.  284-5, 
289-90.  The  original  casts,  exactly  colored,  but  representing  chiefly  Melanian  and  Poly- 
nesian races,  now  adom  the  Galerie  Anthropologique  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  My  wife 
had  only  time  to  copy  the  tints  given  to  each  bust 
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therefore,  baic  no  coriQdenoe  in  them.  He  mnat  i-enonnce  their  employmant  in  determliiinB 
the  cb&rtkcterisdos  of  r&cva;  id  k.  word,  he  cuimot  utiliie  them. 

'•ArtiBta  habituated  to  drawunoenunglj  Ihe  European  type,™BTennBkilful,  in  the  greater 
number  of  oases,  in  tracing  the  portrait  and  the  true  physiognomy  of  an  Amaricaii  saTage. 
or  cf  n  Polynesian  Islander.  They  tend  irreustibly  to  give  him,  more  or  less,  the  expression 
of  those  European  faces  which  they  are  aeeiutomod  to  reproduce  through  the  art  of  design. 
Benee  proceed  all  those  likenesses  of  natiTe  races,  from  ililTvreut  parts  of  the  world,  thnl 
ordinarily  resemble  Europeans  aacontred  In  a  queer  costume,  and  besmeared  (tarboailUi) 
with  yelloir,  brown,  blaek.  M.  Dumontier  has  better  understood  what  waa  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  lo  give  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  facial  traita,  and  of  the  general  foroi  of 
the  head,  amongst  those  tribes  he  has  obieT*ed. 

"  In  each  locality,  he  waa  at  great  pains  to  persnade  some  inditidnals  to  allow  themaeWcB 
to  be  moulded  [in  plaster],  and  we  must  belicTe  that  he  well  knew  how  to  oome  about  it. 
He  baa  EUCceeded  in  bringing  back  a  great  number  of  costs  taken  npon  inhabitants  of  tlie 
majority  of  places  tooohed  at  by  the  corvettes  Ailroli^  and  Z/Ui.  M.  Dumoutier  hae  tfaos 
gathered  a  coUectioa  of  busts  of  the  highest  interest,  the  greater  porUon  of  which  ore  oow 
placed  in  the  'galerie  anthropologiquc  du  Museum  d'hialoire  naturella  de  Paris.'  " 

After  showing,  nevertheless,  that  material  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  caste  render  even  them  somewhat  faulty,  by  closing  the  eyes 
and  distorting  features, — and  recommending  that  a  daguerreotype 
should  always  accompany  each  head  —  Blaochard  again  remarks: 

"  Hitherto,  anthropological  museums  being  very  inconeiderable,  one  hna  been  obliged  to 
reaign  one's  self  to  comparisons  loo  restricted  for  their  rosulla  to  be  serioualy  generatiied. 
These  comparisons,  furthermore,  reduce  themseWes  to  very  small  affairs.  At  the  scientific 
point,  it  is  not  allowable  to  dwell  upon  such  variable  impressions  of  lourists ;  and  yet,  this, 
even  until  now,  is  the  principal  stock  of  anthropology."'" 

"*  Strolling  one  daj  (April,  1S49),  with  my  friend  Dr.  Bondin.  through  the  Jardin  du 
TuiUeria,  he  drew  m;  attention  to  a  marble  statue,  "all  standing  naked  in  the  open  ur." 
of  Apollo  (I  think);  "dont,"aa  he  obserred,  "losomBse*  oat  dn  nftgre," — at  the  same  time 
that  the  Bpper  part  of  the  body  ia  magnifioent.  This  ineongniity,  howeier,  reoeiTed  eipla- 
natioD  through  an  odd  circumstance ;  rii. :  that  the  Parisian  atatuary  commiasiooed  lo  eie- 
oute  the  work, — wishing  to  eaie  his  own  pocket,  and  not  being  able  lo  procure,  at  the  price, 
a  white  man  sufficiently  well  made-np  to  stand  for  a  "torso"  in  his  studio  —  hired  a  fine- 
looking  ncgro-talet,  Uien  at  Paris,  as  the  cheaper  altematiTe.  Dpon  the  latter's  splendid 
bust  he  set,  indeed,  Phtebus's  sublime  head,  but ...  be  forgot  the  legs  I  In  the  same  manner, 
anbsequently  (Oct,  185S),  at  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Eifotiiion  UnivtritUe,  my  well-b»- 
loTed  cousin.  Miss  C.  J.  Oliddon,  pointed  out  to  me  a  couple  of  paintings,  by  an  English 
artist,  of  scenes  in  Spain, — for  richness  of  coloring  and  aoeoracy  of  costume  unsurpassable ; 
but,  spite  of  beards  or  ooquettish  Tells,  each  male  or  female  face  betrayed  an  Englii-h 
aonntry-bumpkin.  Again,  I  have  seen  Chinese  colored  sketohea,  of  English  officers  and  Indies 
walking  about  Macao  during  the  war  of  1841-2,  exquisitely  done;  save  that  their  eyes  were 
kll  oblique,  while  their  "Caucasian"  features  were  lost  in  the  Sinico-MongoL  But  for 
possession  of  my  old  comrade  M.  Prisso's  "Oriental  Album"  I  sboald  hare  been  unable 
to  indicate  to  the  reader,  —  throngh  any  works  known  to  ne  about  the  yery  peoples  I 
know  best  —  a  faithfal  likeness  of  an  Arab;  and  eren  this  falls  short  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  vii.,  the  portrait  of  the  glorious  and  ill-starred  AnDALLAn-EBN-SouHooii,  Prince  of  the 
heroic  Wah'abees  {MEKaix,  r^pu  loui  U  Gouv.  de  Mohammed  Aiy,  Paris,  1823,  II,  p.  142}. 
The  ootaTo  text  1  happen  to  haTe;  but  the  folio  Atlas  lies  still  with  my  library — and  other 
things — somewhere  in  Egypt.  So  much  in  confirmation  of  M.  Pulsiky's  four  propoaitioni 
[n-pra,  pp.  %-ll7], 
"1  Op.  til.,  pp.  7-8,  47. 
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persons  of  education  and  leisure,  every  desideratum  in  anthropology. 
An  appropriation  of  not  more  than  100,000  francs  to  the  Qalerie 
Anthropologiqu€j  coupled  with  official  instructions  to  her  consuls, 
chie&  of  expeditions,  governors,  and  naval  commanders,  scattered 
over  the  world,  to  collect — at  national  expense — colored  photographs 
(front,  back,  and  profile)  of  all  types  of  man,  male  and  female,  within 
their  several  reach, — and  executed  upon  an  uniform  scale,  according 
to  rules  for  measurements,  &c.,  such  as  none  but  French  administrative 
experiences  know  so  well  how  to  give— these  two  ordinances,  "  pure 
and  simple,"  are,  now,  all  that  is  required  to  make  France,  within 
five  or  ten  years,  as  supreme  in  ethnology  as  she  is  in  eveiy  other 
science.  No  other  government  in  the  world  wiU  perform  this  service 
towards  the  study  of  man ;  because  the  two  or  three  others  (that  may 
have  the  power)  do  not  possess,  amid  the  personnel  of  their  Execu- 
tives, men  of  education  sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  ^^ethno- 
logy"— its  true  political  value,  or  its  eventual  humanitarian  influences. 
To  such  Cabinets,  of  cast-iron  mould,  appeal  is  useless,  owing  to  their 
intellectual  conditions;  to  others,  like  cultivated  Sardinia  for  instance, 
its  achievement  would  be  almost  impossible.  K  imperial  centraliza- 
tion in  France  does  not  accomplish  for  Mankind  that  which  has  been 
done  everywhere  in  behalf  of  beetles^  snakeSy  batSy  and  tadpolee^  gene- 
rations must  yet  pass  away  before,  through  any  amount  of  private 
enterprise,  those  materials  can  be  collected,  in  one  spot,  that  might 
affi)rd  a  comprehensive  insight  into  this  planet's  human  occupants. 

Such  are  the  disheartening  convictions  which  general  experience, 
gathered  eastward  and  westward  during  former  years,  followed  by 
some  five  exclusively  devoted  to  ethnological  inquiries,  have  forced 
upon  me  involuntarily.  Mortifying  to  my  aspirations  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment may  be,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  precursory  steps  taken  to 
accomplish  our  '<  Ethnographic  Tableau,"  such  as  it  is,  will  be  the 
best  comment  upon  its  difficulties  of  realization. 

It  was  my  conception,  when  setting  out  for  Europe,  with  the 
object  of  gathering  materials  for  the  present  volume,  to  prepare  a 
Map  of  the  world,  colored  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Profl  Agas- 
siz's  suggestion,^^  in  size  of  about  four  folio  sheets ;  containing  the 
most  exact  colored  portraits  of  races  procurable,  drawn  to  an  uniform 
scale,  and  each  placed  geographically  tn  situ.  Copiously  supplied, 
beyond  any  others  in  this  country,  as  is  our  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  with  works  upon  every  department  of  Natural  History, 
and  among  them  many  containing  excellent  human  iconographic 
specimens,  they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  my 


*■  7^pt9  qfMmmkmd,  p.  Ixziiiif  and  Map. 
39 
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plan:  but  I  supposed  that  European  libraries  might  easily  make  np 
the  deficiency.  Procuring  a  large  skeleton  chart,  and  coloring  it 
into  zoological  realms  and  faunee,  I  made  a  preliminaiy  list  of  about 
150  human  families  whose  likenesses  were  desirable.  Their  namea, 
written  on  differently-colored  pieces  of  paper,  an  inch  square,  were 
then  pasted  upon  this  map,  each  one  in  its  geographical  locality,  to 
stand  as  mnemonics  for  the  portraits  to  be  afterwards  inserted. 
Through  the  politeness  of  the  late  M.  Ducos,  Minister  for  Naval 
Afbirs,  the  choice  libraiy  of  the  Minist^re  de  la  Marine,  together 
with  the  vast  repository  of  the  D6pot  de  la  Marine,  were  freely 
opened  to  my  visits;  and  here,  Bajot^  in  hand,  my  bibliographical 
explorations  commenced.  The  BibliothiqusM  ImpSridU,  de  rin^titutj 
and  du  Jardin  de9  Plant£$j  were  equally  accessible  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  during  eight  months'  stay  at  Paris ;  and,  for  eight 
months  subsequently,  I  resumed  my  old  seat  in  that  paradise  of  a 
bibliophilos,  owing  to  the  incomparable  fiu^ilities  readers  obtain 
there,  the  British  Mu$eum  Library.  Altogether  I  worked  in  the 
midst  of  such  resources  for  about  twelve  months  of  time,  —  always 
luided,  when  necessary,  by  my  Wife's  enthusiastic  help — guided 
throughout  by  considerate  indices  from  distinguished  savans ;  during 
which  period  thousands  of  volumes  were  subjected  to  scrutiny,  hun- 
dreds  yielding  materials  either  for  my  wife's  pencil  or  my  own  note- 
books.  In  fact)  no  literaiy  means  were  lacking  for  the  attainment 
of  my  object ;  no  efforts  spared  towards  realizing  it.  Having,  in 
consequence,  acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  probable  range  of 
ethnographic  materials  accumulated  at  the  present  day,  I  can  now 
speak  of  their  deficiencies  with  more  confidence.  Alas !  they  are 
great  indeed ! 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my  casting  about,  at  Paris,  ended 
in  the  renunciation  of  an  ethnographic  map  of  the  nature  above 
sketched ;  owing  to  the  frequency  of  lacunss^  impossible  to  be  filled 
up,  in  the  pictorial  gradations  of  humanity  spread  over  the  earth. 
Inaccurate  designs  of  many  races,  false  colorations  of  most,  un'> 
authentic  exceptions  to  exactness  throughout  the  remainder,  reduced 
the  number  of  reliable  portraits  to  a  very  small  number  in  published 
works.  To  the  ethnographer  some  otherwise  valuable  books,  perfect 
as  to  co$tum€9  of  nations,  are  wholly  unavailable^  as  regards  fitcial 

M*  Catalogue  partieulier  du  Livret  de  04ographie  et  de  Voyagee  fui  te  irouvent  dans  Im 
BihliotKtquee  du  Department  de  la  Marine  et  dee  Coloniee;  Paris,  Imprim^rie  Royale,  Sto, 
1840;  Tol.  m. 

■>  Saeh,  for  initanoe,  as  OeotgVe  Bmekrmbemg  aUer  Ndtionum  dee  Rueeichen  Rekhe,  9L 
Petersburg,  1776;  also  republished  In  smaller  edition  at  Leipxig,  1788;  and  in  four  toIs. 
London,  without  plates,  1780:  — Rickbbkko,  Lee  Peuplee  de  la  Rueeie,  &o.,  with  94  plates 
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iconography, —  the  Artiste,  naturally  ignorant  of  phyeiognomiciil 
diversity  beyond  the  small  circle  of  races  within  their  personal 
cognizances,  having  given  European  featnreB  to  every  variety  of 
man ;  so  that,  according  to  each  designer's  country,  all  nations  are 
made  to  assume  French,  Englinh,  or  German  faces;  often  with  aa 
little  regard  to  foreign  human  nature  as  we  find  in  Tailors'  or 
Modistes'  show-platea  of  the  newest  fashions  1  Some  of  the  best 
descriptive  works  contain  plates  too  small  for  reliance ;  in  general 
uncolored,  or  else  tinted  without  regard  to  exactness;  at  the  sama 
time  that  of  whole  families  of  mankind  there  are  no  representationB 
whatever.  It  is,  in  fact,  rare  to  meet  with  colored  plates  of  racea 
worthy  of  confidence,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century :  not  that 
I  would  disparage  the  eftbrts  made  by  Cook,  La  P^rouse,  Krusenstem, 
and  other  voyagers,  to  furnish  good  copper-plates  of  several  distant 
tribes  of  men  met  with  in  their  daring  circumnavigations. 

But  the  man  essentially  imbued  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  presenti- 
ment of  the  importance  of  hnman  iconography,  and  to  whose  single 
pencil  we  still  owe  more  varied  representations  of  mankind  over  the 
earth  than  to  any  individual  before  or  since,  without  question  was 
CiiORiB.'*'  Chosen  artist  to  the  second  Russian  voyage  round  the 
world  under  Ottoe  von  Kotzebue  in  the  "Rurick"'*' — 1815-18  — 
fevored  by  a  liberal  and  scientific  commander,  and  aided  by  a  skilful 
naturalist,  Adelbert  de  Chamisso,  Choris  really  availed  himself  of  glo- 
rious opportunities  (so  frequently  deemed  unimportant  in  later  man* 
time  expeditions,  —  compared  to  the  triumphant  collection  of  "new 
species"  among  oysters,  butterBies,  or  parsleys),  and  may  be  right- 
fully styled  the  father  of  those  ethnological  portrait-painters  who, 
like  Lesueur,  have  so  skilfiilly  illustrated  the  voyages  of  Peron  (under 
Baudin)  Duperrey,  De  Freycinet,  l>'Urville,  Oaimard,  and  others. 
It  is  to  Choris's,  more  than  to  any  other  man's  labors,  that  the  works 
of  Priehard,  and  Cuvier,  as  the  learned  copyists  frequently  point  out, 
owe  their  iconographie  interest :  and  here  it  may  be  conveniently 
stated  that,  in  our  Tableau,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 


6f  cortumeB.  M»ny  other  works,  tqanlly  derrctiTe  ethnogniphirailly.  if  eicellent  for  Da. 
tioDal  co^tuDies,  are  id  tbe  "  King's  labtaxj,"  British  Museum.  Even  soma  works  of  tb* 
greiii  Fmioh  NitTigiiiors  —  suoh  u  D'EKTBiDXRTBArx,  ISOOj  Di  Boitoaihtille,  18ST; 
Laplaci,  1886;  Dv  I^TIT  Tuhabi,  )e4l-— are  almost  Taintless  to  human  ioonagraphf, 
hoiterer  meritorious  kod  Important  in  dMCriptioni,  and  prcoions  in  oth«r  branohes  of 
Dslurel  history. 

»  Voymge  Putoragvt  outour  da  Monde,  amt  dtt  PorlraiU  dt  Samaga  d'AmtrigVt,  i'Aiit, 
iAfriqui,  <{  dti  lUi  du  Orand  Ocean;  Pll^i^  Didot,  folio,  1822.  Of  tlits  work  I  haTe  used 
foar  copies  at  different  libraries,  two  of  them  uncolored ;  and,  as  regards  the  coloration  of 
Uie  other  two,  one  TsHed  materisllj  from  the  other  Id  tints. 

"  Vogtft  o/diteavtry  tufa  lit  SoitUi  Sia,  &«.,  tfansl.  Uojd,  London,  3  toia.  Stt  ,  IB21. 
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avoid  repeating  likenesses  published  by  either  authority,  except  when 
none  so  good  were  accessible  elsewhere.  Even  then,  in  most  cases, 
my  copies  are  taken  from,  or  have  been  compared  with  the  original 
engravings,  as  the  reference  under  each  head  indicates. 

Compelled  to  relinquish,  owing  to  absence  of  sufficient  materials, 
my  first  idea  of  an  ethnographic  map,  the  next  best  substitute  was 
suggested  by  J.  Achille  Compte's  folio  sheet  ;^  which,  considering 
that  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  old,  was  the  ablest  condensation  of 
its  day.  Its  errors  have  been  indicated  by  Jacquinot;  and,  besides  it 
gives  undue  preponderance  to  Oceanic  type^  when  other  parts  of  the 
world  possess  equal  claims  for  representation.  '^  One  sees  k  black 
of  Vanikoro  drawn  as  the  type  of  the  Polynesian  brown  race ;  below 
it,  another  native  of  Vanikoro  represents  the  Malay  branch.  Natives 
of  New-Ireland  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  type  of  the 
Polynesian  race  and  for  the  black  Oceanic  race  T***  Without  copy- 
ing any  of  the  heads  published  by  so  good  an  authority,  I  have  in 
part  availed  myself  of  Compters  columnar  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature, in  the  third  letter-press  column  of  our  Tableau, 

Among  the  various  desiderata  towards  exactness  in  ethnic  icono- 
graphy, rank  two  necessities: — 1st,  that  the  same  portrait  should  at 
least  be  photographed  both  in  front  view  and  profile;  2d,  that  these 
photographs  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  male  sex,  but  that  their 
females  should  always  accompany  them ;  inasmuch  as,  from  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  down  to  Captain  Bligh's  mutineers, —  among  Turks 
universally,  as  well  as  in  instances  of  American  nations  cited  by  Mo- 
Culloh'**' — the  women  of  a  given  nation  often  differ  totally  in  type 
fi-om  their  masculine  possessors.  .Of  this  last  contingency  there  exist 
countless  instances,  met  with  even  in  our  own  every-day  experiences. 
The  advantage  of  adding  a  hack  view  of  each  individual  has  been 
shown  by  Debret;*®  and  it  is  the  rule  followed,  where  possible,  by 
M.  Rousseau.^  One  universal  savant,"*  and  one  equally-universal 
comparative  anatomist,*"  feel  the  importance  of  the  first  requirement. 

"•  Races  Humaines,  dUtribuSet  en  un  Tableau  MSthodique^  "adopts  par  le  Conseil  royal  de 
rinstruction  Publique;"  Paris,  1840:— being  PI.  I.  of  his  mgne  Animal,  1882.^ 

^  Jaoquinot,  &udet  ntr  VHUtoire  NatureUt  de  VHommt;  Th^se  pour  le  Dootorat  en  Me- 
dicine, Paris,  4to.,  1848;  p.  117. 

*"  Researches,  Philosophical  and  Antiguarianf  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Hittory  of  America^ 
Baltimore,  Svo.,  1829;  pp.  84->5,  &o.  See  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  rape  of  a  white  woman, 
by  "  Pehuenches,"  in  Pceppio's  Reite  in  Chili,  Ac,  Atlas  fol.,  1836,  PI.  7. 

*•  Voyage  Pittoresque  au  Br4iil,  ii.  pp.  114-6,  PI.  xii. 

^  At  the  Jardin  des  Plontes;  as  in  several  photographs  of  Hottentots,  &c.,  I  owe  to  his 
complaisance. 

"•»  Alfrkd  Maurt,  Quettiont  relatives  d  V Ethnologic  aneienne  de  la  /Vance— Extrait  de  PAn- 
nuaire  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Antiquaires  de  France  pour  1862 — Paris,  ISmo.,  1868;  pp.  9-10. 

■w  Straus-Durckhiim,  Thiologie  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  8vo.,  1862;  III,  note  xxx,  Races 
humames;  pp.  818-9,  824. 
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The  former  presses  Frencli  antiquaries  with  the  following  language 
— "In  the  portraits  that  we  demand  fix)m  our  correspondents,  they 
should  adhere  both  to  giving  front  views,  so  as  to  enable  the  physi- 
ognomy  to  be  judged ;  and  profile,  in  order  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  the  fistce,  the  disposal  of  the  forehead,  the  &cial  angle, 
the  degree  of  hoUowness  of  the  eye  in  relation  to  the  *  arcade  souci- 
li^re,'  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  It  is  certain  that  these  details  of 
the  countenance,  in  appearance  insignificant,  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  the  ensemble  of  the  features.  By  way  of  example,  we  would 
instigate  remark  that  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  relation  to 
the  slope  of  the  forehead,  is  of  itself  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
certain  races  from  others.  The  Greeks,  to  judge  by  the  statues  they 
have  left  us,  did  not  represent  this  cavity ;  so  pronounced,  on  the 
contraiy,  in  sundry  of  our  own  provinces.  Some  physiologists  have 
attributed  this  character  to  mixture  with  the  Germanic  race,  in  which 
it  is  observed  in  considerably  high  degree.  There  are  lines,  even 
some  simple  wrinkles,  that  stamp  a  given  physiognomy  with  its 
national  impress.  The  Shlavic  race  notably  distinguishes  itseli^  ordi- 
narily, among  men  more  than  thirty  years  old,  by  a  frirrow  which 
cuts  the  whole  cheek  in  a  quasi-vertical  sense." 

The  subjoined  authority  stands  so  high  among  comparative  anato- 
mists, that  its  weight,  in  support  of  the  polygenistio  view,  deserves 
attention.  Straus-Durckheim  says:  "  In  treating  this  subject  \ffuman 
Baceejy  as  it  ought  to  be,  simply  as  a  question  of  pure  zoology,  and 
upon  applying  to  it  the  same  principles  as  to  the  determination  of 
other  species  of  animals  belonging  to  one  genus,  one  arrives,  in  fact, 
at  really  recognizing  many  very  distinct  human  species,  of  which 
the  number  cannot  yet  be  fixed ;  on  one  account,  because  the  interior 
of  the  continents  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  even  of  America,  is  not 
suf&ciently  known;  and  on  another,  that  we  do  not  possess  even 
sufficient  data  about  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  large  number 
already  known 

<*  We  are  aeqoainted  indeed  with  a  few  raoes,  sach  as  the  Canoasiaii  and  the  Negro ;  bat 
many  others  are  Tery  poorly  indioated,  even  by  Ethnographers,  to  saoh  a  degree  that  eTery- 
thing  remains  still  to  be  done. 

**  The  greater  nomber  of  traTsUers  who,  vntil  now,  haTe  gone  orer  distant  eoontries  in 
whioh  exist  races  of  men  more  or  less  distinct,  haTe  indeed  brought  back  some  drawings; 
and,  in  these  later  times,  CTcn  busts  moulded  upon  nature ;  but  more  ftrequently  they  have 
confined  themsehres  to  giring  the  portraits  of  the  Chiefii  about  whom  they  spoke  in  relating 
their  Toyages ;  or  else,  they  hsTO  represented  a  few  common  indlTiduals,  some  taken  at 
random,  and  the  others  on  account  of  whaterer  may  haTe  been  extraordinary  in  their  phy- 
siognomy; whereas  it  is  precisely  the  portraits  of  those  who  present  the  most  Tulgar  [or 
normal]  faces  and  forms  among  each  people  which  it  is  essential  to  make  known;  their 
features  oiTering,  through  this  Tery  circumstance,  the  true  characteristics  of  their  races^ 
inasmuch  as  best  resembling  the  greater  number  of  IndiTiduals.  •  •  •  «  Now,  these  Tarious 
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directions  of  the  divers  parts  of  the  bead,  which  it  would  be  so  important  to  know  weQ  in 
order  to  determine  the  differences  that  exist  between  human  species,  cannot  be  thoroughly 
indicated  except  in  portraits  done  exactly  in  profile ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  exact 
proportions  of  width  cannot  be  properly  giTen  saTe  through  portraits  In  ftdl  front  view; 
pxkd  this  is  preoisely  that  which  one  does  not  find  but  maey  exeaptionallj  in  ethnogmpliif 
worksy  in  which  heads  are  generally  rtprcMnted  at  thrae-qunrter  Ti«w ;  wi^  the  intentioi 
of  making  known  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  proportions  of  all  parts,  whereas  through 
^ch  arrangement  they  satisfy  nothing;  the  threenjuarters  not  permitting  any  ^portion 
to  be  exactly  caught,  cTery  feature  becoming  foreshortened  to  the  beholder.*' 

With  fall  conscioueness  of  these  requirementB,  I  had  hoped  that, 
through  the  multitude  of  works  consulted,  some  kind  of  uniformity, 
as  regards  front  and  profile  views  of  the  same  head,  might  hare  been 
achieved  for  a  certain  number  of  races.  Here  again  disappointment 
was  the  issue.  Aside  from  Dumoutier's  AnthrapoJoffU  wherein  chieflj 
Oceanic  busts  are  thus  figured,  there  are  not  a  dozen  instances^ 
where  pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  this  radical  necessity  in  eth^ 
nology.  There  are  not,  out  of  these,  more  than  half  the  number 
eohred;  nor,  finally,  as  illustrative  of  the  poverty  of  ethnographical 
resources,  out  of  a  collection  of  some  400  heads  of  races  procured, 
was  it  possible,  on  reducing  the  number  even  to  54  specimens,  to 
avoid  including  some  faces  (such  as  Nos.  11, 13,  20,  80,  84,  &c.)  drawn 
at  three-quarters,  under  the  penalty  of  either  a  blank  in  the  series  or 
of  filling  the  place  with  a  less  characteristic  sample.  And  yet,  with 
an  intrepidity  which  ignorance  of  these  simple  fiicts  may  explain,  but 
can  never  justify,  whole  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  ^^the* 
unity  of  the  human  9peeie%^^* — ^when  science  does  not  possess  half  the 
requisite  materials  for  ethnographic  comparisons,  and  at  the  veiy 
day  that  the  best  naturalists  will  frankly  and  honestly  tell  you  how, 
the  hutoriecA  mndence%  (only  scientific  criteria)  of  perman§nejf  tf  tjfpe 
being  excluded,  they  feel  rather  uncertain  where  ^^ species"  is  to  be 
^und  in  any  department  of  soology.  Polygenism  no  less  than 
monogenism,  as  regards  humanity's  origination,  depends,  therefore, 
like  all  similar  zoological  questions,  upon  histwry — itself  a  science 
essentially  human.  The  whole  controversy  concerning  the  unity  or 
the  diversity  of  mankind's  '^  species  "  is  consequently  bounded  by  a 
circle,  of  which,  after  all,  human  hUtary  can  but  vaguely  indicate  the 
circumference;  and  the  only  ultimate  result  obtained  from  the  an- 
alysis of  such  arguments  resolves  itself,  as  in  all  circular  arguments, 
into  a  question  of  probabilitie$.  The  brothers  Humboldt  (ubi  supra) 
reject,  as  ante-historical,  all  mytA«,  fietian^  and  tradition^  that  pretend 
to  explain  the  origin  of  mankind.    Perfectly  coinciding  with  these 

■■  My  portfolio  embnees  them  all,  I  beliere,  ftom  the  publications  of  Cuyier,  Pten^ 
D^Orbipiy,  D'ATesao,  De  Iflddendorf,  ffiebold,  and  two  or  three  others. 
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laminarieg  of  oar  XlXth  centary  in  sucli  repudiation  of  the  only 
criterion  of  ^'species*'  which  real  hutory  is  powerless  to  elucidate, 
belief  and  unbelief,  as  to  polygenism  or  monogenism,  seem  to  me 
equally  speculative,  equally  abortive,  in  a  matter  utterly  beyond 
the  research  of  human  hitt&ry, — as  this  term  is  understood  during 
the  present  solar  revolution,  ecclesiastically  styled  a.  d.  1857. 

I  roughly  estimate  the  amount  of  iconographic  stock,  available  to 
ethnology  and  contained  in  published  works,  at  about  600  portraits. 
Of  these  not  more  than  half  are  colored,  many  of  them  not  reliably ; 
whilst  a  large  proportion  of  those  uncolored  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive. In  this  estimate,  European  nations  of  the  three  types, — ^Teutonic, 
Celtic  and  Sclavonic — are  of  course  excluded ;  because  biographical, 
historical  and  other  publications,  aside  from  portrait-galleries,  furnish 
abundance  to  illustrate  these  the  most  civilized  races  of  the  world. 
Some  American,  portions  of  African,  perhaps  all  the  Australian,  the 
greater  number  of  Polynesian,  certain  Malayan,  Indo-Chinese, 
Chinese,  Japanese*^  &;c.,  are  well  represented ;  but  vast  iconographic 
blanks  in  tiie  varied  nationalities  of  Asia  and  Africa  still  remain 
among  ''  terne  incognita,"  etimologically  speaking  far  more  tiian 
even  geographically.  For  instance,  where  has  there  been  published 
a  reliable  colored  portrait  of  a  Tukagir  f  where  that  of  a  true  Berber  f^ 
Central  Arabian  tribes  have  no  authentic  representative,  save  in  the 
likeness  of  AbdrAUah  elm  Sauhoodj  the  Wah'abee  ;^  and  so  on  of  whole 
nations  in  other  regions.  Indeed,  by  way  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  let  the  reader  take  the  third  column  of  our  *^  Tableau," 
wherein  an  attempt  has  been  made,  chiefly  through  descriptions,  to 
group  mankind  physiologically.  Sixty-five  distinguishable  fomilies, 
out  of  perhaps  hundreds  unmentioned,  are  there  enumerated.  Let 
him  only  try  to  find  for  each  of  these  a  reliable  eolered  portrait^  suit- 
able to  ethnology  (Hamilton  Smith,  Prichard  and  Latham,  inclusive), 
<^his  first  difficulty  will  be  to  settie  the  difference  iconographically 
between  a  ^^Lapp"  and  a  ''Finn."  I  have  &iled  in  my  efforts  to 
obtain  one  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  (Ko.  7)  I  am  by  no  means 
certain."* 

According  to  modem  statisticians,  the  population  of  the  world  is 
calculated  to  exceed  1200  millions.  About  600,  more  or  less  available, 
ethnological  portraits  are  the  limit  of  my  estimate  of  public  icono- 

*M  Tho«e  (about  40, 1  think)  prooured  by  the  Exploration  teUmti/lqui  m  AlgirU  art  ineditcd. 
Verj  beaatiftil  tbej  are,  in  the  Parisian  Galerie  Anthropologiqae.  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
Qte  the  terms  **f§UahU  egtorwf /erlrefti "  aeeeerible  through  publications.  The  treasnree 
oontained  in  private  pertftdiee  do  not,  of  eovrse,  enter  into  this  eatefory,  being  inaceeesi)^. 

■■^  MmoiH,  Op.  at,  (snpra,  note  576). 

>M  See  what  Dr.  Meigs  says  (Chap.  ID,  pp.  267-70,  ami$). 
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graphical  property,  bearing  upon  types  of  man — Europeans  hardly 
included — now  in  existence.  This  enables  ethnography  at  tha 
present  advanced  day  to  boast,  that  she  possesses  about  half  an  indi- 
vidual  per  million  to  represent  all  Mankind !  whereas,  out  of  216 
known  species  of  Monkeys^  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  which  naturalists 
do  not  possess  exact  and  elegant  delineations.  And  yet,  steeped  in 
the  slough  of  our  common  ignorance,  it  is  pretended  to  give  us 
aj/ttems  vindicating  the  '^  unity  of  the  human  9peeies.** 

Under  all  these  lamentable  deficiencies,  my  attempt  reduces  itself 
to  an  exhibition  of  64  of  the  best  characterized  ethnographic  portraits 
condensible  into  a  "  Tableau."  Their  number  {fifty-four)  is  purely 
accidental.  No  cabalistic  enigma  underlies  its  selection,  which  was 
superinduced  merely  by  the  mechanical  eligibilities  considered  requi- 
site by  our  publishers.  What  may  have  been  the  labor  incurred  to 
present  even  so  small  a  number  at  one  view,  may  be  inferred  through 
the  Table  of  References.  Such  as  it  is,  the  reader  will  find  nothing 
yet  published  comparable  to  it  for  attempted  accuracy ;  at  the  same 
time  that  none  can  be  more  alive  than  myself  to  its  defects,  nor  will 
be  more  happy  to  hail  the  publication  of  something  better  within  the 
limited  price  of  this  present  volume.  Had  not  this  last  inexorable 
condition  been  part  of  our  publishing  arrangements,  my  own  port' 
folio  and  note-books  could  have  supplied  for  every  row  (except  for 
the  Australian  realm,  which  seems  tolerably  complete  in  6  specimens) 
18  difierent  heads,  each  typical  of  a  race,  in  lieu  of  only  6 ;  and 
then,  through  182  colored  portraits^  a  commencement  might  have 
been  made  to  portray,  at  one  view,  the  earth's  known  inhabitants ; 
leaving  to  future  collectors  the  task  of  adding  other  types,  in  the 
ratio  either  of  their  discovery  or  of  their  acquisition,  to  ethnic  icono- 
graphy. With  these  remarks,  the  "Tableau"  is  submitted  to  liberal 
criticism ;  which  will  perceive  the  reason  why  so  many  essential  and 
well-known  types  are  unavoidably  excluded,  in  the  fact  that  132 
distinct  things  cannot  be  compressed  into  a  space  adapted  to  54. 

A    PEW    CLOSING    OBSERVATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  that  perfectly-traced  fac-similes,  and  sometimes 
the  original  plates  and  photographs  themselves,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  lithographic  establishment  in  this  cit}%  rigid 
comparison  with  a  few  of  the  originals  referred  to  in  the  explanatory 
text,  will  prove  what  has  been  previously  deplored  regarding  ethno- 
logical portraits  generally,  viz.,  that  a  merely  aitistic  eye,  untrained 
in  this  new  "speeialite"  of  art,  is  unable  even  to  copy  with  absolute 
correctness.     A  dniughtsman,  accustomed  to  draw  solely  Europran 
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faeces,  cannot,  without  long  practice  and  a  peculiar  instinct  for  race- 
iconography,  seize,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  such  drawings  must  be 
made,  the  delicate  distinctions  between  ethnic  lineaments  perceived 
by  the  eye  of  an  anthropologist.  In  consequence,  it  has  happened 
in  our  Tableau^  that,  through  infinitesimal  touches  of  his  pencil, 
there  are  few  heads  (in  the  eyes  especially)  which  have  not  been  more 
or  less  JEuropeanized  by  the  artist.  These  defects  are  herein  irre- 
mediable ;  nor  would  I  call  attention  to  them,  but  to  meet  a  possible 
(nay,  very  probable)  charge,  that  these  portraits  have  been  tampered 
with  in  order  to  favor  Dr.  Nott*s  and  my  common  polygenistic 
views:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  artistic  execution, 
by  softening  down  diversities  of  feature,  palpable  in  the  originals, 
seems  unconsciously  to  have  labored  rather  to  gratify  the  yeaminge 
and  bonhomie  of  philanthropists  and  monogenists. 

In  respect  to  the  coloring^  also,  although  to  each  &ce  I  have  ap- 
pended authority  for  its  hue,  much  allowance  should  be  made  for  a 
book  the  price  of  which,  to  the  American  subscriber,  must  not 
exceed  $5.  The  colorist  (who  has  performed  her  part  extremely 
well)  had  to  give  53  distinct  tints  to  54  (the  Twrnanians,  InTos.  58,  54^ 
being  one  color)  different  faces, — each,  too,  restricted  to  one  stroke 
pf  her  brush.  To  have  attempted  the  coloration  of  6yet,  Kaivy  or 
4reM,  would  have  made  this  volume  cost  half  as  much  again.  If  ever- 
thelesA,  I  have  deposited  with  our  publishers  one  standard  and 
completely-colored  copy,  critically  executed  by  my  wife,  and  they 
tell  me  that  any  one  desirous  of  possessing  our  ^^  Ethnographic 
Tableau,"  perfectly  colored^  vamuhed^  and  mounted  upon  roUerSy  can 
obtain  such  copy  on  application  to  them,  and  paying  the  expense 
thereof. 

As  for  the  wood-cuts, — in  our  present,  no  less  than  in  our  former 
volume  —  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  only  extenuation,  for  often- 
stupid  deviations  from  perfectly-drawn  originals,  lies  simply  in  the 
&ct,  that  where  (owing  to  bibliothecal  deficiencies  in  a  given  spot 
of  our  yet  new  and  youthful  American  republic)  the  plates  them- 
selves could  not  be  furnished  to  the  engraver,  my  wife's  pencil-marks 
on  the  box-wood  "blocks"  having  been  rubbed  more  or  less  in  our 
travels, — or,  by  carelessness,  aft«r  their  delivery  to  the  wood-cutter 
— "pencils,"  under  such  circumstances,  are  treacherous  and  slip- 
pery. Hence  our  collaborators,  Messrs.  Pulszky  and  MeigB,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  charitable  enough  to  overlook  any  accidental  drawbacks 
to  the  attainment  of  that  correctness,  which  was  equally  desired  by 
Mrs.  Gliddon,  Dr.  Nott,  and  myself.  The  reader  will  also,  I  trust,  > 
be  so  considerate  as  to  overlook  such  blemishes  in  the  artistic, 
cranioscopic,  and  typograpical  exactitude  of  our  book. 
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Oir  THB 
ETHNOGBAPHIO  TABLEAU, 


SPECIMENS  or  TABIOUS  BACB8  OF  UANKIHD. 


ADOPTina  entirely,  for  my  own  part,  Prof.  Agasnz's  zoological  dis- 
tribution of  animalsinto  REALMS, — subdivided  intoi^auiue — ^I  had 
prepared  pre&tory  observationa  on  each  of  the  former,  wMch  lack  of 
■pace  now  obligee  me  to  redaoe  to  a  minimam  consistent  with  per- 
apicaoity. 

60  many  have  been  the  mistakes  committed  (even  by  good  scholars), 
as  regards  the  honored  Professor's  meaning,  in  the  terms  "Realms" 
and  "Faunse,"*"  that  the  reader's  attention  is  again  especially  invited 
to  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  "World,  and 
their  relation  to  the  different  Types  of  Man ;"  which,  with  its  tahUa» 
and  map,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Nott's  and  my  Tgptt  of  Mem- 
kind. 

It  is  upon  such  inferred  knowledge,  on  the  reader's  part,  that  our 
**  Ethnographic  Tableau"  has  been  projected.  The  first  column  of 
letter^press  contains  Pkof.  Aoabsiz's  "Geographical  distribution :" — 
the  second  Da.  Mdob's  '* Crauioecopic  examples:"  —  the  third  my 

■"I.  A.  D'ABBkDiB  (OtMrroMsiunir  rOnro^DiticUf:  T^jut  1^  Mantrnd,  par  MM.  Satt 
■mT  Qiiidm~BuUiHnittaS<K.  Ji  Ofographit,  No.  5fi,  JailleL,  Piris,  I85fi,  p.  41)  — »||. 
Afusii  idmrt  bull  Ijpcs  hnmum  pdmitifk."  RvfQted  by  M.  A.  Htcat,  in  Uie  Mne  Jaar- 
nal  (pp.  40^1].  2.  Hktwood  (tmuUtion  of  Tom  Bohlut'b  Imtrtd.  la  On  Book  a/'  Cmmm, 
London,  Sto.  1^56 :  I[,  appendix  2,  p.  378)—"  HolUntot  T«>lni :"  iiuUad  of  /ohu.  8.  A 
writer  {CkarlMon  MfJkal  Jatmai,  1955^"  An  Bxuninatioa  of  Prof,  kguai'n  Sketch,"  Ae.) 
Murounda  rMJuw  with  fttma  id  %  manner  that  ahowa  be  doe*  imt  crea  «amprehend  termina- 
1<*S7  [*-#'■  "MangoUnn  fmIm"  (p.  86)  —  "Pror.  A.  haa  fiinDcd  two  Tcalau  in  Afti«a;' 
"  Hotlenlot  realm"  (p.  87]  ;  bot  inaainach  M  tlui  would-be  natDraKrt  dvly  reeeiTcd  ■  fuiitm 
•I  the  hwidg  of  I.rsn  Rfbu  {Ckvlmom  Mtd.  Jtmnt.,  JdIj,  IS5S,  Art.  I),  ke  ma;  remmis 
dropped  where  h*  waa  long  afn,  bj  Martao  aitd  bj  n7>eir  (Typa  ^  JToiiitii^  pp.  Iri  and 
628,  aou  310).  4.  Cnu  (AJdrim  to  lit  Biinoloait^l  Sadtlg  if  Ltndon,  1854.  pL  8}  — "6. 
The  N«in<i  rralm.  S.  The  Roltantot  rettha."  Xo  raeh  claaaee  oocnr  in  Prof.  Agaaoi's  paper. 
&  An.>n.  t  H'»(iiitiu(«r  JTmrw.  No.  XTIIl.  .tpril,  IK6:  .Art.  III.  p.  S»1t  —  "(vil  rMta*. 
*  "  ■  HulleDlot,"  tf  one  of  thrn.  ia  lieu  of.^wu.  6.  Anon.  (London  jlrti^w,  June  17, 
ISM.  Review] —  [Pror.  Apuvii]  ''diTides  mankind  into  eifkt  typee,  each  of  which  haa  it* 
walw.  with  it*  pMiiIiar  aninal  inliahilant».  The?  are  as  foDowv: — I.  Arelic; — 2.  Moi^ol; 
— S.  iBTopeaa;— 4.  An*ri«u;— £.  AlVicao;— S.  AntaM;— T.  Malajaa;  — 8.  Aoatn- 
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individual  conception  of  "  Mankind,  grouped  phyBiologically :" — and 
the  fourth  a  Bynopfiis,  by  myself,  of  the  "Linguistic  diatinctiona " 
deducibie  from  M.  Alfred  Maury's  Chapter  I,  in  the  present  volume. 
I  proceed  to  fluceinct  remarka  on  the  "Realms"  tbemaelvee;  fol- 
lowing each  by  epeciEcatioD  of  the  sources  whence  each  human  por- 
trait has  been  derived.  Precision  is  the  only  goal  attempted  to  be 
reached  by  this  tinted-Tableau's  compiler:  and  the  primary /ae(  that 
will  he  acquired  by  its  inspector,  at  first  glance,  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  hypotheses  he  may  have  formed  concerning  the  alleged 
action  of  solar  influence  (as  per  Latitude  and  Longitude)  upon  Na- 
ture's aboriginal  coloration  of  the  human  skin  [any  greater  than  upon 
that  of  the  limia — see  Monkey-chart]  among  her  "types"  and  "races" 
of  the  genua  Homo. 


ARCTIC    BEALH. 

(Vol.  1,8,  3.4.6,6.) 

Tilt  newBst—Mid  hf  far  the  best — deflDitiDDB  known  !«  me  of  the  e«Tfral  eh&rsoteriitioB 
of  Ibe  humui  iobabitant*  of  Ihe  HTperborean  (one,  baing  nlreuly  enppHed  by  dot  collkbo- 
ntoi'  Dr.  Mgiga  {nipra,  Cbapter  III.  pp.  156,  168),  t  will  not  detnci  tnm  tbe  merit  of  thia 
Bnt  Dtteranoe  of  epeeiHl  (ludies  on  Ibe  Polar  reglaa,  which  he  hu  been  promeatiug  far  some 
time  b;  doin^i  more  than  iniiting  re-peruial  of  bis  remarkB ;  coupled  with  referenci?  to  that 
gxcelleat  little  compendiam — "ProdactioDS  of 'Znnee.' illuetrated  and  deeeribed"  (lOPlalea 
lOd  10  pamphlatt,  Ifimo  —  publiebed  b;  Hyen  &  Co.,  LoDdon,  IBM). 


REFERENCEB  ASH    KXPLANATIO KS. 

«o.  1— sumo. 

[-  lUitHKUnU,  bUnam  tt  Ifknllk  ;'<^-PuaT,  Id  Feriw^  "  taij  mad  BhIi  f  London,  ISU, 
p.  381.) 

Coiortd  tnta  HoBl,  Vog.  B^m'i  Bay — "Arotio  Highlaoder  —  Brvitk,  Natiro 
of  Prince  Regent'*  Bay.'' 

Compare  Mabtin.  Nat.  EiiL  ^Mm  and  Monkeg;  London,  IMl,  p.2T8,  fig.  21S. 

So-  S.  — TCHUTKTCSI, 

(Avdilrd^ftomiBTlrltsdMa.Kti'tuiH.XBUi.HtlitlB  tlitTH«iVDTrw"efik>r.S.Oom4( 

'■TlDiMDBH.''0(pLRiid(ni^bitli*NaRbPH(k,lU3-l.  Bh  Ihi  nnukiafDr.MslKi  (nirm. 

Ch»piK  m)  on  ng.  II] 

Comparfl  DiiHouLiia,  Saett  Eumamn,  182S;  PI.  !,  from  CnoKU:  —  HoorRK 
{TtnUof  iKi  Tuiii,  London,  8to,  1863)  girea  ptatei  loo  email  for  reliance;  bal 
Obeerree,  <■  TchousU,  Tchaktohe,  TohtilBki.  Tohekto,  and  similar  appellations, 
I  belieTe  to  haTe  ariien  from  Ibe  word  Ttuki,  meaning  a  confederaiioa  or  bro- 
tberhood."  He  diTides  them  into  '-the  Reindeer  Tnski."  and  "the  fishing, 
«r  alien  Tnski"  —  "two  distinot  raoee.  or,  at  least,  branebee,  •  •  •  differing 
In  language,  appearanse,  and  many  detaila  of  dreai  and  oeenpatlan  (p.  84)." 
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Ho.  8.  —  KOBIAX. 

[**  InhAbitenU  of  KotMbiM  BodumI  :"— Di  Kotobui.  Fay.  ^fDUeoMtjf^  N,  M.  ^ma§t.  In  Bi 
8.  ••Rnrtek,"  1816-18;  trmnsL  Uojd,  London,  18S1;  I,  PL  L] 

Compare  Biiohit  (  Voyag$  to  th$  Korthtm  Ocean  and  Bunti^i  Sirmi,  Loo- 
don,  4to,  1881, 1,  p.  260  eeq.,  II,  pp.  667-76),  who,  in  desoribing  the  Esqnimaaz, 
eastern  and  western,  says,  *'  both  people  being  descended  from  the  fame  ttoek." 

Ho.  4L— AL]foUTIiJI. 

[**  Habitant  dat  Ilaa  Altenttonnaa  .•"-Cnaii,Fflfi^pi  POtorrnqm  aitkm  dm  Mmit  (181ft-18) ;  Tmla, 
toU  1822^  PL  UI,  8M  Urraiaon.] 

Compare  '<a  man  of  Kadiak"  (PL  VI,  In  MAETur  Saube's  Aeeouni  qfm  Otog. 
M%d  Attronam,  Sxpid.  to  the  Northern  Parte  of  Eueeia,  by  Comm.  J.  Billingi, 
1786-94;  London,  4to,  1802.) 

Ve.  6.— AlCVO. 

[«  Natotal  da  U  eftto  aaptantrfcmala  da  JaHo  :**— Di  KKmm9naM,Voyag$  oKhmr  da  Memde,  laOM^ 
In  tha  RuMlan  &  **  Nadlcjeda  and  Nara"— tnuial.  BjrrMa,  Paria,  18S1;  Atlaa  4lo^  PL  XT,  1:  €■!• 
latad  with  PI.  LXXIX,  of  tha  Rnadan  foUo  original,  Bi.  Patanborg,  181&] 

Colored,  *<  teint  bran  Terdfttre  fono^,'*  according  to  Dbsmouluis  (op.  dL,  pp. 
166,  286).  Db  Kbusihstbrh  (II,  pp.  89-90,  98-9)  considers  the  hairinees  of 
these  Ahioe  to  haTe  been  exaggerated,  and  says  their  color  is  **  temt  bnen/onei  ei 
prteque  noir,**  Upon  showing  our  colored  head.  No.  6,  to  my  friend  Lieut 
Habersham,  he  tells  me  that  it  does  Tory  well  Already  (vide  eofra,  **  Prefatory 
Remarks"),  I  haTe  been  enabled,  through  his  kindness  and  teal  for  science,  to 
present  a  wood-cat  exhibiting  the  true  characteristics  of  a  race  so  little  known 
as  these  Ahu>e.    Here  is  Lieat  Habersham's  description :  — 

«  The  hairy  endowments  of  these  people  are  by  no  means  so  extendre  as  some 
early  writers  lead  one  to  suppose.  As  a  general  mle,  th«y  share  the  firont  of 
the  head  d  la  Japanese,  and  though  the  remaining  hair  is  undoubtedly  veiy 
thick  and  coarse,  yet  it  is  also  T«ry  straight,  and  owes  its  bushy  appearance  to 
the  simple  fact  of  constant  scratching  and  seldom  combing.  This  remaining 
hair  they  part  in  the  middle,  and  allow  to  grow  within  an  inch  of  the  shoulder. 
The  prevailing  hue  is  black,  but  it  often  possesses  a  brownish  cast,  and  these 
exceptions  cannot  be  owing  to  the  sun,  as  it  is  bat  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  Boffer  a  like  exposure  fh>m  infancy  up.  Like  the  hair,  their  beard  is  bushy, 
and  from  the  same  causes.  It  is  generally  black,  but  often  brownish,  and  seldom 
exceeds  fire  or  six  inches  in  length.  I  only  saw  one  case  where  it  reached  more 
than  half-way  to  the  waist ;  and  here  the  owner  was  eyidently  proud  of  its  great 
length,  as  he  had  it  twisted  into  innumerable  small  ringlets,  well  greased,  and 
kept  in  something  like  order.  His  Antr,  howeyer,  was  as  bushy  as  that  of  any 
other.  As  this  indiridual  was  eridently  the  most  **  hairy  Kurile"  of  the  party, 
we  selected  him  as  the  one  most  likely  to  substantiate  the  assertion  of  Broughton 
in  regard  to  **  their  bodies  being  ahnoet  aniyersally  coYered  with  long,  black 
hair."  He  readily  bared  his  arms  and  shoulders  for  inspection,  and  (if  I  except 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  each  shoulder-blade,  of  the  sixe  of  one's  hand)  we  found  hit 
body  to  be  no  more  hairy  than  that  of  seTeral  of  our  own  men.  The  existence 
.  of  those  two  tufts  of  hair  caused  us  to  examine  scTcral  others,  which  examina- 
tions established  his  as  an  isolated  case. 

'*  Their  beard,  which  grows  well  up  under  the  rather  retreating  eye,  their  bushy 
brows,  and  generally  wild  appearance  and  expression  of  countenance,  give  them 
a  most  sayage  look,  singularly  at  Tariance  with  their  mild,  almost  cringing, 
manners.  When  drinking,  they  have  a  habit  of  lifting  the  hanging  ma«tAche 
oyer  the  nose,  and  it  was  this  practice,  I  suppose,  which  caused  an  early  writer 
to  say,  <*  their  beards  are  so  long  as  to  require  lifting  up."  Though  undoubt- 
edly below  the  middle  height  as  a  general  rule,  I  still  saw  seyeral  who  would  l« 
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eiUed  quite  large  men  in  id;  eonntrj:  And,  thongh  the  average  height  be  nn 
more  than  "  flTe  feet  tvo  or  (bar  ioohes,"  they  make  op  the  difference  in  sn 
tkbnndance  of  mnsole.  They  ue  ■  well-fomed  race,  with  the  nsaa]  powers  af 
eodarauce  accorded  Id  aaTages,  Indiealed  in  their  eipaDsire  ebesta  and  sirelliDg 
iDUNiIeB.  Their  featareB  partake  more  of  the  European  oaat  than  an;  olher. 
The;  are  generally  regular,  acme  OTen  noble,  while  a!l  are  deioid  of  that  eiprea- 
aion  of  IreaoberoDS  onnning  which  stands  out  in  auch  hold  relief  from  the  faoea 
of  their  taastorn — the  Japanese  and  Northern  Chinese.  I  cannot  bat  agree  iritb 
La  Peronso  aa  to  their  auporioritj  over  thoHB  nations.   »  •  • 

"The  AiaoB  are  onpleosantly  remarkable  bb  a  people  in  two  respects, — til: 
tbe  primitiTs  aataro  of  their  costomo.  and  their  eitreme  Blthiness  of  poraoD. 
1  doubt  if  an  Ainu  ivir  washes  ;  hence  the  eiietenee  i>f  Termiti  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  them,  h  well  as  a  great  variety  of  cutaneous  diseases,  for  which 
they  appear  to  have  few  or  no  remedies.  There  is  another  side  to  the  pioture, 
hawever,  and  it  is  a  bright  one.  Their  moral  and  social  qnalities,  as  exhibited 
both  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  strangers,  are  beautiful  to 
behold.  •  •  * 

"I  cannot  account  for  Broughton's  assertion  in  regard  to  their  being  of  "k 
light  oopper-color,"  nnleas  he  referred  to  a  few  isolated  cases.  As  I  have  pre- 
vionsty  remarked,  wo  saw  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  thesa 
were  all  of  a  dark  brotmiih-blati,  with  nno  eiception ;  which  eiceplioii  was  a 
male  adnlt,  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  half-breed."     [Op.  eit.,  pp.  311-14.) 

-8AK0TEDE. 

["Gtounla,  Ktnln^uu^Klgn:'— Di  HrsDiiiMtr,  IKi  Ann^Mnin  AfMri&wipiPLZIT.  (TUa 

IH7,  Sot  n,  78.] 

Colored  from  Prince  Demidore  eolleotioa  in  the  Oaltru  Anthn^ologijae,  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  Paris.  1866. 

Compare  DaBHonuNS,  up.  at,  pp.  261-6: — Latham,  JVaiiw  Raeao/lhi  Rut- 
tian  Smpirt,  London,  1B64,  pp.  112-21;  —  MAX-KIiJLl-EB,  Languagti  of  iht  Stal 
0/  War,  London,  1865;  2d  ed.,  pp.  118^8. 


ASIATIC    BEALM. 

(Noa.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12.) 

"Asia  Polyglotta"  (Eiapeoto,  Spratli  Allai,  Paris,  fol.,  182Sj  and  Atlas  of  his  nbltaux 
hitloriquu  di  FAfie,  Paris,  fol.,  IS2G;  — with  their  perapicnons  maps  of  Ana  at  differeAl 
periods,  for  all  soarces — )"  seems  likely  to  become  "  Asia  Poljgenea,"  whenever  anthropo- 
logy shall  poBSew,  abont  her  mnllifonn  human  occnpantii,  either  the  accurate  data  now 
acquired  for  elucidating  the  Essiplhn>,tiie  ArabM,  the  Bebmci,  the  Birbrrt,  and  (he  Chinrtt, 
—  or  the  precise  knowledge  gained  In  her  Inferior  departments  of  zoology.  Almost  every- 
thing known  about  Atialie  ethnography  ie  contained  within  Ihe  present  and  our  former 
work,  takiDg  in  view  the  references  accompanying  any  statement  in  both. 

SEFSBKHCKS    AND    BZ  PL  ANAT  ION  B. 
V».  7,— ZAKnCHABALE. 

[PauMiui,  iWilMvl  RmL  Iff  Man,  Londoa,  ISM;  ad.  Nortli;  I.  p.  Z34,  PI.  Ii.— fna  Caoai*.] 
On  tbeae  I  have  nothing  to  odd  to  Dr.  Heiga's  remarks  in  Chapter  m. 
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■«.  t.— It  uuaxnjiLunaB. 

[Cmm,  IT  •'L.  a*.  TS  n.  nit  frM  HAili^  aMItik  A«alM  M*.I 

Toa  LAmaoown  {Vaf.  md  VrmiU,  L«im1o«.  Mo.  18IS,  O,  pp.  11,  111-13) 
Dootor  to  KMMboe,  m,jt  of  Ike  OoukiAwu^  "m  Mft  of  ^Mh  noe  betwMD 
th»  UDDgol-TartM*utd  tte  Mottk  ABMrieaBa"— *Dd  of  the  KdhaeUant,  "thaj 
do  not  Bppwr  to  ban  tka  l«Mt  la^tT  vtik  lb*  1Iob|*1  nM:"~Bkin,  whM 
vlMii,  newl/  hir. 

I*,  t.  — UmTAX. 

I"qi«fTKtM^-Di>     Mii.^ittitLCTM.i    innaillfW*Tiiltlnl,T»klini.l 

OUvrti  b;  d«Mriptiina  of  O*  mnnt  '<Oa>SioM,'*  ••TiB^Ungt,"  Jkl, 
•Moidinf  to  ChiiNM  hirtoriMW  dted  bj  Kunoni  (IUIhm  JUn.  A  r.ln^  pp. 
128-2,  16a,  *«.) 

Compu*  Dbbhoduuib,  op.  eiL,  pp.  74^  BO,  87,  leii— wd  athw  HthnittM 
In  Jakdot  (AfMlWiMH  dte  Pi^teA  tAmt  MtfmM,Vui^  1889;  ii.),  "lU- 
Ims  ajiK^liqaa,  ehrooologiqae  at  p^  Bi— ,"  Da  KansmaBi  (ImuL  B7- 
rlH  1821,  ii.  pp.  308-11,  222-6),  at  the  pemiuDla  of  Sakbdbi  (H^  PL  28), 
«aut  of  Tartaij— bmtMm  bow  IIm  TaHwa,  of  wbMi  tbe  abon  it  a  ehief;  bad 
driran  out  aad  •xtup^ad  Ibe  •'An^^mm,  or  llfega,"  aari  mn  a  totaDj  iBa- 
tinotnto*. 

tat  Tartar  tthMflrapb;  araoBd  lb*  BlMb  Baa,  atBaaH  Hoaouiu  d>  Hau 
<J«  g^ytd.  Ja  awr  Oaytw^  Pari^  8  Tolfc.  WU)fmimm. 


lu,  n.  iT.(  ui  L  IP.  n-o.) 

Ther«  are  maoy  fonna  of  Cbisanen,  on  wkiob  I  bava  ■•  apMM  to  cmlHgai 
bat  tbli  ii  a  |00d  aoimal  <rp«. 


Vf.li.— uunrz. 


Ceiend  tMn  Hamilvok  SMin,  JTaC  BitL  V  (^  Mwmmi  ^mim,  Bffiabnr^ 
184B;  "SwartliT  KalmaokB,  Eloutb."  PL  38,  p.  462. 

Coinp>r«  Haktir,  <p.  nt,  pp.  271-8,  flg.  207 :— Ccnaa,  Atla*,  Mammifirm. 

The  beat  d«acriptiaa>  ai«  in  a  work  b;  ao  aoonjnibDB  bat  t«i7  eoneet  mm- 
pilcT  ( Voyagn  <ka  U  Pnpln  Sabmoutlu  tt  la  Tariwra,  ane  33  flgima  el  3 
cartM  gfographiiiaM,  B«me,  1792,  Sto.,  —  p.  169  ip  particalar).  After  iii£- 
eatinit  (he  clrar  iKatinctJoni,  io  tjpas  and  toagaes.  b«(«nn  the  Tarioni  racM 
of  Cvpian  .Asia,  he  quotes  L\  UoTBATa'l  mrprise,  "  d'lToir  troii*^.  pnaqaeaoaa 
h  mime  etimat.  el  daas  la  vim*  air,  lei  Cfrrauinu,  1e  pine  bean  people  dn 
moade.  ao  milieu  dee  Soglmiaa  et  dea  Kalmeutki,  qni  aont  de  irais  mouOM 
d«  ludooj." 

■•.11.-T1T9A 

[' A  «u «r tl» Tiite nier  KDiftri Him-Vuna Koralldtlk Ssrirtr :  hnua,  Jtawate 
«M*ttt  nulKd  KMtfif  »m,kmd7—aa  Alt  At  t^Jtai.  IM,  Fl  iL  p- KS-L] 

On  all  then  Draiidiaa  tribe*.  Me  ManiT'i  Ch^>.  L,  pp.  IQ-6 ;  and  nj  Ch^ 
tar  T,.  pp.  612-18.  The  beat  deaeripiiaiu  arein  SbtA  rf  J«aa)(rapn,  aetaUfi 
614) :   but   the    colored  ponraitt  are  too  naalL 
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III. 
'  ZU&OFEAir  BEAIH. 

(Hoi.  18,  U,  U,  16, 17,  IB.-U,  20.  91,  SS,  S9,  84.) 

The  profound  BDlfaar  at  "CiTJl  Libeiij  *d*1  S^irQavernment" — ftblest  exponent  of  hmnui 
rigbta  aa  mtderBlood  in  oor  XlXtfa  centurj  b;  Anglo-fiuoiu— bu  aipreeBed  Ilin  embtmu*- 
ncoU  of  namenolatur*  in  tha  followiDg  aot« : — 

■■  I  Hsk  permission  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  uhoUr  to  »  nibjeet  which  *ppean  to  ma 
important.  1  hsTe  need  the  tens  tVestern  History,  yel  it  is  bo  indiBtiDOl  that  I  miiet  BZ- 
plsin  wbnt  in  meant  by  it.  It  ought  not  l«  be  >o.  1  BiMtn  bj  we«ten>  hietury,  the  hiatory 
of  all  bistoricBlly  aotiie,  non-Asiatia  Datione  and  tribei —  the  hiatorj  of  the  EuropeuiB  ud 
their  deBcenilante  in  other  parte  of  the  world.  In  the  grouping  4nd  diTiiiioD  of  compreheD- 
■ire  Babjeots,  cleamesB  dependx  in  n  great  measure  opon  the  diatiuotnesB  of  well-chosen 
terms.  Many  ttadenta  of  ciTiliiatioD  have  probably  felt  with  me  tbe  desirableness  of  aeon* 
eise  term,  whioh  ehould  comprehend  within  the  bonnds  of  one  word,  cipnblo  of  fumiehing 
OB  with  an  acceptable  ni^ectire,  the  whole  of  the  weBlem  Caaoasian  portion  of  mankind — 
tbe  Europeans  and  all  their  descendants  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  in  America,  Austra- 
lia, Africa,  India,  Ibe  lodian  Arohipelago  and  tbe  PaciGo  Islandi.  It  is  an  idea  wbich  con- 
stantly recurs,  and  makes  the  necessity  of  a  proper  and  brief  term  daily  fell.  Bucoa  said 
that  "the  wise  question  is  half  the  Bcience."  and  may  we  not  add  that  a  wi«c  diiision  and 
apt  terminology  is  its  completion  T  In  my  priTate  papen  1  use  the  term  Occidental,  in  a 
sofficieotly  natural  coDlradistinction  to  Oriental.  But  Occidental,  like  Western,  indicates 
geographical  position ;  nor  did  I  feel  athervi«e  nutborited  to  dm  it  here.  Europides.  would 
not  be  readily  accepted  either.  Japhelbian  would  eomprehend  more  tribes  tbim  we  wish 
to  designate.  That  some  term  or  other  mnst  soon  be  adopted  eecins  to  me  clear,  and  1  am 
ready  to  accept  any  expresgiTe  name  formed  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  taile  of  our 
language.  The  chemist  and  natural  historian  are  not  tbe  only  ones  that  eland  in  need  of 
distinct  namps  for  their  subjects,  but  tbey  are  less  exacting  tbon  Kbolara."  —  Op.  at.,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 8to,,  18&S,  i.  pp.  30-1. 

Sooa  after  the  ieane  of  ■■  Types  of  Mankind,"  a  piMMnt  renoontre  here  with  rrof.  FniD- 
eia  Lieber  led  to  conTersation  between  n>,  wherein  It  was  remarked,  that  Ihe  name  of  • 
mythic  daagAter  of  an  aat«-bistoria  king  of  Phnnloia  (Agenor), — tr«nBported  by  Jupiter  in 
tbe  form  of  a  natatory  milk-while  boll  to  the  Isle  of  Candia  —  which,  as  Efbupa,  bad  not 
yet  beoume  applied  geographically  to  "  Earope"  in  the  times  of  Homer,  should  hare  given 
birth  to  an  adjcctiTe — "  Karopean  "— that  (like  Caaeaman,  TSiranian,  &o.,  ntpTa,  note  460) 
now  designaleB,  as  if  they  were  an  ethnic  unit,  types  of  man  hislorieally  originating  in  thres 
diitinct  Realms  {Arctic,  Auatie,  and  Bnropean  properly  so-called),  and  races  as  essentially 
diTerae  from  each  other  as  the  Fannta  of  these  Realms  themBeWes:  at  the  Bntne  lime  that, 
u  Bocbart  [Fhaltg,  IV.  SR)  long  ago  perceired,  auoh  nations  differ  entirely  fVom  tbe  men 
of  a  fourth  Reahn — "quia  Ettropaa  Afrieanos  candore  faotei  mnlluiD  guperant." 

Prof.  Lieber  was  so  good  as  to  leave  wiUi  me  (18lh  July,  1864)  •  uemorsitdnm  embody- 
ing tbe  result  of  our  conference : — 

•'  P.  B.     I  may  add  that  I  have  thought  of  the  fDlIowing  names,  all  of  whloh  seem  pDOV 

Japhtiiant  (includes  too  nnoh} ; 

Dyii-Caacaaiiaa  (bod) ; 
Bvptro-Cavcaiiant  (poor) ; 
Sanpa-Caaeariam  (poorer]. 
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"I  reallj  think  Surepidiaiit  ifl  the  leut  objeetiaDabla,  klthough  I  own  it  Tonld  indnM 
peopis,  mt  first  gUnee,  to  aappoBS  thmt  it  malndeB  the  deKendwita  of  Ennpemoa  on^, 
wkereM  the  nune  onght  to  inolade  Sanptaiu  amd  all  liar  deieaidamU,  F.  L." 

Baeh  u«  Ae  diffiealtiaB.  I  do  not  proposa  to  renin  thetn :  bat  woold  iaqnlre  of  fellow- 
•thnologists  —  iiunnDoh  M  w«  now  know  tliAt,  in  pTuaordial  Europe,  there  onM  eziiAd 
(prior  to  the  tripartite  Celtio,  Indo-Oermui,  uid  Shlano,  iminigntliont),  men  whose  silez- 
instnimeats  G«  entombed  in  Frenoh  dilaTiml  dritV  miD  whose  hnniAtile  veetigeB  ere  finmd 
in  ossDuiee  end  bone-esTenu,  men  who  in  Anglie  end  In  Seuidiiune  preeeded  the  Keit; 
Jnet  aa  there  are  itill  IWin^  in  ueden  Enrope,  thrir  Ba§fmt  end  Altmtian,  amid  oAer, 
•ooeeasora — whether  it  nugfat  not  be  oonTenieot  to  adopt  Prol  Uebo'a  tetn  "  Enro^diana'' 
(or,  Eurqpida),  b;  wbj  of  dietingniahing  enoh  prinary  human  attatifleeHena  from  tbe 
■eeondai^,  now  oomprieed  in  the  enrrant  word  "Eiiropeana''t 

BBflBEHOia  AND  BXPLANATIOHB. 

■fl.tt.— nn. 

[- JuBM  BOtB,-  Nomr  la^uds:— Humnm  B>atm,tr-dL,  PL  ZZZ,p.  Mt;  •IbedliriB* 

tin  TrTr'r-^T*  "'  *^'"^^;  ■h^Bfc.ly  ».>*^  »<*>■  ^BnifeeiteHiAH*— SAipvkv  I^1U-K,J 

"'Dam  oaif  Avodl,  hi7>  the  renenkble  historian  Saxo-Gremmaticna,  wm 
bnlktn:'" — (bet  ii  to  saj,  the  I)en«e  and  the  English  deecend  tnm  ooe  aooee- 
trj.  Angihi,  whanoe  the  Angtee  eame  to  Anglic,  ties  in  Denmark  proper; 
and  the  Jnlcs,  Jntlandera,  eame  OTer  to  England  with  the  Saxons."  [Eu.bb- 
MBMB,  tp.  tit.  (tnpT*,  note  632)  p.  1 : — Also,  for  "  Norman  names,"  oonsolt  Mi- 
■Mfret  A  U  Sot.  B.  da  Amtijmmin  du  Abr^  Copenhag«n,  6*0.,  1B6Z.)    [See 

"With  r^ard  to  eztamals,"  sajs  the  traaslsloTOf  Oioiai(Jhu>M,or  eeDae* 
fUU  Hittorical  ttcmmt  of  alt  lit  Ifatiimi  rAtcA  cDispon  (Aof  iwipin,lAsai<ai,  Sto., 
1780^  L  p.  87,  46),  "the  Riuib  differ  nothing  from  the  l^plaiiilers"— banf 
flat  against  the  obeemtjoiu  of  GapeH  Brooks!  Bat  the  aqtaiatioti  of  the 
Finns  lyom  the  Leplanders  is  supposed  to  hare  taken  place  in  the  ISth  e«a>- 
tal7,  aflo'  the  forrible  conTanion  of  the  fonner  to  Christiaiutj.  Howero', 
the  -nrj  best  work  00  all  the  Bosaan  peoples  is  Coon  Chau.es  dk  RicB' 
MWMo't  (Ltt  Pagila  A  la  Saak,  Ae.— with94Sginee,PaTiB,2TolB.  foL,— with- 
ont  date,  but  during  the  *eign  of  Niehotas).  He  sajs  (i.  p.  6),  "  How  nan; 
nations,  how  many  reEgiona,  how  nan;  tongnee,  what  Tariod  eostoBs  in  thM 
immense  State!  Let  its  dirane  habitants  be  compared,  end  what  distance* 
between  their  fonns,  their  manner  of  liTing,  their  costnmes.  their  tongues,  thdr 
opinions '.  What  a  differenoe,  fbr  instance,  betwiit  the  LiTonian  and  the  Kat- 
mook,  betwixt  the  Boss  and  the  Samoiede.  betwiit  the  Finn  and  the  CaneanaI^ 
betwixt  the  Alsatian  and  the  Coesaok!  What  dirers  degreea  of  einliiatiaa, 
from  the  Samoiede,  who  merelT,  so  (0  saj,  Tegetates  in  his  smoky  hnt,  to  the 
afflueni  inhsbitani  of  St.  Petertboi^  or  of  Moecow,  who  expresses  hinwelf  in  tke 
language  of  Voltaire  almost  equally  to  a  Parisian!"  He  eDomarales  69  raeea, 
grouped  into  liTe  types.  It  most  be  (Wim  this  work's  mgpeetions  that  Prinee 
Demidoff  created  that  beaotiftil  ecriea  of  colored  casts  of  Boaian  laoea  noiw 
in  the  GaUrii  Antimpalcfiqiu. 

■«.14.  — ICSUBSKB. 

s>u>.  rqr.  m  blvdf  ■>  ■ 

Cflond  by  deeeriptioos.     Hdi  npra.  Chap.  T.,  pp.  594-6. 
>«.  U.  -  UBOir  CDTISB. 
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*'Gbobob  Cuvibb,  the  first  of  all  desoriptiTe  anatomists,  and  the  odentiAo 
man  who  first,  after  Aristotle,  applied  the  art  of  anatomy  to  general  science, 
was  bom  on  the  28d  of  August,  1769,  at  Montbeliard,  a  small  and  originally 
a  German  town,  but  long  since  incorporated  within  the  French  territories.  He 
was  a  natiye  of  Wirtemberg,  a  German  in  fact,  and  not  a  Frenchman  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  saring  a  political  one.  The  family  came  originally  from  a  Tillage 
of  the  Jnra,  bearing  the  same  name,  of  Swiss  origin  therefore,  and  a  natire 
of  the  country  which  gare  birth  to  Agassis.  In  personal  appearance  he 
mach  resembled  a  Dane,  or  North  German,  to  which  race  he  really  belonged. 
CnTier  then  was  a  German,  a  man  of  the  German  race,  an  adopted  son  of  France, 
but  not  a  Celtic  man  [nor  a  KeU]^  not  a  Frenchman.  In  character  he  was  in 
fact  the  antithesis  of  their  race,  and  how  he  assorted  and  consorted  with  them 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Calm,  systematic,  a  loyer  of  the  most  perfect  order, 
methodical  beyond  all  men  I  haye  erer  seen,  collectiye  and  accumalatiye  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  yiew,  his  destinies  called  him  to  play  a  grand  part  in  the  midst 
of  a  non-accomnlatiye  race,  a  race  with  whom^  order  is  the  exception,  disorder 
the  role.  Bat  his  place  was  in  the  Academy,  into  which  neither  dema- 
gogaes  nor  priests  can  enter.  Around  him  sat  La  Place,  Arago,  Gay-Lossac, 
Humboldt,  Ampere,  Lamarck,  QwSroj.  This  was  his  security,  these  his  coad- 
jutors, this  the  audience  which  Cuyier,  the  Saxon,  and  therefore  the  Protestant, 
habitually  addressed.  It  was  whilst  conyersing  with  him  one  day  in  his  library, 
which  opened  into  the  Museum  ^f  Comparatiye  Anatomy,  a  museum  which  he 
formed,  that  the  f^  yalue  of  his  position  forced  itself  upon  me.  This  was,  I 
think,  during  the  winter  of  1821  or  '22.  A  memoir  had  been  discussed  a  day 
or  two  before  at  the  Academy :  I  remarked  to  him  that  the  yiews  adyocated  in 
that  memoir  could  not  fail  to  be  adopted  by  all  unprejudiced  men  (hommet  9u$u 
pr^fuffii)  in  France.  *And  how  many  men  iont  pr^fugU  may  there  be  in 
France  ?'  was  his  reply. 

** '  There  must,'  I  said,  'be  many,  there  must  be  thousands.' 

« <  Reduce  the  number  to  forty,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth,'  was  the 
remarkable  obseryation  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

I  mused  and  thought"— (B.  Knox,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Qnat  ArtitU  and  €hmt 
AnaUmittt,  London,  12mo.  1852,  pp.  18-19. 

Vo.  16.— BULGABIAV. 

[Mfamilla  Biilgue:"— OinaaD  (OmiiBlMioii  BdgntMqiw dn  Noid),  Fby. am  t^^tUiburg,  Lcgpmit, 
fte.,  a888-40);  JOu  Ptttor.,  e^>.  liT.] 

See  excellent  '*  Portraits-types  Turcs  et  Greos  de  la  Boum^e,"  with  others 
of  Circassians,  Kurds,  &c.,  in  Hommaibb  db  Hxll  ( Voyage  en  7\trguu  ei  en 
Peree,  Paris,  1854,  Ath»  foL,  Pl$.  yilL,  liii.,  xlyiii. :  and,  for  eyerything  else 
here  needftil,  D'Ohssob  Tableau  giniraL  de  VEmpire  Ottoman^  Paris,  fol.,  179<X- 
1820;  n,  pp.  186-7;  Plates  68-74.) 

Vo.  17.— GBEBK. 

[<*  PaUear  [guMffla],  tl«t  dt  PArdiipd.  Otm:— tiiofarii  Refgah  de  OMtrnmeM,  Anbtrt  k  Q«.,  Parii, 
id.,  PI.  8.] 

On  this  face,  M.  Pulssky  comments,  in  a  priyate  letter  to  me,  that  this  man 
Is  a  SdawmUm.  I  agree  with  him ;  but  such  is  the  normal  ^ype  of  Moreots  at 
the  present  day. 

ffo.  18.— GATTCA8IAN. 

[••PriDM  KMbA  (OMittf):*— eiaABin,  CMtmut  At  (hmeam,  Futo,  M.  1862.] 

I  mean,  as  the  highest  type  of  the  "Men  of  Mt  Caucasus"  («i^a,  Chi^.  V, 
note  460).    I  haye  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  this  mountain's  multiform  inha- 
bltanU. 
40 
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E9.10.~STBIAH. 

[«« HaUUni  d«  BethMwi  (PiJMdBe):^— «Uir<t  Jityolt  d^  CMmm%  A  &] 
A  most  charaeteristWftl  typ%  of  people  I  know  welL 

Eo.80.— ASAB. 

I**  AMmt  Anb,  D«ar  OMrtTr:"— I17  PBnn  t^AToam,  In  MaOOmet  Oriental  Aibmm,  Loodoot  M, 
1846^  PI.  8.] 

**  Voili  lea  Arabu-Bedoumt,  «  «  «  «  We  here  enUrged  Boniewhftt  in  detail 
on  this  race,  because,  in  the  midst  of  this  hjbrid  population  of  SjriAy  — of  tlds 
conftised  mixture  of  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  Barbaresques,  ArmcniaiiB,  Franks^ 
[L  e.  Europtafui],  Maronites,  Druze8,and  Moghrabees — it  is  tho  onlj  people 
that  offers  a  special  and  homogeneous  oharacter,  the  only  one  whose  ethno- 
graphy can  be  attached  to  primitiTe  traditions,  and  to  the  history  of  the  first 
ages"  (Tatlob  &  Rbtbaud,  La  8yri€^  Vifm^^  ^  PaUttme^  et  la  JudU,  Fuitf 
fol.  1889,  i.  p,  126.) 

Vs.  SL— ULLAR. 

[i^MdOeel— modem  BgjpUan  pMieat: — PBian  B^ArmMrt  portMks  Vtia,  18af.| 

Compare  the  ancient  and  the  modem  type,  as  before  exhibited  (ngfra.  Pistes 
I,  II) ;  and  commented  on  by  Pulszky  (Chapter  II),  and  by  myself  in  "  Freflip 
tory  Remarks.** 

Vs.  M.«*BIBBIB. 

["Tionp«  d'Abd^t-KAiir^    Oribrfa  .Bofole  dt  ftihiwe»  Fl  L) 

Compare  CunsB,  Atlas,  Mammifiret :-^BomT  db  8t.  VimsBT,  Anikropolepi 
de  rAfrique  Fran^t  (Mag.  de  Zool,  Paris,  1846),  PL  60,  No.  XL  See,  also, 
my  Chapter  V,  pp»  627-48. 

Vs.  88. — TTZBEK-TATAB. 

[*<  ^ak  mierwa^  gMreewn  OinoeUiffr  in  Gokonda  .***  —  from  M .  PnlaBkj't  ooUeetioii  of  Bwtj^MWS 
Siifit-Iiulian  portrmiti^  bj  natira  tftiitf ;  with  Datoh  MS.  eaUIogoe,  **Nainen  dtr  PtnooMB 
witn  OooterfytMlf  in  dit  bo«l^«  Stun  m«t  aannyilng  htinneo  qnalttejtoh,'*  Now  86.] 

Vo.U.*-AFFOHlV. 

[«A  de  Cabal  f^—GaUria  Rqftk  di  0>§Pmut,  PL  «.] 

7\/pe»  of  Mankind,  pp.  118-24;  and  against  the  latest  Affghano-Jewish 
theories  of  Rosb  and  of  Forstbb, — besides  noting  the  colored  portraits  of 
Dottrauneea  in  Mountstuabt  Elphinstonb's  Cabul — set  the  following  affirma- 
tions from  Kennedy.  The  Affgh^ns,  "originally  a  Turkish  or  Moghul  nation, 
but  that  at  present  they  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghaur,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Kbiiji  [swords?],  and  the  Perso-Indian  tribes 
dwelling  between  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Hindu  Rush  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Indus."  {Op.  eit.,  p.  6, — supra,  Y,  note  616;  citing  Lbboh,  in  Proeetd, 
Otog,  8o€.  0/ Bombay,  1888.) 


IV. 

AFBICAH  BEALM. 
{Sot.  19,  20,  21.  23.  24.) 

If  "polyglotta"  was  so  felicitously  applied  to  the  Asiatic  world  by  ETlsprotb,  Mid 
equally- well  since  [tupra.  Chapter  I,  p.  61.]  to  the  African  by  Eoelle,  in  regard  to  the 
languages  spoken  over  more  than  half  the  terrestrial  superficies  of  ou'  globe,  another 
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designation, — that  of  "  maltieolor" — might,  with  propriety,  be  given  to  tbe  bomtiD  ftbari- 
(pnee  of  tbit  Afriaao  contitieiit,  wherein,  betniit  the  Tropi«  of  Cknoer  and  that  of  Capri- 
corn, the  human  skin  poBsesses  more  dhadea  and  hues — lotalt;  independent  of  an;  imagined 
alimatologic  iD&uencea  —  than  in  an;  givoD  area  within  the  ntat  of  this  earth.  To  tlio  evi- 
deneea  of  thin  fact  (new  to  general  readers,  who  fane;  that  a  woollj-headad  "  negro"  must 
noeessarily  be  Woe*)  aocumulalBd,  for  Houlhem  Africa  in  Priohard'e  last  rolunie,  niid  for 
western  in  a  pamphlet  before  eilad  (n^ira,  Chap.  IlL  p.221;  Chap.  V,p. 661).— nhilat  in  the 
Paritsian  galerie  anlhroptAojique  abundant  colored  oaata,  puntings,  and  photographs,  illus- 
trate all  three  regions — the  magnificent  plastic  eolleolion  of  M.  de  Frobarrille  (iii/>ra  p.  fMi^) 
irill,  when  published,  funuBh  far  eaatn-a  Afhea  Bingalar!;  uiianUcipated  eorrobnrfitions. 
On  the  Moiambique  coasts  alone,  amid  the  nations  grouped  together,  b;  Ibis  minutelj- 
aocurate  nbaerrer,  under  the  designation  "  Oatro-Negro"  —  amid  wbom  Uie  M'kuar  nro  the 
■Dost  polychrome — nature's  palette  has  supplied  pigments  of  snob  innumerable  tint?  that, 
only  mfy  caloTtd  nail*  have  yielded  i  dislinot  nigritian  types,  subdivided  Into  about  31 
"varittfe."  In  our  Blhnographie  Tableau,  Nos.  27  and  28  represent  two  of  these  tints ; 
and  in  our  Mmtkty-Aarl,  figi.  F,  C,  ftud  D,  indk4ta  thrM  mors. 


HEFEREHCBB     AHD    EX PL AN ATIOHB. 


Vo,2S.- ABASHES. 


I.8.J 


B.  ravage  at 


Knowing  tbese  people  Ibrongh  long  yean  of  obBerratioD,  1  ehOK  this  as  an 
admirable  repreeenlalion  of  their  nornial  ^pe;  which  tbe  reader  can  contntst 
with  an  equally  good  BMarrtt  —  as  the  next  aostral  gradation  along  the  Nile, 
eastern  desert  (Tyjia  of  Mankdul,  p.  208,  fig.  laO).  See  Valektia  |  Toy. 
and  TVaveli,  India,  &c.,  London,  4lo,  1602-C.  II,  p.  289)  for  anolher  good 
profile  of  a  Diiharret — drawn  by  my  boyhood's  hiend  and  manhood's  admi- 
ralioa,  the  late  Coosul-Oeneral  Ubnst  Salt. 


Vo.  W.  —  SAHABA'HEOKO, 


Compnre  {lupra.  Chapter  V,  wood-out  B), /ron(-e»eii!  of  the  a 
gether  with  the  profit  of  tbe  Qofilla,  same  page,  wood-out  C. 


-TKBOO-HEOBO. 


—  D-AvB 


rtufU  ia  YUan  (Mtauilna  da  la  BcvMU  EChBolaglqut) ;  F, 
*,4S-«.] 
ColBTid  to  represent  an  ooMnary  negro  ;  but  the  tme  hue  is  said  to  be  "  nn 

See  Dit  FBODaBTTLLi,  "mr  la  pentistanoe  dts  eharaettrM  typiqnee  dn 
D^gre  "  (BuUetin  de  See.  di  Stiuiel.  dt  Parti,  1&47,  pp.  260-7). 

-  KOZAXBiaTrX-RZaBO. 

["Nt«r«del«Cfltod>Ho««mblqQ«:"— mjilrfln  Bnill  br  CnoBrMji.  (it.  l"  llv,  PI.  Itl,] 

Colored  to  represent  one  of  the  various  shades  of  the  M'kona  nation,  in  the 
inedited  collection  of  60  plaster  casta  of  Africans  brought  from  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius  by  M.  ns  Fbobebvflli  (Paris,  1865).  Vide  ■'  Rapport  snr  le»  races 
aigrea  de  I'Afrique  Orientate  an  snd  de  I'dqualenr,  observties  par  M.  de  Pro- 
bervitle:"  Compt—  rmdai  dit  tianea  dt  CAcadimii  du  Seimat,  XHX,  3  juin, 
1860;  tirage  i  part,  pp.  Il-H:  —  also,  "Analyse  d'un  M^moire  de  M.  Eugene 
de  Froberville."  in  BuIUlin  dc  la  Sodflf  Eilinahgigue  de  Parii,  aonte  1846,  I, 
pp.  89-99 ;— and  BuUtltHt  dt  la  SboHI  dt  GiogTajihit. 
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>a.  n.—um. 

["  Vmbimbu  (jouagXalix  la dUMlni «gMiui»} f — 0.  Fuxos  Aaou,  JTijlii  Hlii^iiilit.TiiiiiTiia 

For  good  dewriptioDS  —  leSB  tinotored  with  "Exeter  Hall"  phiUnthropy 
OumoiUTenl  English  reports  —  m«  Diloobodb  (Foyo^i  doM  tAfriqtit  Atutrak 
—  "C&Tres  Amaioalona  et  HakatisMS,"  Faris,  1847,  2  toIi.  8ro);  who  fau 
BkewiM  eihiUted  th«ie  nationa  in  their  tme  light,  in  "Note  vat  les  CkfMo" 
{BuUtlin  See.  d»  Ethnologique  d*  Pari;  1817,  pp.  182-4S). 

CoDbaat  Louia  Albibti  (Daer^tio*  pkgtiqu*  tt  kUUriftn  in  C^fltt,  Am- 
gterdun,  Sto,  1811,  p.  29),  mnd  La  Vailur,  (Zrf  Fny.  ilimi  eiit/ritm-  dt 
TAfriqm,  Paris,  1788-5,  II,  PL  XXI,  in,  pp.  88-189),  with  LiOTiMiTint 
{Trasilt  m  Sovtit  Africa,  London,  4to,  1812),  who  oTertbrows  ButoVb  Sinioo- 
Hottentot  predileotioiia,  wlulst  inbHtsntiating,  ai  pugttaaiduM,  this  Uat  Bkts- 
nlist'a  dednc^ons.  Pattiimoh'b  Narrativt  (London,  17B0),  SrABUtAM*t  0^ 
d»  Bomu  Extranet  (Parii,  1787),  and  Salt's  Abyuinia  (London,  1814)  (Unddi 
ample  materials  Tor  PotjgeniBta. 

V«.  SO.  — HOTTEITOT. 

LTorteilt  of  1  HotUnlot,  •(•d  •>  SI  au — BOrtoma  utonl—t  n 

IBM-1  {  iit»lt«ivh«il  bj  U.  L.  BoDMUd  —  OsIitA  JMknipglivijiii  it 

JVUtnOi.— rid*  Infra,  pp.  KM]. 

My  ftiend,  Mr.  J.  Barnard  DaTis,  haTing  shown  me  the  two  tW-rin  oelored 
easts  of  "Biuhmen,"  male  and  female,  in  the  Bojal  Collega  of  SargeoDS,  I  am 
free  to  sa;  that  thoy  differ  as  maoh  from  anything  bnman  I  ever  saw,  aa  a  pun 
LaeoniaD  gnyhound  does  fWnn  a  "  png." 

CMartd  from  PI.  24  of  PiaoK,  Yoy.  a  Diamp.  aux  Ttrra  Aviralm 
(Bandin'e). 

Eioellent  drawings,  shqwing  the  gradatiiitu  of  feature  in  BoUmUU,  K^rt, 
Bofjtrman;  BeotkKonai,  &o.  in  Danibll  {SkttAti  rtpruading  tiu  Xatirt  mitt, 
Animak  and  Scenery  of  SovUiem  AJrita,  London,  4to,  1 820) ;  who,  speakiiig  of 
the  female  Hottentot,  adds  [p.  29)  that,  when  jonng  she  is  s;rinmetri<ial,  bat 
■■gradually  degeneratoB  into  tboEs  deformities  which  are  too  well  known  to 
reqoire  a  partionlar  mention." 

No.  I  assert  that  these  peouliarities — which  inoontestably  proTe  the  Hotten- 
tots to  bs  a  distioot  "  species"  —  are  Dot  only  little  known,  bat  that  the  fiwts 
have  boon  anppresaed^-and  by  Cuvikb  himself— in  order  not  to  alarm  Monogo- 
nists  I  The  subject  (see  Typa  of  Xaniiad,  p.  431,  wood-cot  276)  is  not  fitted 
for  elucidation  in  a  popular  work  like  the  preBeot;  but  the  President  of  our 
Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Mr.  Ord,  possesses  the  tuppreatd  plates  (which  be 
baa  kindly  shown  me),  and  knows  where  the  original  colored  drawings  made  at 
the  Cape  by  PfaoH  and  Lesdedb  are  preserred.  [See  Ord,  "Memoir  ot 
Charles  Alex.  Lesoeur,"— .^tUt'tnon't  Jaunuii,  2d  series,  1849,  VIII,  pp.  204-5, 
S10: — and  fake  not«  that,  of  the  plates  beaatifully  engraved  for  the  "Voyage 
anz  Torres  Australes,"  4  (exhibiting  the  "Tablier"  with  amaiing  minatenesii 
and  at  all  sges,)  were  suppressed,  by  Cuvier's  order,  in  the  1st  ed.  ISlfl^  and  [n 
the  2d,  1831 :  because  the  livf  of  Hr.  Ord's  nniqne  copy  bas  28  (1  with  2 
flguros) ;  whereas  that  pablished  by  Arthna  Bertranil  oontning  only  26 
plates.]  A  more  disgraceful  case  of  unscientific  pandering  to  the  "  Unity  of 
the  human  iptdtt"  can  nowhere  be  found.  Polygenists  will,  notwitbstaniUng, 
get  at  these  tmths  some  day ;  and,  in  the  interim,  ean  gather  an  osteologieal 
diffbrence  between  Hottentots  and  other  "species"  fVom  Kaox  (Saeet,  Pbilad. 
«d.,  1850,  pp.  152,  167) ;  as  well  as  read  the  comments  of  Vian  (BitL  }tal. 
du  Genre  Eimam,  Paris,  1824,  1,  pp.  224,  244-6S). 

It  is  to  the  injndiclooc  obserratioDs  of  JoHit  Babrow  (French  tranalatiim  by 
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Cast^ra,  Voyage  en  Chine,  Paris,  1805,  I,  pp.  77-^2,  PL  IV,  Atlas,)— and  to  his 
alone  —  tliat  a  notion  has  got  abroad  that  the  Chinese  and  the  HoUenioU  re- 
semble eaeh  other  1  Piokbbiho  {Raee$y  4to,  p.  210),  forty  yean  later,  franklj 
states,  <*  I  am  not  sore  that  I  haye  seen  Hottentots  of  pure  race." 


V. 

AMEBIOAV  REALM. 
(Vol.  87, 88, 39, 40, 41, 42.) 

To  onrselyes  in  America  this  being  naturally  the  most  interesting,  we  may  derote  to  its 
consideration  a  few  more  paragraphs  than  space  admitted  for  the  others. 

« In  fine,  onr  own  conolosion,  long  ago  deduced  flrom  a  patient  examination  of  the  fkets 
thus  briefly  and  inadequately  stated,  is,  that  the  Ameriean  race  it  euenHaUy  iepareUe  and 
peculiar,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  physical,  its  moral,  or  its  intellectaal  rdations.  To  ut 
there  aire  no  dtred  or  obvious  Unks  between  the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the  new;  for,  CTen 
admitting  the  seeming  analogies  to  which  we  hare  alhided,  these  are  so  few  in  number  and 
CTidently  so  casual  as  not  to  inTalidate  the  main  position ;  and  eren  should  it  be  hereafter 
shown,  that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion  of  America  can  be  traced  to  an  exotio  source,  I 
maintain  that  the  organic  characters  of  the  people  themsehres,  through  all  their  endless 
ramifications  of  tribes  and  nations,  proye  them  to  belong  tp  one  and  the  same  race,  and 
that  this  race  is  distinet  from  all  othert^*  (Mobton,  Distinciive  CharacUrisOes  of  the  Aboriginal 
Race  of  America,  Philadelphia,  8to,  2d  ed.,  1844,  pp.  86-6). 

The  Spanish  Conqnistadores  had  long  ago  remarked  that  "  he  who  has  seen  one  tribe  of 
Indians,  has  seen  all :"  but,  it  must  be  also  remembered  that  Ulloa,  who  first  uses  this 
sentence,  was  speaking  of  Central  and  South  American  aborigines ;  and  not  of  the  Northern, 
or  Barbarous  (as  distinguished  from  Toltecan),  races, — with  whom  he  was  wholly  un- 
acquainted. 

**  The  half-clad  Fuegian,  shrinking  frt>m  his  dreary  winter,  has  the  same  eharacteristie 
lineaments,  though  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  as  the  Indians  of  the  tropical  plains ;  and 
these,  again,  resemble  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— 
those  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those,  again,  which  skirt  the  Eskimaux  on 
the  North.  AH  possess  alike  the  long,  lank,  black  hair,  the  brown  or  cinnamon-colored 
skin,  the  heavy  brow,  the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  Aill  and  compressed  lips,  and  the  salient^ 
but  dilated  nose. . . .  The  same  conformity  of  organisation  is  not  less  obrious  in  the  osteo> 
logical  structure  of  these  people,  as  seen  in  the  square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or 
Tertioal  occiput,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and  the  low,  receding  fordiead.  .  .  .  Mere 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  do  not  alter  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  which  is 
as  underiatinglly  characteristic  as  that  of  the  Negro ;  for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletio 
Charib  or  the  stunted  Chayma,  in  the  dark  CaUfomian  or  the  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian 
stlD,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  ofang  other  raoi^  (Mobtoh,  Op,  oL,  pp.  4-6: — Typu 
of  Mankind,  p.  489). 

While  lately  at  Paris,  my  friend  M.  Maury  farored  me  with  the  loan  of  a  book,  then 
Just  issued  ftrom  the  press  of  (Chert>u]ies)  GeneTa, — by  M.  F.  di  Bouomor  {LepeupU 
primitif,  sa  religion,  son  histoire  si  sa  doiUsation,  2  yols.  8to,  1866).  As  learned  as  the  works 
of  Couht  db  Gibblib,  Db  Pauw,  Db  Guiqbbs,  Db  Foubmoht,  Baillt,  Wabbubtob,  or 
Dupuis,  it  far  surpasses  that  of  Fabbb  {Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry)  in  the  immensity  of  its 
geographical  range  and  the  rariety  of  its  literary  sources.  Haring  been,  in  due  course  of 
time,  reriewed  by  M.  Maury  himself  (Athemsum  Francois,  6  Octobre  1866),  some  passages 
of  his  article,  bearing  upon  the  literary  character  of  our  earliest  poet-Columbian  authori- 
ties for  American  history,  are  here  introduced. 
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"H.  IrMfriodiRoogemoat  accepts  witkont  htaituticn  the  contcnU  of  the  Old  Tcsit- 
Dieat ;  ttToiding  to  distingniBh  between  the  monkl  xed  religiona  put,  uid  the  pnrelj  hu- 
torickl  uid  mogrsphie^  ptrt, — between  the  dirine  part  and  tha  hnataii  part.  Id  Mb  ejea, 
one  and  thv  same  oharacter  of  inapiratioD  ooiueorataa  all  the  pagaa  of  the  holy  book ;  and 
the  rdU  of  the  critic  reduooB  itself  to  that  of  a  commentator.  »  •  « 

"  I  BhaU  not  undertake  to  discnsa  the  prinaiplaa  npon  which  H.  de  Boagemont  BoafFold* 
hU  edifice.  I  will  restriot  myBelf  to  coneignlng  here  oqb  obserration,  ii«:  that,  althoog^ 
Protestantism  is  the  eohool  of  free  inquiiy,  Ihera  eiist  in  its  boiom  some  persona  who,  in 
matten  of  biblical  eiegesiB  and  eriticiam,  show  themBelTee  moch  leaa  liberal  and  leas  bold 
than  the  Catbollea  are  UtemaeWeB.  [naamoah  aa  Uw  Pnrtcstanta  feel  the  lack  of  an 
authcritj,  and  as  that  of  a  traditional  dogmatio  tuition  is  wanting  to  them,  they  cling  with 
eamestneas  to  a  book  which  is  the  calf  wtbority  to  thm  remaining,  and  thej  will  not 
inne  from  a  Uteral  and  narrow  iotoTpretation.  This  system  greatlj  ii^jnrea  the  adianee- 
meot  of  a  ooltitiide  of  sciences, — anch  as  etlinologj,  ehronolog^,  gaologj,  &«. — that  hare 
need  of  liberty  and  independence. 

'  In  order  to  proceed  in  a  method  tmlj  lolentiflc,  it  ia  nacesBarj  to  clear  die  table  (/on 
fail*  raw)  of  ererTlhing  whieh  has  no  Boieotiflc  Tahis,  and  conseqinantly  of  eTetythlBg  that 
ia  not  conformable  to  reaaon.  Soffloicnt  la  it  to  BBj,  that  the  domtdn  of  faith  and  the 
domidn  of  Mimoe  are  alti^tfaer  distinct:  nor  oan  thej  be  confonnded  without  oompro- 
miaing  the  dignity  and  the  rtU  as  well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Bnt,  on  the  opposite 
hand,  Bcienoe,  when  she  stands  npon  her  own  gnmnd,  oannot,  witbmt  tetf-abnegaticn, 
admit  that  to  be  demonstnted  and  eartain  which  ia  onlj  so  in  reapeet  to  aentimenL  The 
bolt  of  U.  de  Boagemont  is,  to  haje  oonstantl;  mingled  the  two  methoda;  no  leas  than  to 
hare  belioTed  that  he  conld,,  at  one  and  the  some  time,  satisfy  porelj-scientifia  ^itnions 
kitd  religions  ooDTletions. 

■■  It  has  happened  to  the  anther  of  tliis  book  what  had  ooonrred  to  the  flrst  mlaaianaiiee 
who  went  forth  to  preach  tbg  goepel  among  saTsges.  Pre-oocnpled  with  the  thought  of 
re-Anding  in  the  tales  and  gross  Imaginatlona  of  inch  aepts,  some  remembrancea  of  tha 
priatine  fatherland  whence  these  belicTed  themseWes  to  hsTO  Isaned,  the  misslonatleB  have 
modified,  oftan  nnkoowlnglj,  often  intentionally  likewise,  the  reoitals  they  had  heard.  In 
order  to  inTsst  them  with  a  more  biblical  color.  They  have  transformed  into  serions  and 
oonnected  traditions  that  which  was  but  the  tnstantaneons  and  oapricions  creation  of  a 
•aTage  poet  tnipti'si  iXroiigh  iMr  mm  dmaanm  and  it  Is  snch  stuff  which  they  have 
presented  to  ns  as  the  seoolarj  remlniacances  of  the  ssTagea  whom  they  were  aTangelidn|^ 
Indeed,  these  infantile  stories  did  not  often  ascend  to  an  epoch  more  ancient  than  the 
iniMionaries  from  whom  we  reeeiTe  them, — and  abready  the  inflaenee  of  the  tdoas  preached 
by  them,  of  the  facts  by  IbemselTss  taught  to  their  oateehamens,  made  Itaelf  ftolt  within 
the  Tery  narrow  oirole  of  the  conoeptlona  of  these  tribes.  In  this  manner,  the  apostles 
of  Ctiriat  only  retook,  under  another  form,  that  whlob  they  themselTM  had  sown  ;  and  they 
registered,  as  ancient  traditions,  that  which  was  naught  but  the  fltntastlc  enTelope  giren  to 
their  own  teaching.  This  is  what  has  incontestably  oconrred, — notably  on  the  disooreiy 
^  America,  and  more  reoently  in  the  islands  of  the  Indisn  Archipelago  and  of  Polyaeaia. 
It  saSoes  to  east  one's  eye  upon  the  first  acoonnis  that  the  Spaniards  composed  about  tha 
religion  and  tiie  usages  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  eonrince  oneself  that  the  former  oam- 
Biantly  mixed  up  their  own  beliefs  with  the  fables  which  they  gathered  here  and  there 
amongst  the  Eaiages." 

After  prcnag  his  paailions  —  for  Meiioo,  through  D.  AxoBis  OoNiALss  Babcia,  Fba» 

OISOO    LOPRS    !>■     OOMABA,    Jl'AN     DK    TOHQCEMADA,    PaTHKB    IiAnTAD,    OaKOILASSO    V»    La 

Teqa,  and  1).  Fbrhakdo  d'Alta-Ittitxcciiitl  —  for  Now  Zealand,  through  Sim  QaosoB 
Qkbt,  [Dusmobb  Laho],  J.  C.  Polace,  DisriNBACB,  sod  MoiBeHHODT  —  and  for  Pern, 
ibrongh  the  Jesuit  Pbdbo  JosC  ds  AaiAOA,  subjected  to  the  recent  scalpel  of  T.  0.  HVlLlK 
[Ouehiehlt  itr  Anurikanitelttn  Umligionai)  —  M,  Maniy  glances  OTor  the  nltra-bibUcal 
notions  of  anoient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindostln ;  and  lastly  touehes  upon  the  traiUlions 
of  the  Hebrews: 
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**That  which  comes  against  the  sappositions  of  our  author  is, —  the  yery  trifling 
developraent  which  the  dogma  of  a  ftitare  state,  and  of  demons,  had  taken  among  the 
Israelites;  whereas  we  see  it  serring  as  a  basis  to  the  great  polytheistic  religions  of 
antiquitj.  If  the  biblical  tradition  had  been  the  foundation  of  pagan  beliefs,  how  oomce 
it  that  that  which  was  to  itself  the  most  foreign  should  have  played  amid  them  the  prin- 
eipal  partT  And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  would  be  compelled  to  recognize  that  these 
heathen  nations  haye  been  more  faithfU  depositaries  of  the  primitiye  gospel  than  the 
elect-people  itself,:— because  Ghristianify  has  adopted  those  dogmatical  data  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  the  Hebrews.  Our  author  really 
feels  the  difllculty;  and  it  is  in  yain  that  he  tries  to  parry  the  olgeetipn  accruing  from 
it  against  his  system. 

'*  There  is,  howeyer,  one  point  upon  which  I  will  not  combat  M.  de  Rougemont^  and 
which  will  giye  me  an  occasion  to  conclude  this  polemic — perhaps  a  Httle  too  prolonged 
— with  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Swiss  writer  respects  in  all  religions  their  dignity,  and 
that  which  may  be  oaUed,  up  to  a  eertain  point,  their  truth.  They  are,  indeed,  the  ones 
as  wen  as  the  others,  the  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  man  towards  his  Creator,  towards 
Nature,  whose  benefits  sustain  his  azistenoe.  They  eonstitute  the  more  or  less  nalye 
shape  which  thought  puts  on  whilst  meditating  upon  our  destinies;  and,  n  such,  they 
haye  the  right  to  be  seriously  studied ;  as  such,  they  must  find  place  in  the  history  of  that 
which  is  the  noblest  of  our  being.  Beneath  those  errons-^  natural  firuits  of  credulity  and 
fear  «^  that  encircle  human  belief,  there  liyes  a  profound  and  ins^ctiye  sentiment  which  is 
bound  up  with  all  our  good  instincts,  whensoeyer  it  be  suitably  directed  and  restrained : 
—this  sentiment  is  that  of  the  soul  feeling  its  weakness,  which  has  need  of  the  support 
of  the  mysterious  Being  whence  it  proceeds.  This  sentiment  eonsolee  and  strengthens : 
it  is  the  refuge  of  the  honest  man,  and  the  motiye-power  of  the  most  sublime  sacrifices. 
Science,  far  from  combating  it,  bows  before  it  She  aoeepts  it  as  a  fkct  as  erident  as  the 
most  erident  of  physical  and  historical  fiusts.  M.  de  Bougemont  feels  these  truths  with 
more  force  than  any  man,  because  it  is  the  excess  of  this  sentiment  that  leads  him  astray. 
He  wishes,  like  the  ancient  Gnostics,  to  behold  but  the  rays  of  which  the  luminous  portion 
becomes  enfeebled  in  the  ratio  that  they  remoye  themselyes  farther  from  the  Biyine  focus 
whence  they  emanate ;  but,  whateyer  may  be  said  about  it,  matter  htu  alto  had  itt  part  U> 
pimy  in  thete  ertedt  and  thtn  wperttUkmt^—'txA  the  majority  were  bom  upon  a  soil  that  had 
not  been  warmed  by  the  gentle  light  with  which  he  is  illumined." 

finally,  those  who  may  oare  about  knowing  what  is  now,  in  France  and  Germany,  the 
scientific  stand-point  as  concerns  such  words  as  **  Creation,"  ** Deluge,"  "Ark,"  and  other 
Semitico-Christian  traditions,  haye  merely  to  turn  oyer  the  leayes,  for  about  80  instances, 
9ub  vodlnut  of  Didot's  EntydopSdu  Modemej  last  edition. 

REFBRBKCBS  AND  BXPLANATIONS. 

No.  U. — XUTCEIN-INDIAN. 

I**  K%acha-KutddH  wwrier  (LoodWn»'Iadhias  of  tfiAmilw):*— RicaAaaaoii,  JnHe  aearddng 
Jfa^MdOMMi  (1848-M),  Undon,  1861 ;  I,  p.  881.] 

For  instinctiye  hatreds  between  the  indigenous  Indian  races  and  the  Arotie 
Eskimo,  compare  Hbakjiii  (NtiMem  Ocmm,  London,  1769^72,  Chap.  VI), 
HooPBB  (TuM,  pp.  27a-^)»  and  BiOHABDiOV  {Op,  df.,  I,  pp.  877-402). 

No.  SS. — STONZ-niBIAN. 

iSbme-lndittn  (iMar  Cttmberlaad  Home:"—  JmutEUM,  Vojf,  te  Afar  As,  Ttnaihiii,  lOI^  p.  lOi.] 

<*  The  'T^ififM"  [as  the  Eskimos  term  the  Indians],  or  ChippewyansiM Indians, 
stretch  across  the  continent  of  America,  meeting  the  Eskimos  on  the  aast,  and 
the  Kutchm  on  the  west  of  the  Bocky  mountains  (Rioha&dsom,  ep,  ait.^  II,  pp. 
1-60).  No  two  types  are  more  distinot  than  American  Indians  and  the  Axctie 
men. 
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X*.  ».  — OROE-IBSIAH. 

X,  ta  Otto»<Ui(;*— PunuD,  JM.  Bin.  ^  Jbm  UHi  U,  p. 

-TnOATAV-miAV. 

["  Indku  OcFDtnbudkr  d*  FlnUrlnr:"— WiUMtx,  n»vi  'VIv.  ■(  JnMaL  <b«  I*  J1   il  li 
(je  riDdu  (.HK^rttiH  CfUraUi,  UM-S;  Fulfc  DL  WTl  FL  T.] 

Unfortanfttclj,  tha  pUtM  In  Biohaxd  Sohokbuxqk  (Abmr  n  BrUitk  Quitma, 
Lwpiig,  ft>L  1886;  I,  p.  429;  n,  p.  42)  ue  onoolDTAd;  whilst  "EssMwudMS 
Wapisiuia"  1b  Eiin>p«Biiiiad.  Tbwr*  ftre,  hoirvrer,  «xo«Il«nt  de«orlptlona  tX 
the  ootora,  fto.,  in  Robt.  H.  BoHOMBDKOK't  beiatifiil  vork  {Tmhn  Vkmt  b 
BtUiih  Qviana,  iol,  1841,  ff.  80-1]. 

-BOBOVAinXIAir. 

rnnu^  rgyafi  fWMr.  «•  »m;  hiH  M,  US* )  n. ».  <(- S-] 

Colond  trom  dceeripHoiu  Id  Db  C*«t*ui*d — (^pjMMwt  <Icm  b*  pmUm 
emtraUi  d*  VAmtrijut  du  Sud,  Pktu,  184S-£1,  »VneB  et  SekoM,"  pp.  6-14), 
eompwed  with  b  tint  oblwned  at  Oa  Oobna  JiUinipotDy^iM.  UOBi««  mIM 
them  "the  fair  Borrow." 

To*  SOBWUi  {Sraniitm  dii  JITdm  Well,  Bnuwwiek,  Sto,  1880,  pp.  215-44), 
D'Ouraai  (Amirique  mMrfwMli,  Pari*,  lS4ft;  AIIm,  FUIm  l-lt),  Puxm 
Max.  or  WiiP-NimriiD  (fVoMb  ^  Jronl,  Loadoii,  fol.  1^0,  pp.  811-13,  pL 
STil,  on  "BotooudM"),  Dnur  {Britil,  Puia,  fol.,  ISSfi,  U,  pp.  2  Mqq.), 
Avo.  ■>■  St.  HtLAikB  (Ate  dt  Jimmn  tl  di  JThmi  Octmi,  Parii,  Sto,  1880,  I, 
pp.  424-6;  11,  pp.  48-2S1)— not  to  mantioD  nif  ftisad  H.  FsidiDMid  d«  8L 
Denlc,  Libniian  of  tha  "  Bibliothfcqna  do  81  OtneTibra,"  who  hu  oritiMllj 
■nmmed  up  the  whole  of  th«M  ftathoriUea  in  bis  TuiooB  pnblicslionB — maj, 
parbapi,  arreat  the  attantion  of  some  reader,  beron  he  volnntarilj  ooDoadea 
tliat  mooogeniilio  riews  on  liain«i  "apeoieB"  an  thinga  yat  adentitteall;  Mtb- 
bUfhed. 

-riTMIAH. 

[Ti^Kig  ntomto— P*iib<nv«iu:"— rnnoT,  On^/fiif  njr. of  "  Adnntan*  and  "Bill" 
(ine-89};  Loiidi>D,  lUB,  □,  p.  141. 
Colortd  from  deaoriptioiu  in  Idtm;  and  In  D'Okbioht**  "L'HiHnine  AmM* 


POLYSEBIAN   KEAXK. 
<Voi.  37,  38,  39,  40, 41,  48.) 

"OcAaole,"  in  Dumoct  d'Urrille'a  ethnio  map  (Vbgagt  dila  Corvetu FAtlrotabe,  1828-9; 
Paiia,  foUo  Atlaa.  188S :  — 8to  Text,  IE,  pp.  610-80),  ia  htminonBly  depiotad  in  fonr  oolon, 
Tit :  Malauii  In  blua,  MitnnUu,  in  green,  MtlanUU  in  yellow,  and  Poh/nftit  in  pink. 

Only  tba  three  lait  named  aubdiTiaiona  oomprehend  the  hDman^uiKEOf  our  "Polynesia!^ 

What  their  reapeotlTe  oontrasta  are,  is,  in  onr  Tableau,  inadequately  illaatrated  In  dm 
line  of  (wrtralla.  What  Ihe  ^enteet  or  modern  circumnaTiga tor's  opiniona  waia,  on  tha 
typM  of  mankind  ao  thoroughly  studied  by  himself,  may  be  gathered  from  three  paragraphs. 

"  It  It  now-a-daya  almost  aTsrred  that  the  Alfourout  of  Timor,  of  Ceram  and  Baaroa- 
th>  HigriKt  dtt  mvnd.  or  Ariiu,  of  Mindanao;  the  fndioi  of  the  Philippines;  the  Tgoletm 
jf  1,0100;  tha  Ntgriilot  of  Borneo;  the  blada  of  Formosa,  of  the  AnJamana,  of  Sonuttrs, 
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ir  Stmof/t,  —  ftppertain  to  this  same 
1  have  bees  the  Brst  Doaapiers  of 


of  Mnlaocn,  and  thoie  at  CoebiD-Chinu,  okHed  Mot/i  t 
primilive  race  of  MebnoHiBiiB  [lilBck-iatuiderB]  wbo  id 
Oeeania. 

"  We  do  not  be>itat«  to  bcli«Te  that  the  Poltnebiams  arriTed  f^om  the  west  Aod  even 
from  Asia  [aa  '  opinioa '] ;  bat  we  do  oot  at  all  belieie  that  they  are  the  deaceod&iits  of  the 
present  Hindoos.  They  hod  probably  a  aommou  origin  with  them;  but  the  two  nadoni 
had  been  already  separated  for  a  long  time,  when  OQe  of  Ihem  went  to  people  Ooeaoia. 

"  The  siune  haldfl  good  sb  regarda  the  canBeqnenceB  which  different  TojagerB  hare  drawn 
from  the  relations  obserred  between  the  Poltnxsians  and  the  MaUys.  Without  any  donbt, 
these  two  naUoiu  hod  of  yore  aome  inlereoorae.  Leogthened  etndiea  hate  oBosed  oa  to 
diBOOTer  about  60  words  which  are  eTideutly  common  between  the  two  tongues;  and  that 
Ib  safficieat  to  attest  some  aDoient  communicatianB.  Bnt,  there  is  too  much  difference  in 
the  pbyaiologioal  'rapports'  for  one  to  be  able  to  suppose  that  Poli>ebiams  oould  be 
merelj  a  Malayan  colony." 


EBPEBBNCES    AND    EXPLANATIONS. 
lO.  87.  — NEW  ZEALASSKB. 

['■nwW.cberde  1>  NouTdIa  Zilsude ;"  —  DDPnuT.  Vay.  atdim' da  Mofidt,  "CoqulUt'tlSaS^C)} 

Fuiis  isae,  fclla  ACIu.  No.  47  .J 

It  should  be  remembered  (hat  the  oontrocted  skio,  in  taiooed  New  Zealand 
faceB,  proeeeds  from  the  oicatrices  accruing  (torn  such  process. 

No,  8B.-BAH0A^I8LAIIDER. 


["* 


EB8K[ 


,  (CrBi 


uda :"  —  FanaiKO,  op.  nIL,  11,  PL  XXTUI,  p.  Ul,] 
{.  M.  8.  Havannak,  London,  8fo,   185S)  giTes   the  most 
of  tbe  commingUng  of  different  blood  in  the  weat- 
ofQi'DT  and  QaikaRD  (Zoologie,  '•  Astrolabe,"  16S0,  I, 
iBOM  and  Oasnot  (Zoalogit,  "Coquille,"  Paris,  l^e,  L 


V,  pp.  loo-uj 


recent  and  tbe 
em  PaciGo;  since  tl 
pp.  15-67),  and  of 
pp.  8-nS). 

Ho.  89.  — HSOPIA-IBLANIIES. 

["NllanldeTkopta:"  — DTlTUil,  Fo(r.  " 

CoioTtd  from  Idm,  PI.  186. 

See  Nott's  Chapter  IT  {mpra,  note  29)  for  the  fact  that  these  fur  Islanders 
of  the  true  Maori  race  cannot  acclimate  themselves  on  an  o^acent  island  ot 
the  same  Arobipelago,  whereon  tbe  aboriginal  Blacks  flourish. 

■o.  W.  — TAITISOBO-IBLAHSEB. 

["  jKiiflflto  i>  MuDtv*  i" — wuBTOiE,  op.  on.,  PI.  l7^  T,  ^  isa]. 

On  this  isbnd,  in  178B,  were  wrecked  two  French  frigates,  and,  amidst  these 
people,  with,  all  the  gallant  Frenchmen,  perished  La  PEbousk — whose  immortal 
name  ennobles  this  arcbipelago.  The  aecounts  of  Captain  DtUoD,  and  of 
Dumont  d'UrriUe — who  himself,  after  brsTing  unharmed  the  perils  of  the  Bea  in 
three  voyages  round  the  world,  was  bomt  np  in  a  rail-car  at  Mendon,  together 
with  his  wife  and  son  —  furnish  al!  particolars. 


1  HI,  P 


Ml 


Tl  FOafit  (18«),  n. 


For  tin  admirable  -  Tableau  eynoptiqoe  dee  priucipales  Tonationa  de  taille 
dons  les  races  humoines,"  which  include*  all  these  tBlandera  oa  well  ax  other 
types  of  man,  consult  Ism.  Qiorr.  St.  Hii^aus  {AnamaHu  dt  rergntiitation, 
Paris,  Sto,  1682,  I,  p.  23SJ. 
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Vo.  48.  —  ym-ISLAHDEB. 

[^  HaUtant  dt  HaTi»Oartoni»  atm  m  pcteton  d«  eMmoolt  f—jyUvwBiM,  q>.  ett.,  PL  W,  IT,  ^ 

446.] 

Colored  from  i(2m,  PI  100.    All  thMe  isUnden  bedMib  ihcir  fkoee,  9nd 
stain  their  hair  with  red  and  jellow  ochree. 


VII. 

MALATAV  [otherwise '^EasMndian'']  SEALM. 

(Hoi.  43»  44, 46,  46,  47, 48.) 

Rapflks,  Mabsdbn,  Cbawfubd,  Logan  :  -^  these  four  names  constitiite,  among  the  latest, 
our  most  reliable  authorities. 

The  most  adyanced  ground  of  their  researches  has  been  ah^ady  coyered  by  M.  Maury's 
Chapter  L 

Not  haying  yet  receiyed  Mr.  Crawfurd's  hist  work  (1856),  I  must  present  the  reader  with 
this  gentleman's  yiews  (in  History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago,  Edinburgh,  8yo,  1820;  I,  pp. 
18-28) ;  after  remarking,  that  European  first  acquaintance  with  the  Malay  race  commenced 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  American,  yis :  only  at  the  dose  of  the  XVth  century. 

"  The  first  of  these  [facts]  refers  to  an  original  and  innate  distinction  of  the  habitants 
into  two  separate  races.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  are— an  aboriginal /o^  or  brown 
complexioned  race, — and  an  aboriginal  negro  race ;  and,  the  southeni  promontory  of  AMea 
excepted,  it  is  the  only  country  of  the  globe  which  exhibits  this  singular  phenomenon.  *  *  * 

"  No  country  has  produced  a  great  or  ciyilized  race,  but  a  country  which,  by  its  fertilify, 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  ot  farinaceow  grain  of  the  first  quality.  *  «  *  Their  boats 
and  canoes  are,  to  the  Indian  Islanders,  what  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ox,  are  to  the 
wandering  Arab  and  the  Tartar ;  and  the  sea  is  to  them  what  the  eteppee  and  the  deterU  are 
to  the  latter.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  The  sayages  of  New  Guinea,  surrounded  at  this  day  by  the  most  splendid,  beautifVd, 
and  rare  objects  of  animal  and  yegetable  nature,  liye  naked  and  uneultiyated.  GiyiUsatioB 
originated  in  the  west,  where  are  situated  the  countries  capable  of  producing  com.  Man 
there  is  most  improyed ;  and  his  improyement  decreases,  in  a  geographical  ratio,  as  we  go 
eastward,  until,  at  New  Guinea,  we  find  the  whole  inhabitants  an  undistinguished  race  of 
sayages.  «  «  « 

**  There  are  two  aboriginal  raoes  of  human  beings  inhabiting  the  Indian  Islands,  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  both  are  ft*om  all  the  rest  of  their  species.  *  *  *  One  of  these 
races  may  be  generaDy  described  as  a  brown-complexioned  people,  with  lank  hair;  and  the 
other  as  a  black,  or  rather  sooty-coloored  raee,  with  woolly  or  frizzled  hair.  «  *  «  The  brown 
and  the  negro  raoes  of  the  Archipelago  may  be  considered  to  present,  in  their  physical  and 
moral  character,  a  complete  paralld  with  the  White  and  the  Negro  raoes  of  the  western 
world.  The  first  haye  alwi^  displayed  as  eminent  a  relatiye  superiority  oyer  the  second, 
as  the  race  of  white  men  has  done  oyer  the  negroes  of  the  west.  All  the  indigenous  ciyili- 
tation  of  the  Archipelago  has  sprung  from  them ;  and  the  negro  race  is  constantly  found  in 
the  sayage  state.  *  *  *  In  some  of  the  Spice  islands  their  extirpation  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. «  «  «  The  broton  colored  tribes  agree  so  remarkably  in  appearance  themselyes,  that 
one  general  description  will  suffice  for  alL  *  *  *  The  standard  of  perfection  in  color  is 
tirgin-ifold ;  and  as  the  European  loyer  oomparee  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  to  the  whiteness 
of  snow,  the  East-Insular  loyer  compares  that  of  his  to  the  yellowness  of  the  precious 
metal.  «  «  *  The  complexion  is  scaroely  eyer  clear,  and  a  blush  is  hardly  at  any  time 
discernible.  *  *  ♦ 

«<  The  Papua,  or  woolly-haired  raee,  of  the  Indian  islands  is  a  dwarf  African  negro.  A 
ftiU-grown  male  brought  frt>m  the  mountains  of  Qneda  *  *  *  proyed  to  be  no  more  than 
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i  f(»et  9  inohes  high«  *  *  *  The  tkin,  instead  of  being  jet  blaek,  as  in  the  African,  is  of  a 
•OOty  ooloor.  *  *  *  The  East-Insular  negro  is  a  distinct  rarietj  of  the  human  species,  and 
tfidently  a  rery  inferior  one.  *  *  *  Th^iy  haye  in  no  instance  risen  aboye  the  most  abject 
condition.  Wheneyer  they  are  encountered  by  the  fairer  races,  they  are  hunted  down  like 
the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  driyen  to  the  mountains  or  fastnesses,  incapable  of 
resistance.  «  «  « 

'*The  question  of  the  first  origin  of  both  the  negro  and  brown-complexioned  races, 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  far  beyond  the  compass  of  human  reason.  By  yery  superficial 
obserrers,  the  one  has  been  supposed  a  colony  from  Africa,  and  the  other  an  emigration 
from  Tartary.  Either  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  to  bear  the  slightest  examination.  Not  to 
say  that  each  race  is  radically  distinct  from  the  stock  from  which  it  is  imagined  to  haye 
proceeded;  the  physical  state  of  the  globe,  the  nature  of  man,  all  we  know  of  his  history, 
must  be  oyertumed  to  render  these  yiolent  suppositions  possible." 

BE7SBBNCS8    AKB    EXPLANATIONS. 

Vo.  48 XALAT. 

[<*NtttiTe  of  Bolor^— GnvRT^  OmteTf  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1827;  I,  Plmto,  p.  IML] 

See  original,  with  some  yariation  of  hue,  in  P£aoN,  Voy.  auz  Terre$  Atu&alstf 
(1800-4);  2d  ed. ;  corrected  by  De  Freycinet,  Atlas  Hist,  PL  V,  "sold  at 
d'lnfant^rie  Malaise." 

My  brother  William,  who  (with  my  brother  Henry)  has  transferred  his  red- 
dence  from  the  yicinity  of  Memphis  on  the  Nile,  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi, 
resided  four  years  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  his  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
familiarity  with  Mussulmans,  and  clear  ethnological  perceptions,  enabled  him 
readily  to  acquire  Malay.  He  writes  me  the  following  on  these  portraits: 
«<  Your  Malay  I  consider  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  Klmy  (low-caste  man  of  Madras) 
and  a  Malay  woman.  The  Mintir&  (No.  46)  looks  more  like  a  Malay.  Inter- 
course between  a  JHrn^  and  a  Malayan  woman  is  not  uncommon." 

V9.il-*JAYAHS8E. 

[«Singo-8eluur:**— YiJl  Pm,  Oott-hidiHA£  lypm;  Bolkad,  fl»Uo,  18M;  S  afleriDg-J 

See  Baytlbb  {Eiti  o/Java^  London,  4to,  1817,  — Plates,  frontispiece  k  1,  p. 
92 — also,  p.  69)  for  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  high-caste  Malayo-Jayanese 
complexion  is  "a  yirgin-gold  color,"  this  «Singo-8ekar"  must  be  low-caste. 

Vo.  45.  —  XAlilAimS-ISLAirBEB. 

[**  CUmdtio-Lt^  (IndUn  4s  moe  pure),*'  stOiiam  ^-Ds  FuTomi^  r«y.  **  l*ITnale;"  Paii%  1836,  PL 
01,lfa8.] 

V9.46— HDn>00. 

[**Okuan'CKmma,  YtldhMB  yaa  TM^apoor  f*— poitnit  bj  oath*  artbt  («M  fopro,  Ohmp.  n,  llss. 
98-4),  in  the  PinjsEY  ooUectkm,  Dutch  e»tslQfiM»  No.  SI  :--snlMgad,  lik*  tb«  pNM^^ 
to  Dwteh  the  other  headf  is  thie  T^ean.] 

Compare  for  characteristic  Hindoos  the  Hoh.  Miss  Bdbv's  FortraiU  qf  lAs 
Prineea  and  People  c/India^  London,  foL,  1844.  Although  uncolored,  there  are 
none  so  good. 

Vo.47.— MDnriBi. 

[<<lfftn  of  the  Mfaittrft  tribe"  (from  Ougong  Bennvn,  who  lately  aettlcd  at  RumUlh  neer 
Melaoee:—  Loqak,  **  Physieel  ebarecterlstSet  of  the  Mlotlri'' — JoMmai  iff  the  Indian  JrcM- 
pdagoy  I,  No.  Y,  Noy.,  1847;  pp.  SM-6;  ead  Onfplemeia,  Dsa.  ISiT;  pf.  tt8-8«k  Plato  p.  807, 
9ililg.] 

Colored  by  descriptions  in  No.  Y,  pp.  247-8,  251 ;  but  no  special  reference, 
strange  to  say,  being  made  to  indiyidual  coloration  in  these  critical  papers,  it  is 
as  weU  to  compare  Vol.  II,  May,  1848,  pp.  246-8,  &c. ;  with  Hamhtoh  Smith, 
ep,  eiL  pp.  224-8.    As  a  memento  of  the  changes  which  some  of  these  islanders 
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•n  now  nndarpiiiiA  I  toMj  qooto  tivu  Looav:  ■■Dnfik*  Um  MaaltMt  wd 
Nili*  [described  elsewhsn],  tha  Ikniwi— kl  l«ut  than  of  Bwimk— han  loit 
moot  of  the  propar  Niba-PotjiMMit'  haUta,  uid  adiqitod  IhoN  of  Iha  Athtnaw 
uid  MkUjs"  {Jimnul  »/  Ito  liiJi'w  Ardiifdi0^  ffiiwgre,  I,  ■■»  MriM,  H*. 
1,  1858,  pp.  S-IO). 

I*,  it.— neuua 

UBb,  1«);  I,  n.  L] 

Compkr*  Pickhuto  (Aao*,  4t(i,  pp.  ITO-t,  utd  PL  Till)  fbr  good  JtaaiftiuM 
•f  U«M  Tkricd  uid  moM  inferior  n«M. 

iMTiDR  uiih  tli«  KonuKa  of  P.  H  u  Gnoaiksi  (  Fm*!  a—fw  a>s  iWE^ 
fimu.  Puis,  ISmo.  1S&8],  tha  baat  aeeooBiaof  (InM  "Kapiioa,  bificns,  Tagaka, 
BuajM,  l^rotaa,  Borika,  Itapasaa,  Unpiianca,  Qmnianaa,  Tfogaos,  Qaddanea, 
rf'»""i  .^payaoa,  Ibilaoa.  Dongotaa,  Innajta,"  an  in  Hallit  (£«  PliTjyww, 
Pati^  8n,  &  Ada*  M.,  1S16) ;  wlut,  aureonr,  ftanudtaa  alraiMlant  rmmplf 
otIgiMdiqiiD  ilSBoat  eitncndinaiTconbiDatiaBa.  Above*  tnillion of  lh« sbo- 
ririMl  A'mrilt*  w  itant  at  tha  ialawto  of  Law 


VIII. 

ATTSTBALIAH  KXAIH. 
(Ho*.  48,  M.  61.  fiS,  S3,  50^  56.) 

AmoBg  tlia  mora  ra«cnt  aaihontiM  eoonlttd — Muda  tnm  the  TajagM  af  Oaak,  foDovad 
hj  tba  whula  Kria*  «f  Fr«Bch  ciicnmnaTigatori  —  tack  a«  FHodcra,  Angaa,  VonlpHDoj 
Uutin,  Da  8tnrl««ki,  Laiclihaidt,  ICtdMU,  Beaie  Jnfcas,  Jw. ;  it  ia  bsu  MMaauruT, 
MTHthaiMa  ( Tor^t  ^  B.  M.S.  JUnI— ala.  LowIob,  Sto.  1862,  11.  pp.  !-«).  tint  oa* 
dariT««  ■  tuct  realty  inpdrtant  aoMigh,  —  alvan  mppoii^  the  raadcr  to  faarM  asBa 
kM>wMf*af  thv  ioologi<al  amid  oth«  aaoaaaHw  of  that  anaceooBtahlc  mBBaaW — toba 
b«M  ncallcd.  Tbif  hct,  obatiTid  bj  a  tr7  conpetcat  vitaasa,  ia,  (hat  "  The  jnaeiiaa 
bMwMn  th«  tvo  racaa,  the  Papaan  froa  the  Metb,  and  tha  AaamGaa  fMa  tha  aoath,  ii 
lActad  at  Capa  York  by  tha  Kcwransaa.  vhm  I  bdera  to  be  a  hpsan  toloBj  af  AaMia- 
Bau."  Hera  the  fctdoa  ef  thaae  t«Q  £«tiBei  irpca.  thioagh  aiaalgamatioa  and  u  thtir 
oa)r  poial  of  e>»tact,  is  complete.  Tivt  distinct  na^re  tribea  an  blaodcd,  in 
hood  af  this  Cape,  more  or  Icm  into  a  race  ct  hjbri^ls, — ihoM  fonfacr  back  on 
beiof  pure  JwtrvJIiau.  and  these  acmes  Tones  Snait  eo  the  isJaads  baiac  pore  Peywat: 
the  cfaaracteriMics  of  both  ljp«»  becoming  contrasted  bj  comparioc  No«.  41.  4^  with  Nm. 
49,  50.  51.  N\<aci.vDnepretn4inc  to  identic  the  now  pertups  eicBci  r*rm*mmt  (Sm.  5>, 
U)  with  nther:  or  to  sapjwae  oommsnicatioa  cier  eziiacd  b«twi,f  the  htiplev  wtagte  <rf 
Kaw  Soath  Wa:«l  and  thoea  of  Van  Kamea'i  Lasd :  we  (has  discen  at  a  ^anee  thai 
Papimni,  Anstn^iaBS,  and  Tasmaciaas,  an  aoimab  as  dislinct  as  the  Tuiooa  •-spadaa"  <f 
kaogaraoa  fonad  upon  the  same  costinani  aitil  islaod. 

BBFEKBXCSS  AND  EXFLAKATIOKS. 

a*. «.— mxH  AnrmAiiAB. 


la.  M. — TBI  ATmiAIUJI. 

CWnW  from  Pi.-KiniTi.  jr*«.  r   *  Ksr-;-.-*.  Eip«L.  H.  IMS:  PL  T.  pp 
ir-&    CMipan  Hxa:i.TV>s  Swrm,  .7.  (K..  PL  IT.  i  ^  4«)l 
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■e.Sl. 

-  BOirrB  AUBTBALUV. 

["  *.71,(«, .  m.B  of  Ih.  B.tUr.  Wb.  biqfoiid  Pon  Ltamln  :--0, ».  imui,  Snitt 
MiW,  Lend™,  M,  IM;  PL  XTOI.] 

vo.n. 

-TASKAMIAH. 

Wmo.'.  laBd,  Lmdon,  Bto,  lSiB,p.  833.] 

CobrnJ  lif  dcaoriptione. 

fTaUiani  Van 


V».  U.  —  TABHASIAHS,  Hu  and  Woman. 

["luillgtD«dMdauiHiHCV>o  Dlmm);"— DTktiuj,  7.cil."«itn>1sbe,"  PI.  ISS;  T,p.lftL] 
Colored  from    originnil    in    Piitos,    o;.    <il.     Compare  CuTiiK,   Mantniflra, 
and    Ihe  Allai  rfu  Toy.  d  /a  reehircht  de   la  Firotue,   NoB.    7,  8.      Sea   other 
examples  in  Captain  Cook'i  Voyages,  oqaally  dJsagreeabU. 

In  tho  parallel  line  of  onr  Tabttau  is  a  eknll  f^om  tlie  Mortonian  ooUeotion 
DpDD  which  Dr.  MeigB  has  enlnrgcd  {Ckaptrr  III,  Fig.  76).  I  iras  with  the  late 
Dr.  MoBTOH  irhcD  he  reoeiTed  thia  speoimen,  and  saw  bim  note  in  hia  MS. 
Cafa;D^e(llId  ed.,  184%  No.  1S2T),  that  thia  "skall  is  the  Deareet  approach 
to  the  orang  typoithat  I  hare  Been." 

More  than  20  jeara  prenonsly,  Dchont  d'CaTiiLK  ("Astrolabe,"  IS2G-9, 
—  I,  p.  103)  thus  describes,  do  Ihe  spot,  the  hsdeousne^s  of  these,  now  all  but 
extinct,  tjpee  of  mankind : — "  Ploaicure  ont  lea  miohoires  trts-pro*minent«a, 
et  I'nn  d'eni,  nommfi  le  Ticni  Wirang,  eOt  fort  bien  pa  poseer  poor  on  Orang- 
ontang." 

I  believe  that  our  ETHHOOEAPHIC  TABLEAU  establiBhes  what 
Baron  de  Humboldt  baa  bo  eloquently  deprecated — and  Count  de 
Gobineau  ao  strongly  inaiHts  upon — viz.:  tbe  existence  of  mperior 
and  inferior  races. 

In  tbese  last  two  specimena  of  Nature's  handicraft  upon  Prof. 
Owen's  "sole  representative  of  his  [man's]  order,"  we  have  rea,ched 
the  loweat. 

Bat,  inasmuch  ae  within  the  "Australian  Realm,"  amidst  other 
zoological  anomaliea,  the  Orang-utan  has  never  exiat«d,  I  proceed, 
in  my  final  section,  to  examine  vehere  some  of  the  highest  simim 
and  Bome  inferior  types  of  the  "genua  homo"  may  happen  to  find 
themselves  in  geographical  contact 
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SECTIOir  n. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SIMIJE  IN    RELATION  TO 

THAT  OF  SOME  INFERIOR  T7PE8  OF  MEN. 

( With  a  Map  containing  64  Mcnkiyt^  mud  6  human portraiU,) 

**Tb«  monkejs  mn  UkiMty  troploftL  But  here  sgain  we  notice  a  Teiy 
intimate  tdftptfttion  of  their  tjpee  to  the  pertienlar  eontinente ;  as  the  mon- 
keys of  tropical  America  eonstitate  a  family  altogether  distinct  finom  the 
monkeys  of  the  old  world,  there  being  not  one  species  of  tny  of  the  genera 
of  Qaadnimana»  so  nnmerone  on  this  continent,  fSrand  either  in  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  a^sia,  eonstitate  a  natural  family  by  them- 
selves,  extending  equaUy  OTer  Afiriea  and  Asia;  and  there  is  eren  a  close 
repreeentati¥e  analogy  between  those  of  dilFerent  parts  of  these  two  conti- 
nents—  the  orangs  of  AfHoa,  the  Chimpansee  and  Gknrilla,  corresponding  to 
the  red  orang  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  smaller  long^urmed  species  of 
continental  Asia.  And  what  ia  net  a  little  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
black  orang  occurs  upon  thai  continent  which  is  inbabitsd  by  the  black 
human  race,  while  the  brown  erang  inhabits  those  parts  of  Asia  OTcr  which 
the  chocolate-colored  Malays  haye  been  deTeloped."  (Aoassu.)  ■* 

I  first  read  the  above  paragraph  at  Portland,  Maine,  —  where 
chance  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  within  a  week  or  two 
after  its  publication. 

Time  passed  away.  I  was  then  occupied  with  other  parsaiti; 
until,  in  March  1858,  another,  to  myself  most  welcome,  chance 
again  cast  us  together  as  fellow-traveHers  by  car  and  steam-boat  firom 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.;  —  the  Professor  to  deliver  a  cooim 
of  Lectures  at  the  latter  city, — ^myself  to  continue,  at  our^  "  ritiro" 
over  that  bay,  those  studies  which  resulted  in  the  issue,  one  year 
afterwards,  of  the  precursory  volume  to  the  present 

Distance,  and  my  own  avocations,  precluded  my  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  more  than  three  of  those  six  discoorsea 
which  will,  for  a  long  time,  render  the  Professor's  name  a  "  house- 
hold word**  among  Mobilians ;  but,  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the 
last ;  inasmuch  as  Prof.  Agassiz  had  kindly  forewarned  Dr.  Nott 
and  myself,  that  this  lecture  was  to  be  "  for  you."  Pencil  and  note- 
book in  hand,  I  went  prepared  to  take  down  some  memoranda  for 
individual  reminiscence :  but,  very  few  minutes  elapsing  before,  en- 
tranced, so  to  say,  by  his  easy  flow  of  language  and  swiftness  of 
black-board  demonstration,  whilst  uncoiling  a  chain  of  facts,  in 
Natural  History,  such  as  no  other  man  can  link  together  through  an 


Christian  Examiner ^  Boston,  July,  1850:  —  Typet  of  Mankind^  p.  76. 
Capt.  Howard's  —  Daphne,  Mobile  Bay  —  where  Mrs.  Gliddon,  our  little  boy  and  my- 
self, enjoyed  for  many  months  a  most  delightful  residenoe. 
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equal  number  of  English  words, — what  I  heard  became  photographed 
upon  the  leaves  of  memory  instead  of  being  ecribbled  Bimultaneoiisly 
upon  paper ;  and,  next  day,  I  re-croased  tlie  bay, ....  to  muse. 
This  was  on  the  13th  April,  1853. 

On  the  14th  idem,  some  gifted  penman  (unknown  to  me  even  by 
name,  althouglt  known  to  Dr.  Nott)  poblished  "The  Lecture  of 
Agaflsiz"™  in  a  form,  —  as  to  mere  verbal  utterance  condensed,  but 
as  to  accuracy  of  fact  bo  extraordinarj'  (even  to  a  "  lecturer"  blat^  like 
myself) — that  I  feel  it  to  be  no  injustico  to  Prof,  Agaasiz  to  subjoin 
a  citation,  just  as  if  the  "  reporter's"  phraseology  had  been  literally 
his  own ;  — 

•'  M;  own  nevB  on  this  mbjwrt  diffor  widelj  ttvm  thom  of  otbsn,  wbo  lm«  before  nkiii- 
tained  an  original  direreitj  of  nutea.  Id  mj  opiaion  not  onljr  did  different  recti,  or  l^iea 
of  mankind,  bb  tbe  fire  mcea,  go  cailEd,  b&Te  a  distinct  origin,— bat  each  die tinci  nalwnaiiVy, 
irhich  bus  played  an  important  part  in  history,  bad  a  separald  origin.  Men  were  created 
fn  nalioni."!  ■  »  ■  If  there  was  snch  a  eommunit;  of  origin  among  men,  vlij  had  each 
region  peculiar  uniraals, — why  did  Uiey  not  transmit  the  same  domoitic  animals  which  the; 
bad  already  anbdued  T  On  tbe  eontrary,  Iheso  animals  are  aa  distinct  ns  tlie  races  among 
whom  they  were  foand.  ■  *  *  If  IhcQ  we  oampnre  the  physical  facta  in  respect  lo  the 
different  rscee  —  giving  eaoh  its  proper  »alae  —  if  we  consider  that  in  the  earliest  limea, 
different  languages  were  in  aimultaneoua  use — aa  nnEke  as  the  notes  of  different  i<peciea  of 
koimalai  if  we  regard  the  subject  of  hybridity  in  all  Its  bearings,  allowing  the  disHimi- 
tuity  of  species  in  animals  in  different  localities  its  proper  weight,  we  ghnlt  be  drawn 
iiMTitably  towards  the  eonohudon  of  a  diTersily  of  origin  and  separate  cenlreu  of  creation. 
*  *  *  Diversity  baa  ourka  and  eTidenee  of  plan  and  gradation  among  races  as  among 
animals.  We  find  an  original  phyoical  type  distlnguiahing  Ihe  races,  at  the  aam*  time 
showing  a  conunonily  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

«  There  is  no  such  resemblance  between  the  ape  and  hud.  Animality  and  hnmanity  are 
nlirely  distinct.  While,  then,  there  are  traits  of  reaemfalanee  between  the  colored  race* 
knd  these  animals,  they  ncTer  could  baTS  arisen  hvm  apes.  But  we  see  in  tbe  races  a 
gradation  parallel  to  tlie  gradationa  of  aoinaU  up  to  man.  f  et  the  cotared  races,  Ibongh 
separated  from  animals  entirely,  in  many  traits  resemble  Ihem  more  than  they  do  Ihe 
highest  types  of  man.  The  inferior  races,  by  SDCcessiTO  grada^ons,  are  linked  to  a  higher 
btimanity.  Hew  could  climatic  infiaences  produce  these  results?  How  could  all  physical 
aftusea  combined  T  It  would  be  to  make  an  accident  produce  a  logical  result ;  in  short,  an 
•bsurdity. 

"  ki  the  whole  world  of  life  we  find  this  gradation.  It  is  not  atone  in  Ibo  animal  kingdom 
M  it  now  exists,  but  in  the  antecedent  ages,  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  fossils,  we  sec  Ihe  aam* 
distinct  order  and  gradation;  and  we  find  CTidence  that,  in  those  early  ages,  a  plnn  was 
klready  laid  ont :  we  And  tbe  flrst  BSpreadon  of  tbe  same  thou^l  dcTeli^ed  in  the  sncoes- 
rive  structures  of  all  unimalB  and  plants." 

The  next  enlargement  (known  to  me)  of  this  fundamental  idea 
occurs  in  Prof.  Agossiz's  "Provinces  erf  the  Animal  World."** 

"  The  East  Indian  realm  ii 
Eoglisli  and  Dutch  naturatist) 

■"  JfvU*  Daify  Triblmt,  April  14,  1S6S. 
•"  Tfpu  ■/  Mamtvid.  pp.  1*.  S2, 
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that  of  the  lEdo-Chinese  peninsaUi,  and  that  of  the  Sanda  Islands,  Borneo,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Its  oharaeteriptic  animals,  represented  in  the  seventh  colamn  of  oar  Tableau,  may 
be  readily  contrasted  with  those  of  Africa.  There  is,  howeyer,  one  feature  in  this  reafan 
which  requires  particular  attention,  and  has  a  high  importance  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  the  races  of  men.  We  find  here  upon  Borneo  (an  island  not  so  eztensiye  as  Spain)  one 
of  the  best  known  of  those  anthropoid  monkeys,  the  orang-outan ;  and  with  him  as  well  aa 
upon  the  adjacent  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  two  East  Indian 
peninsuUe,  not  less  than  ten  other  different  species  of  Uylobates,  the  long-armed  monkejs, 
— a  genus  which,  next  to  the  orang  and  chimpanzee,  ranks  nearest  to  man.  One  of  these 
species  is  circumscribed  within  the  island  of  Java,  two  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel»  three 
upon  that  of  Malacca,  and  four  upon  Borneo.  Also,  eloTen  of  the  highest  organized  beings 
which  haye  performed  their  part  in  the  plan  of  the  creation  within  tracts  of  land  inferior 
in  extent  to  the  range  of  any  of  the  historical  nations  of  men  I  In  accordance  with  this 
fact,  we  find  three  distinct  races  within  the  boundaries  of  the  East  Indian  realm:  the 
Telingan  race  in  anterior  India,  the  Malays  in  posterior  India  and  upon  the  islands,  upon 
which  the  Negrillos  occur  with  them.  Such  combinations  justify  fiilly  a  comparison  of  the 
geographical  range  coTered  by  distinct  European  nations  with  the  narrow  limits  ocenpied 
upon  earth  by  the  orangs,  the  chimpanzees,  and  the  gorillas ;  and  though  I  still  hesitate  to 
assign  to  each  an  independent  origin  (perhaps  rather  from  the  difficulty  of  diyesting  myself 
of  the  opinions  universally  received,  than  fh>m  any  intrinsic  evidence),  I  must,  in  presence 
of  these  facts,  insist  at  least  upon  the  probability  of  such  an  independence  of  origin  of  wSL 
nations ;  or,  at  least,  of  the  independent  origin  of  a  primitive  stock  for  each,  with  which 
at  some  future  period  migrating  or  conquering  tribes  have  more  or  less  completely  amal- 
gamated, as  in  the  case  of  mixed  nationalities." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  repeated  assertions  like  the  above, 
proceeding  from  such  an  authority,  stimulated  the  curiosity^  to  say 
the  least,  of  an  arch^ologue  towards  their  verifieation. 

As  in  the  discovery  of  Lake  Mceris  by  my  old  friend  and  colleague 
Linant-Bby,"°  this  leading  idea  continued  to  float  in  my  mind — ^^sans 
pouvoir  m'arr^ter  &  une  conception  satisfaisante,  lorsqu'enfin  une 
circonstance  presque  fortuite  d^termina  en  moi  avec  precision  tme 
pens6e  qui  s'y  agitait  depuis  long-temps  d*une  manifere  confuse." 

This  circumstance  was  my  departure  hence  for  Europe,  in  October, 
1854,  with  the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  the  present  volume. 
I  reasoned  with  myself  that,  if  such  be  the  facts  in  zoological  organ- 
ism, the  "proper  study  of  mankind"  will  have  to  be  commenced  da 
capo.  With  no  hostile  intent,  but  with  a  sort  of  constitutional 
impulse  to  eradicate  error, — as  Bacon  says,  "the  traveller  cuts  down 
a  bramble  in  passing'*  —  I  have  subjected  Prof.  Agassiz's  theory  to 
an  archseologist's  experimentum  crucis. 

He  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  earliest  notice  he  had 
of  any  such  intention  on  my  part,  was  the  reception,  at  Cambridge, 
last  October  (1856),  of  a  lithographic  and  uncolored  proof  of  the 

annexed  "Monkey-chart," — which,  together  with  those  of  some 

— ■  '  

«•  MSmoire  sw  U  Lae  Mcerit,  prSsentS  e(  lu  A  la  SociftS  6gypHenne  [foanded  at  Cairo,  1 886, 
by  himself,  Alfred  S.  Walne,  James  Trail,  Peter  Taylor,  and  myself] ;  Alexandrie,  4io, 
1848,  p.  18 
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others  of  our  plates,  and  a  proepectuB  of  this  volume,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  to  him. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  during  a  hrief  interview  in  hia 
lihrary,  Prof.  Agasaiz  pointed  out  to  me  two  errora  in  this  chart,  viz. : 
first  (since  corrected),  that  I  had  placed  the  habitat  of  the  ehimpamM 
(No.  3)  too  for  to  the  south  in  AWca;  and  second  (which  I  have  not 
altered),  that,  in  America,  the  black  line  of  circumvallation  inclosing 
all  the  species  "  simite"  is  carried  too  much  towards  the  north. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  pressure  of  his  engagements, — 
increased  as  tbej  are  by  the  production  of  a  work,  as  honorable  to 
his  science  as  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  common  republic  for 
the  popular  support  it  so  deservedly  receives — Prof.  Agassiz  was  ao 
complaisant  as  to  say  :"Ifl  have  time,  I  will  send  you  a  letter  upon 
this  subject."  Well, —  time  or  no  time  —  that  letter  came,  to  the 
extreme  gratificatjon  of  Dr.  Nott  and  myself;  and  the  reader  has 
already  found  it  in  our  "Prefatory  Remarks"  (tupra,  pp.  13-15). 
Everything  that  follows  hereinafter  rests  exclusively  upon  my  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HONEET-CHABT- NOTES  AND  BEFEBENGEB. 


The  tiikp  itaelf  has  been  drawn  lo  the  convenient  ncnle  at  mj  fnonil  Db.  Bdudih's  admi- 
rable CfaTlt  phyiiqve  it  mitlonlosiqiu  du  Olebi  Ttrrealrr."'*  The  bUck  line,  ealroniicliDg 
all  those  regions  where  monkeja  are  foand,  baa  been  traced  chief!;  in  aocordance  vilh  the 
geographical  diBtribntion  of  Bobmakka."* — compared  with  that  or  BEROHAca,**  of  Keits 
JOHII 810)1 ,«"  of  PBTSttMANN,""  of  HtiMBOtriT,"  and  of  another  anonymouj  geographer.*" 

Of  the  64  figures  of  the  moDkeja  themselTss,  41  haie  been  borrowed  from  the  plate  of 
J.  AcHiLLE  CoHPTi;*'*  and  the  remaining  18  copied,  al  onr  Academ;  of  Natural  Soicnees 
of  Philadelphia,  hy  m;  wife, —  to  whom  the  tinted  original  given  as  pattern  to  the  coloriet 
is  also  due.  The  reference  to  each  figure  indicates  the  iouroe  whence  such  colors  were  de- 
rived.   iDdepeodenllj  of  theee  worki.  and  those  cited  previonslj  (lupra.  Chap. V, pp. 4 59-05), 

•M  S"*  edilion,  ehei  AndriTean-Goujon.  Paris,  18SS. 

"  tflcriiehlikarti  dtr  gagrapkitehm  Yerbrrilimg  dtr  TMert,  Wien,  8t0,  1868,  TOL  iiL 

•M  P/ii/aitalUehiT  Allai,  "(Jeographio  der  Thiere,"  Band  II,  PI.  I;  Tait,  pp,  I3T-S; 
Gotha,  1848. 

■"  Phyikal  Allot,  "  Oeogniphical  division  and  distribntioD  of  the  Sinim  and  ProiJniis ;" 
and  D  3,  pp.  2-3,  Edinboi^b,  fo).,  1S4S. 

'"Altai  of  Fhytkal  Geography,  "Zoolo^oal  map,  Mamnirera,"  PI.  11,  London,  ito, 
1862. 

M>  BKOMMl'i  "Atlas  n  A.  v.  Humboldt's  Eosmos," — Gro^aphinhat  Vtrbreilmg  dm 
vaTt&gUchtrm  Siagthurt  auf  der  Erdt,  Statlgart,  1861,  PI.  32. 

"*  Zaohgieal  map  thovring  the  diilribulion  o/AnimaU  over  titt  World,  London,  BeTIield*, 
1854. 

•u  Bifiu  mimal  di  M.  It  Barm  Cucier  diipoit  en  TabUaui  mflhodiquu,  Paris,  fol.,  16S2. 
41 
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P'Oebio«t,<>*  HuoHBt,*^*  and  tspefiiaUy  SoHnn.*^^  h*T«  betn  eonnilted.  And  here  I  may 
remark  that,  while  all  these  inTalaable  books  adorn  the  library  of  onr  Aoademj,  I  hmft 
gratefully  eojojed,  in  common  with  others,  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Wilson's  muniliaenee 
towards  this  home  of  the  Natural  Seienoes. 

I  proceed  to  catalogae  the  series  exhibited  en  onr  **  Monkej-ehart;"  after  faitfonliiig  to 
the  reader  that,  as  each  Jigore  is  aeoeapanied  bj  its  nomber,  all  that  is  aeeeasary,  in 
to  find  its  oentre  of  creation  in  geograpliioal  dislzibntioDy  is  to  look  at  the 
nnmber  on  the  map  itself. 


niUlM    0BBI8    AVTZairX»    OATABBKIBX. 


9:  L— ftogMytss  Oerllla. 

[BocwiAU  BDiTteiA,  Fkakffnfkk  Aakfifm, 
PMli,  Mof.  d'Hist  Nat,  19U,  PL  Xm— 
*  todiTlda  adolto  ffiTogri  4q  OiibOD  ptf  M.  It 
Dr.  FranqiMt,  1863:"-H)oloit«  bj  ikmtkmt 
in  OnvAis,  I,  p.  88.] 

8. — Troglodytes  niger. 

[LusoR,  nmtraUom  dt  ZookffU,  FL  tt] 
S. — limia  Batyms. 

[OHBRUy  PI.  4,  ''poM  ntAwniaMf  COlONd  bj 
WAanB,  PL  L] 

4 — Hylobates  syndaetylns, 

[7.  ODTm,  Mammifirei,  PL  HL} 

§^     Jflobatii  alMwnniik 

[AUMUMT,  aingti,  I,  PI.  2.] 

••— HylobatSB  Hboloek. 

lOmaio,  Fig.  ti2,  pp.  OS-ft:— JAnn%  JRWL  ZM, 
PLt.] 

7. — Kylobates  Lenoiseiis. 

[SGBBBn,  Smiifthkn,  Tak  m,  &] 
8. — Kylobates  ftinerens. 

[Waohie,  p.  18 :~-Anhi9.  dm  JAit.,  T,  p.  081^ 

Tab^M.] 

9.— Kylobates  agilis. 
[OnTAUy  p.  64 :— jASDnra,  pp.  109-14,  PL  f^] 

10.— Oolobns  Querela. 

[BVftlL,  mr^OhUn,  H,  Tfeik.  1.] 

21 — Oolobns  polyeoMM. 

[SOHMBB,  Z,  D.] 

If, — Semnopitheens  Batdhu. 

[AumuRT,  Sinffttf  PL  IT.] 


lS«~^OHfeopltiie0iis  rvbtf. 

ZTI,B.] 


ML— Oeroepitiieeiis  ItoBva. 
[8«niMB,Zn.] 

lo«  ^  OeroopiuieoQs  pygevythra& 
16« "~  OerpopltfieBns  Xom» 

[  AuMun,  IT,  S;  flf.  T.] 

17. — Oeroopitiieeiis  oephna. 

[AuMun,  IT,  %tg.U,] 


18.  —  Oeroopitiieeiis  nletitaBS. 

[MMBSBS^XT,l,fl«.l] 


19.  —  8emnopitlieeiif  oomatM* 

[BoKBins,  XXIT,  A.] 


[Eookgkdela  »BoiM§r  PL  1] 

SL — Xaeaons  silentu. 

[AUSBBIM,  II,  1,  flf.  8.] 

88. — Xaeaens  nemestrimu. 

fP.  Ounn,  Mam,^  XIII.] 

88. — Xaaaevs  Bhesos. 
[Ainanr,  II,  1,  flg.  1.] 

84>  *— ~  Xaoaeiis  MftlTnon. 

[7.  OuTua,  Mam.] 


(AuBons,  1, 8,  fiff.  1.] 

86. — Oynooephalvs  sphinx. 

[SceanKB,  TI,  or  Xm,  B.] 


^*  Dietionnaire  unwertelle  dPHitUrin  NaturelUf  Paris,  1847,  "  QaadrimaDes,"  X,  pp.  60^70. 
■8  Sioria  KatwraU  delh  ScmUe  $  dd  Maki  ditpatta  con  ordine,  MiIado,  fol.,  1822. 
*^  SyiUmatUehen  VerznchniZy  &o.,  ttM  SynoptU  Mammalium,  Solothnm,  8yo,  1844^  toI   i. 
^eMiRi. 
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^^B 

(BeDOD,  I  ;-ai«Tiii,  V :— CDini,  flf.  Iti! 

[JimBiiii,PL17.] 

^^^^H 

-»i«inm  pp.  BMi- W«»«ii.  p.  Mi-Dl 

[Oonn.  ^™.  *.  Jf«,  IX.  r^  n.] 

^1 

•  IHIX    ORXIB    SOVX,    PLATTBHIirX. 

H 

Ho.  30.-Kyeatet  uiiniu. 

48.-H»p»I«  Jwohiu. 

^^H 

[A™™ttT,v.i,ag.ij 

[A™.«i.Vl.i,Be.i-j 

^^^H 

SL— C«bai  Tobtutn*. 

4S.-H>pftl«  p«ueUl»M. 

^^^H 

(WiJiHi«,suppi,xxxmt] 

iKbma  Aaerla,"  ag.  U;-^UMII^  PL  IL] 

M.-C>mtbTUl(igww. 

^^H 

[JimiDii.  XXI 11.) 

^1 

XXT,D.] 

«L  — Bap>l«  (Edipw. 

[Aopomt,  VI,2,0b.  i.J 

M 

(BioFf,  .tiui.  du  jfiu,  xui,  PL  a.] 

[w«»i«.3a.] 

^^H 

94.-At«lMB(iU«bma. 

[SbnoB,  JUtvi,  a] 

4T.-H«p<a«  TOPalU. 

^H 

U.  — AttlN  PftDiMOI. 

[Jui.i»,  PL  li] 

48.-L«m<ir  MtU. 

^^1 

ae.  — Cabni  Aaua. 

[*t™™i.v.a,«i.i.j 

49.  — licliuiotiu  lodrL 

[ADJllK«,lBdrl,llg.l.] 

^^H 

PKtaoirT,  rmr,  Jfamf/',  PL  1.] 

K.  — Stenopi  Urdigiadai. 

[*OTU»i,  LorU.  fl?.  L] 

^^H 

(A0Por.T,VI,l.Bg.l.) 

[BcEustm  XXX  vin,  b.] 

^^H 

[eni,  a-i,  PL  Tni:-OBn,  j™,  xu, ^ 

117.] 

[JOrm«,flB.l-J 

-^H 

40.  —  CaUithrix  panoMtoi. 

B8.  — Itinai  ipwionw. 

^^^H 

[Bo™™,  lilt] 

(Wu.™.  PL  y.) 

^^^H 

41.  —  SratipithMU  triTirgktu. 

64.-C0T<»Mebui  »b«nu. 

^^^1 

[JUWUPLXXIV.)                                                            (Ji»Mir».PLim.] 

^^1 

Bnt,  that  the  above  54  Bpecimens  eomprehend  but  a  very  Bmall 

1 

portion  of  the  varied  "apeciea"  of  Monkeys  already  known,  is  made 

1 

evident  through  the  following  table  from  WAaNKB; — *" 

J 

HanD.tm  Beirtbtr.  Leipiig,  Ito,  1863,  p.  8. 

j 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 


M0NKKT8. 


Name  of  Ordtr. 


Simia  

Hjlobates 

SemnopithecuB. 

Colobus 

CercopitheoiiB.. 
Inuus 


GjnocephsliiB.., 

Mjcetes... 

Lagothriz. ...... 

Ateles 

Gebus 

Pithecia 

Njotipitheoos... 

GaUithrix 

Ghrysothriz..... 

Hapale 

liohanotoB 

Habrooebos...., 

Lemur 

QaleooebuB 

Ghirogaleiu..... 

Stenops 

MioroceboB 

Perodictioiis..... 

Otolicnus 

TarsiuB 


Nnmborof  tlMklnda. 


Known 

in 

IMO. 


Sum. 


2 
7 

14 
7 

16 

11 
7 
2 
2 
8 
2 
6 
1 
6 
1 

16 
1 
2 
8 

1 
2 
1 
1 

4 
1 


ted  la 

1862. 


128 


8 
8 

25 
5 

82 

10 

10 
7 
2 
9 

10 
7 
8 

11 
S 

26 
1 
2 

14 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
6 
1 


210 


ClMri- 

IsdffinoM 

IMO.    ) 


1 

2 
8 

11 
2 
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Hence,  then,  including  additions  since  1852^  we  possess  already 
more  than  216  distinct  animals  of  the  monkey-tribe.  These  are 
thus  classified, — after  a  lament  regarding  the  difficulties  of  systems 
—  by  Gbrvais: — ®^® 

*'Thi8  fint  tribe  of  the  Mammifers  will  be  partitioned,  as  followB,  into  flye  seoondarj 
groups : — 

lit.  —The  ANTHROPOMORPHS  (Anthropomorpha), comprising  the  genera  Tboolodttb, 

GoBiLLA,  Obano,  and  Gibbon. 
2d.  — The  SEMNOPITHECI  (Semncpitheciaru),  diyide  themselTos  into  Nasio,  Simkopi- 

THBCi  properly  so  called,  Pbbsbtte,  and  Colobus. 
8d.  —  The  GUENONS  {Cereopilheeiani)^  or  the  genera  Miopithbous,  and  Gbboopithecus. 
4th. — The  MAC  ACS  {Maeaeiafu)t  who  partition  themseWes  into  Maoot,  BfAROABBT, 

Maimon,  and  Macao. 
6th. — GYNOCEPHALI  {CynocqfhaUant),  or  the  Ctropithboi,  Mandbills,  Papiovs,  ajid 

Tbbbopithboi. 

Of  these  five  groups,  the  third  alone  is  ezchisiYely  African :  the  foor  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, haye  each  particular  genera  in  America  and  India." 

The  reader's  eye,  following  the  black  line  of  circumvallation  on 
our  "Chart,**  will  perceive  that,  except  at  Gibraltar  (whither  De 
Blainville^^'  considers  the  magot  to  bo  an  importation),  there  are  no 

*•  Trots  Rhgtus  de  la  Nature^  Mammi/iret,  l**  partie,  Paris,  4to.,  1864,  p.  12. 
*iv  OiUographUf  p.  21.     But  see  Gbbvais,  pp.  96-9. 
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monkeys  in  Agaasiz's  European  realm, — none  in  the  Polj-neeiaii,  nor 
any  in  the  Australian.  In  the  American,  the  Professor  told  nie  that 
no  gimite  are  to  be  found  northward  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Prof  Spencer  F.  Baird,  however,  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  two 
passages  which  seem  to  leave  the  exact  degree  of  latitude  an  open 
question."" 

But  the  strangest  puzzle  of  all  is,  how  to  explain  the  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  beheld  between  island  and  island,  in  the  Malayan 
realm ;  which  a  great  naturalist  has  forcibly  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing language: — "^ 

'■  Tbe  [Eut-IndiaD]  ArchipeUgo  fonoB,  m  it  were,  a  world  apart,  as  maoU  b;  its  geo- 
grupbical  pasition,  08  \>y  ita  relation  Xa  ethnograph}'  and  natural  hiBtor;.  Siluaio  betwixt 
th«  Indian  cootinent  anil  Auetralia.  the  natural  productions  of  this  tn&rilime  Korld  reBcmble, 
for  the  greater  part,  tiioBe  of  tbe  limitrophic  lands ;  and  it  ie  VbvTt  oalj  nbere  tbe  traneitioa 
pronoanoea  itself  tbe  most  diitioctl;,  when  one  obserrei  a  Bmall  numborof  peculiar  beings. 
This  line  of  transition  is  markml  bj  the  ielaods  of  Celobes,  Florae,  Timor,  and  Boeroe.  It 
Gnds  itself,  conseqaentlj.  between  the  lS5th  and  14Gth  of  east  longitude  of  the  meridian  of 
FetTO.  At  the  Moluccas,  all  nature  already  wears  an  AoBtralssiatio  {Papou)  character: 
beeauee,  beynnd  some  chiroplera  which  stretch  as  far  as  New  Gainea,  and  the  genus  of 
hogs,  all  tbe  niunmifera  originating  in  that  coQutry  belong  tji  tbe  order  of  the  marsupiuls 
[every  other  animal  having  been  ini^wr'ni].  •  •  •  •  In  general,  the  bolanioul  and  loolo- 
gical  character  of  AuBtralia  commences  at  Celebes  and  at  Timor ;  so  that  those  two  islands 
may  be  considerod  as  the  limits  of  two  Faiinna  allogother  distinct.  •  •  •  •  The  Indion 
Archipelago  diTidss  Itself,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  as  concerns  geography 
and  natural  history,  into  two  parte  of  unequal  extenrion.  The  occidental  part,  which  ia 
the  largest,  contains  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumbawa,  Java.  Sumatra,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca ;  whereas  the  oriental  portion  contains  but  the  islands  of  an  inferior  order, — ihoae 
of  Celebes,  Flores,  Timor,  Oilolo,  and,  to  lake  the  widest  range,  porhaps  eren  to  Mindanao." 

MiJLLEB  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  those  larger  portions  that  are 
nearest  to  the  Hindostanic  continent  resemble,  in  their  jPautiK,  the 
southern  parts  of  India,— just  as  Maury  (supra.  Chapter  I.)  baa  shown 
it  to  be  the  ease  with  mankind.  He  count*  about  175  mamraifera 
throughout  the  entire  archipelago,  Malacca  and  Kew  Guinea  inclu- 
sive ;  of  which  scarcely  thirty  belong  exclusively  to  the  eastern  side, 
where,  chiroptera  inclusive,  there  are  but  fifty  species  in  all. 

In  this  singular  arrangement  of  nature  within  so  small  an  area, 
and  amid  islands  so  very  proximate,  the  Orangi,  the  Oibboni,  iudeed 
all  true  Simix,  appertain  solely  to  the  western  side ;  and  are  totally 


)  the  southern  prorlnces  of  Meiioo  belong  to  the  genera 
'  Report  on  N.  Amer.  Zool." — Brit.  Aiioe.  adp.  Sdrncr, 
southern  proiinces  of  Mexico"  (Waqhib,  Bagiriiclua 


■*  "  The  Monkeys  which 
tnj/ctlu  and  hapalt"  (Ri 
V.  1837,  p.  138) :  and  ■'  apes  In  tl 
Akadimir.  Milnchen,  1S46,  p.  Gl.) 

""  SaLOMOM  MiiLLia,  "  Cosmogrophio.  Zoologie  oomparie," — SiiboliTi  Moniteur  dn  ladrt- 
Orimlala  it  Oaidenlala.  BoUrin,  4la..  1846-7,  pp.  120-86.  M.  MiUler,  as  member  of  Ihe 
Commission  of  Physical  Researches,  spent  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ■'  on»e  ann^es  dea  plua 
hellet  de  ma  vie," 
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absent  in  the  eastern :  Celebes  and  Timor  being  the  most  easterly 
isles  producing  monkeys,  and  these  only  Maeaoo$  and  CynocepTuM. 
Hence,  the  antiiropoid  apes,  highest  of  the  series,  are  met  with  only 
where  Telingan,  Malay,  and  Ifegrillo  races  dwell :  neither  those,  nor 
#ven  the  lower  monkey-forms,  being  encoontered  amid  the  homes  of 
Papouas,  Harfoorians, — ^far  less  of  Australians.  Now,  what  is  essen- 
tially noteworthy,  if  depressions  of  temperature  may  explain  why  the 
natural  limit  of  tihe  monkey-range  does  not  extend  itself  outside  of 
our  black  line  of  circumvallation  elsewhere,  such  explanation  has  no 
force  here.    Its  cause  is  inherent  in  some  other  law  of  nature. 


«H 


HVMAH  HBADl  IH  MOHKBT  CHABT. 

(Tigs.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F.) 

HaTing  8k«tohed,  In  th«  preoeding  pagei,  th«  rektiTt  potUions  of  64  •*ipetiM''  of  th« 
afataJg,  oat  of  some  216  known,  amid  the  sono  i^pointed  for  tkom  by  Natm;  I  paM 
onward  in  the  endeayor  to  indicate  to  the  reader,  through  ms  kumon  ktadi^^btb  tort  of  types 
eo-rendent  with  monkeys  within  the  same  geographieal  area.  These  six  heads,  howerer, 
ean  mere^  serre  as  mnemonies;  because,  had  space  permitted,  and  did  we  possess  the  pof- 
traits  of  nnmberless  races  with  which  wc  are  acqoainted  solely  throoi^  deseriptioiis,  il 
wonU  not  haTC  been  a  difficult  matter  to  draw«  on  the  same  spot  occvpied  by  eaek  qva^ra* 
mane,  a  bimane  iUnstratiTe  of  singnlar  eorrespcndences ;  and  then  ihe  eye  cooM  hate  pcr- 
eeiTcd  that  the  colorations  of  the  hnman  skin,  within  this  self-same  tone,  are  almost  as 
▼aried,  and  as  diyerse  from  each  other,  as  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  monkey  tribes  are 
■ow  therein  seen  to  be  different  This  expeiiment  may,  in  the  ftitiire,  be  tried  by  others. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  letters  phbced  beneath  serre  to  indicate  the  habitat  of  each  ef  these 
six  indiTidnals,  whose  likenesses  are  Tcxy  ronghly  traced. 

RBVBBBNCBB  AND  BXPLAKATI0N8. 


^Ui9$i  hnmx  dmtdt  Qmwaim  qwi  >  hmg  UmpB  dteOi  U  proTlaw  ds  Cteyai.  •  •  •  n^tait 


To  conTince  oneeelf  of  the  waUHd  Tarieties  of  these  Sonth  American 
see  Db  Castblmau  (pmum) ;  Auot.  St.  Hoaixb  {Riodi  Janmo^  I,  j^  424-7; 
n,  pp.  49-67,  187-281);  D'Obbioht  {Voy.,  Atks);  DBBBR-(Foy.  JPUtor.  am 
BritU,  foL,  Paris,  1884,  H,  and  plates) ;— especially  Buobitdas  [Vo^.  JSUor.  au 
BritU,  transL  Golberry,  Paris,  foL,  1888,  II,  «  portraits  et  costumes,"  pp.  2-84) ; 
and  Dabwib,  Wilsoh,  and  Fitbbot  (Smrveymg  Vo^aga  of  H.  M.  S.  **  Adrentnre** 
and  « Beagle"— London,  Sto,  1829—11,  pp.  129-82;  appendix,  pp.  185-49; 
m,  pp.  519-88). 

[OMBa»  4».  cOL,  Ut.  T>M^  PL  TI : — aotond  bj  atiwIptloM  la  KoaanMi^ 
See  Chapter  V,  m^^ra,  pp.  545-6. 
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0.  —  BA8I  ATBICAV.     **  MoMambigu^  negro^  in  BraatU, 

[ItasB,  op.  dt,  II,  PI. 87— "dUnrtntM  natloof  nAgiMi"  fig*  8:— eoloNd  ftom  bit  d«Mriptioii« 
(pp.  11 V16) ;  M  oonparcd  with  miim  of  Di  Imbbtilli^  «tftSy  and  with  Gboub*!  aeeoimti,  Ur 
1>*,  pL  m,  ito.] 

Salt  ( Voyage  to  Ahyumia^  London,  4to,  1814,  pp.  88-41)  spoke  about  the 
Mon^ou  negroes  on  that  coast  as  *'  of  the  ngfiest  description,  baring  high  eheek- 
Wnea,  thick  Hps,  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  like  peppercorns  on  their  heads, 
t&d  aklns  «f  a  daep,  shining  btaek:**  and  again,  that  the  Mahooa,  Makooana, 
who  are  negroes,  and  not  Kaffirs  (an  Aimbie  tena,  on^  meaning  *•  infidel"),  whilst 
possessing  excessiTe  deformity,  and  ferocity  of  Tisage  and  characters,  did  not 
possess  anj  name  for  '*  God^  except  wKerui^t  meaning  the  *'  sky,"  —  any  more 
than  did  the  Mimfmi*  themselTSs,  among  whom  ^'mohmgo"  signified  both  Oon 
and  ay.    Compare  ffcpst  ^Mmk^d^  pp.  809-10. 

B. — WWOL  AVBICAE.    <*  MotimM  Fmim." 

Ifjwai>pbotogt>phbylI.BwaiMai    WiritAnfMtptlt$1qmt,V»ala   ofharfloiowdftin-dwcMt 
lift  that  MuMiuii.] 

Compare  her  portraits  in  Cutibb's  foL  Mammifiru:  and  my  remarks,  tupra^ 
pp.  828-9. 

B..1UZATAN.    '^  SerOnt  Dyaky 

[MiBBTAR,  JbriMo  Mtf  C^  JMiem  J1Tl^pd(vo^  Lnidon  8?o^  1848,  PL  79  >-t^ 
9p,  cit,  pp.  6, 78.] 

My  brother  William,  long  stationed  at  Sarawak  («i9>iw,  p.  886),  tells  me  that 
it  is  an  excellent  sample. 

V.  -~  **BXI4TA  MMH^d,  otf  del  moiUagnu** 

[Maxaav,  PhSt^ppiMMt  AtlM."*] 

Compare  the  obsenrations  of  Chamisso  (in  Voh  Kotubus*s  Vay.  <*  Rnriok, 
n,  pp.  861-98) ;  and  of  Lbssob  and  Oabbot  (in  Dupbbbbt,  Voy.  **  CoquiU^t, 
Paris,  8to.,  1828;  *•  Zoologie,"  I,  pp.  8-108). 

**  The  hommm  eaudati  haye  been  already  treated  npon  {tupra.  Chap.  V,  pp.  468-9  notes 

188-4).      Hallat  {La  PAiiyjmMt,  p.  129)  neither  belieTCs  in  tiiem,  nor  in  the  reported 

anions  between  human  and  anthropoid  genera;  on  which  Blvmbbbaob  (Z>«  Omerii  Humani 

9ariitai4f  p.  18)  indignantly  wrote  "  Hybrida  hnmana  negantnr,"  while  Vibbt  {HuL  NalurdU 

db  €hnt%  Bumam,  1824,  HI,  p.  491,  &c  &c.)  denies  that  such  experiment  has  been  fairly 

tried. 
Had  not  an  aooonnt  of  the  **  Orang-Aftn,"  and  of  the  ^'Orang-^TtyMr,"  been  read  before 

the  American  G^graphical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New  Tork,  and  recelTed  the  Society's 

**imprimatar"  in  pamphlet  form  (Report  **on  the  East  Indian  Archipelago;  and  a  deaerip- 

IkMi  of  Ae  Wild  Raoes  of  men,"  New  Tork,  1864),  I  shooM  haye  as  little  dared  to  refer  to 

0^  Walter  M.  Oibson's  most  enchanting  adrentnres  (The  PHaon  of  Weiteoerdem;  and  a 

§hmM,eA  tk$  EaH  Indian  Artkq>dayo,  New  Tork,  1866^  pp.  120-8,  180^2),  as  to  haTe  cited, 

on  African  questions,  my  friend  Mr.  Brants  Mayer's  entertaining  **Captaib  Cabot."    As 

ills,  the  responsibility  of  publication,  in  the  former  case,  reposes  entirely  npon  la  erUiqne 

of  the  honorable  historians,  dirines,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchant-princes,  who  in  council 

•aeeatbled  to  hear  the  Captain's  eloquent  address,  on  the  24th  March,  1866,  at  the  New 

Tork  UniTcrrity.  As  I  receiTO  it,  so  I  pass  it  on :  with  the  mere  remark  that,  the  authentic 

deeeriptions  science  posseeses  of  real  men — the  Orang-henna^  to  wit— in  Malayana,  haTe, 

quite  suAcientiy  for  my  anthropoid  analogies,  brought  down  humanity,  in  that  Archipelago, 

to  a  grade  not  many  remores  from  the  rubescent  Orang-uUms;  so  that,  should  Mr.  P.  T- 

Bannm  erer  be  so  lucky  as  to  import  for  his  Museum  aUre  specimen  of  the  genus  "Crang" 

(Malayie^  sum),  like  that  one  figured  by  Capt  Gibson  in  wood-cut  on  page  180, 1  shall 

thankftilfy  accept,— Just  as  I  should  be  equally  glad  to  see  one  of  M.  d'ABBABia's  **  Dokkoe  " 

(PmiOBABD,  JVbI.  BieLf  p.  808) — such  a  wonderfil  "oonfirmation"  (not  to  mention  also 

•ondiy  dwarf  "Afteo  ohildren")  jNw  d^enif  if  sMfdUl 


ff 
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period  when  Noah's  Ark  grounded  upon  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
whose  geographical  position  and  altitude  are  well  known."' 

By  way  of  archasological  experiment,  nnder  the  generally  accepted 
hjpotbesia  that  the  parents  of  all  these  timim  descended,  peripateti- 
cally  along  that  mountain,  and  genealogically  from  that  "single  pair," 
what  gpeaiet  of  monkey  now  extant  is  the  one  which  is  most  likely 
to  aatisfy  the  conditions  required  ? 

Premising  that  such  an  unique  couple"" must  have  travelled  down 
that  mountain  with  amazing  celerity,*"  in  order  to  attain  warmer 
latitudes,  and  in  quest  of  food  and  a  home,  —  it  is  only  the  Oyno- 
cephalus  Samadryas'"  that  fulfils  every  necessary  requirement.  His 
present  habitat — Arabia,  and  perhaps  Persia — is  the  nearest  in  geo- 
graphical approximation  to  Mount  Ararat ;  and  we  know  that  he 
lived  thereabouts,  near  Mesopotamia,  as  far  back  as  b.  c.  885 ;  because 
his  effigy  is  sculptured  on  the  Obelisk:  of  Nimrood,^  assigned  by 
Rawlinson  to  that  date,  under  the  reign  of  Jehtj.™*  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  a  male  and  female  "pair"  of  the  "species"  Oynocephalui 
Eamadryat  [No.  27]  be  henccfonvard  recognized  as  the  anthropoid 
analogues  of  "  Noah,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth ;"  and  that  it  must  be 
from  these  two  individuals  that,  owing  to  transplantation,  together 
with  the  combined  action  of  aliment  and  climate,  the  54  monkeys 
represented  on  our  chart  have  originated.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
sufficiently  strange,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  this  "primordial 
organic  type"  of  monkey  should  have  so  highly  improved  in  Guinea 
and  in  Malayana  as  to  become  Gorillas  and  CAimpanzeea,  Orange  and 
Gibbont;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  descendants  of  "Adam  and 
Eve"  have,  in  the  same  localities,  actually  deteriorated  iuto  the  most 
degraded  and  abject  forms  of  humanity. 

*>i  Se«  above,  Chapter  V,  pp,  ST2-3. 

Bi  The  KophIh,  apes  {mpra.  V.  nots  341],  are  not  mentjoneit  !□  Hebrew  writinga  until 
the  reoent  manipnlaUan  of  Kmgi  and  ChronieUt  bj  the  Eadraic  Bchool.  Being  always  "  nn- 
olean"  to  the  Israelites  and  MuasulmaDi,  however  dear  to  the  BnUimaaa,  moakefs  piaiit 
hare  been  taken  into  the  Ark  "two  aod  two"  (Qoimm,  VII,  9);  and  not  "by  sevens" 
(ibid.,  Tcr3e2). 

^  They  are  celebrated  for  Iheir  agility,  and  lire  the  onlj  "species"  truned  In  the  Levant 
for  gyronastic  and  danciog  exhibitions. 

*■*  Supra  lub  voa:  —  AmawoBTH  {Ratarchti  in  A—yria,  Sabf/tonia  and  CAaUaa,  London, 
Svo,  IbSH,  p.  37)  observes,  "The  noakey,  whose  country  begins  about  38°  N.  laL,  is  ua- 
knowD  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia-,  but  it  is  not  certain  if  it  is  not  an  eiljaot  animal,  for  Rn 
able  Hebrew  soholor  has  stated  to  rae,  that  the  doleful  creatnres  whiob  are  prophetically 
announced  as  tenitnting  hUen  Babylon,  ought  to  be  read  as  monkeys  or  babcons." 

*»  Latabd's  folio  Motiitmmti,  1849;  and  bis  Niatvth  and  iu  Remaint,  1848;  contain 
aoearalo  copies  of  Ibla  monamenl.  For  the  srchnjoloEy  of  larions  monkeys,  tee  D>  Blaib- 
viLLi  {Oiliograplii;  pp.  28-46),  and  Qkbvus  (i^.  eU.,  pp.  lOT-8). 

•>  TvjHt  o/JlankiKd,  pp.  701-2 
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lu  bidding  farewell  to  the  reader,  I  would  invite  his  attention  tr 
one  more  singolarity,  and  to  one  now  established  fiEust,  suggested  by 
inspection  of  this  Monkey-chart,  vis :— • 

1*  That,  within  the  black  ciroumvallating  line  which  snrronnds  the 
zone  occupied  by  the  nmtas,  no  ^^civilization*' — except  possibly  in 
Central  America  and  Peru — has  ever  been  spontaneously  developed 
since  historical  times. 

Europe,  since  the  ages  of  fossil  remains  {mpra^  Chapter  Y,  pp.  523 
-4),  has  not  contained  any  monkeys,  save  a  few  apes  imported  from 
the  African  side  to  skip  about  Oihraltar  rock.  The  line  runs  south 
of  Carthage,  Cyrene,  Egypt-proper,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Ariana, 
and  China.  We  know  that  Hindostanic  ^^civilization"  was  due 
exclusively  to  immigrant  Arj^  ;  and  that  of  Malayana,  primarily  tx> 
the  migratoiy  sequences  of  the  latter,  and  secondarily  to  the  Muslim 
Ardb9^ 

2.  That  the  most  superior  Qrpes  of  Monkeys  are  found  to  be 
indigenous  exactiy  where  we  encounter  races  of  some  of  the  moat 
inferior  types  of  Men. 

Pbiladilpbu,  FtUuofff  1807. 
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A.  Bitrt,  bq.  Mobile.  Ala. 
WmiuB  BatunbJ',  Eaq..  S*T>nuh,  Ol 
Hod.  June!  A.  Btjud,  WIlmlDflon,  DeL 
0.  Btud,  M.  D,  New  Orleeni,  U. 
0.  H.  BHb^  U.  D,  nenchetUrllle,  Duo  On..  WIi. 

mti.B  —  TbiiMinlloBnwIuHniHeiiniiuinodi 


Pnr.  Onl.  W.  L.  Biekirr,  M.  D,  OlDi^nHti.  O.  (1  e.) 

T.  9.  BUgosd  A  Co.  BoukHllen,  tfoULe,  AIl  (10  ej 

L.  H,  np>KI,  K>q.,  OmoTlUe,  Duka  Co,  OUd. 

Aiii«  Binnc;,  Bwj-  Boiton.  Man. 

S.  Birch,  Beq.,  F.  R.  3..  U.  Brltlab  Muemm. 

WUIUm  A.  LI.  Blcklndt,  Ibq,  London. 

W.  R.  Bluk,  E»q,  Jtlrmnant  MULa,  PhUnMpUb 

S.  H.  Bleckwell,  Eb].,  Dndlej,  Eng. 

Beq,  New  Tork  (t  uplee). 

-diBen,  Biq,  PbilMlclptale,  Fk. 

eia,  Seofr  French  Legetloo,  TTMblng- 


Bemuel  Miller  Dond,  Enq^  Dulm,  Ga. 

MiH  Kllie  Boalackj  London. 

■U.  1>  Dr.  Ch.  Bendln,  Utd.  on  Out  de  I'BDp.  Wilt. 

A.  0.  Bouroe,  Eeq.,  Fro*U*Dca,  R.  T- 
DnM  Dowmen.  H.  D.,  FbllMelphli.  tm. 

B.  Bojkin,  Bk).,  HobllF,  AU. 

B.  D.  BorkiD,  Beq.,  PorUud,  DiIImOb..  Al» 
JuD.  M.  Btoonul,  Eeq..  Cheetet,  Pa. 

JoKph  Bniaiinel.  Beq.,  Uobmonl,  Vl 

Busiwl  D.  Book.  Bookiener,  HopkineyUle,  By.  (10) 

E.  H.  BngbH,  Biq..  ProiWmc*.  ».  L 

R.Buidlck.  K>q..  Mndinn,  Hit. 

•Luke  Burke.  Bjq.,  Ed.  Elboel.  Joorn.,  InnOuL 

T.  H.  Bnrtonf  H.  D.,  BlebDond.  Vn. 

Jbo.  U.  BuUv,  bq..  PhUideJpble,  Fa. 

H.  L.  Bjnl,  M.  D.,  8*T»nnnh,  Gi. 

TbeoM  Bjnt,  Xeq,,  New  OrleaDe,  La, 

I^aj  Noel  Bjron,  BrigbtoD.  Bug. 

William  Cedow,  Biq.,  CfaerleiUn,  B.  0. 
0.  n.  CelTcrt,  B^,  Newport,  R.  I. 
T.  W.  Cemm.  Beq,  FnTldenea,  EL  L 
The  Oanrflaa  luUtDU,  Toronto,  0.  T. 
EdwlD  Canter,  H.  D.f  flaw  Orleau,  L& 
G.  W.  Carpcnler,  Beq„  GermentDwii,  Pa. 
Cerringlou  Ubrarr,  Woonimkiil.  B.  L 
t.  M.  CeW,  BB|n  Cbarltetan.  S.  C. 
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Prot  A.  H.  CenuB,  M.  D^  Univ.  of  Ia,  New  Orleani. 

Paul  Cbaudron,  Soq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Langdon  Cberes,  Jr.,  Eaq^  S.  Oa. 

T.  B.  Chew,  M .  D.,  New  OrleanB,  Ia. 

George  O.  Child,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Samael  Cboppin,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

8.  W.  Olanton,  Esq.,  Warsaw,  Sumter  Go,  Ala 

WilUam  B.  Glapp,  Esq.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sir  Jamee  Clark,  Bart,  BL  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  London. 

Jamee  M.  Clarke,  Baq.,  ProTidence,  B.  L 

Mi^r  M.  Lewis  Clark,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (2  copies.) 

Cleaves  A  Onion,  Booksellers,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (12.) 

Breekenridge  Clemens,  M.  D.,  Baston,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

J.  B.  Cobb  it  Co.,  Booksellers,  Cleveland,  0.  (6  copies.) 

Jerome  Cochran,  M.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

William  Archer  Cocke,  Esq.,  Bichmond,  Ya. 

J.  L  Cohen,  BL  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oetavus  Cohra,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Joshua  0.  Colbum,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C 

T.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WllUam  James  Colman,  Esq.,  London. 

Coltart  dt  Son,  Booksellers,  HuntsvUle^  Ala.  (9  e.) 

Ladj  Ooltman,  London. 

Stephen  Colwell,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Andrew  Comstoek,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tfanothy  Conrad,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilson  C.  Cooper,  Esq^  Scriven  Co.,  Oa. 

William  Oabriel  Oouves,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Joseph  Cowen,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Blaydon  Bum,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Eng. 

J.  Hamilton  Cowper,  Esq.,  Hopeton,  Oa. 

H.  Oowperthwalt  A  Co»  Booksellers,  Phllada.,  Pa.  (ft) 

Abram  Oax,  M.  D.,  Kingston,  Surr^,  Eng. 

Mrs.  Cox,  Manningtree,  Essex,  Eng. 

Bobert  Cox,  Esq.,  Kdhiburgh. 

James  (X>xe,  M.  D.,  Edinburgh. 

ntshugh  Ooyle,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  a 

J.  Crawf^ird,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.,  London. 

The  B.  H.  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cranworthl^  Bng. 

Jno.  Criekard,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Natchitoches,  La. 

BIdiard  Cull,  Bsq.«  London. 

Sir  Eardlej  Chilling  Bardlejr,  Bart,  London. 

A.  J.  Cummings,  M.  D.,  Boxbnry,  Mass. 
Roger  Cnnliffe,  Jr.,  Esq.,  I«ondon. 

Charles  P.  (Curtis,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.  (2  copies.) 
Joseph  Curtis,  Esq.,  Orleans  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hennann  Curtina,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Dana,  New  York. 

8.  D.  Darbishire,  Esq.,  PendTftyn,  Wake  (4  copies). 

J.  Barnard  Davis,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  Shelton,  Staft,  Sng. 

B.  Dawson,  Bookseller,  Montreal,  C.  W.  (6  copies.) 
Aaiof  Dean,  Esq.,  fcr  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Albany, 

New  York. 
Col.  J.  &  Deas,  Ifobile,  Ala. 
H.  A.  Deas,  Esq,      " 
Z.  a  Deas,  Esq.,      ** 
John  De  Lacj,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  P.  Delaplaine,  Esq.,  Madison,  Wb. 
A.  Denny,  M.  D.,  Sugg8vill^  Ala. 
Wm.  Denton,  Esq.,  Dayton,  0. 
Mons.  J.  Voucher  de  Perthes,  Abbeville,  Franca. 
H.  W.  De  Saussnre,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  8. 0. 
Charlei  DeeUver,  BookseUer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (0  e.) 
^Bfonsieur  Tb.  DevftrU,  Musfte  du  Louvre,  Paris. 
D.  M.  Dewey,  BookseUer,  Rochester,  N.  T.  (2  coplsa.) 


Thos.  Dexter,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

(}harles  D.  Dickey,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Prof.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  (Charleston,  8. 0^ 

Charles  Edward  Dirmeyer,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Geo.  W.  Dirmeyer,  M.  D.,  ** 

Hon.  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Westerly,  B.  L 

James  Doherty,  Esq.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  B.  Donne,  Esq.,  London  Library  (2  coplsa). 

J.  Drysdale,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Lieut  B.  Du  Barry,  U.S.A.,  Fbrt  Snelling,  Minnesota. 

Miss  Elisa  Duckworth,  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey,  Sng. 

B.  B.  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  London. 

Blonsieur  Bei^amin  Duprat,  Paris. 

P.  S.  Duval,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CSiarles  J.  M.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  N.  Eaton,  Esq.,  « 

Bollin  Eaton,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jonas  Eberhardt,  Esq.,  Schuylkill  Falls^  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Bgle,  Esq.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Monsler  Gustavo  D'Eiohthal,  Paris. 

The  R.  H.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  E.G.,  F.R. 8.,  KOf- 

Albert  T.  ElUott,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Smith  Ely,  Esq.,  New  York. 

David  F.  Emery,  Esq.,  Newburyport,  Mast. 

Moses  H.  Emery,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  Radnor,  Delaware  Co.,  Fa. 

Joseph  Evans,  Esq.,  SchuylkiU  Falls^  Pa. 

Joshua'^vans,  Esq.,  Golden  Hill,  Hampetead,  Bng. 

William  Eynaud,  Esq^  Island  of  Malta. 

John  Fagan,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  Ve^rfirjt  Esq.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sir  Charles  Fellows,  F.  R.  8.,  London. 

John  J.  Field,  M.  D.,  London, 

Thos.  R.  Finlay,  Esq.,  New  Orleans^  La. 

O.  W.  Fish,  Esq.,  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

H.  L  FIsk,  M.  D.,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Jules  A.  Florat,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Thos.  M.  Forman,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

ProC  Caleb  G.  Forshey,  Rutersville,  Texaa. 

Wm.  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

8.  P.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Danvers  Port,  Mass. 

L.  A.  Frampton,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  0, 

0.  S.  Francis  3t  C!o.,  Booksellers,  New  York  (6  eoptMi)^ 

GodAr^  Fr^ytag,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

G.  L.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  London. 

John  B.  Gardner,  Esq.,  New  Orleans^  La. 

Isldor  Gerstenberg,  Esq.,  London. 

The  B.  H.  Thomas  ICIlner  Gibson,  M.  P.,  London. 

Thos.  C.  Qllmour,  Esq.,  New  Orleans^  La. 

CSiarles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  London. 

Andrew  Glassel,  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Arthur  W.  Oliddon,  Esq.,  Man.  8.  Anstnl.  Bank,  Fort 

Adelaide,  8.  Australia  (7  copies). 
Henry  A.  Gllddon,  Esq.,  Fonseca,  Honduraa. 
John  Oliddon,  Esq.,  London. 
Miss  C.  J.  Glkldon,  France. 
Wm.  A.  Oliddon,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Le  Comte  A.  de  Oobineau,  Teheran,  Persia. 
S.  H.  Goetsel  k  Co.,  Booksellers,  MobOe,  Ala.  (9  si) 
(Hrland  Goode^  Esq.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
F.  a  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
*M.  le  Dr.  L.-A.  Gosse,  (leneva,  Swits. 
Miss  Stirling  Graham,  Edinburgh. 
Wm.  Grant,  Esq.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
W.  T.  Chant,  M.  D.,  Wrlgfatsbons  Cohunbla  Ob^  On. 
John  Oiavelqr,  Esq.,  Cliarlestoo,  8.  CL 
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J.ADHiGrwBylLD^ 
D.  8.  On— hnpgiij  Muq, 


8.aCSeopl«^ 
GrMBwSck,  R.  I. 


Jolia  GiwBVOod,  Jr^  bq^  Ktw  Tock. 

Am.  Qfoti{y  XiQv  l4iadoB. 

J.  H.  QvfMj,  bq^  ILP,  London. 

UMt  1.  W.  EUMnhoB,  U.8.R^  Navy  Tod,  PIdln. 
qiiM  TiimI  If  pultun,  irnq.nniiiml  fliml,  ITrtlatM 

B.  K.  Haigbt,  bq^Ktw  Toric  (lOeopiw). 
Pnl  8.  &  HaMwM,  A.M^  DeUwan  OoDtKii 
SdmonCHall,  Esq^  WMhington,  D.  a 
John  HalMj,  Bm^  Now  Ynk  (3  eofyta). 
B.  W.HMdMon,  Bmn  N«ir  OHmos,  U. 
Bonbon  Hnnlttiin,  Biq^  Ubortj  mil,  &  a 
a  HoaHn,  M.D.,  RatdiilooiMO,  Lol 
Hon.  J.  H.  Hammond,  Chaikoton,  &  GL 

eoo.  &  HndiBC  B^h  8«v»B^  <>^ 
OoL  JoHO  HoignTOk  SomszCbi,  Ta. 


Jdoiph  HaniKm,  Bni,  PhOadolpUa. 

B.  H.  HaiTiMn,  M.  D^  HoOj  Springi,  Miii. 

W.  H.  Hanioon,  Eoq.,  Now  Orloana,  Lol 

ALfTMiAiB.  Hart,  M.D.,  Now  Orloana,  La. 

Oharloo  Hart,  Biq^  Prorideneo,  R.  L 

Shoo.  W.  Hartlfr.  Boq^  PhUadolphia,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Hazall,  Eoq^  BSdimond,  Ta. 

Bajm  it  Zoll,  BookmUora,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (t  e.) 

Ooo.  Hajward,  M.  D.,  Booton,  Mami 

B.  H.  Hamrd,  Etn^  Prorktonoo,  B.  L 

Qooi.  e.  Haaard,  Eoq^  Warrai,  B.  I. 

BowiandO.  Hasard,  Eoq.,  Poaeedalo,  B.  I. 

WOlta  P.  Hasard,  Bookaellor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (ft  e.) 

J.  T.  Hoald,  Bookaeller,  WOmlngton,  DoL  (I  cofdoa.) 

Oharloo  H.  Hoath,  Esq.,  Morrislown,  LamoiUo  Cbi,  Tt. 

Jnttoa  Hoimwo,  Boq^  MobOe,  Ala.  (2  eopleo.) 

J.  H.  Hobn,  M.  D..  Eaton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio. 

Thoaao  Holm,  Boq.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Hondoroon,  Esq.,  rrodoriek,  Md. 

a  a.  Hondoroon  A  Co.,  Bookoellen,  PhUada^  Pa.  (Sl) 

Bvnaid  Honry,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  a  Honao7,  Esq.,  PhUaddphia,  Pa. 

Joaeph  H.  Horron,  Bookaeller,  NewrUIo,  Pa.  (8  e.) 

/^ffTMnWp  Henen,  Esq.,  London. 

John  C  Hojlman,  Vaq^  Harriahorg,  Pa. 

Hr  Bonjamin  Heywood,  Bart,  Mandieator,  Bng. 

Ftrptnif"  ^Har****i  Baq.,  MoUle,  Ala. 

0. 8.  HiUaid,  Baq.,  Bofton,  Maaa. 

Wm.  B.  Hodgaon,  Eaq.,  Sarannah,  Oa. 

Profcaanr  ran  der  Hoeren,  Leydon,  Holland. 

PnC  Jno.  Bdw.  Holhrook,  M.  D.,  Charleoton,  &  G. 

Ohaiko  Holland,  Baq.,  PraaH  Lirorpool  Chawhor  of 

Oommoroo,  LiTorpool. 
J.f.  Holland,  Eaq.,  MobOe,  AhL 
f  .  Hbllk^  M.  D.,  New  York. 
0.  W.  Holmee,  M.  D.,  Booton,  Bfaoa. 
PhOotoa  H.  Holt,  Eaq.,  New  York. 
flUn^  Homer,  Esq.,  Booton,  Maaa. 
J.  J.  Hooka,  M.D.,  Memphia,  Ttan. 
BbpUna^  Bridgman  A  Co.,  Bookaellera,  Northampton, 


Ybtm.  f  .  Hoppln,  Baq.,  ProrSdenoe,  R.  L  (3  coplea.) 
Horny  Horlboek,  Eaq.,  Charleoton,  8.  0, 
Laonaid  Homer,  Esq.,  F.  B.  8.,  London. 
Mia.  LaTiniaB.  A.  Howard,  Daphne,  MobOo  Bay  (2.) 
8b  8.  BowoU,  Baq.,  Charloalon,  8. 0. 


LaoB  Hnehoo^  Biq^  Now  ttilmna.  La. 
J.  A.  Hager,  Baq^  Gharleaten,  8.  GL 
B»  W.  Hngino,  Biq^  BWumrnd,  Ta. 
inol  L  HnU,  bq.,  Charleoton,  8.  a 
Hun,  M.  B.,  Albany,  H.  T. 
Leigh  Hnnt,  Baq^  London. 

Pni£  ThooL  Hnnt,  M.  B.,  UnlT.of  La^  !Cov  Ortaan%  La. 
T.  OL  Hunt,  Baq.,  Natehitocfaaa.  La. 
Ariel  Hnnton,  Baq.,  Hyde  Pork,  ImmOo  Oa,  Tt 
A.  H.  Hatehinoon,  Baq.,  Bladi 
W.  M.  Hvtton,  Baq.,  MompWe, 

W.  iTOty,  Baq.,  Bdinbog^ 


inelJackaon,  M.B.,  PhBnMpkKTla. 
Honry  Jaeobe,  Biq.,  Pioililf  o^  B.  L 
N.  B.  Jenninga,  Baq.,  Now  Oktaana^  La. 
Bdward  Johnaon,  Bookaeller,  tloiandrio,  Lk  (tej 

F.  Johaaon,  M.D.,  Natefattocheab  La. 
Alexander  Johnaton,  Boq.,  BaltinMMa^  MA. 
•Monaienr  Jooaard,  Priau  do  la  8ooL  do  Gfa», 
CkKnge  Jonoo,  Baq.,  8aTannah,  Ga. 
Goo.  N.  Jonoo,  M.  B.,  8atannah,  Ga. 

G.  B.  Jonm,  M.D.,  MomphiB,  Vmn. 
PnC  Jameo  Jonoo,  M.B.,  UnlT.  of  La^  Now 


Homy  K.  Kalnoeowaki,  M.  B.,  WmUngton,  Bia 
Bobt  B.  Kelly,  bq.,  Tonoilloo,  Franoa  (S 
L.  0.  Kennedy,  Baq.,  8partanbaIg|^  8.  CI 
Jamea  Kennedy,  A.M.,  M.B.,  K«w  Took. 
Edward  M.  Kem,  Baq.,U.&  N.  Pnette  Bxplor. 

Waahington,B.C. 
M.  M.  a  King,  Eaq.,  8aTannah,  Qa. 
Hon.  Judge  BfiteheU  Kteg^  Charleoton,  8.  C 
Wm.  F.  Kintifaig,  Baq.,  PhOadriphla. 
Stephen  D.  Kirk,  Eaq.,  Charleoton,  8.  C. 
F.  Klinekaieek,  Baq.,  Paria  (S  eopiea)i 
Claarloa  Kodierspeiger,  Baq.,  PhUadolphia. 
P.  M.  KoUo^  M.D.,  SaTannah,  Oa. 
Looia  Kooanth,  London. 


MiM  Laeo,  BooeonalMd,  Uroipool, 

Mra.  Laing,  Edinhnr^ 

Abbato  Mkhelangelo  Land,  Prot  LL.  OO, 

W.  G.  Langdon,  Esq.,  Glaognn. 

F.  Lannean,  Baq.,  CharleaUm,  8.  a 

The  B.  H.  the  Morquio  of  Lanodowno^  K.  Gn  F.  B.  8., 

Bng.  (2  eopiea.) 
H.  A.  Lanta,  Bookaellor,  Beading,  Pa.  (SoofimO 
Henry  Laaronce,  Baq.,  Taaoo  City,  Miaa. 
Samnel  LanreaoOf  Eaq.,  Now  York. 
LeaTitt  A  Allen,  Bookaollon,  New  York  (4  ootiw)L 
Bobt  Lebby,  M. D.,  Charleoton,  a.a 
Chariea  Le  Ceaae.  Eoq..  Mobile,  Ala. 
Tictor  Le  Coone,  Eaq.,  MobUe,  Ala. 
John  L.  Le  Oonte,  M.  D.,  PhOadolphia,  Fa. 
The  R.  Ker.  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Manehootor  (Da  LoeX 


Pityt  Joaeph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  PhOadriphla,  Pa. 
•Monaiear  Leoerdor,  BibUoth.  Moo.  dTHkt  Nat, 

Paria. 
echeralier  R.  Lepaiaa,  Berlin. 
J.  P.  Lealey,  Boq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Geoc  H.  LoTia,  Eaq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  a  Lory,  Boq.,  SaTannah,  Ga. 
8.  Yatoo  Lory,  Boq.,  SaTannah,  Ga. 
Bliaha  H.  Lewia,  M.  D,  Phlladdphia,  Tia. 
I     Banndera  Lewia,  Baq.,.Montgomoiy  Oo,  I^ 
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Library  of  the  Colonial  De|»artin6iit,  LoDdOB. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Ubrary  of  the  8oeie^  of  Wdten  to  H.  IL  Ofnil^ 

Bdinbiungh* 
Void  Lindsay  and  BaleaR«%  OoUB^lRizg|i»  ntuMf, 

Scotland. 
AdolplMM  Uvf^  M.D.,  PMladaipMfc 
Ltrermore  it  Rodd,  Itctkmilan,  Vmw  Tflik  (I  oofliiO 
BoM.  8.  UTtBfrtos,  B^it  Vev  Tcrk. 
Xdwacd  Lloyd*  Jr^  Baq.*  Manehartar,  Isf. 
ChAriaa  A.  Lo<Auh  BhIp,  BoatoB,  MMk 
Lord  Londesborongh,  K.  C.  H.,  F.  B.  &,  Sn8> 
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